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Since my return to Franco T had heard much of the 
intrigues of M. Czcrnischcff, an aide de eavip of tlie Emperor 
of Russia, wlio, under the pretext of being frequently sent 
to compliment Napoleon on the part of the ICmpcror 
Alexander, performed, in fact, 1he office of a spy. The 
conduct of Napoleon with regard to M. Czemischeff at that 
period struck me as singular, especially after the intelli¬ 
gence which before my departure from Hamburg 1 had 
transmitted to him respecting the dissatisfaction of Russia 
and her hostile inclinations. Jt is therefore clear to me 
that Bonaparte was well aware of the real object of M. 
Czernischeffs mission, and that if he appeared to give credit 
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to the increasing professioris of hisjJfriendship it was only 
because he still wished, as he formerly <iid, that Russia 
might so far commit herself as to afford him a fair pretext 
for the commencement of hostilities in the north. 

M. Czernischeff first arrived in Paris shortly after the 
interview at ICrfiirt, and after that period was almost con¬ 
stantly on the road between Paris and St. Petersburg ; it 
has been computed that in the space of less than four years 
he travelled more than 10,000 leagues. I'or a long time 
his frequent journeyings excited no surmises, but while 1 
was in Paris Savary began to entertain suspicions, tlie 
correctness of which it was not diflieiilt to ascertain, so 
formidable was still the system of espionage, not\rithstand- 
ing tlic precaution taken b}’ J'oiiche to conceal from his 
successor tlie name's of Jiis most efficic'iit spies. It was 
known tliat ]\I. Czernischeff was looking out for a professor 
of mathematics,—doubtless to disguise the real motives for 
his stay in Paris by veiling tlu'in under the dc>irc of stiid)’- 
ing the sciences. The confidant of Alexander liad ;q>[)licd 
to a professor connected with a public oflicc ; and from that 
time fill the steps of ]\J. Cy.ernischcff were known to the 
police. It was discoix*red tliat lie was less anxious to 
question his instructor respecting t!ic ccpjalions of a degree, 

ov vaA\o of wukuoww (\uantilics, than to gain all the 
mfonuaUem he CuuUl about the Oillerent hranclu-, ol iJju 
admSmsVYvAw'iTv, wad Y^avCewlavly the department of uar. Jt 
that proVessoY kww ’some mdvw'duals cm\)(oyed 

jrh/P)) y)}^ V) ))))))) Ovvt xAot 

\V’it]j(^UL njulviug ii 1 of *iV vYit. tf\ 

custom, instead of j)UttinL^ a’'» end to this intrigue at once 
it was suffered fi.My to d^'/cloj) itself. Napoleon was 
mfoYVued of what was on, and in this instance ga\x* a 

new proof \us beuvg WW 'vva«.:\>c iw U\K'. iuL «.l Oi.—.liniiliua.n, 
Jor, instead of testify\\vg wwy displeasure against M. C '/ernis- 
choff, ho rontinuefi to YetCwe \hm with the 'sa\\\e \v\avks oC 

iAuAi tw. WwA Aw>\s:w tc> \\\vc\ duviw'v, l\\^ tcuiwcw 

to ywk v-« 

of him, without evincing a suspiemn uvav 
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proceedings had been discovered, he entrusted him with a 

friendly letter to his brother of Russia, but Alexander 
was in such haste to reply to the (lattering missive of his 
brother of France that M. Czernischeff was hurried back to 
Paris, having scarcely been suffered to enter the gates of 
St. I’ctersburg. 1 believe I am correct in the idea that 
Napoleon was not really displeased at the intrigues of M. 
Czernischeff, fnjin the suj)j)osition that they affordcxl an 
indication of the* hostile intentions of Russia towards France ; 
for, whatever he might say on this subject to his confidants, 
what reliance can we i)lace on the man who formed the 
camj) of Iknilogne without the most distant intention of 
attempting a descent upon England, and who had deceived 
the whole world respecting that iinj)ortant affair without 
taking any one into his ow^i confidence? 

lJuring tli(! ])(‘riod of my stay in Ihiris the war with 
Spain and Portugal occupied much of the public attention ; 
and it proved in the end an enterpri.^e upon wliich the 
intuition of Josephine had not deceived her. In general 
she intermeddled little with political affairs ; in the first 
place, because her doing so would have given offence to 
Naj)olcon ; and next, because her natural frivolity led her 
to give a preference to lighter pursuits. But I may 
safely affirm that she was endowed with an instinct so 

peilucl as seldom to be dee«.'i\ed ri\->peeLing tJie gixnl or 

cvil tendency of any measure which yapulcun c/igagcd in ; 
'dud L veuieiuher she toW me that when infijrmed of the 
u\l.ov\V\f>u (U' rUv?. l^A\\\\evtw to b'*'^tow l(\e. t(\voue ot' S\v.in\ (\w 
^‘-'.(w' w .v-'. vvv<r\ a. 

It wrmld fhUAC'wiV Vo VKrvV \Y\‘’A\\sr‘V\vrv 

leads US to foresee the future , but it is a fact that Josephine 
was endowed with this facuUy in a mo e perfect degree than 
any other person I haic c\'cr known, and to her it u'as a 

ClI-lI v;in, CtJi au.- .‘;u ;il tin. tilllt. iitidi r lln' 

of present and of future misfortunes. 

[ ot\vv\ xwWevI hcv at Jfa(vivafsot\, Durec assurcof u\c 

that the luv\v\ovov had uo ul^\ect(ou to \\\y do(v\y; so ; ye.t (\e 

VCvoA. ^ f C 

ll\ v..V>l\r»eiv.;l\euU \\ou\Cl ii«wJV iJlYna :3 bv.; 
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tioned in terms of unqualified eulogy; and in truth, his first 

friend and his first wife might well be excused for sometimes 

commingling their complaints. 

Though more than a twelvemonth had elapsed since the 
divorce grief still preyed on the heart of Josephine. “You 
cannot conceive, my friend,” she often said to me, “ all the 

torments that I have suffered since that fatal day! I cannot 

imagine how I survived it. You cannot figure to yourself 
the pain 1 endure on seeing descrijDtions of his ft'/ts every¬ 
where. And the first time he came to visit me after his 
marriage, what a meeting w^as that! How many tears I 
shed ! 1 he da 3 ^s on which lie comes arc to me da}\s of 

miser}', for he spares me not. How cruel to s])cak of liis 

expected heir. Bourrienne, you cannot conceive how heart¬ 
rending all this is to me ! Better, far l.)cllcr to be exiled a 
thousand leagues from hence! However,” added Josephine, 
“a few' friends still remain faithful in my changed fortune, 
and that is now the cmly thing w’hich affords me even tem¬ 
porary consolation.” The truth is that she w’as extremely 
unhappy, and the most acceptable consolation her friends 
could offer her was to w'cep with her. ^'et such w'as still 
Josepliinc’s passicjii for dress, that after having w’ept for 
a quarter of an hour she would dry her tears to give 
audience to milliners and jewellers. The sight of a new hat 
would call forth all Josephine’s feminine love of finery.^ One 
day I remember that, taking advantage of the momentary 
serenity occasioned by an ample dis})lay of si)arkling gew¬ 
gaws, T congratulated her uj.)on the hap|)y influence they 
exercised over her spirit.s when she said, “ JM}' dear friend, I 
ought, indeed, to be indifferent to all this ; but it is a habit.” 
Josephine might hav^^ added that it was also an occupation, 

^ Tht,‘ amusinj^ f nijnr Jc chiiniiu Aviillion Infoiiiis iis tlial 

[oscjjiiiiK*, licr (livfn.c, .'iiDiiM-d !,'t "(iliiudf willi (■iiiljjoidcriiiL;, nnd (itlicr 

little woiks of tlie kind She s.iy^ she was alsd \ir) fond of reading, or of 
having hooks lead c>ut to hei ; hul inademoisdlc admits ()n fifty oic.isions that 
the j)iln(ij)al oLCupalidii of the cx-Km press was the toilet, ami dial her liiste for 
finery and expensive nick-nacks (ontnuied undiniinished jjy time and many sorrows. 
Shortly after the divorce Josejdiine made a journey to the waleisof Aix, in Savoy, 
and then a short tour in Swil/eiland. When she was at (’oj)pet, where Madaine 
de Stael was residing, she declined rec:ei\ing the visit of that celehrated woman, 
as slie feared that by so doing she would offend her formei hnsliaiid, the great 
Napoleon, who W'as in a state of open warfare with the author of Corinne. 
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for it would be no exaggeration to say that if the time she 
wasted in tears and at her toilet had been subtracted from 
her life its duration would have been considerably shortened. 

The vast extent of the French Empire now presented a 
spectacle which resembled rather the dominiDn of the 
Romans and the conquests of Charlema^G^nc than the usual 
form and political changes of modern Europe.^ In fact, for 
nearly two centuries, until the period of the Revolution, and 
particularly until the elevation of Naj)olcon, no remarkable 
changes had taken place in the boundaries of European 
States, if we except the partition of Iceland, when two of the 
co-j)artitioncrs committed the error of turning the tide of 
Russia towards the west! Under Napoleon everything was 
overturned with astonishing rapidity: customs, manners, laws, 
were superseded by ne*w *customs, new manners, and new 
laws, im])oscd In' force, and forming a heterogeneous whole, 
which could not fail to dissolve, as soon as the influence of 
the pr»wer which had created it should cease to operate. 
Such was the state of Italy that I have been informed Vjy 
an individual worthy of credit that if the army of Prince 
h'ugene, instead of being victorious, had been beaten on the 
Piava, a deeply-organised revolution would have broken out 
in Ih'edmont, and even in the Kingdom of Italy, where, 
nevertheless, the majoritx' of the i)eo])le fulh' a]^i)rcciatcd the 
excellent cjualities of luigcne. I have been also credibl}' 
informed that lists were in readiness designating those of the 
P'rench who were to be put to death, as well as those by 

’ 'riic “ l-'ic nrh *’ armii's of ihe linu-, ilrawn from all parts of the 

F.inpire ami fioiii the (lejienilcnl StalO'*, repiVM-n’.tMl the e\lra« nl.nary fii-'icin 
altcinpleil bv Napolot)!!. 'I hu'., at the l^alilo of (>rana there N\ere at least troojis 
of the following Stales, vi/. Warsaw, Jli'^hnid, KaiUai, Xa.'-saii, TTesse -1 )armsta(lt, 
J''rankfoit, besides thi' .Sji.mianls in loseph’-s service. A Spalli^h division went 
to Denmark, the ri’<;imeiit fioiii Ise;.i.'i"arg ^^a^ .’-ent to \a]de<^, while the 
Neapolitans crossed tu Spain. Kven the lillle Valais had to fiiniisii a haitallion. 
iJIacks from San Domingo serveil in Naples, ^^hile sixteen nation-^, like so many 
chained clogs, advanced into Kiissia. Sucli trc»c>ps eoulil not have the spirit of a 
homogeneous army. 

Already, in iSoS, Metternieh (vol. ii. 202) Iiad written from Paris to his 
Court, “ It is no longer the nation that fights : the present war (Spain) is Na])o- 
Jeon’s war ; it is mjt even that of his army.” Fut Napoleon himself was awnre 
of the danger of the hhnpirc from its own c.xtcnt. In the silence of his cabinet 
his secretary ^reneval (tome iii. pp. 273, 2 "/.^) sometimes heard liiin murmur, J'arc 
csi irops longtcmp.^ 
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whom the severe orders of the Imperial Government had 
been mitigated, and who were only to be banished. In fact, 
revolt was as natural to the Italians as submission to the 
Germans, and as the fury of dc.spair to the Spanish nation. 
On this subject I may cite an observation contained in one 
of the works of Alfieri, published fifteen years before the 
Spanish war. Takiiii^ a cursory view of the different 
European nations he regarded the Spaniards as the only 
people possessed of “sufficient -energy to struggle against 
foreign usurpation.” Had I still been near the person of 
Napoleon I would most assuredly have resorted to an 
innocent artifice, w hich I had .several times cmpl()}’cd, and 
placed the work of Alfieri on his table open at the page I 
wished him to read. Alfieri’s opinion of the Spanish people 
was in the end fully verified ; and 1 confess 1 cannot think 
without shuddering of the torrents of blood which inundated 
the Peninsula ; and for what? To make Joseph Bonaparte 
a King! 

The commencement of i8ii was sufficiently favourable 
to the I'rench arms in Spain, but tow’ards the beginning of 
March the aspect of affairs charged. The Duke of Kelluno, 
notwithstanding the valour of his troops, was unsuccessful at 
Chiclana ; ’ and from that day the French army could not 
make head against the combined forces of luigland and 
Portugal. Even Massena, notwithstanding the title of Prince 
of Eslingen (or Essling), which he had w on under the walls of 
Vienna, w’as no longer “ the favourite child of victory ” as he 
had been at Zurich. 

Having mentioned Massena I may observe that he did 
not favour the change of the French Government on the 
foundation of the Empire. IVTassena loved two things,—glory 
and money; but as to w-hat is termed honours, he only 
valued those which resulted from the command C)f an army ; 
and his recollections all bound him to the Republic, becau.se 
the Republic recalled to his mind the most brilliant and 
glorious events of his military career. He w^as, besides, 
among the number of the Marshals who wished to sec a limit 
put to the ambition of Bonaparte; and he had assuredly 

* Barrosa. 
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done enough, since the commencement of the wars of the 

Republic, to be permitted to enjoy .some repose, which his 
health at that period required. What could he achieve 
ag’ainst the English in Portugal ? The combined forces of 
England and Portugal daily augmented, while ours dimin¬ 
ished. No efforts were spared by England to gain a 
superiority in the great struggle in which she was engaged ,* 
as her money was lavished profusely, her troops paid well 
wherever they went, and were abundantly sup|jlied with 
ammunition and provisions: the ITench army was com¬ 
pelled, though far from possessing such ample means, to 
purchase at the same high rate:, in order to keep the natives 
from joining the I^nglish party. Put even this did not 
prevent numerous ])arlial insurrections in different places, 
which rendered all cornmMnication with J^'rance extremely 
difficult. Armed bands continually carried off our dispersed 
soldiers ; and the presence of the British troops, supported 
by the money they spent in the country, excited the inha¬ 
bitants against us ; for it is impossible to .suppo.se that, 
unsupported by the English, Portugal could have held out 
a single moment against ITance. Ikit battles, bad weather, 
and even want, had so reduced the I’l'ench force that it was 
absolutely necessary our troops should repose when their 
enterprises could lead to no results. In this state of things 
JMassena was recalled, bccau.se his health was .so materially 
injured as to render it impcjssiblc for him to exert sufficient 
activity lo restore the army to a respcclablc footing. 

Under these circumstances Bonaparte sent Iwatrand into 
Illyria to take the place of Marinont, who was ordered in his 
turn to relieve Massena and take the command of the 
P'rcnch army in I’ortugal. Marmont on assuming the 
command found the troops in a deplorable state. The 
difficulty of procuring provisions was extreme, and the means 
he was compelled to em]doy for that purpose greatly height¬ 
ened the evil; at the same time insubordination and want of 
discipline prevailed to such an alarming degree that it w’ould 
be as difficult as painful to depict the situation of our army 
at this period. Marmont, by his steady conduct, fortunately 
succeeded in correcting the disorders wdiich prevailed, and 
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VCty soon found himself at the head of a well-organised 

army, amounting to 30,000 infantry, with forty pieces of 
artillery, but he had only a very small body of cavalry, and 
those ilhmounted. 

Affairs in Spain at the commencement of 1811 exhibited 
an aspect not very different from lliosc of Portugal. At first 
wc were uniformly successful, but our advantages were so 
dearly purchased that the ultimate issue of this struggle 
might easily have been foreseen, l>ecause when a jicople fight 
for their homes and their liberties the invading army must 
gradually diminish, while at the same time the armed 
population, emboldened by success, increases in a still more 
marked progression. Insurrection was now I'cgardctl by the 
Spaniards as a holy and .sacred duty, to which the recent 
meetings of the Cortes in the Isle of Leon had given, as it 
were, a legitimate character, since Spain found again, in the 
remembrance of her ancient privileges, at least the shadow 
of a Government— a centre around which the defenders of 
the soil of the reninsiila could rally.^ 

Tlic Continental system was the cause, if not of tlic eventual 
fall, at least of the rapid fall of Napoleon. Tins cannot ])e 
doubted if wc consider for a nioincnt tlic brilliant situation 
of the Kmpii e in 1811, and the effect simultaneously produced 
throughout Kurupc by that system, wliich undermined the 
most powerful llironc which ever existed. It was the Con¬ 
tinental .system tiuil Napoleon upheld in Spain, for lie had 
persuaded himself that tin’s system, rigorously enforced, 

^ T.orfl Wellington gnve Massenn a healing at Fiunitos < 1 ’< )noiv on tlic 5th of 
May 1811. Tl was soon after tins l»ali!e that Napoli-on sent Marniont to succeed 
Massena. Advancing on the southern ironlier of rorlugal the skilful Soiilt con¬ 
trived to lake Ihidajuz from a waverinij Spanish gani.'.on. Ahfuil this time, 
however, General (Jraham, witli his Ur'i.i-, . i.ups, sallied out of Cadiz, anrl beat 
the French on the heigh:' of J:. »osa, .vlh'h lie in front of ('adiz, which city the 
French were then l)e.sieging. i .j -oiii.aj;ed liy the .successes of our regular armie.s 
the Spanish Guerillas bi aine more and rnnie iiunu-rous and daring. Jly tlie eiul 
of i8ji Jf)scph Uonaparte founrl so many lliorns in his iisurj>ed crown that he 
implored his brother to put it on some other head. Naj)olc(jii woiikl not llien 
listen to his pray<*r. In the course of iSil a j)luii was laid for liberating I'erdi- 
nand from lii.s prison in Fiatice and jdacing liini at the head of .-iffairs in Spain, 
but was detected by tlic emissaries of lUnini)arle's ])olicc. Ferdinand's sister, the 
cx-Queen of I'.truria, had also jjlanned an escape to Kngland. Her agents were 
betrayed, tried by a military commi.ssioii, and .^hnt— the I’rincess herself was con¬ 
demned to close confinement in a Roman convent .—Editor of 1836 edition. 
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would strike a death-blow to the commerce of England ; and 
Duroc besides informed me of a circumstance which is of 
great weight in this question. Napoleon one day said to 
him, “ I am no longer anxious that Joseph should be King 
of Spain ; and he himself is indifferent about it. I would 
give the crown to the first comer who would shut his ports 
against the hm^lish.” 

Murat had come to Paris on the occasion of the limpress’ 
accouchement, and I saw him several times duriiv::^ his stay, 
for we had always been on the best terms ; and I must do 
him the justice to say that he never assumed the Kuv^ but 
to his courtiers, and tho.se who had known him only as a 
monarch. Eit;ht or ten days after the birth of the Kin^- of 
Rome, as I was one morniiiL^ walking in the Cliamps I'dysees, 

I met ]\lurat. lie was alone, and dres.sc‘d in a long blue 
overcoat. We were exactly ()i)])ositc the gardens of his 
sister-in-law, the Princess Borghese. “Well, Bourrienne/’ 
said Murat, after we had exchanged the usual courtesies, 
“well, what arc you about now?” 1 informed him how T 
had been treated by Naj^olcon, who, that I might not be 
in Hamburg when the decree of union arrived there, had 
recalled me to I’aris under a .show of conlidence. 1 think 
I still see the handsome and expressive countenance of 
Joachim when, having addressed him by the titles of Sire 
and Your Majest)’, he said to me, “ I’shaw ! Bc.)urricnnc, 
are we not old comrades ? The Phnperor has treated }'ou 
unjustly ; and to whom has he not been unjust ? Ilis dis¬ 
pleasure is preferable to his favour, which costs so dear! 
He says that he made us Kings ; but did we not make him 
an Emperor? To you, my fiiend, whom I have known 
long and intimately, I can make my profcssicui of faith. 
My sword, my blood, my life l)elong to the Ihnperor. 
When he calls me to the field to cc)mbat liis enemies and 
the enemies of France 1 am no longer a King, T resume 
the rank of a Marshal of the Empire; but let him require 
no more. At Naples I will be King of Naples, and 1 will 
not sacrifice to his false calculations the life, the wellbeing, 
and the interests of my subjects.^ Let him not imagine that 
1 If we add to the irksomeness of a foreign rule the severity of the irregular 
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he can treat me as he has treated Louis! For I am ready 

to defend, even against him, if it must be so, the rights of 
the people over whom he has appointed me to rule. Am I 
then an advance-guard King ?”^ These last words appeared 
to me peculiarly appropriate in the mouth of Murat, who 
had always served in the advancoguard of our armies, and 
I thought expressed in a very happy manner the similarity 
of his situation as a king and a soldier. 

I walked with Murat about half an hour. In the course 
of our conversation he informed me that his greatest cause 
of complaint against the ICmperor was his having first put 
him forward and then abandoned him. “ Ik-fore I arrived 
in Naples,” continued he, “ it was intimated to me that there 
was a design of assassinating me. W’hat did I do ? I 
entered that city alone, in full Oaylight, in an open carriage, 
for 1 would rather have been assassinated at once than have 
lived in the constant fear of being .so. I afterwards made 
a descent on the Isle of Caj)n, which succeeded. I attempted 
one against Sicil}*, and am certain it would have also been 
successful had the Kmperor fulfilled his j)romisc of .sending 
the d’oulon fleet to second my operati(.)ns ; but he issued 
contrary orckrs : //c ouicltii Mazariu, and zeis/u d me to play 
the part oj the adventurous Duke of Guise. But I see through 
his designs. Now that he has a son, on whom he has 

courls-inariial and military tiilninals and tlic dflcstcd con'^crij^tinn law, wliicli sent 
llic yomu; mv.n of siinnv Naples l^) by lln^u-^amls in Ni)i tlu’rn (jcrnniny or 

the \Nilds of I’uJaiid and Russia, it \Nill be understood Ikav unjiopular nuisl liave 
]>eeJi N:!])oIeon, who ordered all these thinj^s. M. de Ilourrienne, however, 
does not (A ei-e^l imale the efhs ts of the ('onliiiental s\slem : it had rediired one- 
half of ihe Kin<;dom to beij^niry. In the rii h oil ctJimtry about Cbilli])uli, Taranto, 
and Bari, ihioUi^li a huge ])ortion (»r A]>ulia and (.’alahria, many ])eoj)le no 
longer ])iesse'l the olises that lln-ir rirh grove-. ruiiii'.hefl, as, owing to the e\i.lU“.ion 
of Knglarui, America, etc., fruin the inaiUti, the jnico of the oil scarcely j)nid the 
expenses of its j)re])a!alici,. Miiiat, however, was always pcisonally poj)ular 
with a hirge jjortion nf die Ne.»pi»li!an nali«.)ii. - I'.iit/or of 183^ edition. 

^ 'J'he question In le ashed by Murat wouhl have been answeied by Naj-olcon 
in the affinnalive ; and indeed a great pail of the diHieullies of the Liinjieror and 
of the Kings set up by him was that thes(‘ Sovereigns would not recognise that 
this was their leal j'.osilioii. "I'hey were the leadeis of the advanced guard, or 
W'ardens of the marches, of tlic Kmpi»'e ; and their jiitiful, if natural and .some¬ 
times lionourable, attempts to assume the status of independent monarchs, did 
much to ruin the Emjiire to which alone they owed tluar existence. If Sjiain, 
Holland, and Italy w'crc to be iiidejiendent it was not for Joseph, Louis, and 
Murat to head the struggle in these countries. 
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bestowed the title of King of Rome, he merely wishes the 
crown of Naples to be considered as a deposit in my hands. 
He regards Naples as a future annexation to the Kingdom 
of Rome, to which I foresee it is his design to unite the whole 
of Italy. But let him not urge me too far, for I will oppose 
him, and conquer, or perish in the attempt, sword in hand.” 

I had the discretion not to inform Murat how correctly 
lie had divined the [)lans of the Kmperor and his projects 
as to Italy, but in regard to the Continental system, which, 
perhaps, the reader will be inclined to call my great stalking- 
horse, 1 spoke of it as I had done to the Prince of Sweden, 
and I perceived that he w'as fully disposed to follow my 
advice, as experience has sufficiently proved. It was in 
fact the Continental s}'stem which separated the interests of 
Murat from those of the PhTh>eror, and which craripellcd the 
new King of Naples to form alliances amongst the Princes 
at war with P'rancc. Different opinions have been enter¬ 
tained on this subject ; mine is, that the Marshal of the 
Emj)irc was wrong, but the King of Xaplcs right. 

The Ih'inces and Dukes of the Km[)ire must pardon me 
for so often designating them b}^ their Republican names. 
The Marshals set less value on their titles of nobility than 
the Dukes and Counts selected from among the civilians. Of 
all the sons of the Republic Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely 
was the most gratified at being a Count, whilst, among the 
fathers of the Revolution no one could regard with greater 
disdain than Jhaiche liis title of Duke of Otranto ;* he con¬ 
gratulated himself upon its ]x\ssession only once, and that 
was after the fall of the lunpirc. 

I have expressed my dislike of I'ouche ; and the reason 
of that feeling was, that I could not endure his svstem of 
making the police a govc’rnment within n government. He 
had left Paris before my rc'turn thither, hut I had frequent 
occasion to speak of that fauious jiersonagc to Savaiy, whom, 
for the reason above assigned, I do not always term Due de 
Rovigo. Savary knew better than any one the fallacious 

^ This is in opj>ositi()n lo ihc story that h'ourht' took to liis new dignity so 
kindly that, in recounting a conversation, he described Rohespieire as addics.siiig 
him as “Due d’Otrante.” 
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measures of Fouche s administration, since he was his sue- 

ccssor. Fouche, under pretence of encouraging men of 
letters, though well aware that the Emperor was hostile to 
them, intended only to bring them into contempt by making 
them write verses at command. It was easily seen that 
Napoleon nourished a profound dislike of literary mcn,^ 
though we must not conclude that he wished the public to 
be aware of that dislike. Those, besides, who devoted their 
pens to blazon his glory and his power were sure to be re¬ 
ceived by him with distinction. On the other hand, as 
Charlemagne and Louis XIV. owed a portion of the splen¬ 
dour of their reigns to the lustre reflected on them by litera¬ 
ture, he wished to a]:)pcar to patronise authors, provided that 
they never discussed questions relating to philosophy, the 
independence of mankind, and civil and political rights. 
With regard to men of science it was wholly different ; those 
he held in real estimation ; but men of letters, properly so 
called, were considered by him merely as a sprig in his Im¬ 
perial crown. 

The marriage of the Emperor with an Archduchess of 
Austria had set all the Court poets to work, and in this con¬ 
test (;f praise and flattery it must be confessed that the false 
gods were vanquislu^d by the true God ; for, in spite of their 
fulsome verses, not one of the disciples of Apollo could exceed 
the extravagance of the Ih’sliops in their pastoral letters. At 
a time when so many were striving to force themselves into 
notice there still existed a feeling of esteem in the public 
mind for men of su])erior talent who remained independent 
amidst the general cc^rruption ; such was M. Lemercier, such 
was M. de Chateaubriand. I was in ]\aris in the spring of 
i8ii, at ihc period of Chenier’s death," when the numerous 

* It would not be dilficuJt to show tliiit Najjoleoii li;id only a profound dislike 
for those literary men who used their pens in hitler attacks on liini, or in that 
])arty warfare which it was hi-^ j^reat ol)ject to an end to. If studying the 
works of tlie j^reat authors, lovirii; to converse with those who could p.ardon his 
elevation, and ])cnsionin'^ liolh those who praised and those who attacked him, is 
any proof of liking litcr.iry men, he certainly liked them. 

^ Marie Joseph do Chenier died in l8ll. lie had been a fervid Republican, 
while his brother Andre had taken the opposite sideandhad been guillotined in 1794. 
As Josejdi was not believed to liave exerted himself to save his brother his op¬ 
ponents delighted to speak of him, by an intentional mistake, as “the brother of 
Alh'I Chaiier.” Savary, then Minister of Tolice, claims (tome v. p. 17) to have 
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friends whom Chateaubriand possessed in the second class of 

the Institute looked to him as the successor of Chenier. This 

was more than a mere literary question, not only on account 
of the high literary reputation M. dq Chateaubriand already 
possessed, but of the recollection of his noble conduct at the 
period of the Due d’Enghien’s death, which was yet fresh in 
the memory of every one ; and, besides, no person could be 
ignorant of the immeasurable difference of opinion between 
Chenier and M. de Chateaubriand. 

M. de Chateaubriand obtained a great majority of votes, 
and was elected a Member of the Institute. This opened a 
wide field for conjecture in Paris. Kvery one was anxious 
to sec how the author of the (yC)iu' dn CJiristiaiiisuic^ the 
faithful defender of the Bourbons, would bend his elociuence 
to pronounce the eulogiiim of a regicide. The time for the 
admission of the new Member of the Institute arrived, but 
in liis discourse, copies of which were circulated in I’aris, he 
had ventured to allude to the death of Louis XVL, and to 
raise his voice against the regicides. This did not displease 
Napoleon ; but ]\T. dc Chateaubriand also made a profession 
of faith in favour of libcrt\% which, he said, found refuge 
amongst men of letters w hen banished from the politic body. 
This was great boldness for the time ; for though Bonaparte 
was secretly gratified at seeing the judges of Louis XVL 
scourged by an heroic pen, yet those men held the highest 
situations under the Government. Cambaceres filled the 
second place in the Emj)ire, although at a great distance 
from the first ; Merlin de Douai was also in penver ; and it 
is known how much liberty was stifled and liidden beneath 
the dazzling illusion of what is termed glory. A commission 
was named to examine the discourse of Chateaubriand. MM. 
Suard, dc Segur, dc Fontanes, «'ind two 01 three other mem¬ 
bers of the same class of the Institute nliose names I cannot 

got Cliatcaubriaml nominated to the Academy ; sec also Meilet {I.itirj'atiire 
/uan^aisc, 1S00-15, tome i. ]>. 245) to same effect. Chalcauliriand required 
some pres.sing to join what he called a den of philosophers, hut his jjermiuing hi.s 
name to be put forward is not fpiite consistent with his resignation of his post 
after the death of the Due d'Kiighien, and with his furious attack in 1814 on the 
fallen Kmperor. For a brief account of the complimentary odes of the period 
see MerUty tome i. p. 183, and Savary, tome v. p. J2. 
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recollect, were of opinion that the discourse should be read ; 
but it was opposed by the majority. 

When Napoleon was informed of what had passed he 
demanded a sight of the address, which was presented to him 
by M. Dam. After hava'ng ])eruscd it he exclaimed, “ Had 
this discourse been delivered 1 wtnild have sliut the gates 
of the Institute, and tlirown M. dc Chateaubriand into a 
dungeon for life.” The storm long ragfxl ; at length means 
of conciliation were tried. I'he Em})eror recpiircd M. dc 
Chateaubriand to prepare another discourse, which the latter 
refused to do, in spite of every menace. Madame Cay applied 
to Madame Rcgnault dc St. Jean d’Angely, who interested 
her husband In favour of the author of the Gniic (hi C/iris- 
tianisiiic. M. de Mon tali vet and Savary also acted on this 
occasion in the most praiseworthy manner, and succeeded in 
appeasing the first transports of the Emperor’s rage. But 
the name of Chateaubriand constantly called to mind the 
circumstances which had occasioned him to give in his resig¬ 
nation ; and, besides, Naixdeon had another complaint against 
him. He had published in the JMcrciirc an article on a work 
of M. Alexandre dc l^aborde. In that article, which was 
eagerly read in l\aris, and which caused the sui)pression of 
the dA.7V7//r, occurred the famous phrase which has been 
since so often rcpcatetl : “in vain a Nero trium]>hs : Tacitus 
is already born in his lunpire.” This quotation leads me to 
repeat an observation which, I believe, 1 have already made, 
VIZ. that it is a manifest misconception to compare Bonaparte 
to Nero. Napedeon’s ambition might blind his vision to 
political crimes, but in private life no man could evince less 
disposition to cruelty or blootlshed. A proof that he bore 
little resemblance to Nero is that his anger against the 
author of the article in question vented itself in mere words. 
“What!” exclaimed lie, “does Chatc^aubriand think 1 am a 
fool, and that I do not know what he means ? If he goes 
on this way 1 will have him sabred oi1 the stej^s of the 
Tuilcrics.” ^ '‘J'his language is quite characteristic of Bona- 


1 The acrount of the arifrer of Napoleon is ralher exnirgerated, anrl Cliateau- 
briand himself seems to have l)een the aullior of the jdirasi; al)Out sabring liim on 
the steps of tlie 'I'liilerics. It was Napoleon who had suggested llie iKJiiiination 
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parte, but it was uttered in the first ebullition of his wrath. 
Napoleon merely threatened, but Nero would have made 
good his threat; and in such a case there is surely some 
difference between words and deeds. 

The discourse of M. de Chateaubriand revived Napoleon’s 
former enmity against him ; he received an order to quit 
Paris. M. Daru returned to him the manuscript of his dis¬ 
course, which had been read by Bonaj^arte, who cancelled 
some j^assages with a pencil. \\"e can be sure that the phrase 
about liberty was not one of those s[)arcd by the Imperial 
pencil. However that may be, written copies were circulated 
with the text alterc-d and abbreviated ; and 1 ha\ e even been 
told that a printed edition ai)peared, but I have never seen 
any copies ; and as I do not find the discourse in the works 
of 1\1. de Chateaubriand 1 have reasf)n to believe tliat the 
author has not yet wished to publish it. 

Sucii were the j^rincipal circumstances attending the 
nomination of Chateaubriand to the Institute. I shall now 
relate some others which occurred on a prexioiis occasion, 
viz. on the election of an old and worthy visitor at Mal- 
maison, M. Lcimuxier, and which will serve to show one of 
those strange inconsistencies so frequent in the character of 
Napoleon. 

After the foundation of the Empire M. Lemcrcicr ceased 
to present himself at the Tuilerics, .St. Cloud, or at Malinai- 
son, though he was often seen in the sn/ous of ]\Iadamc 
J-Jonapartc while she }X't ho])ed not to become a Oiiccn. 
Two places were vacant at once in the second class of the 
Institute, which still contained a party favourable to liberty. 
This party, finding it impossible to influence the nomination 

of to tlic Inslitiilc ; aiul llial tlu* Knij^cror w.is noi iil-a'lviscil in 

to lliti (liseouihc itri'scntofl U) iiiiu fm lii.s sccnis ]iro\c‘(.l by I lie 

fuel that Ch:Uc;iiibri:iml iR*v(.‘r |)iil)lidicd it aiiKUii; lia .muI ihm’ i»a\c iiny acknow- 
text. Nai)c)k-()ii \vai>, however, ani^iy cnou.’.h to i;ivo riM.‘ to an amusing 
sconc. l>aru, Inmsclf an author ami a criiic, i)roiioiii. i)u* manu'.rri])! to tlit* 
J'-mperor, who received him alone, .and soon woikcd liinisclf into :i p.assioii over 
the discourse. Jlis furious npostrojdies of the absent riialenubiland were over¬ 
heard in tile .anlechamher, and lu lieved to be addressed to Dam. 'riuis, when 
Dam rc;ai>]ieared, he found himself, to Iiis surpri-^o, sluinned by all the men who 
on his entry had greeted liiin most warmly; each, liowi'ver,* on ascertaining the 
IniUi, assuring him that (ht‘v had not been duped. See the ilescriplion in Sainte 
liciivc’s Chatcauhriauii it sofi Cioupe LiUirain\ tome ii. pp. 99-no. 
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of both members, contented itself with naming one, it being 
the mutual condition, in return for favouring the Government 
candidate, that the Government party should not oppose 
the choice of the liberals. The liberal party selected M. 
Lcmercier, but as they knew his former connection with 
Bonaparte had been broken off they wished first to ascertain 
that he would do nothing to commit their choice. Chenier 
was empowered to inquire whether M. Lemercier would 
refuse to accompany them to the Tuilerics when they 
repaired thither in a body, and whether, on his election, 
he would comply with the usual ceremony of being pre¬ 
sented to the Emperor. M. Lcmercier replied that he 
would do nothing contrary to the customs and usages of 
the body to which he might belong: he was accordingly 
elected. The Government candidate was M. Esmenard, 
who was also elected. The two new members were pre¬ 
sented to the liinpcror on the same clay. On this occa¬ 
sion upwards of 400 persons were i)rescnt in the sdloJiy 
from one of \\hom T received these details. Wlien the 
Emperor saw M, Lemercier, for uhorn he had long pre¬ 
tended great friendship, lie said to him in a kind tone, 
“ Well, Lemercier, you arc now installed.'’ Lcmercier re¬ 
spectfully bowed to the Emperor, but without uttering a 
word in reply. Napoleon was mortified at this silence, but 
without sa 3 'ing an^^thing more Lemercier he turned to 
Esmenard, the member who should have been most accept¬ 
able to him, and vented upon him the whole weight of his 
indignation in a manner equally unfeeling and unjust. 
“ Well, Esmenard/' said he, “ do }’ou still hold your place 
in the police?”^ These w'orcls wx're spoken in so loud a 

1 For llie connc'ClioTi of I'^smcnard witli the jjolicc as editor, etc., see Snvary 
(tome V. p. 15), wlio him Jiigldy, and l)oasts tliat it w;is lie who got him, 

and later Chateaubrinnd into ilu* .Academy. Lemercier, who had been a favoured 
friend of Gcnernl Uona])nrte, withdrew from the txiiiit and sent hack his cross of 
the Legion of ITononr on iJie huindation of the Junpire. Jlis writings in the 
subsequent yciTirs were not very suece-sful, ev n allowing for tile restraints of the 
censorship. “ lie sent,” says Mcilet (tome . j). 263), ‘‘his jiieces to the censor 
as a general laiinclies his soldiers to the saidt. He thus had more than five 
great dramas killed under him.” Picscp ig his hostility during the lime of 
Napoleon’s power Lemercier seems to hr regretted the Restoration, or at 
least he might Jiave said with Hoffman when llicn asked why he did not write 
against Napoleon, “ liecause I have never flattered him.” 
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tone as to be heard by all present; and it was doubtless 

this cruel and anibij^uous speech which furnished the enemies 
of Esmenard with arms to attack his reputation as a man of 
honour, and to give an appearance of disgrace to those 
functions which he exercised with so much zeal and ability. 

When, at the commencement of i8i i, I left Paris 1 had 
ceased to delude myself respecting the brilliant career which 
seemed opening before me during the Consulate. I clearly 
pcrcciv'cd that since llonaparte, instead of receiving me as I 
expected, had refused to see me at all, the calumnies of my 
enemies were triumphant, and tliat I liad nothing to hope 
for from an absolute ruler, whose past injustice rendered 
him the more unjust. lie now possessed what he had so 
long and ardentK' wished for,—a son of his own, an inheritor 
of his name, his jiower, and his throne. I must take this 
opportunity of stating that tlie malevolent and infamous 
rumours spread abroad respecting the birth of the King of 
Rome wave wholly without foundation. My friend Corvisart, 
w'ho did not for a single instant leave Maria Louisa during 
her long and i)ainful labour, removed from my mind every 
doubt on the subject. It is as true that the young Prince, 
for w'hom the lunperor of Austria stood sponsc)!* at the font, 
was the son of Napoleon and the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa as it is false that Bonaparte was the father of the 
first child of llortcnse. The birth of the son of Xa]X)leon 
was hailed w'ith general enthusiasm.^ The Emperor was at 

^ The reader will fiiul sonic very intere.-^nne^ notices of this prreat event and 
the yjVcj which followeil, in the M. nioits of tu - f)iiclu\ss of Ah' -utirs, vol. iii. ]). 
279. ll ;i|)])cars fioni Mndenioiselle Aviiilion’s Memoirs th:U Najiulcon was 
the lirst to aiinoiiiici: to Josephine the birih uf his sun. “ Jn .Mich circumstances,” 
said niatlenioisellc, “all that jiasse.s in the hreasl uf a woman is iiiexiilicalde : 
the lMn]:>ress te.^tilied the greatest and the most sincere joy at an event uliiih was 
considered hy almost all Frenchmen as an iiiinn-n.st* hajtpiiiess h»r die Einpire. 

. . . Slie showed me, witli a sort uf ]>ride, llie letter Hu Emperor li.nl wriUen 
her with hi.s own liaiid, and in whicli he added, ifier having said, ‘My dear 
Josejdiine, 1 have a son,’ these other word^, ‘ 1 am at Uk. Miminil of my happiness.’ 

‘‘ ‘ \'es !’ said the Empress Josephine to me with visible emoiion, though 
without any sign of jealousy or ill-humour, ‘ Ves 1 he iiiu.si he teiy liap])y!’ 
and then, after drying some tears that escaped her, she rontiiiued, ‘and 1 also 
—I too ought to lie very haj^py at the happiness of the Emperor—hapjiy to see 
the fulfilment of the wishes of all France 1 now gather llie fiuits of my painful 
sacrifices, since they liave secured the ino^peiily of France.’” 

The little King of Koine, Napoleon Francis Uonapaitc, was born on the 20tli 
of March 1811. —Editor 1S36 edition. 
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the height of his power from the period of the birth of his 

son until the reverse he experienced after the battle of the 
Moskowa. The Empire, including the States possessed by 
the Imperial family, contained nearly 57)000,000 of in¬ 
habitants ; but the period was fist approaching when this 
power, unparalleled in modern times, was to collapse under 
its own weight. 



CHAPTER II. 


I iS 1 I. 

My return to (.lovcrnnient Committee establi^lied there—Anccclnle of 

the Comte de Cliiibnn—Napoleon's misiimlerstamlin^ vvilli the I'ope—Car¬ 
dinal l'\*seh — Convention of a Council—DcehiraLion rcriuired fioiii the 
liishops — Sjiain in i<Si i - <’‘(*rta 1 nty of war with Kiusia—l.auiislon supersedes 
Caulaincoart at St, retcisburi;—The war in Sj)aiii nec;leeted -'rror)ps of all 
nations at the disj)osal of llonap.irlc—Levy of National Cuard—Tieaties 
with Ihussia and Austria—Ca]')ilulation reneweil with S\\ itzerlanii—Intri<;ues 
\vith C/criiisclieff — Attacks of my enemies—Menvirial lo the Kmperor— 
Oilier de la Saussaye and the niV'^terious box Removal of tiie J*ope to 
Koiitainelfleau Anecdote of Ills Holiness and M. I )enoii—Departure of 
Napoleon and Maria Louisa for Dre'.tbm—Situation of afiairs in Spain and 
I’orluiTal — Rapj)’s account of the hanperor's journey to Dani/ie—Mutual 
wisli for war on the ]>art of Napoleon and Alexander -tswt'dcn and d'urkey 
—Napoleon’s vain atteni]it to tletach Sweden from her alliance with Russia. 

As I took the most lively interest in all that concerned the 
Hanse Towns, my first care on returning to Hamburg was 
to collect information from the most respectable sources 
concerning the influential members of tlic new Government.^ 
Davoust was at its head. On his arrival he had established 
in the Duchy of Alccklenburg, in Swcdisli J'omcrania, and in 
StralsLind, the capital of that province, military posts and 
custom-houses, and that in a time of profound peace with 
those countries, and without an)*^ previous declaration. The 
omnipotence of Napoleon, and the terror inspired by the 

^ Bourrienne look an iiilerest in Ilambiirij^ whir.li it is difticult to explain 
unless he was, as his enemies asserted, enLjaL^ed in Royalist plots ami in under¬ 
hand business there. In 1S13 I)a\oiisl complained to the I’anjKTor of his 
intrigues, and Napoleon replied that Bourrienne had been (nxlered to cease all 
corresj)ondcnee w'ith Jlamburg, and declared that he would arrest him if he still 
wrote there. ICvcii then, .50th June 1S13. Napoleon urged Davoust to try to 
discover Bourrienne’s robberies in order that he might be made to disgorge 
{Errcins^ tome ii. p. 241). 
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name of Davoust, overcame all obstacles which might have 

opposed those iniquitous usurpations. The weak were forced 
to yield to the strong. 

At Hamburg a Government Committee was formed, 
consisting of the Prince of Eckmuhl as President, Comte 
dc Chaban, Councillor of State, who superintended the 
departments of the Interior and Finance, and of M. P^aurc, 
Councillor of State, who was aj)pointed to form and regulate 
the Courts of Law. I had sometimes met M. dc Chaban at 
Malmaison. He was distantly related to Josephine, and had 
former!)' been an officer in the P'rench Guards, He was 
compelled to emigrate, having been subjected to every 
species of ixu'secution during the Revolution.’ 

M. de Chaban was among the first of the emigrants who 
returned to iM-ancc after the i8th Prumaire. He was at 
first made Sub-Prefect of Vendoine, but on the union of 
Tuscany with l^'rance Napoleon created him a member of 
the Junta api)ointed to regulate the affairs of Tuscany. 
He next became Prefect of Cobicntz and Prussels, was 
made a Count by Bonaparte, and was afterwards chosen a 
member of the Government Committee at Hamburg. M. 
dc Chaban was a man of upright princij)lcs, and he dis- 
charged his variems functions in a way that commanded 
esteem and attachment.- 

I'he Hanseatic Towns, united to the Grand Empire pro¬ 
fessedly for their welfare, .soon felt the blessings of the new 

^ 1 recollect an anecdote which hut tof) ^^ell depicts those disa<^trous limes. The 
Comte de Chuhan, heini; obliged to cross France during the Reign of'I'cMTor, was 
compelled to asMime a disguise, lie accordingly pvtnided hinisclf with a smock- 
frock, a cart and Ijorscs, and a load of corn. In this manner he journeyed from 
place to j)lace till he rcachcil the frontiers. Jle stojjped at Rocliaml^eaii, in the 
Vendomnis, wlaae he was recognised by the JMarshal de Rocliriml)eau, who, to 
guard against exciting any suspicion among his servaiils, trcalctd him as if he 
had really been a carman, and said to him, “ Vou may dine in (he kitchen.”- - 
Jloun'irnnc. 

^ “ Jf,” says llic Comte Alexandre de ruymaigre (p. 129), who was employed 
under Cliahaii in 181 [ at Tlamhurg, “any one coukl soften these dispositions (of 
Marshal Davoust), not by his very limited means, hut by the influence given by a 
patriarchal and reproacIil'\ss life, true moderation, and undoubted lionesly, it was 
the Comte de Chaban, Councillor of State, charged with the finances of the 
Northern Departments, lately annexed, lie was lovetl and esteemed at Hamburg, 
where he often succeeded in retlucing llic luirderis and in rendering the position 
le.ss painful.” Chaban died of typhus at Ilamhurg in 1812. 
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organisation of a regenerating Government. They were at 
once presented with the stamp-duty, registration, the lottery, 
the droits rchinis^ the tax on cards, and the octroi. This 
prodigality of presents caused, as wc may be sure, the most 
lively gratitude ; a tax for military quarters and for warlike 
supplies was imposed, but this did not relieve any one from 
having not only officers and soldiers, but even all the chiefs 
of the administration and their officials billeted on them. 
The refineries, breweries, and manufactures of all sorts were 
suppressed. The cash chests of the Admiralty, of the charity 
houses, of the manufactures, of the savings-banks, of the 
working classes, the funds of the jjrisons, the relief meant 
for the infirm, the chests of the refuges, orphanages, and of 
the hospitals, were all seized. 

More than 200,000 men, Italian, Dutch, and French 
soldiers, came in turn to stay there, but only to be clothed 
and shod; and then they left newly clothed from head 
to foot. To leave nothing to be wished for Davoust, from 
1812, established military commissions in all the thirty-second 
military division, before he entered upon the Russian cam¬ 
paign. To complete these oppressive measures he established 
at the same time the High Prcvotal Court of the Customs. 
It was at this time that M. Eudes, the director of the 
ordinary customs, a strict but just man, said that the rule of 
the ordinary customs ivonld be regretted., ^\for till nozo yon have 
only been on rosesd The professed judgments of this court 
were executed without a2:)peal and witlunit delay. From 
what I liave just said the situation and the miseiy of the 
north of Germany, and the consequent discontent, can be 
judged.’ 

During my stay in Hamburg, which on this occasion was 
not very long, Napoleon’s attention was j^articularly engaged 
by the campaign of Portugal, and his discussions with the 

^ In all tlii.s Davoust was only an inslriinu;nt. was then cnp;ai;etl in pre- 

parinjr the army for the Russian caini>aij;n, aiul the inevitalile strain fell heavily 
on the unfortunate lianse Towns. This is the other side of the descrij)tion of the 
enormous preparations which fill so much of'I'liieis and other historians. As for 
the seizure of all the cash, whatever might be its intended destination, this was 
certain to be done under the then great pressure. The same act on the ]-)art of 
the Russians, when they entered the town as allies, is recorded a little farther on 
by^Rourrieiinc without the sneens he employs against Davouat. 
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Pope. At this period the thunderbolts of Rome were not 
very alarming. Yet precautions were taken to keep secret 
the excommunication which Pius VII. had pronounced 
against Napoleon. The event, however, got reported about, 
and a party in favour of the Pope speedily rose up among 
the clergy, and more particularly among the fanatics. 
Napoleon sent to Savona the Archbishops of Nantes, 
Bourges, Treves, and IVjurs, to endeavour to bring about a 
reconciliation with His Holiness. But all their endeavours 
were unavailing, and after staying a month at Savona they 
returned to Paris without having done anything. But 
Napoleon was not discouraged by this first disappointment, 
and he .shortly afterwards sent a .second deputation, which 
experienced the .same fate as the first. Cardinal Fesch, 
Napoleon’s uncle, took part with' the Pope. P"or this fact I 
can vouch, though I cannot for an answer which he is said 
to have made to the Emperor. I have been informed that 
when Napoleon was one day speaking to his uncle about the 
Pope's obstinacy the Cardinal made some observations to 
him on his (Bonaparte's) conduct to the Holy Father, upon 
which Napoleon flew into a passion, and said that the Pope 
and he were two old fools. “ As for the Pope,” said he, “ he 
is too obstinate to listen to anything. No, 1 am determined 
he .shall never have Ivome again. . . . lie will not remain 
at Savona, and where docs he wash 1 should send him?”— 
“To Heaven, perhaps,” replied the Cardinal. 

The truth is, the Pmiperor was violently irritated against 
Pius VII. Observing wn’th uneasiness the differences and 
difficulties to which all the.se dissensions gave ri.se, he w^as 
anxious to put a stop to them. As the Pope would not 
listen to any yiroposilions that were made to him, Napoleon 
convoked a Council, which assembled in Paris, and at which 
.several Italian Ih.shops w'cre present. The Pope insisted 
that the temporal and spiritual interests should be discussed 
together ; and, however dispo.scd a certain number of ])relatc.s, 
particularly the Italians, might be to separate these tw^’o 
points of di.scussion, yet the influence of the Church and 
well-contrived intrigues gradually gave preponderance to the 
wu'shes of the I^ope. The Phnperor, having discovered that 
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a secret correspondence was carried on by several of the 
Bishops and Archbishops who had scats in the Council, 
determined to get rid of some of them, and the Bishops of 
Ghent, Troyes, Tournay, and Toulouse were arrested and 
sent to Vincennes. They were superseded by otliers. He 
wished to dissolve the Council, which he saw was making no 
advance towards the object he had in view, and, fearing that 
it might adopt some act at variance with his supreme wish, 
every member of the Council was individually required to 
make a declaration that the proposed changes were con¬ 
formable to the laws of the Church. It was said at the time 
that they were unanimous in this individual declaration, 
though it is certain that in the sittings of the Council 
opinions were divided. I know not what Ilis Holiness 
thought of these written ojfinions compared with the verbal 
opinions that had been delivered, but certain it is, though 
still a captive at Savona, he refused to adhere to the con¬ 
cessions granted in the secret declarations. 

The conllicts which took place in Spain during the year 
1811 were unattended by any decisive results. Some 
brilliant events, indeed, attested the courage of our troops 
and the skill of our generals. Such were the Vjattlc of 
Albufera and the taking of Tarragona, while Wellington was 
obliged to raise the siege of Badajoz. These advantages, 
which were attended only by glor\^ encouraged Napoleon in 
the hope of triumphing in the Beninsula, and enabled him to 
enjoy the brilliant frUs whicli took place at Baris in cele¬ 
bration of the birth of the King of Rome. 

On his return from a tour in Holland at the end of 
October Napoleon clearly saw’ that a rupture with Russia 
was inevitable.^ In vain he sent Lauriston as Ambassador 

^ It should l)c remarked that Napoleon w s far from bein^ anxious f<u- the M ar 
with Uussia. Melleinich (vol. ii. p. 402), vriiing on 26ih March iSil, says, 
“ Evcrylhinj^ seems to indicate that the Kmj'eror Niipoleoii is at present still far 
from desirinji; a war M'ith Russia. Ikil it s not less true that ilie lunpeior 
Alexander has given himself t)ver, nolens rWens, to the war party, and that he 
will biiiig aljout war, Ix'caiise the time is ap])ioacliing when lie will no longer be 
able to resist the reaction <»f the party in the infernal afl'airs of liis Empire, or the 
temper of his tnmy. The contest between Coinil Komanzow and the party 
opposed to that Minister seems on the jioint of ]ueei])itating a war between Russia 
and France.” This, from Mettcniich, is strong evidence. 
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to St. Petersburg to supersede Caulaincourt, who would no 

longer remain there: all the diplomatic skill in the world 
could effect nothing with a powerful Government which had 
already formed its determination. All the Cabinets in 
Europe were now unanimous in Avishing for the overthrow of 
Napoleon’s power, and the people no less ardently wished 
for an order of things less fatal to their trade and industiy. 
In the state to which Europe was reduced no one could 
counteract the wish of Russia and her allies to go to war 
with JMance—I.auriston no more than Caulaincourt. 

The war for which Napoleon was now obliged to prepare 
forced him to neglect Spain, and to leave his interests in 
that country in a state of real danger. Indeed, his occupa¬ 
tion of Spain and his well-known wish to maintain himself 
there were additional motives for inducing the powers of 
Europe to enter upon a war which would necessarily divide 
NaiK)leon’s forces. All at once the troops which were in 
Italy and the north of Germany moved towards the frontiers 
of the Russian Empire. From March i8ii the Emperor 
had all the military forces of Europe at his disposal. It 
was curious to see this union of nations, distinguished by 
difference of manners, language, religion, and interests, all 
ready to fight for one man against a power who had done 
nothing to offend them. Prussia herself, though she could 
not pardon the injuries he had inflicted upon her, joined his 
alliance, but with the intention of breaking it on the first 
opportunity. When the warAvith Russia was first spoken of 
Savary and I had frequent conversations cm the subject. I 
communicated to him all the intelligence I received from 
abroad respecting that vast enterprise. The Due dc Rovigo 
shared all my forebodings ; and if he and those who thought 
like him had been listened to, the war would probably have 
been aveuded. Through him I learnt who were the indi¬ 
viduals who urged the invasion. I'he eager ambition with 
which they looked forward to Viceroyalties, Ducliies, and 
endowments blinded them to the possibility of seeing the 
Cossacks in Paris. 

The gigantic entcrj)rise being determined on, vast pre¬ 
parations were made for carr}dng it into effect. Before his 
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departure Napoleon, who was to take with him all the dis- 
posable troops, caused a Saialns-coiisnltc to be issued for 
levying the National Guards, who were divided into three corps. 
He also arranged his diplomatic affi-iirs by concluding, in 
February 1812, a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with Prussia, by virtue of which the two contracting powers 
mutually guaranteed the integrity of their own possessions, 
and the European possessions of the Ottoman Porte, because 
that power was then at war with Ivussia. A similar treaty 
was concluded about the beginning of IMarch with Austria, 
and about the end of the same month Napoleon renewed 
the capitulation of France and Switzerland. At length, in 
the month of AjM-il, there came to light an evident proof of 
the success which liad attended M. Czernischeffs intrigues in 
Paris. It was ascertained <hat a clerk in the War Office, 
named Michel, had communicated to him the situation of the 
French forces in Germany. Michel was condemned to 
death, for tlic time was gone by when Ponaparte, confident 
in his genius and good fortune, could* communicate his plans 
to the spy of General Melas. 

In March 1812, when I saw that the approaching war 
w*ould necessarily take Napoleon from France, weary of the 
persecutions and even threats b\" which I was every day 
assailed, I addressed to the Emj)eror a memorial explaining 
my conduct and showing the folly and wickedness of iny 
accusers. Among them was a certain Ogier dc la Saussayc, 
who had sent a report to the Emperor, in which the principal 
charge was, that I had carried off a box containing important 
papers belonging to the Urst Consul. The accusation of 
Ogier dc la Saiissaye terminated thus : “/ adii to my repaid 
the interrogatories of MM, Westphalcn, Os\\ Chapeau Rouge, 
Auhschcr, Thierry, and Guuiprecht-Mares. The evidence of 
the latter bears principally on a certain mysterious box, a secret 
upon which it is impossible to throw any light, but the reality 
of which we arc bound to bclieveT These are his words. 
The affair of the mysterious box has been already explained. 
I have already informed the reader that I put my papers 
into a box, which I buried le.st it should be stolen from me.^ 

2 This burial of the box has been mentioned by Bourrienne at tlie time of his 
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But for that precaution I should not have been able to lay 

before the reader the autograph documents in my possession, 
and which I imagine form the most essential part of these 
volumes. In my memorial to the Emperor I said, in allu¬ 
sion to the passage above quoted, '' This, Sire, is the most 
atrocious [)art of Ogier s report. 

“Gumprccht being questioned on this point replies that 
the accuser has probabl}^ as well as himself, seen the circum¬ 
stance mentioned in an infamous pamphlet which appeared 
seven or eight years ago. It was, I think, entitled ‘ Le 
Secret du Cabinet des Tuilerics,’ and was very likely at the 
time of its ajipearance denounced by the i)olice. In that 
libel it is stated, among a thousand other calumnies equally 
false and absurd, that * Jl V/r// I left the First Consul I carried 
away a box full of important paperSy that I ivas in conse¬ 
quence sent to the Templey lolicre your brother foseph came to 
me and offered me my liberationy and a million of frajics, if I 
would restore the papers y whieh I refused to do I etc. Ogier, 
instead of looking for this libel in Hamburg, where I read 
it, has the impudence to give credit to the charge, the truth 
of which could have been ascertained immediately: and he 
adds, ‘ This secret we arc bound to helievel Your Majesty 
knows whether 1 was ever in the Temple, and whether 
Joseph ever made such an offer to me/^ I entreated that 
the Fanperor would do me the favour to bring me to trial ; 
for certainly I should have regarded that as a favour rather 
than to remain as I was, exposed to vague accusations ; yet 
all my solicitations were in vain. My letter to the Emperor 
remained unanswered ; but though Bonaparte could not 
spare a few moments to reply to an old friend, I learned 
through Duroc the contempt he cherished for my accusers. 
Duroc advised me not to be uneasy, and that in all proba¬ 
bility the Emperor’s prejudices against me would be speedily 
overcome ; and I must say that if they were not over¬ 
come it was neither the fault of Duroc nor Savary, who 

disgrace in 1S02. What possible right an ex-Secrctary had to keep autograph 
documents, and why he should be so anxious to conceal them if they were his 
own property, and contained nothing that could be used against him to substan¬ 
tiate the charges for which he was disgraced, are points he does not allude to. 
His indignant denial of Ogier’s statement is good. 
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knew how to rightly estimate the miserable intrigues just 

alluded to. 

Napoleon was at leng-th determined to extend the limits 
of his Empire, or rather to avenge the injuries which Russia 
had committed against his Continental system. Yet, before 
he departed for Germany, the resolute refusal of the Pope 
to submit to any arrangement urgently claimed his con¬ 
sideration. Savona did not appear to him a sufficiently 
secure residence for such a prisoner. He feared that when 
all his strength should be removed towards the Xiemen the 
English might cany off the Pope, or that the Italians, excited 
by the clergy, whose dissatisfaction was genc'ral in Ital}% 
would stir up those religious dissensions which are always 
fatal and difficult to quell. With the view, therefore, of 
keeping the Pope under His control he removed him to 
Fontainebleau, and even at one time thought of bringing 
him to Paris. 

The Emperor appointed M. Denon to reside with the 
Pope at Fontainebleau ; and to afford his illustrious prisoner 
the society of such a man was certainly a delicate mark of 
attention on the part of Napoleon. When speaking of his 
residence with Pius VII. M. Denon related to me the follow¬ 
ing anecdote. “ The Pope,” said he, was much attached to 
me. He always addressed me by the appellation ‘ ;//y sn/// 
and he loved to converse with me, especially on the subject 
of the Egyptian expedition. One day he asked me for my 
work on Egypt, which he said he wished to read ; and as 
you know it is not quite orthodox, and docs not perfectly 
agree with the creation of the world according to Genesis, I 
at first hesitated ; but the Pope insisted, and at length I 
complied with his wish. The Holy Father assured me that 
he had been much interested by the perusal of the book. I 
made some allusion to the delicate points ; upon which he 
said, ‘ No matter, no matter, my son; all that is exceedingly 
curious, and I must confess entirely new to me.* I then,** 
continued M. Denon, “told His Holiness why 1 hesitated to 
lend him the work, which, I observed, he had excommuni¬ 
cated, together with its author. ‘ Excommunicated you, my 
son ? * resumed the Pope in a tone of affectionate concern. 
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I am very sorry for it, and I assure you I was far from 

being^ aware of any such thin^/ ” 

When M. Denon related to me this anecdote he told me 
how g^reatly he had admired the virtues and resignation of 
the Holy Father; but he added that it would nevertheless 
have been easier to make him a martyr than to induce him 
to yield on any f)oint until he should be restored to the 
temporal sovereigiity of Rome, of which he considered him¬ 
self the elepositar}", and Avhich he would not endure the 
reproach of having willingly sacrificed. 7 \ftcr settling the 
place of the Tope’s residence Napoleon set off for Dresden, 
accompanied by Maria Louisa, who had expressed a wish to 
see her father^ 

^ Come, y(ui \vl\o would form a corvcct idea of the domination exercised 
by Na[)ule<)n o\rr Furopc, who desire to fatlioiu llie depth of tenor into which 
the Sf>\ ereij;n'5 of the C ontinent were pluni;;ed ; come, transport yourselves with 
UK* to Dre.^den, and tlicie contemplate that mighty Chief at the proudest period 
of his glnry—so near to tliat of his humiliation ! 

T'he Kmpernr oc'cujued the priiK'ipal apartments of the Palace. lie brought 
w'ith him almost the whole of his houschoKl, and formed a regular establishment, 
'the King <>f .Saxony w.is rtothing : it was constantly at Napoleon’s a})arlments 
that the soxereigiis and llieir families were assembled, by cards of invitation from 
the CIrand Marshal <»f his Palace. Private individuals were sometimes admitted ; 
1 had myself tlial lionour, on the day of my a}>j')t>intment to Polanil. d'lje Km- 
jieror liehl his levees a-, usiuil at nine. I'hen you should have seen in what num- 
beis, with wlial submissi\e limitlity, a crowd of jjolcntates—mixed and confounded 
among the courtiers and often entirely overlooked by them—awaited in fearful 
expoe fation tlie im)ment of a]»pearing before the new arbiter of tljeir destinies! 
\'ou should have heard tlie frivolous c)ucstions which the Km]>cror ]>ul to them, 
and the humlilc answer-, which they venlureil to liazard ! What Phiedra said of 
Ili’jpoiytiis may be justly api^lied to Na]K)]eon's residence at Dresden : 

Even nt the allars where 1 seciiril to j ray, 

'J his was iIjc: real j^ofl of all rny vow.s.” 

Napoleon w’as, in fad, the god of J)resden, the only King among all the 
kings asscunbled there- the King of kings !—on hitn all eyes were turned ; in /it's 
apartments, .ami arouncl /lis person, were colleclctl the august guests who fdled 
tlie Palace of the King of Saxony. d'hc throng of foicigners, of ofiicers, of 
courtiers—the arrival and ilejiartuie of couriers, crossing one another in every 
direction ; the mass of peojjlc liurrying to the gates of the J’alacc at the least 
movement of tlie Kmperor, crovv<ling upon his stej^s, gazing at him with an air of 
mingled admiiation and nstoiiisliineiit—the exiicctation of the future strongly 
painted in every face, the confidence on one side, the anxiety on the other—all 
tliesc together presented the vastest and nmsl interesting picture, the most brilli¬ 
ant and dazzling inonuinent ever yet raised to the jiower of Najioleon ! He had 
now certainly attained the zenith of his glory. He might hold his elevated 
station; but to surjjnss it secmctl imjiossible ” {llhtoire de r Amhassade dans le 
Grand DucJuI de VarsoTh\ en ibi2, par M. de Pradt, Archeveque dc Malines, 
alors Ambassadeur a Varsovie). 


/ 
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The Russian enterprise, the most gij^antic, perhaps, that 

the genius of man ever conceived since the ccjnquest of India 
by Alexander, now absorbed universal attention, and defied 
the calculations of reason. The Manzanares was forgotten, 
and nothing was thought of but tlic Nicmen, already so 
celebrated by the raft cjf Tilsit. Thither, as towards a com¬ 
mon centre, were moving men, horses, provisions, and baggage 
of every kind, from all parts of Europe. The hopes of our 
generals and the fears of all j^rudent men were directed to 
Russia. The war in Spain, which was becoming more and 
more unfortunate, excited but a feclde interest; and our 
most distinguished (jfficers looked upon it as a disgrace to 
be sent to the Tcninsula. In short, it was easy to foresee 
that the period was ikjI far distant when the I'rcnch would 
be obliged to recross the l^ixuiccs. Though the truth was 
concealed from the Emperor on many subjects, } et he was 
not deceived as to the situation of ^pain in the spring of 
1812. Ill Februar)^ tlio Duke of Kagusa had frankly in¬ 
formed him that the armies of Spain and rortugal could 
not, without considerable reinforcements of men and money, 
hope for any im[)ortant adv^antages since Ciudad-Rodrigo 
and Badajoz had fallen into the Iiands of the ICnglish. 

Before he commenced his great operations on the Niernen 
and the Volga Napoleon made a journey to Dantzic, and 
Rapp, who was then Governor of tliat city, informed me of 
some curious particulars connected with the Imperial visit 
The fact is, that if Rapps advice had been listened to, and 
had been supi)()rtcd by men higher in rank than himself, 
Bonaparte would not have braved the chances of the Russian 
war until those chances turned against him. Speaking to 
me of the Russians Rapp said, “They will soon be as wise 
as wc are! Every time wc go to war with them we teach 
them how to beat us.” I was struck with the originalit\' 
and truth of this observation, which at the time I heard it 
was new, though it has been often repeated since. 

“ On leaving Dresden,” said Rapp to me, “ Napoleon 
came to Dantzic. I expected a dressing ; for, to tell you 
the truth, 1 had treated very cavalierly both his custom¬ 
house and its officers, who were raising up as many enemies 
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to France as there were inhabitants in my Government I 

had also warned him of all that has since happened in 
Russia, but I assure you I did not think myself quite so 
good a prophet. In the beginning of 1812 I thus wrote to 
him : ‘If }Our Majesty should experience reverses you may 
depend on it that botli Russians and Germans will rise up 
in a mass to shake off the yoke. There will be a crusade, 
and all your allies will abandon you. Even the King of 
Bavaria, on whom you rely so confidently, will join the coa¬ 
lition. 1 cxccj)t only the King of Saxony, lie, perhaps, 
might remain faithful to you ; but his subjects will force 
him to make common cause with your enemies.^ The King 
of Na]:)lcs,” continued Rapp, “who had the command of the 
cavalry, had been to Dantzic before the Emperor. He did 
not seem to take a more favour^ablc view of the approaching 
campaign than 1 did. Murat was dissatisfied that the Em¬ 
peror would not consent to his rejoining him in Dresden ; 
and he said that he would rather be a captain of grenadiers 
than a King such as he was.'’ 

Here I interrupted Rapp to tell him what had fallen 
from Murat when 1 met him in the Champs Pllysccs. “ Bah !” 
resumed Rapp, “ Mural, brave as he was, was a craven in 
Napoleon’s presence ! On the Emperor’s arrival in Dantzic 
the first thing of which he spoke to me was the alliance he 
had just then concluded with Prussia and Austria. I could 
not refrain from telling him that we did a great deal of 
mischief as allies ; a fact of which I was assured from the 
reports daily transmitted to me rcsi)ecting the conduct of 
our troops. Bonaparte tossed his head, as you know he was 
in the habit of doing when he was displeased. After a 
moment’s silence, dropping the familiar thee and thou, he 
said, ' Monsieur Ic General, this is a torrent which must be 
allowed to run itself out. It will not last long. I must 
first ascertain whether Alexander decidedly wishes for war.’ 
Then, .suddenly changing the subject of conversation, he 
said, ‘ Have you not lately ob.served something extraordinary 
in Murat? I think he is quite altered. Is he ill ?’—‘ Sire,’ 
replied I, ‘Murat is not ill, but he is out of spirit.s.’—‘Out 
of spirits ! but why ? Is he not satisfied with being a King ?’ 
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—‘ Sire, Murat says he is no King.’—‘ That is his own fault. 

Why docs he make himself a Neapolitan ? Why is he not a 
Frenchman ? When he is in his Kingdom he commits all 
sorts of follies. He favours the trade of England ; that I 
will not suffer.’ 

“When,” continued Rapp, “he spoke of the favour ex¬ 
tended by Murat to the trade between Naples and England 
I thought my turn would come next; but I was deceived. 
No more was said on the subject, and when I was about to 
take my leave the Emperor said to me, as when in his best 
of humours, ‘ Rapp, you will sup with me this evening.’ I 
accordingly supped that evening with the Emperor, who had 
also invited the King of Naples and Berthicr. Next day 
the Emperor visited the foilress, and afterwards returned to 
the Government Palace, where he received tlie civil and 
military authoritic.s. He again invited Murat, Berthier, and 
me to supper. When wc first sat down to table we were 
all very dull, for the Emperor was silent; and, as you welt 
know, under .such circumstances not even ]\Iurat hinnself 
dared to be the first to speak to him. At length Napoleon, 
addressing me, inquired how far it was from Cadiz to Dant- 
zic. ‘Too far, Sire,’ replied I. ‘I understand you, Mon¬ 
sieur le General, but in a few months the distance will be 
still greater.’—‘ So much the worse, Sire !’ Here there was 
another pause. Neither Murat nor l^crthier, on whom the 
Emperor fixed a scrutinising glance, uttered a word, and 
Napoleon again broke silenee, but without addrcs.sing any 
one of us in particular : ‘ Gentlemen,’ said he in a solemn 
and rather low tone of voice, ‘ I sec [)lainl\' that you are 
none of you inclined to fight again. The King of Naples 
docs not wish to leave the fine climate of his dominions, 
Berthicr wishes to enjoy the diversion of the chase at his 
estate of Gros Bois, and Rapp is impatient to be back to 
his hotel in Paris.’ Would you believe it,” pursued Rapp, 
that neither Murat nor l^crthier said a word in reply ? and 
the ball again came to me. I told him frankly that what 
he said was perfectly true, and the King of Naples and the 
Prince of Ncufchatcl complimented me on my spirit, and 
observed that I was quite right in saying what I did. ‘Well,’ 
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said I, ‘ since it was so very right, why did you not follow 

my cxam[)lc, and why leave me to say all ?* You cannot 
conceive/' added Rapp, “ how confounded they both were ; 
and especially Murat, though he was very differently situated 
from Berthier.” 

The negotiations which Bonaparte opened with Alexander, 
when he }'ct wished to seem averse to war, resembled those 
oratorical paraphrases \\'hich do not prevent us from coming 
to the conclusion we wish. The two Emperors equally 
desired war ; the one with the view of consolidating his 
power, and the other in the hope of freeing himself from a 
yoke which threatened to reduce him to a state of vassalage, 
for it was little short of this to require a power like Russia 
to close her ports against England for the mere purpose of 
favouring tlic interests of France. At that time only two 
Eunjpean powers were not tied to Napoleon's fate—Sweden 
and Turkey. Napoleon was anxious to gain the alliance of 
these two powers. With respect to Sweden his efforts \vcre 
vain ; and though, in fact, Turkey was then at war with 
Russia, yet the Grand Seignior was not now, as at the time 
of Sebastiani’s embassy, subject to the influence of France. 

The peace, which was soon concluded at Bucharest, 
between Russia and Turkey increased Napoleon's embarrass¬ 
ment. The left of the Russian army, secured by the neu¬ 
trality of Turkey, was reinforced by Ikigration's corps from 
Moldavia: it subsequently occupied the right of the Ikresina, 
and destroyed the last hope of saving the wreck of the 
French army. It is difficult to conceive how Turkey could 
have allowed the consideration of injuries she had received 
from France to induce her to terminate the war with Russia 
when France was attacking that power with immense forces. 
Th(! Turks never had a fairer opportunity for taking revenge 
on Russia, and, unfortunately for Napoleon, they suffered it 
to escape.^ 

• This imporlunt Ircnty of peace between Russia and 'J'lirkey, through the 
mediation of Great Ihilain, wa^ adinirahly conducted, and brought to a most 
successful issue by I^ord Stratford, then Mr. S. Canning, a young man and a 
very young diplomatist. Lord Stiallord de Redclyffc, like bis cousin George 
Canning, gained high literary lionours as well as political ones. He was the 
author of a magnificent ode on the fall of IJonnjiarte,—a piodiiction with which 
Lord Lyrori was enchanted. It is curious that a few years .ago the Court of 
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Napoleon was not more successful when he sought the 
alliance of a Prince whose fortune he had made, and who 
was allied to his family, but with whom he had never been 
on terms of good understanding. The Emperor Alexander 
had a considerable corps of troops in Finland destined to 
protect that country against the Swedes, Napoleon having 
consented to that occupation in order to gain the provisional 
consent of Alexander to the invasion of Spain. What was 
the course pursued by Napoleon when, being at war with 
Russia, he wished to detach Sweden from her alliance with 
Alexander? lie intimated to Bernadotte that he had a 
sure opportunity of retaking Finland, a conquest which 
would gratify his subjects and win their attachment to him. 
By this alliance Napoleon wished to force Alexander not to 
withdraw the troops who were in the north of his Empire, 
but rather to augment their numbers in order to cover 
Finland and St. Petersburg. It w^as thus that Napoleon endea¬ 
voured to draw the Prince Royal into his coalition. It was 
of little consequence to Napoleon wiiether Bernadotte suc¬ 
ceeded or not. The Emperor Alexander w'ould nevertheless 
have been obliged to increase his force in I'inland ; that was 
all that Napoleon wished. In the gigantic struggle upon 
w^hich France and Russia w^ere about to enter the most 
trivial alliance was not to be neglected. In January 1812 
Davoust invaded Swedish Pomerania w ithout any declaration 
of w’'ar, and w'ithout any apparent moti\'e. Was this incon¬ 
ceivable violation of territory likely to dispose the Prince 
Royal of Sweden to the proposed alliance, even had that 
alliance not been adverse to the interests of his country ? 
That was impossible ; and l^ernadotte took the part which 
was expected of him. He rejected the offers of Napoleon, 
and prepared for coming events. 

The Emperor Alexander wdshed to wn’thdraw his force 
from Finland for the purpose of more effectively opposing 

Russia should have positively refused to receive as British Ambassador the dis¬ 
tinguished individual who once did their country such signal service. Such, 
however, was the fact, and after lung delays and many heart-burnings, during 
which the Kmperor Nicholas would state no motives fur his almost unprecedented 
refusal, Lord Durham was appointed by the Cabinet to supply Sir Stratford 
Canning’s place .—Editor ^'1836 edit ion. 
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the immense army which threatened his States. Unwilling 

to expose Finland to an attack on the part of Sweden, he 
had an interview on the 28th of August 1812, at Abo, with 
the Prince Royal, to come to an arrangement with him for 
uniting their interests. I know that the Emperor of Russia 
pledged himself, whatever might happen, to protect Berna¬ 
dette against the fate of the new dynasties, to guarantee the 
possession of his throne, and promised that he should have 
Norway as a compensation for Finland. He even went so 
far as to hint that Ikrnadotte might supersede Napoleon. 
Bernadotte adopted all the propositions of Alexander, and 
from that moment Sweden made common cause against 
Napoleon. The Prince Royal’s conduct has been much 
blamed, but the question resolved itself into one of mere 
political interest. Could Bcrna.dotte, a Swede by adoption, 
prefer the alliance of an ambitious sovereign whose vengeance 
he had to fear, and Avho had sanctioned the seizure of P'inland 
to .that of a powerful monarch, his formidable neighbour, his 
protector in Sweden, and whose hostility might effectually 
support the hereditary claims of young Gustavus ? Sweden, 
in joining I'rance, would thereby have declared herself the 
enemy of iMigland. Where, then, would have been her 
navy, her trade, and even her existence ? 
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It may now be asked whether Bonaparte, previous to entering 
upon the last campaign, had resolved on restoring Poland to 
independence. The fact is that Bonaparte, as Emperor, 
never entertained any positive wish to re-establish the old 
Kingdom of J’oland, tliough at a previous period he was 
strongly inclined to that re-establishment, of which he felt 
the necessity. lie may have said that he would re-establish 
the Kingdom of Poland, but I beg leave to say that that is 
no reason for believing that he entertained any such design. 
He had said, and even sworn, that he would never aggrandise 
the territory of the l^mpirc 1 The changcablcncss of Bona¬ 
parte’s ideas, plans, and projects renders it difiicult to master 
them ; but they may be bc.st understood when it is considered 
that all Napoleon’s plans and conceptions varied with his 
fortune.s. Thus, it is not unlikely that he might at one time 
have considered the rc-establishmcnt of Poland as essential 
to European policy, and afterwards have regarded it as 
adverse to the development of his ambition. Who can 
venture to guess what passed in his mind when dazzled by 
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his glory at Dresden, and whether in one of his dreams he 
might not have regarded the Kmpire of the Jagellons as 
another gem in the Imperial diadem? The truth is that 
Bonaparte, when Gcncral-in-Chief of the army of Egypt and 
First Consul, had deeply at heart the avenging the dismem¬ 
berment of Poland, and I have often conversed with him 
on this most interesting subject, upon which we entirely 
concurred in opinion. But times and circumstances were 
changed since we walked together on the terrace of Cairo 
and mutually deplored the death of young Sulkowski. Had 
Sulkowski lived Napoleon’s favourable intentions with respect 
to Poland might perliaps have been confirmed. A fact which 
explains to me the coolness, I may almost say the indifference, 
of Bonaparte to the resurrection of Poland is that the com¬ 
mencement of the Consulate was the period at which that 
measure particularly occupied his attention. How often did 
he converse on the subject with me and other persons who 
may yet recollect his sentiments ! It was the topic on which 
he most loved to converse, and on which he spoke with 
feeling and enthusiasm. In the Monitcur of the period here 
alluded to 1 could point out more than one article without 
signature or official character which Napoleon dictated to 
me, and the insertion of which in that journal, considering 
the energy of certain expressions, sufficiently proves that 
they could have emanated from none but Bonaparte. It was 
usually in the evening that he dictated to me these articles. 
Ihcn, when the affairs of the day were over, he would launch 
into the future, and give free scope to his vast projects. 
Some of these articles were characterised by so little modera¬ 
tion that the Ph'rst Consul would very often destroy them in 
the morning, smiling at the violent ebullitions of the preceding 
night. At other times I took the liberty of not sending them 
to the Monitcur on the night on which they were dictated, 
and though he might earnestly wish their insertion I adduced 
reasons good or bad, to account for the delay. He would 
then read over the article in question, and approve of my 
conduct; but he would sometimes add, “It is nevertheless 
true that with an independent Kingdom of Poland, and 
150,000 disposable troops in the east of France, I should 
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always be master of Russia, Prussia, and Austria ”—‘‘ General,” 

I would reply, “ 1 am entirely of your opinion; but wherefore 
awaken the suspicions of the interested parties ? Leave all to 
time and circumstances.” 

The reader may have to learn, and not, perhaps, without 
some surprise, that in the protocol of the sittings of the 
Congress of Chatillon Napoleon put forward the spoliation 
of Poland by the three principal powers allied against him 
as a claim to a more advantageous peace, and to territorial 
indemnities for France. In policy he was right, but the 
report of foreign cannon was already loud enough to drown 
the best of arguments. 

After the ill-timed and useless union of the Ilanse Towns 
to P>ance I returned to Hamburg in the spring of 1811 to 
convey my family to h'rancc. I then had some conversation 
with Davoust. On one occasion I said to him that if his 
hopes were realized, and my sad predictions respecting the 
war with Russia overthrown, I hoped to see the restoration 
of the Kingdom of Poland. Davoust replied that that event 
was probable, since he had Napoleon’s promise of the Vice¬ 
royalty of that Kingdom, and as several of his comrades had 
been promised starosties. Davoust made no secret of this, 
and it was generally known throughout Hamburg and the 
north of Germany. ILit notwithstanding what Davoust said 
respecting Napoleon’s intentions I considered that these 
promi.ses had been conditional rather than positive. 

On Napoleon’s arrival in Poland the Diet of Warsaw, 
assured, as there seemed reason to be, of the Emperor’s sen¬ 
timents, declared the Kingdom free and independent. The 
different treaties of dismemberment were pronounced to be 
null; and certainly the Diet had a right so to act, for it 
calculated upon his support. But the address of the Diet to 
Napoleon, in which these principles were declared, was ill 
received. His answer was full of doubt and indecision, the 
motive of which could not be blamed. To secure the 
alliance of Austria against Russia he had just guaranteed to 
his father-in-law the integrity of his dominions. Napoleon 
therefore declared that he could take no part in any movement 
or resolution which might disturb Austria in the possession 
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of the Polish provinces forming a part of her Empire. To 

act otherwise, he said, would be to separate himself from his 
alliance with Austria, and to throw her into the arms of 
Russia. But with regard to the PoHsh-Russian provinces, 
Napoleon declared he would see what he could do, should 
rrovidence favour the good cause. These vague and ob¬ 
scure expressions did not define what he intended to do 
for the Poles in the event of success crowning his vast 
enterprises. They excited the distrust of the Poles, and 
had no other result. On this subject, however, an 
observation occurs which is of some force as an apology for 
Napoleon. Poland was .successively divided between three 
powers, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, with each of which 
Napoleon had been at war, but never with all tliree at once. 
He had therefore never been able to take advantage of his 
victories to re-establish Poland without injuring the interests 
of neutral powers or of his allies. Hence it may be con¬ 
cluded not only that he never had the positive will which 
would have triumphed over all obstacles, but also that there 
never was a possibility of realising those dreams and projects 
of revenge in which he had indulged on the banks of the 
Nile, as it were to console the departed spirit of Sulkowski. 

Bonaparte’s character presents many unaccountable incon¬ 
gruities. Although the most positive man that perhaps ever 
existed, yet there never was one who more readily yielded to 
the charm of illusion. In many circumstances the wish and 
the reality were to him one and the same thing. He never 
indulged in greater illusions than at the beginning of the 
campaign of Moscow. PNcn before the approach of the 
disasters which accompanied the most fatal retreat recorded 
in history, all sensible persons concurred in the opinion that 
the Emperor ought to have passed the winter of 1812-13 in 
Poland, and have resumed his vast enterprises in the .spring. 
But his natural impatience impelled him forward as it were 
unconsciou.sly, and he seemed to be under the influence of 
an invisible demon stronger than even his own strong will. 
This demon was ambition. He who knew so well the value 
of time, never sufficiently understood its power, and how 
much is sometimes gained by delay. Yet Caesar’s Commen- 
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taries, which were his favourite study, ought to have shown 
him that Caesar did not conquer Gaul in one campaign. 
Another illusion by which Napoleon was misled during the 
campaign of Moscow, and perhaps past experience rendered 
it very excusable, was the belief that the Emperor Alexander 
would propose peace when he saw him at the head of his 
army on the Russian territory. The prolonged stay of 
Bonaparte at Moscow can indeed be accounted for in no 
other way than by supposing that he expected the Russian 
Cabinet would change its opinion and consent to treat for 
peace. However, whatever might have been the reason, 
after his long and useless slay in Moscow Napoleon left that 
city with the design of taking up his winter quarters in 
Poland ; but l^^ate now frowned upon Napoleon, and in that 
dreadful retreat the elements seemed leagued with the 
Russians to destroy the most formidable army ever com¬ 
manded by one chief. To find a catastrophe in history 
comparable to that of the Bercsina we must go back to the 
destruction of the legions of Varus. 

Notwithstanding the general dismay which prevailed in 
Paris that capital continued tranc|uil, when by a singular 
chance, on the very day on which Napoleon evacuated the 
burning city of Moscow, Mallet attempted his extraordinary 
enterprise. This General, who had always professed Repub¬ 
lican principles, and was a man of bold decided character, after 
having been imprisoned for some time, obtained the permis¬ 
sion of Government to live in Paris in a hospital house 
situated near the Barriere du Tronc. Of Mallet’s conspiracy 
it is not necessary to say much after the excellent account 
given of it in the Memoirs of the Due de Rovigo. Mallet’s 
plan was to make it be believed that Bonaparte had been 
killed at Moscow', and that a new' Government was established 
under the authority of the Senate. But what could Mallet 
do? Absolutely nothing: and had his Government con¬ 
tinued three days he would have experienced a more 
favourable chance than that wdiich he ought reasonably to 
have expected. He asserted that the Emperor w'as dead, 
but an estafette from Russia would reveal the truth, 
resuscitate Napoleon, and overwhelm with confusion Mallet 
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and his proclamations. His enterprise was that of a madman. 
The French were too weary of troubles to throw themselves 
into the arms of Mallet or his associate Lahorie, who had 
figured so disgracefully on the trial of Moreau. Yet, in spite 
of the evident impossibility of success, it must be confessed 
that considerable ingenuity and address marked the com¬ 
mencement of the conspiracy. On the 2 2d of October 
Mallet escaped from the hospital house and went to Colonel 
Soulier, who commanded the tenth cohort of the National 
Guard, whose barracks were situated exactly behind the 
hospital house. Mallet was loaded with a parcel of forged 
orders which he had himself prepared. lie introduced 
himself to Soulier under the name of General La Mottc, and 
said that he came from General Mallet.^ 

Colonel Soulier on hearing of the Emperor’s death was 
affected to tears. He immediately ordered the adjutant to 
assemble the cohort and obey the orders of General La 
Motte, to whom he expressed his regret for being himself 

too ill to leave his bed. Tt was then two o’clock in the 

^ General Mallet (^ave out lliat the Kmperor was Idllecl under the walls of 

Moscow oil the Sih of October ; he could not take any other day without 

incurring the risk of being contradicted by the arrival of the regular courier. The 
Kmperor being dead, he concluded that the .''cnate ought to be invested with the 
supreme authority, and he therefore resolved to arldress himself in the name of 
that body to the nation .nnd the army. In a proclamation to the soldiers he 
dejdored the death of the Kmperor ; in another, after announcing the abolition of 
the Imperial system and the Kcstoralion of the Republic, he indicated the manner 
in wliich the Government was to be leconslructed, described tlic branches into 
whicli j)ublic aulliority was to be divided, and n.amed the Directors. Attached 
to the different documents tlierc appeared tlie signatures of several Senators whose 
names lie recollected but with whom he had censed to have any intercourse for a 
great number of years. T’hcsc signatures were all w'ritten by Mallet, and he 
drew up a decree in the name of the Senate, and signed by the same Senators, 
appointing himself GoviTnor of Pari.s, and commander of the troops of the first 
military division, lie also drew up other decrees in the same form, which pur¬ 
ported to promote to higher ranks all the military officers he intended to make 
instruments in the execution of his enterprise. 

lie ordered one regiment to close all the barriers of Paris, and to allow no 
person to pass through them. This w.as done ; so that in all the neighbouring 
towns from which assistance, in case of need, miglil have been obtained, nothing 
was known of the tran.sactions in Paris. lie sent the other regiments to occupy 
the Bank, the ^J’rcasury, and different Ministerial Offices. At the Treasury 
some resistance was made. The Minister of that Department was on the spot, 
and he employed the guard of his household in maintaining his authority. But 
in the whole of the two regiments of the Paris Guard not a single objection was 
started to the execution of Mallet’s orders {Memoirs of the Due de Rovigo^ tome vi, 

p. 20). 
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morning, and the forged documents respecting the Emperor's 
death and the new form of Government were read to the 
troops by lamplight. Mallet then hastily set off with i 200 
men to La Force, and liberated the Sieurs Guidal and 
Lahorie, who were confined there. Mallet informed them of 
the Emperor’s death and of the change of Government; gave 
them some orders, in obedience to which the Minister and 
Prefect of Police were arrested in their hotel. 

I was then at Courbcvoic, and I went to Paris on that 
very morning to breakfast, as I frequently did, with the 
Minister of Police. My .surprise may be imagined when 
I learned from the porter that the Due dc Rovigo had 
been arrested and carried to the prison of La I'orce. I 
went into the house and was informed, to my great astonish¬ 
ment, that the ephemeral Minister was being measured for 
his official suit, an act which so completely denoted the 
character of the conspirator that it gave me an insight into 
the bu.sines.s. 

Mallet repaired to General Hulin, who had the command 
of Paris. He informed him that he had been directed by 
the Minister of Police to arrest him and seal his papers, 
llulin asked to sec the order, and then entered his cabinet, 
where Mallet followed him, and just as Hulin was turning 
round to speak to him he fired a pistol in his face. Hulin 
fell: the ball entered his cheek, but the wound was not 
mortal. The most singular circumstance connected with the 
whole affair i.s, that the captain whom Mallet had directed 
to follow him, and who accompanied him to Hulin’.s, saw 
nothing extraordinary in all this, and did nothing to stop 
it. Mallet next proceeded, very composedly, to Adjutant- 
General Doucct’s. It happened that one of the inspectors 
of the police was there. He recognised General Mallet as 
being a man under his supervision. He told him that he 
had no right to quit the ho.spital house without leav^'c, and 
ordered him to be arrested. Mallet, seeing that all was 
over, was in the act of drawing a pistol from his jDocket, but 
being observed was seized and disarmed. 'Phus terminated 
this extraordinary conspiracy, for which fourteen lives paid 
the forfeit; but, with the exception of Mallet, Guidal, and 
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Lahorie, all the others concerned in it were either machines 

or dupes. 

This affair produced but little effect in Paris, for the 
enterprise and its result were made known simultaneously. 
But it was thought droll enough that the Minister and Pre¬ 
fect of Police should be imprisoned by the men who only 
the day before were their prisoners. Next day I went to 
see Savary, who had not yet recovered from the stupefaction 
caused by his extraordinary adventure. He was aware that 
his imprisonment, though it lasted only half an hour, was a 
subject of merriment to the Parisians.^ 

The Emperor, as I have already mentioned, left Moscow 
on the day when Mallet made his bold attempt, that is to 
say, the 19th of October.*"’ He was at Smolensko when he 
heard the news. Rapp, who had been wounded before the 
entrance into Moscow, but who was sufficiently recovered to 
return home, was with Napoleon when the latter received 
the despatches containing an account of what had happened 
in Paris. He informed me that Napoleon was much agitated 
on perusing them, and that he launched into abuse of the 
inefficiency of the police. Rapp added that he did not 
confine himself to complaints against the agents of hi.s 
authority. “Is, then, my power so insecure,’* said he, “that 
it may be put in peril by a single individual, and a prisoner? 
It would appear that my crown is not fixed very firmly 
on my head if in my own capital the bold stroke of three 
adventurers can shake it. Rapp, misfortune never comes 
alone ; this is the comi^lcment of what is passing here. I 
cannot be everywhere; but I must go back to Paris ; my 


' Savary’s arrest was a rich subject for tlie wils of Paris. “ I will fjiiotc on 
this occasion,” says Mndcmoiselle Avrillion, “a/wz-w^?/ that was repeated from 
one end of the city to the other: as every one knows, it was in the middle of 
the night that the Due flc Kovigo was seized : the Duchess, terrified liy the noise 
she heard, rushed out of her bedroom ni deshabille^ which made the wags say 
that “La pcrsoniic ([ui s’etait le mieux montree, dans Paffaire de Mallet, e’etait 
la Duchesse de Kovigo.” See also the Memoirs of Rapp, p. 251. 

2 It was not on the iQlh of October but on the night of the 22d of October that 
Mallet commenced his enterprise, which finished early on the 2 3d of October 1812 ; 
see Thiers, tome xiv. p. 526. Napoleon had left Moscow on the 19th, and on the 
22d was approaching Malo-Jaroslawetz, of ill name for him, wlierc on the 24th of 
October he was thrown off his intended line of retreat on to the same line as he 
had advanced by. 
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presence there is indispensable to reanimate public opinion. 
I must have men and money. Great successes and great 
victories will repair all. I must set off.” Such were the 
motives which induced the Emperor to leave his army. It 
is not without indignation that I have heard his precipitate 
departure attributed to personal cowardice. He was a 
stranger to .such feelings, and was never more happy than 
on the field of battle. 1 can readily conceive that he was 
much alarmed on hearing of Mallet’s enterprise. The re¬ 
marks which he made to Rapp were those which he knew 
would be made by the public, and he well knew' that the 
affair was calculated to banish those illusions of power and 
stability with which he endeavoured to surround his govern¬ 
ment. 

On leaving Moscow Napoleon consigned the wrecks of 
his army to the care of his most distinguished generals : to 
Murat, who had so ably commanded the cavalry, but wlio 
abandoned the army to return to Naples ; and to Ncy, the 
hero, rather than the Prince of the Moskow^a, w^hose name will 
be immortal in the annals of glory, as his death wall be 
eternal in the annals of party revenge. Amidst the general 
disorder Eugene, more than any other chief, maintained a 
sort of discipline among the Italians ; and it wiis remarked 
that the troops of the south engaged in the fatal campaign 
of Moscow had endured tlie rigour of the cold better than 
those troops who were natives of Ic.ss genial climates.^ 

.Napoleon’s return from Moscow^ was not like his returns 
from the campaigns of Vienna and Tilsit, when he came 
back crowned with laurels, and bringing peace as the rew'ard 
of his triumphs. It was remarked that Napoleon’s first 
great disaster followed the first enterprise he undertook after 
his marriage with Maria Louisa. This tended to confirm 
the popular belief that the presence of Josephine ^vas favour¬ 
able to his fortune ; and superstitious as he sometimes was, 

^ On one occasion during his fliglit Napoleon owed his preser\'alion from 
the Cossacks to a small body of Neapolitan c.'ivalry that had contrived to keep 
itself mounted and in perfect order. The horses as well as the men from the 
southern extremity of Italy, from the banks of the Garigliano, the Volturno, and 
the Amato, resisted the inclemencies of the Russian winter much better than the 
French .—Editor of 1836 edition. 
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I will not venture to affirm that he himself did not adopt 

this idea. He now threw off even the semblance of legality 
in the measures of his government: he assumed arbitrary 
power, under the impression that the critical circumstances 
in which he was placed would excuse everything. But, 
however inexplicable were the means to which the Emperor 
resorted to procure resources, it is but just to acknowledge 
that they were the consequence of his system of government, 
and that he evinced inconceivable activity in repairing his 
losses so as to place himself in a situation to resist his 
enemies, and restore the triumph of the French standard. 

But in spite of all Napoleon’s endeavours the disasters 
of the campaign of Russia were daily more and more sensibly 
felt. The King of Prussia had played a part which was an 
acknowledgment of his weakness in joining PVance, instead 
of openly declaring himself for the cause of Russia, which 
was also his. Then took place the defection of General 
York, who commanded the Prussian contingent to Napoleon's 
army. The King of Prussia, though no doubt secretly 
satisfied with the conduct of General York, had him tried 
and condemned ; but shortly after that sovereign com¬ 
manded in person tlic troops which had turned against ouns. 
The defection of the Prussians produced a very ill effect, 
and it was easy to perceive that other defections would 
follow. Napoleon, foreseeing the fatal chances which this 
event was likely to draw upon him, assembled a privy 
council, composed of the Ministers and some of the great 
officers of his household. MM. dc I'alleyrand and Cam- 
baceres, and the President of the Senate were present. 
Napoleon asked whether, in the complicated difficulties of 
our situation, it would be more advisable to negotiate for 
peace or to prepare for a new war. Cambaceres and 
Talleyrand gave their opinion in favour of peace, which, 
however, Napoleon would not hear of after a defeat; but 
the Due dc P'cltre,^ knowing how to touch the susceptible 
chord in the mind of Bonaparte, said that he would consider 
the Emperor di.shonourcd if he consented to the abandon¬ 
ment of the smallest village which had been united to the 

^ The Minister for the War Department, Clarke. 
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Empire by a Sinatus-considtc. This opinion was adopted, 
and the war continued. 

On Napoleon’s return to Paris the Pope, who was still 
at Fontainebleau, determined to accede to an arrangement, 
and to sign an act which the P2mpcror conceived would 
terminate the differences between them. Rut being in¬ 
fluenced by some of the cardinals who had previously 
incurred the Emperor’s displeasure Pius VII. disavowed the 
new Concordat which he had been weak enough to grant, 
and the Emperor, who then had more important affairs on his 
hands, dismissed the Holy Father, and published the act to 
which he had assented. Bonaparte had no leisure to pay 
attention to the new difficulties started by Pius VH.; his 
thoughts were wholly directed to the other side of the Rhine, 
lie was unfortunate, and the powers with whom he was 
most intimately allied separated from him, as he might have 
e.xpected, and Austria was not the last to imitate the 
example set by IVussia. In these difficult circumstances 
the Emperor, who for some time past had observed the 
talent and address of the Comte Louis de Narbonne, sent 
him to Vienna, to sui)crsedc M. Otto ; but the pacific pro- 
pi^sitions of M. de Narbonne were not listened to. Austria 
would not let slip the fair opportunity of taking revenge 
without endangering herself. 

Napoleon now saw clearly that since Austria had aban¬ 
doned him and refu.scd her contingent he should .soon have 
all Europe arrayed against him. But this did not intimidate 
him. 

Some of the Princes of the Confederation of the Rhine 
still remained faithful to him ; and his preparations being 
completed, he proposed to resume in person the command 
of the army which had been so miraculously reproduced. 
But before his departure Napoleon, alarmed at the recollec¬ 
tion of Mallet s attempt, and anxious to guard against any 
similar occurrence during his absence, did not, as on former 
occasion.s, consign the reins of the National Government to 
a Council of Ministers, presided over by the Arch-Chancellor. 
Napoleon placed my successor with him, M. Meneval, near 
the Empress Regent as Secretaire dcs Commandemens 
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(Principal Secretary), and certainly he could not have 

made a better choice.^ lie made the Empress Maria 
Louisa Regent, and appointed a Council of Regency to 
assist her. 

^ Meneval, who had held the post of Secretary to Napoleon from the lime of 
Tlourrienne’s disgrace in 1802, had been nearly killed by the hardships of the 
Russian campaign, and now received an honourable and responsible but less 
onerous post. He remained with the Empre.ss till 7th May 1815, when, finding 
that she would not return to her husband, he left her to rejoin liis master. 
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Riots in Hamburg an<l Lubeck—Attcmplpcl suicide of M. Konning—Evacuation 
of Tlainlmrg—I)i.s.sati^faction at the conduct of (’Jenenil St. Cyr—The 
Ca])inels of Vienna and the Tuileries—h'irst apj^carance of the Cos>.acks— 
Colonel Tettenborri invited to occupy Tlamburg—Cordi.al receptinu of the 
Russians— r)opredati<)n‘^ —Levies i)f trooj>.s—Te>limonial.s of gratitude to 
Tettenborn—Sapoleon’s new army —J)eat}i of (iencral Morand—Remarks 
of Napoleon on Vandamme—Ronapartc and (Ui.siavus Adolphus—^^lunction 
of the corps (d DavousI and Wandaiiimc— Reoccujxition of Hamburg by the 
French —Ccncral IbigeiKlorff apj)oinled (Jovenuu'of Hamburg— Kxaclions 
and vexatious contributions levied ujxui JIamburg and Liibock— Hostages. 

A CONSIDERARLE time before Napoleon left Paris to join 
the army, the bulk of which was in Saxony, partial insurrec¬ 
tions occurred in many places. The interior of I'rancc proper 
was indeed still in a state of tranquillity, but it was not so in 
the provinces annexed by force to the extremities of the 
Empire, especially in the north, and in the unfortunate 
Hanse Towns, for Avhich, since my residence at Hamburg, I 
have always felt the greatest interest.^ The intelligence I 
received was derived from .such unquestionable sources that 
I can pledge myself for the truth of what I have to state 
re.spccting the events which occurred in those provinces at 

^ I'he loUil destruction of the l’'rciic]i ascendency was not looked on with 
entire sati.sfaction in Ciermany. hben ISIuliling, who says (]i. 392) that the 
(iennan armies advanced from T^eipsic with the device, “Let all sinners be 
forgiven, and let there be no mure iiell ” (sin being help to the French and hell 
their dominion?), allows that some (Germans still adhered to X'apoleon ; and he 
points out (p. 393) that though the rrinces liated Napoleon, there were great 
difficulties from their wish to retain the jiosilion they owed to him. Fven as late 
as about 1825 a Prussian officer of high rank said to Niebuhr: “A war with 
i'ranee would be rather critical. The temper of the people on the Rhine has 
Rrcatly improved no doubt, but it were well that many an inveterate old talker 
should die out before these provinces arc made the seat of war ” (/Iv /to, tome ii. 
P- 3 ^ 9 ). 
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the commencement of 1813; and subsequently I obtained 
a confirmation of all the facts communicated by my corre¬ 
spondents, when I was sent to Hamburg by Louis XVIII. 
in 1815. 

M. Steuve, agent from the Court of Russia, who lived at 
Altona apparently as a private individual, profited by the 
irritation produced by the measures adopted at Hamburg. 
His plans were so well arranged that he was promptly in¬ 
formed of the route of the Grand Army from Moscow, and 
the approach of the Allied troops. Aided by the knowledge 
and activity of Sicur Hanft of Hamburg, M. Steuve profited 
by the discontent of a people so tyrannically governed, and 
seized the opportunity for producing an explosion. Between 
eight and nine o’clock on the morning of the 24th of February 
1813 an occurrence in which the people were concerned was 
the signal for a revolt. An individual returning to Hamburg 
by the Altona gate would not submit to be searched by 
a fiscal agent, who in consequence maltreated him and 
wounded him severely. The populace instantly rose, drove 
away the revenue guard, and set fire to the guard-house. 
The people also, excited by secret agents, attacked other 
French posts, where they committed the same excesses. 
Surprised at this unexpected movement, the French authori¬ 
ties retired to the houses in which they resided. All the 
respectable inhabitants who were unconnected with the 
tumult likewise returned to their homes, and no person 
appeared out of doors. 

General Carra St. Cyr^ had the command of Hamburg 
after the Prince of Eckmuhl’s departure for the Russian 
campaign. At the first news of the revolt he set about 
packing up his papers, and Comte dc Chaban, M. Konning, 
the Prefect of Hamburg, and M. Daubignosc, the Director of 
Police, followed his example. It was not till about four 
o'clock in the afternoon that a detachment of Danish hussars 
arrived at Hamburg, and the populace was then speedily 

^ General Carra St. Cyr is not to ])e confused with the Marshal Gouvion de 
St. Cyr; he fell into clisj^race for his conduct at Hamburg at this lime, and 
was not again employed by Napoleon. Under the Restoration he became 
Governor of French Guiana. 
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dispersed. All the respectable citizens and men of property 
assembled the next morning and adopted means for securing 
internal tranquillity, so that the Danish troops were enabled 
to return to Altona. Search was then made for the ring¬ 
leaders of the disturbance. Many persons were arrested, 
and a military commission, aci hoc^ was appointed to try 
them. The commission, however, condemned only one 
individual, who, being convicted of being one of the mrxst 
active rioters, was sentenced to be shot, and the sentence 
was carried into execution. 

On the 26th of I'cbruary a similar commotion took place 
at Llibeck. Attempts were made to attack the French 
authorities. The respectable citizens instantly assembled, 
protected them against outrage, and escorted them in safety 
to Hamburg, where they arrived on the 27th. The precipi¬ 
tate flight of these persons from Llibeck si)rcad some alarm 
in Hamburg. The danger was supposed to be greater than 
it W’as because tlie fugitives were accompanied by a formid¬ 
able body of troops. 

But these were not the only attempts to throw off the 
yoke of French domination, which had become insupportable. 
All the left bank of the I'dbc was immediately in a state of 
insurrection, and all the official persons took refuge in 
Hamburg. During these ])artial insurrections everything 
was neglected. Indecision, weakness, and cupidit)^ were 
manife.sted everywhere. Instead of endeavours to sootlic the 
minds of the peojde, which had been long exasperated b}' 
intolerable t}a'ann)% recourse was had to rigorous measures. 
The prisons were crowded with a host of persons declared 
to be suspected upon the mere representations cT the agents 
of the police. On the 3d of March a s])ecial military com¬ 
mission condemned six householders of Hamburg and its 
neighbourhood to be shot on the glacis for no other offence 
than having been led, either by chance or curiosih', to a ])art 
3 f the town which was the scene of one of the riots. These 
executions excited ccjual horror and indignation, and General 
3 arra St. Cyr was obliged to issue a proclamation for the 
lissolution of the military commission by whom the men 
lad been sentenced. 
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The intelligence of the march of the Russian and Prussian 

troops, who were descending the Elbe, increased the pre¬ 
vailing agitation in Westphalia, Hanover, Mecklenburg, and 
l^omcrania, and all the French troops cantoned between 
Berlin and Hamburg, including those who occupied the coast 
of the Baltic, fell back upon Hamburg. General Carra St. 
Cyr and Baron Konning, the Prefect of Hamburg, used to 
go every evening to Altona.^ The latter, worn out by 
anxiety and his unsettled state of life, lost his reason, and 
on his way to Hamburg, on the 5th of May, he attemj^ted 
to cut his throat with a razor. His valet dc chambre saved 
his life by rushing upon him before he had time to execute 
his design. It was given out that he had broken a blood¬ 
vessel, and he was conveyed to Altona, where his wound was 
cured, and he subsequently recovered from his derangement. 
M. Konning, who was a native of Holland, was a worthy man, 
but possessed no decision of character, and but little ability. 

At this juncture exaggerated rej)orts were circulated 
respecting the approach of a Russian corps. A retreat was 
immediately ordered, and it was executed on the 12th of 
March. General Carra St. Cyr having no money for the 
troops, heli)cd himself to 100,000 francs out of the municipal 
treasury. He left Hamburg at the head of the troops and the 
enrolled men of the custom-house service. He was escorted 
by the Jkirgher Guartl, which protected him from the insults 
of the populace; and the good pcojile of Hamburg never 
had any visitors of whom they were more happy to be rid. 

This sudden retreat excited Nai)oleon’s indignation. He 
accused General St. Cyr of pusillanimity, in an article in¬ 
serted in the ]\Touitcui\ and afterwards copied by liis order 
into all the journals. In fact, had General St. Cyr been 
better informed, or less easily alarmed, he might have kept 

^ The iTcfect, Uaron ^(^n Konning, luid just l)ef()re assurctl the Government 
that his department profc.vsed the grealesl devotion for tlie l'hii])eror. 'J’hi.s 
practical commentary on his statement was too much for him. I’liymaigre (p. 148), 
wliu was on the spot, .s.nys lliat lie altemjited to liang liimself, not to cut his 
throat, n.s Uourrienne says. “J w.as,” continued I’uymaigie, “ surjnised • to see 
that later on he was one of the Ministers of Helgiiim. What is more surpri.sing 
is lliat he retained liis high fimclions for several years.” I’liyinaigre (p. 149), 
defends (Jarra St. Cyr, .saying that having only 1200 or 1500 men the General 
could not have maintained himself in a large town in a stale of insurrection. 
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Hamburg, and prevented its temporary occupation by the 
enemy, to dislodge whom it was necessary to besiege the city 
two months afterwards. St. Cyr had 3000 regular troops, 
and a considerable body of men in the custom-house service. 
General Morand could have furnished him with 5000 men 
from Mecklenburg. He might, therefore, not only have 
kept possession of Hamburg two months longer, but even to 
the end of the war, as General Lemarrois retained possession 
of Magdeburg. Had not General St. Cyr so hastily 
evacuated the Elbe he would have been promptly aided by 
the corps which General Vandamme soon brought from the 
Wesel, and afterwards by the very corps with which Marshal 
Davoust recaptured Hamburg. 

The events just described occurred before Napoleon 
quitted Taris. In the month of August all negotiation was 
broken off with Austria, though that power, still adher¬ 
ing to her time-serving {)olicy, continued to protest fidelity 
to the cause of the limperor Xapoleon until the moment 
when her preparations were completed and her resolution 
formed. But if there was duplicity at Vienna was there 
not folly, nay, blindness, in the Cabinet of the Tuilcries ? 
Could we reasonably rely upon Austria? She had seen 
the Russian army pass the Vistula and advance as far as 
the Saalc without offering any remonstrance. At that 
moment a single movement of her troops, a word of declara¬ 
tion, would have prevented everything. As, therefore, she 
would not avert the evil when she might have done so with 
certainty and safet\', there must have been singular folly and 
blindness in the Cabinet who .saw this conduct and did not 
understand it. 

I now proceed to mention the further misfortunes which 
occurred in the north of Germany, and particularly at Ham¬ 
burg. At fifteen leagues cast erf Hamburg, but within its 
territory, is a village named Bergdorff. It was in that village 
that the Cossacks were first seen. Twelve or fifteen hundred 
of them arrived there under the command of Colonel Tt^tten- 
born. But for the retreat of the French troops, amounting 
to 3000, exclusive of men in the custom-house .service, no 
attempt would have been made upon Hamburg; but the 
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very name of the Cossacks inspired a degree of terror which 
must be fresh in the recollection of every one. Alarm spread 
in Hamburg, which, being destitute of troops and artiller>'", 
and surrounded with dilapidated fortifications, could offer 
no defence. Tlie Senator Barlch and Doctor Know took 
upon themselves to proceed to J^ergdorff to solicit Colonel 
Tettenborn to take possession of Hamburg, observing that 
they felt sure of his sentiments f)f moderation, and that they 
trusted they would grant protixtion to a city which had 
immense commercial relations with Russia. Tettenborn did 
not place reliance on these ]M'opositions because he could not 
suppose that there had been sucli a prcci])itate evacuation ; 
he thought they were merely a snare to entrap him, and 
refused to accede to them. Ihit a Doctor Von Hess, a 
Swede, settled in Jlambiirg some years, and known to 
Tettenborn as a decided partisan of ICngiand and Russia, 
persuaded the Russian Commander to comply with the 
wishes of the citizens of Hamburg. Howevea*, Tettenborn 
consented only on the following conditions :—That the old 
Government should be instantly re-established ; that a dc‘ini- 
tation of SenaUn's in their old co.stiime slioiild invite him to 
take possession of Hamburg, which he would enter only as 
a free and Imperial Hanse Town ; that if those conditions 
were not ccanplied with he wcmld regard Hamburg as a 
French town, and consecjuently hc^stile. Notwithstanding 
the real satisfaction with which the Senators of Hamburg 
recci\’cd thc)se pr(jp(rsitions they were restrained by the fear 
of a reverse of fortune. "J he)', lunvex er, determined to 
accejjt them, thinking that whatever might hapj)en they 
could screen themselves l^y alleging that necessity had 
driven them to tlie step they took. They therefore declared 
their comi)Iiance Avith the conditions, and that night and 
the following da)' wt're occu])icd in as.sembling the Senate, 
which had l)een so long dissolved, and in making the pre¬ 
parations which Tettenborn required. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon of the 17th of March a 
picket of Co.ssacks, cc^nsisting of cmly forty men, took pos- 
sessi(jn of a town recently flourishing, and containing a 
population of 120,000, but ruined and reduced to 80,000 
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inhabitants by the blessing of being united to the French 
Empire. On the following day, the i8th, Colonel Tettenborn 
entered Hamburg at the head of lOOO regular and 200 
irregular Cossacks. I have described the military situation 
of Hamburg when it was evacuated on the 12th of March, 
and Napoleon’s displeasure may be easily conceived. Tet¬ 
tenborn was received with all the honours usually bestowed 
upon a conqueror. iMilhusiasm was almost universal. 1^'or 
several nights the people devoted themselves to rejoicing, 
d'he Cossacks were gorged with provisions and drink, and 
were not a little astonislied at the handsome reception they 
experienced. 

It was not until tlie cxi)iration of three or four days that 
the peoj)le began to perceive the small number of the allied 
troops. Their amount gradually diminished. On the day 
after the arrival of the Cossacks a detachment was sent to 
Liibeck, where the\' were received with the same honours as 
at Hamburg. Other detachments were sent upon different 
places, and after four days’ occupation there remained in 
Hamburg onl)' 70 out of the J200 Cossacks who had 
entered on the 18th March. 

The first thing their commander did was to take posses¬ 
sion of the post-office and the treasuries of the different 
])ublic offices. All the movable effects of the French 
Ciovernincnt and its agents were seized and sold. The 
officers evinced a true Cossack disregard of the rights of 
jn'ivatc iuopert\\ Counts Huhn, Bussenit/., and Vcnechtern, 
who had joined Tettenborn’s staff, rendered themselves 
conspicuous by i)lundering the propert)' of ^I. Pyonnicr, the 
Director of the Customs, and M. Consc, the Postmaster, and 
not a bottle of wine was left in their cellars. Tettenborn 
laid hands upon a sum of money, consisting of upwards of 
4000 louis in gold, belonging to ]\I. Giaise, which had been 
lodged with M. Schwartz, a respectable banker in Hamburg, 
who filled the office of Prussian Consul. M. Schwartz, with 
whom this money had been deposited for the sake of security, 
had also the care of .some valuable jewels belonging to 
Mesdames Carra St. Cyr and Daubignosc; Tettenborn 
carried off these as well as the money. M. Schwartz 
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remonstrated in his character of Prussian Consul, Prussia 
being’ the ally of Russia, but he was considered merely as 
a banker, and could obtain no redress. Tettenborn, like 
most of the Cossack chiefs, was nothing but a man for 
blows and pillage, but the agent of Russia was M. Steuve, 
whose name 1 have already mentioned. 

Orders were speedily given for a levy of troops, both 
infantry and cavalry, to be called Hanseatic volunteers. A 
man named Hanft, who had formerly been a butcher, raised 
at his own expense a company of foot and one of lancers, of 
which he took the command. 'Phis undertaking, which cost 
him I 30,C)C:)0 francs, may afford some idea of the attach¬ 
ment of the ]:)Coplc of Hamburg to the l^'rench Government! 
But money, as well as men, was wanting, and a heavy 
contribution was imposed to defray the expense of enrolling 
a number of workmen out of employment and idlers of 
various kinds. Voluntary donations were solicited, and 
enthusiasm was so general that even servant-maids gave 
their ring.s. The sums thus collected were paid into the 
chest of Tettenborn\s staff, and became a prey to dishonest 
appropriation. With respect to this money a Sieur Oswald 
was accused of not having acted with the scrupulous delicacy 
which Madame de Stacl attributes to his namesake in her 
romance of Coriiiih'. 

Between 8ooo and io,ooo men were levied in the 
Hansc I'owns and their environs, the population of which 
had been so greatly reduced within two years. I'hc.sc un- 
di.sciplincd troops, who had been for the most part levied 
from the lowest classes of society, committed so many 
outrages that they soon obtained the surname of the Cossacks 
of the lithe ; and certainly they well dc.served it. 

Such was the hatred wliich the French Government had 
inspired in Hamburg that tlie occupation of Tettenborn was 
looked ui)on as a deliverance. On the coloncTs departure 
the Senate, anxious to give him a testimonial of gratitude, 
presented him with the freedom of the city, accompanied by 
5000 gold fredcricks (105,000 francs), with which he was 
doubtless much more gratified than with the honour of the 
citizenship. 
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The restored Senate of Hamburg did not long survive. 
The people of the liansc Towns learned, with no small 
alarm, that the Emperor was making immense preparations 
to fall upon Germany, where his lieutenants could not fail 
to take cruel revenge on those who had disavowed his 
authority. licforc he quitted Paris on the 15th of April 
Napoleon had recalled under the banners (jf the army 
1 80,000 men, exclusive of the guards of lionour, and it was 
evident that with such a force he might venture on a great 
game, and probably win it. Yet the month of April passed 
away without the occurrence of any event importanl to the 
Hanse Towns, the inhabitants of which vacillated between 
hope and fear. Attacks daily took place between i)artics of 
Russian and French troops on the territory bclwecMi Lunen¬ 
burg and Bremen. In one of these encounters (General 
Morand tvas mortally wounded, and was convcvcxl to 
l.uncnburg. Ilis brother having been taken pri.^oner in 
the same engagement, Tettenborn, into whose hands he had 
fallen, gave him leave on parole to visit the (ieneral ; but he 
arrived in Lunenburg only in time to see him die. 

The French having advanced as far as Ilaarburg tof)k 
up their position on the plateau of Schwartzenberg, which 
commands that little town and the considerable islands 
situated in that part of the river between Ilaarburg and 
Hamburg. Being masters of this elevated i)oint they began 
to threaten llamburg and io attack Ilaarburg. These 
attacks w'ere directed by Vandainme, of all our gtuK'rals the 
most redoubtable in conqucrctl countries. He was a native 
of Ca.sscl, in hdanders, and had acquired a high reputation 
for severity. At the very time wLcn he was attacking 
Hamburg Na])olcon said of him at Dresden, “If 1 weia^ to 
lose Vandamme I know’ not what 1 would give to have him 
back again ; but if I had two such generals 1 should be 
obliged to shoot one of them.” It must be confes.scJ that 
one w^as quite enough.^ 

^ noniiniqnc VaiKl.'niimc, ('ointc crrncburj^, di.sliii^ui'^hcd himself in the 
wars of Ivopublii: and of tin* laiipirt*, and would ha' 
m 1813, when his di.sastfr at Kuhn (pt-rhnps partly pi\ 
that a great success w’oiild bring him his ihiion) ruii 
Napoleon’s best chance of success. He Inad, as Uoin 


and 

the worst of 
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As soon as he amved Vandamme sent to inform Tetten- 

born that if he did not immediately liberate the brother and 
brother-in-law of Morand, both of whom were his prisoners, 
he would burn Hamburg. Tettenborn replied that if he 
resorted to that extremity he would hang them both on the 
top of St. Michael’s Tower, where he might have a view of 
them. 'Jliis energetic answer obliged Vandamme to restrain 
his fury, or at least to direct it to other objects. 

Meanwhile the ITench forces daily augmented at Haar- 
biirg. Vandamme, profiting by the negligence of the new 
Hanseatic troops, who had the defence of the great islands 
of the Kibe, attacked them one night in the month of May. 
This ha])pcncd to be the very night after the battle of Lutzen, 
where both sides claimed the victor}^ and Tc Dcuiii w^as 
sung in the two hostile camp.s.^ The advance of the French 
turned the balance of opinion in favour of Napoleon, who 
wais in fact really the conciucror on a field of battle celebrated 
nearly two centuries before by the victor}’ and death of 
(kistavus Adolphus. The CosstnV^'s of the Elbe could not 
sustain the .shock of the French ; Vandamme repulsed the 
troops who defended Wilhclmsbiirg, the largest of the tw’<; 
island.s, and easily took possession of the smaller one, i^'idden, 
of which the pcjint nearest the right bank of the JClbe is not 
half a gunshot distant from Hamburg. The 9th of May 
was a fatal day to the people of Hamburg; for it w’as 
then that Davoust, having formed his junction with Van¬ 
damme, appeared at the head of a corps of 40,000 men 
destined to reinforce Napoleon’s Grand Army. Hamburg 
could not lK)ld out against the considerable French force 


rharaclt'rs, and vslicn lal%cn prisoner at Kiilin was ron^lily treated by Alexander 
on .account of his j)illai;e. Inlenlionally or not, Vandainni(‘, foii^eltinj^ the story 
of the deatli of J^iul II., tcudi a bitter revenj;e l>y coni])l.dninj:j tliat Alexander 
C(aild not have treated him worse if he had assas>inated bis father. In 1814 
l.oiiis Will, was fcjohMily ])ersiiadcd l«» have Vaiidanmie rude ly rejuilsed when 
he jtresenled himself at the 'rnileries with the other Oenciab of his rank, 'riiis 
W’as done at the time that llie King ennobled tlie family of Geoii^e.s Cadoudal, 
tlie would-be assassin of X.a]>oleon {'J7n\rs., tome xviii. p. 356). Vamlanime 
naturally joined Napoleon duriiii; the Ccfif Joi/rs, 

^ 'J'ljc effect, how'ever, of this battle, and of the forward movements of fieneral 
Std)astiani and Alarshal Davomst, w'as, th.at the allies were obliged to abandon the 
line of the F^lbe ; nor were llicir affairs fully retrieved until the decisive battle of 
Leij)sic .—Julitor of J836 edition. 
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now assembled in its neighbourhood. Tettenborn had, it is 
true, received a reinforcement of 800 Prussians and 2000 
Swedes, but still what resistance could he offer to Davoust’s 
40,000 men? Tettenborn did not deceive himself as to 
the weakness of the allies on this point, or the inutility of 
attempting to defend the city, lie yielded to the entreaties 
of the inhabitants, who represented to him that further 
resistance must he attended by certain ruin, lie aect)rdingly 
evacuated Hamburg on the 29th of May, taking with him 
his Hanseatic legions, which had not held out an lunir in 
the islands of tlie Elbe, and accompanied by the Swedish 
Doctor Von Hess, whose imprudent advice was the chief 
cause of all the disasters to which the unfortunate city had 
been exposed. 

Davoust was at 1 laarburg, where he received the deputies 
from Hamburg with an appearance of moderation ; and by 
the conditions stiinilated at this conference on the 30th of 
]\lay a strong detachment of J.)anish tro(>]).s occupied Ham¬ 
burg in the name of the Emperor. "Hie h'reiich made their 
entrance the same e\ ening, and occupied the posts a.s quietly 
as if thc}^ had been merch' changing guard. The inhabitants 
made not a shadow of resistance. iSot a droj) of blood was 
shed ; not a threat nor an insult was interchanged. This 
is the truth ; but the truth did not suit Napolcc)n. It was 
necessary to get up a pretext for revenge, and accordingly 
recourse was had to a bulletin, which ])roclaimcd to I'rance 
and Eur(.)pc tliat had been taken by main foree, 

xiHth a loss of some hundred men. l^ut for this imaginary 
resistance, ofiicially announced, how would it have been 
possible to justify the .spoliations and exactions which 
ensued 

The Dutch (iencral, llogendorff, became Governor of 
Hamburg in lieu of Carra St. Cyr, who had been con- 

' There aj^pears to have heen some real red.slaiice ; see ]>. 152, 

who says that if the li)Wii luul hehl out four days longer it wcnild h.ive heen pro¬ 
tected hy the armistice of I’leiswit/, aiul would never ha\c been reoaaipied hy 
the hrench. 'this, however, might have heen a great g.iin to Napoleon, who 
suffered much in 1S13 and 1S14 Irom th.' loss of the garrisons in such places. 
Many of the inhabitants now left tlie town for fear of tlie revenge and exactions 
of the l^'iencli. 
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fined at Osnabruck since his precipitate retreat. General 
llogcndorff had been created one of the Emperor’s aides dc 
camp, but he was neither a Rapp, a Lauriston, nor a Duroc. 
The inhabitants were required to pay all the arrears of taxes 
due to the different public offices during- the seventy days 
that the French liad been absent; and likewise all the 
allowances that would have been paid to the troops of the 
garrison had they remained in Hamburg. Payment was 
also demanded id the arrears for the quartering of troops 
who were fifty leagues off. However, some of the heads of 
the government departments, who saw and understood the 
new situation of the French at Hamburg, did not enforce 
these unjust and vexatious mca.sures. The duties on regis¬ 
trations were reduced. M. Pyonnicr, Director of the Customs, 
aware of the peculiar difficulty of his situation in a country 
where the customs were held in abhorrence, observed great 
caution and moderation in collecting the duties. Personal 
examination, which is so revolting and indecorous, especially 
with respect to females, was suppressed. Put these modifica¬ 
tions did not proceetl from the highest quarter ; they were 
due to the good sense of the subordinate agents, who plainly 
saw that if the Empire was to fall it would not be owing to 
little infractions in the laws of proscription against coffee 
and rhubarb. 

If the custom-house regulations became less vexatious 
to the inhabitants of Hamburg it was not the same with 
the business of the post-office. 'I'he old maiKeuvres of that 
department were resumed more actively than ever. Letters 
were opened without the least reserve, and all the old post- 
office clerks who were initiated in these scandalous proceedings 
were rccjdled. With the exception of the registrations and 
the customs the inquisitorial system, which had so long 
oppressed the Hanse Towns, wa.s renewed ; and yet the 
delegates of the I'rcnch Government were the first to cry 
out, “The people of Hamburg arc traitors to Napoleon: for, 
in spite of all the blessings he has conferred upon them 
they do not say with the Latin poet, J)n/s nobis hcec otia 
fecitP 

But all that passed was trifling in comparison with what 
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was to come. On the i8th of June was published an 
Imperial decree, dated the 8th of the same month, by virtue 
of which were to be reaped the fruits of the official falsehood 
contained in the bulletin above mentioned. To expiate the 
crime of rebellion Hamburg was required to pay an extra¬ 
ordinary contribution of 48,000,000 francs, and Liibeck a 
contribution of 6,000,000. The enormous sum levied on 
Hamburg was to be paid in the sliort space of a montli, by 
six equal instalments, cither in money, or bills on respectable 
houses in Paris.^ In addition to this the new Prefect of 
Hamburg made a requisition of grain and provisions of 
every kind, wines, sailcloth, masts, pitch, hemp, iron, copper, 
steel, in short, everything that could be useful for the supply 
of the army and navy. 

Put while these exactions were made on property in 
Hamburg, at Dresden the liberties of individuals and even 
lives were attacked. On the 15th of June Napoleon, doubt¬ 
less blinded by the false reports that were laid before him, 
gave orders for making out a list of the inhabitants of 
Hamburg who verc absent from the city. He allowed 
them onl)’ a fortnight to return home, an interval too short 
to enable some of them to come from the places where they 
had taken refuge. They consequently remained absent beyond 
the given time. Victims were indispensable : but assuredly 
it was not Ponaparte who conceived the idea of hostages to 
answer for the men whom prudence kept absent. Of this 
charge T can clear his menuay. I'he hostages, were, how¬ 
ever, taken, and were declared to be also responsible for the 
payment of the contribution of 48,000,000. In Hamburg 
they were selected from among the most respectable and 
wealthy men in the city, some of them far advanced 
in age. They were conveyed to the old castle of llaarburg 
on the left bank of the hdbe, and these men, who had been 

^ T'uynKiiy;rc (]>. 153), who oiij;ht to ho a j^ood niilhority, puls the con¬ 
tribution at 100,000,000. Alison (chap. Iwix. paia. 24, note) says 40,000,000 
francs (or 1,600,000). In cliap. \cv. j):ira. 21 .Alison puls the whole exactions 
by Davoust from 1st June 1S13 to 231I .Aj^ril 1S14 as 2,800,000 odd francs, 
besides goods, etc., the whole amounting to some /i.p,ooo ; hut his tignrcs arc 
doubtful. In any case the e.xaetion is acknowledged by Puym.aigrc to have 
been beyond the powers of the town. 
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accustomed to all the comforts of life, were deprived even of 

necessaries, and had only straw to lie on. The hostages 
from Llibcck were taken to Hamburg: they were placed 
between decks on board an old ship in the port: this was a 
worthy imitation of the prison hulks of England. On the 
24th of July there was issued a decree which was published 
in the Hamburg Corrcspomiaiif of the 2 7lh. This decree 
consisted merely of a proscription list, on which were 
inscribed the names of some of the wealthiest men in the 
I^ansc I'owns, Hanover, and W'cstphalia. 
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Napoleon’s sec'oiid visit 1<> r)res(len — Ilaltlc of liaut/en The ^'()nj;res'; nt Prague 
—Napoleon ill advised — Ilatlle of \’i!loiia—tieiieral Moreau—- Kiij)lure of 
the confereiK'es at Prague -I )eferli(*n of J<»iiiini Patties (.f I)ri->dt‘n and 
Leip>io---Arcnuiil <if tlu.- death of Duroc An interrupted convei>alion 
resumed a)ear after Particulars re'-jieriing P(»niato\v>lvi His i-xtiaordinary 
coinage aiul death— His inuiunneni at Leipsic and tomb in the cathedral C'f 
Warsaw. 


Ox the 2d of May Xapolcon won the battle of Liitzcn. A 
week after he was at Dresden, not as on his departure for 
the Russian cain])ai^q^n, like the Sovereign of tlic West 
surrounded by his iniglity vassals : he was now in the capital 
of the only one of the monarchs of his creation who remained 
faithful to the French cause, and whose good faith eventually 
cost liim half his dominions. The Emperor stayed only ten 
days in Dresden, and then went in pursuit of the Russian 
army, which he came uj) with on the 19th, at Ikaitzen. 
'J'his battle, which was followed on the two succeeding days 
by the battlc.s of Wurtchen and Ochkirchen, ma)’ be said to 
have lasted three days- a sufficient proof that it was obstin¬ 
ately disputed. It ended in favour of Xapedeon, but he 
and I'ranee paid dearly for it: while General Kirschner and 
Duroc were talking together the former was killed by a 
cannon-ball, which mortally wounded the latter in the 
abdomen. 

The moment had now arrived for Austria to prove 
whether or not she intended entirely to desert the cause of 
Xapolcon.^ All her amicable demonstrations were limited to 

1 There is a running attnek in JCnriirs (Unwe ii. pp. 2S9-325) on all this part of 
the Memoirs, but the liesl account of ilje negt)tiations between Prance, Austria, 
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an oHcr of her intervention in opening negotiations with 
Russia. Accordingly, on the 4th of June, an armistice was 
concluded at Pleiswitz, which was to last till the 8th of July, 
and was finally prolonged to the lotli of August. 

The first overtures after the conclusion of the armistice 
of rieiswitz determined the assembling of a Congress at 
Prague. It was reported at the time that the Allies de¬ 
manded the restoratior; of all they had lost since i 805 ; that 
is to say, since the campaign of Ulm. In this demand Hol¬ 
land and the Ilanse Towns, which had become French pro¬ 
vinces, were comprehended. But we should still have retained 
the Rhine, Belgium, Piedmont, Nice, and Savoy. The battle 
of Vittoria,^ which placed the whole of Spain at the disposal 
of the English, the retreat of Suchet upon the Ebro, the 
fear of seeing the army of Spain annihilated, were enough to 
alter the opinions of those counsellors who still recommended 
war. Notwithstanding Napoleon’s oj^position and his innate 

jnul ihe . 4 llios will !)«.' foirid in vol. i. pp. 171-245. Mcttcrnich, 

with good reason, ])iides hiinself on the skill with which he gained from Nai)oleon 
the exact time, twenty days, necessary for the concentration of the Austrian 
armies; .see espjcialJy pj). 1^4, 195. Whether the negotiations were consistent 
with }.jo->d faith on the p;irt of .-Vu'.lria is anotlier milter; hut one thing seems 
clear—the Austrian m irriage ruined Napoleon. lie found it impossible to 
Ijelieve lliat tlie monarch who had given liim his daughter would .strike the 
deci'.ive blow against him. WiLh.)iit this belief tlu*re can be no doubt that he 
would have struck Austria before she could have collected lier forces, and Metlcr- 
nicb seems to hive dreaded the result. “It was n(8Ce.-».sary, therefore, to jirevcnt 
Napoleon from carrying out his usual .system of leaving an army of ol)scrvatioii 
before the Allied armies, and himself luruing to llohernia to deal a great blow at 
ns, the effect of whicli it woul<l lie impossible to foresee in the present depressed 
stale of the great majority of our men” (.l/'/V/vz/Vv^, vol. i. p. 177). With tmr 
knowledge of how Napoleon held his own .against the three .armies at Dre.sden we 
may safely assume that he would have crushed Austria if she had not joined him 
or dis.armed. 'I'he conduct of Austria was natural and politic, but it was only 
.succossfiil because Napoleon believed in the good faith of the Kiriiieror Francis, 
his fathcr-in-Iaw. It is to b.^ nolefl that Austria only succeeded in getting ^Vlcx- 
ander to negotiate on the implied condition that the negotiations were not to end 
in a ]ieace with France. See Mcitcrnith, vol. i. p. 181, where, in answer to the 
Czar’s question as to what would become of their cause if Nai>olcoii accepted the 
Austrian incaliation, lie says lli.nl if Napoleon ileclines Austria will join the Allic.s. 
If Napoleon accepts, “the negotiations will most certainly .show Naj>oleon to be 
neither wise nor just, and then the result will be the same. In any case we .shall 
have gained the necessary lime to bring our armies into such positions that we 
need not again fear a separate attack on any one of them, and from which 7iv may 
ourselves tahe the oJfLUsivc.^' 

• ^ The news of this decisive battle increa.sed the difficulty of the French 
plenipotentiaries at Prague, and raised the demands of llie Allies. It also shook 
the confidence of those who remained faithful to us.— Bourricune. 
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disposition to acquire ^lory by his victories, probably he 
would not have been inaccessible to the reiterated represent¬ 
ations of sensible men who loved their country. France, 
therefore, has to reproach his advisers. At this juncture 
General Moreau arrived ; it has been said that he came at 
the solicitation of Fcrnadottc. This is neither true nor 
probable. In the first place, there never was any intimacy 
between Bernadotte and Moreau ; and, in the next, how can 
it be imagined that Bernadottc wished to sec Moreau 
Emperor! But this question is at once put at rest by the 
fact, that in the interview at Abo the Emperor of Russia 
hinted to Bernadottc the possibility of his succeeding Napo¬ 
leon. It was generally reported at the time, and I have 
since learnt that it was true, that the Frcncli Princes of the 
House of Bourbon had made overtures to Moreau through 
the medium of General Willot, who had been proscribed on 
the 18th PTuctidor; and I have since learned from an 
authentic source that General Moreau, who was then at 
Baltimore, refused to support the Bourbon cause. Moreau 
yielded only to his desire of being revenged on Napoleon ; 
and he found death where he could not find glory.^ 

At the end of July the proceedings of the Congress at 
Prague were no further advanced than at the time of its 
as.scmbling. l"ar froni cheering the French with the prospect 
of a peace, the Emperor made a journey to Mayence ; the 
Empress went there to see him, and returned to Paris 


’ Having mentioned the name of Moreau I may lake this op}X)rtiimly of 
correcting an error into which 1 fell while speaking of Oencral Lajt)llais in con¬ 
nection with the consi)iracy of Oeorges, etc. Some papers have hillcn into my 
hands, pro\ing heyond a doubt that General Lajollais was not an accomplice in 
the conspiracy.—- Bourrinuit'. 

Napoleon seems to have believed that it was a shot frmn one of the redoubts 
near Dresden, where he was j>reseiit, which struck Moreau. C'athcart (liar //r 
J\iissia attd Germany, pjx 22 ()- 2 }l), who was an eye-witness, says that the shot 
came from a rield-hallery about a cpiarter of a mile distant. Napoleon, aexording 
to Cathcart, was then about a mile off; thus Thiers (tome xvi. p. 315) is wrong 
in saying that Moreau was “struck by a Trench bullet, fired, so tc’* say, by 
Napedeon.” Moreau’s death ])ul an end Icj an important disagreement between 
Metternich and the Emperor Alexander, who wished to take the title of General¬ 
issimo of the Allied armies, with Moreau, as his lieutenant, really in command, 
“When,” says Mclternicli (vol. i. p. 207), “ Alexander met me the next day 
he said to me, ‘God has uttered Ilis judgment: He ^^as of your opinion.’” 
Readers of Metternich will remark how habitually rrovideiicc was of his opinion. 
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immediately after the Emperor’s departure. Napoleon went 
back to Dresden, and the armistice not being renewed, it died 
a natural death on the lyth of August, the day appointed for 
its expiration. A fatal event immediately followed the 
rupture of the conferences.’ On the 17th of August Austria, 
wishing to gain by war as .she had before gained by alliances, 
declared that she would unite her forces with those of the 
Allies. On the very opening of this disastrous campaign 
General Jomini w^ent over to the enemy. Jomini belonged 
to the staff of the unfortunate Marshal Kcy^ w^ho w^as begin¬ 
ning to execute, w ith his wonted ability, the orders he had 
received. "J'here was much surprise at his eagerness to 
[)rofit by a struggle, begun under such melancholy auspices, 
to seek a fresh fortune, which promised better than w^hat he 
had tried under our flag. J^ublic opinion has pronounced 
judgment on Jomini.- 

'riic first actions w’cre the battle of Dresden, w’hich took 
place seven days after the rut)turc of the armistice, and the 
iDattle in which Vandamme u^as defeated, and which rendered 
the victory of Dresden unavailing. 1 have already mentioned 

^ It nil ilii‘ util of Autjfiisi, nut ihc tliat Mcttcmirli .'iiirKmm.rd 

It) Caulaiiicoiirt, Xa])ok.‘Oir-. pkiiipotcntinry nt Pnij^ue, that Austria liad joiiiL'd the 
Allies and declared war \\ ilk I'Yaiice : sec Thitrs^ tome x\i. j). 225. At iiiidnij^ht 
on lOlh Au;.;U'.l Melternieh had despalehed the ]ias-)iovts l<ir the (.‘omte Louis de 
Narhoiine, Na\)oleon's Ambassadur, ami the war nianik-siu of the l-'inpeior !''raneis; 
then lie “had the Iteacoiis linl'.tcd which had been prepareil rroni T’raj^uc to the 
Silesian frontier, as a sign of the breach of llie negotiations, and the right (/.c. jiower) 
of the Allied armies to en.)ss tlie Silesian frontier’’ (.J/c/Avv/zc//, vol. i. p. lyy). 

“ b)miiii had Iieen cruelly tre.iled by IlertJiier, the chief of the staff, who had 
been alw•a^■•^ iudisjiuM-d tow.irds liini. At the very time that Joiiiini, then chit‘f 
of the staff to Xey, was e.xpecting some well-won rew.anl for Jiis jiart in the battle 
of JJaul/.en, he niceiveil an order jilacing him in arrest for not having sent in a 
leturii delayed by the difliculty of getting the infomialion fioiii the divisions. 
Jomini, long discontented, now ]):issed o\er li> the Russians, and thenceforward 
acted as military adviser to Alexander. It is fair to remember that he was Swiss, 
not French, and that, when going over, he first placed all Xey’s oiiljiosls in safety 
from a surjuise. lie ilcTends himself in his own work {I'ir f/r A'd/’oAvji, tome iv. 
p. 36.S, note), ami says tliat even if he had been cajxibk: of revealing any plan of 
Napoleon he did Tu^t know' il. See also .Saiiite iJeuve (/c CaicntlJonuni)^ wdicrc 
the mattei is treated at length. It wouI<l not be right to treat Jomini ns a traitor, 
but to act against any army witli wliicli he had ser\cd so long, and wdth whose 
lriiimi>hs he had been so cormerted, was a (lejdnrable act in tlie life of that great 
writer. Tie was naturally looked on w'ith great jealousy by bis new’ comrades, 
lie says Miillling (p. 82) proved himself that same day a. sublime teacher indeetl, 
but at the same time so impractical on the field of battle that his advice was not 
asked again. 
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that Moreau was killed at Dresden.^ Bavaria was no sooner 
rid of the French troops than she raised the mask and ranged 
herself among our enemies. In October the loss of the battle 
of I.cipsic decided the fate of France. The Saxon army, 
which* had long remained faithful to us, went over to the 
enemy during the battle.^ Prince Poniatowski perished at 
the battle of Lcipsic in an attempt to pass the Elster. 

1 The following is a ronU*iii]ior;ny of the tleath of IMoreau, wIiosl^ 

military fame once rivalled that of Jlonapartc. It is taken from a letter written 
by a liriiish officer, and tlated 'Joplitz, 4th September 1813. 

“(ieneral Moreau died yeslenlny. lie was in the act of giving some opiniem 
on military matters, while iiassing with the Empenn* of Ku^sia behind a Prussian 
battery to which two Krcneh lialterics were answering, one in front and the other 
in flank, and Lord (kithcart ami Sir K. Wilson were listening to him, when a 
ball struck his thigh and almost earried his leg off, passed ihrougli his horse, and 
shattered his other leg to \>ieres. He gave a deej) groan at first, hut imniediately 
after the first agony <»r pain was over he sjtoke with llie utmost tranquillity, and 
called for a cigar. They liure him off the fichl on a litter made of Cossacks’ 
pikes, and carrie<l him to a i-ottage at a short tlislanee, which, however, was so 
much exposed to the lire that they were obliged, after just binding ig) his wounds, 
to remove him farllier off to tlie l impcror’s (juarters, where one leg wa> am])iitatcd, 
he smoking the wJiole time. When the surgeon informed him that he must de- 
jirive him of the other leg he observed, without showing any pain or peevishness, 
l)ul in the calmest manner, that had he known that before bis other was cut off 
he should have preferred dying, d'he litter on wliieh they had hitherto eojivcyed 
him w.as covered with notliing hut wet straw, .and a cloak drenclu'd through with 
rain, w'hicli continued in Uirreiits the wdiole day. They now placed more cloaks 
over him, and laid him more comfortably in a good litter, in wliieh he was carried 
to Dippoldcswalde ; but long before liis arrival there he was soaked tlnougli and 
through. He was brought, however, safely to T.,aun, where he seemed to be 
going on w'cll, till a long eonference wliieh took [ilacc between him and three or 
four of the Allied generals, by which be was conqdctely exhausted. Soon after 
this be became extremely ill, and hourly grew' worse. I'houigh the whole of 
his .siifJ'erings he l)ore his fate with lienii.siii and grandeur of mind not to be sur- 
pa.ssed, and appeared to tho^e with whom he conver.sed to endure but little pain, 
.so calm and so extremely conqui^ed w’a.s lie. He <iied at six o’clock ye.sterday 
morning.”— /ufZ/or of 1836 LiUdou. 

'file following letter from (leneral Moreau to his w ife, after receiving his 
mortal wound, was communicatetl to the Editor of the 1836 edition by Sir |. 
Philipjiart :— 

chcre amic—A la halailh' dc Dresde^ il y a trois jours^ j'ai eu Ics daix 
janihcs cmportccs d'un bould dc ranoji. Cc coijiiin dc Jlonapartc cst ioujoiirs heureux. 
Oil m\i fait Pampufation missi hicn t/uc possible. Qiioitpie Parmcc ait fait un 
moiivcmciit retrograde, cc //'cst iiullcmcnt par revers, inais pour sc rapproclicr dit 
General Hlucher. lixeuse inon yrijonaye ; je Paime ct fcuibrasse de lout mou ea'ur. 
Je rhaviTt' Rapatel de Jiiiir.— 1 \ J/.” 

The battle of (.ieneral Hlucher, on the i 6 lh, w\as followed by a complete 
and signal victory on the i 8 th, by the combined forces, over lionaparto, at the 
head ol his army, in the neiglibourhood of Lcipsic. 'I'he collective loss of above 
100 pieces of cannon, 60,000 men, and an immense number of prisoners ; the 
desertion of the Saxon army, and also of the Bavarian and Wiirteinberg troops 
still remaining in the French ranks, consisting of artillery, cavalry, and infantry ; 
VOL. HI. 72 
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I will take this opportunity of relating what I know re¬ 
specting the death of two men who were both deeply and 
deservedly regretted—Duroc and Poniatowski.^ Napoleon 
lamented Duroc chiefly because he was very useful to him. 
lie, however, wished to make a ])arade of sensibility, and 
after having made up a tragical scene of Duroc's death he 
ordered a picture to be painted, to transmit the recollection 
of the event to posterity ; with this view" a suitable story was 
drawn up for a bulletin. This bulletin contained a high-flown 

many i;cncrals killed, wounded, and taken prisoners, among; whom were Rcynicr, 
Vall)erg (?), Ihime, Jicrtrand, and l^anriston, were some of llic first-fruits of tlie 
glorious day of the iSlh of Orlohor. These were followed by the capture by 
assault of llie town of Leipsic; the magazines, llie artillery, stores of the jilace, 
with the King of Saxony, all his fourl, the garriNfm, and the rear-guard of the 
French army ; the whole of the enemy's wounded, the number of whom exceeded 
30,000, with the eomjdete rout of the French army, it being entirely surrounded, 
and endeavouring to esea])e in all tlireclions : such were the ])rominenl subjects 
of exultation. iJonnparle was fortunate enottgh to escape by rapid flight tw'o 
hours before the entry into Leipsic of the Allied forces. . . . 

During the action twcnly-lwo guns of Saxon artillery, willi two We-^tphnlian 
regiments of hussars, and two battalions of Saxons, joined us from the enemy; 
the former were iri.stantly led again into the field, our artillery and ammunition 
not being all brought foiward. , . . 

'Die losses sustained in llie last four day.s’ (Combats could not witli ]irecision lie 
stated ; but they were averaged, on the part of the enemy, at 15,000 jui.soners, wilh- 
oiil reckoning 23,000 sick and wouiuled found in the hos[)ilal^ at Leipsic, 250 iiieces 
of cannon, and 900 iLimbrels. J’rince Poninlowski, Generals Vial, Kochambeau, 
Dumoustier, Coin^ians, and Lalour-Maubourg were killed, and Key, Marniont, 
and Souham wounded. J^'ifteen generals wire made prisoners. Tlie loss of 
the Allies was eijually sc'rious. 'J’he I’russian coi'iis of fl”\’oik lost 5000 men ; 
the Au.'*trinns cnuinerated no less than sixty officers of distinction killed in this 
sanguinary coritc.st (.Marejuis of Londonderry’s Narralivc of the IVar in Germany 
and France). 

' T)uroc, as has .already been noted, w\as one of the eailk'st aides dc eamp and 
cotiijianions of Kapoleon, and had aceompanied liini to Fgy])l, and indeed every- 
w'here. IJe liad been created Due dc Friuul and (iraiid Marechal dii l^alais. 
Marmoni (tome v. j). 109) says that a few' moment.'^ before being liit Duroc showed 
a sort of despondency and di.sileartenmeni, and said to liim, “J\ly friend, the Km- 
peror is insatiable for liattlos. We shall all fall, it is our destiny.” 'I’he scene 
between Najioleon and liim on hisdeath-bed liasbeeii told differently. See Alarmoni, 
tome V. p. no ; Sei^nr, tome vi. p. 115 ; and Thiers., tome xv. \\ 5S4 ; and even 
Coijfnct, ]). 352. Wliatever may have iK'en .said to the contrary, there niu.st have 
been some strong affection between them. See Napoleon’s letter to Madame de 
Montesipiiou, when, ])eiha])S with a leincmbrance of a famous Roman eiutnph, he 
said, “The death of the Due de Friuul has pained me. It is the only time in 
twenty years that he lias not divined what would please me” {Kemnsat., tome ii. 
p. 245 note). See also Diinias, a fair representative of the general ()})inion of the 
army, not of fhe tittle-tattle of the Court, “'The glorious death of the Grand 
Marechal J^uroc took from NajioJeon his most trusty friond, whom be much liked : 
the man who.se loyally, noble indejicndeiice, and cnlifrJiicncd counsels were so 
useful to him” [Dntnus, tome iii. ]>. ^06). llis Duchy was given to his daughter. 
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account of the loss the Emperor had sustained ; and the fol¬ 
lowing set phrases were put into the mouth of the dying 
General: “ My life has been devoted to your service, and I 
regret its loss because it might yet be useful to you. Yes, 
Sire, we shall one day meet again, but it w'ill be thirty years 
hence, when you will have triumphed over your enemies, and 
realised all the hopes of your country. I have lived like an 
honourable man, and have nothing to reproach myself with. 
1 leave behind me a daughter ; your Majesty will be a father 
to her/'^ But there is not one word of truth in the bulletin 
account of Duroc’s death. The words which he is said to 
have uttered in his last moments were invented, like those 
attributed to Desaix after the battle of Marengo. I suppose 
Napoleon borrowed from Homer the idea of making his 
heroes deliver speeches when at the point of death. The 
fact is, Duroc suffered the most excruciating agony, and 
under such circumstances a man is not likely to be very elo¬ 
quent, or, indeed, inclined to .speak much. 1 remember read¬ 
ing at the time a letter which came by an estafette ; it was 
written by an individual who accompanied the I^rnpcror, and 
was addressed to a Mini.stcr. The writer desires his friend 
not to place any reliance on the official account of Napoleon s 
visit to Duroc. He added that the latter, being at the mo¬ 
ment in great .suffering, and finding that the Emperor pro¬ 
longed his visit, turned impatiently on his left side, and said 
to the Emperor, motioning him with his right hand to with¬ 
draw, “ Ah, Sire, at least leave me to die quietly.” 

1 will here mention a fact which occurred before Duroc’s 
departure for the campaign of 1812. 1 used often to vi.sit 

him at the Bavillion IMarsan, in the Tuilerics, where he lodged. 
One forenoon, when I had been waiting for him a few minutes, 
he came from the Emperor’s apartments, where he had been 
engaged in the usual business. He was in his court-dre.ss. 
As soon as he entered he pulled off his coat and hat and 
laid them aside. ‘‘ 1 have just had a conversation with the 
Emperor about you,” said he. ‘‘Say nothing to anybody. Have 
patience, and you will be-” He had no .sooner uttered 

^ The Emperor faithfully carried out this wi.sh, making a handsome provision 
for Mademoiselle Duroc. (See also the Will of Napoleon.) 
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these words than a footman entered to inform him that the 
Emperor wished to see him immediately. “Well,” said 
Duroc, “ I must go.” No sooner was the servant gone than 
Duroc stamped violently on the floor, and exclaimed, “ That 
.... never leaves me a moment’s rest.. If he finds I have 
five minutes to myself in the course of the morning he is sure 
to send for me.” He then put on his coat and returned to 
the Emperor, saying, “ Another time you shall hear what I 
have to tell you.” 

I'rom that time I did not see Duroc until the month ol 
January 1813. He was constantly absent from Paris, and 
did not return until the end of 1812. He was much affected 
at the result of the campaign, but his confidence in Napoleon’s 
genius kept up his spirits. I turned the conversation from 
this subject and reminded him of his promise to tell me what 
had passed between the Emperor and himself relative to me. 
“You shall hear,” said he. “The l{m])eror and I had been 
playing at billiards, and, between ourselves, he [)lays very badly. 
He is nothing at a game which depends on skill. While 
negligently rolling his balls about he muttered these words: 
‘Do you ever sec Pourrienne now?’—‘ Yes, Sire, he some¬ 
times dines with me on diplomatic reception-days, and he looks 
so droll in his old-fashioned court-dress, of L}’ons manufacture, 
that you would laugh if you saw him.’—‘ W hat does he say 
respecting the new regulation for the court-dresses ?’—‘ I con¬ 
fess he says it is very ridiculous ; that it will have no other 
result than to enable the Lyons manufacturers to gcjt rid of 
their old-fashioned goods ; that forced innovations on the 
customs of a nation are never .successful.’—‘ Oh, that is 
always the way with Hourrienne ; he is never ])Ica.scd with 
anything.’—‘ Certainly, Sire, he is apt to grumble ; but he 
says what he thinks.’—‘ Do you know, Duroc, he served me 
very well at Hamburg. He raised a good deal of money for 
me. He is a man who understands busine.s.s. I will not 
leave him unemployed. 'i'ime must hang heavily on his 
hands. I will see what I can do for him. lie has many 
enemie.s.’—‘And who has not. Sire?’—‘Many comjdaints 
against him were transmitted to me from Hamburg, but the 
letter which he wrote to me in his justification opened my 
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eyes, and I begin to think that Savary had good motives 
for defending him. Endeavours are made to dissuade me 
from employing him, but I shall nevertheless do so at last. 

I remember that it was he who first informed me of the near 
approach of the war which we are now engaged in. I forget 
all that has been said against him for the last two years, and 
as soon as peace is concluded, and I am at leisure, I will 
think of of him.’ ” 

After relating to me this conversation Duroc said, “You 
must, of course, feel assured that I said all I think of you, 
and I will take an opportunity of reminding him of you. 
But we must be patient. Adieu, my dear friend ; we must 
set off speedily, and Heaven knows when we shall be back 
again !” I wished him a successful campaign and a speedy 
return. Alas ! I was doomed to see my excellent friend 
only once again. 

Next to the death of Duroc the loss most sincerely re¬ 
gretted during the camj^aign of 1813 was that of Prince 
Poniatowski. Joseph J\)niatowski, a nephew of Stanislas 
Augustus, King of Poland, was bc^rn at Warsaw on the 7th 
of May 1763. At an early age he was remarkable for his 
patriotic spirit; but his uncle s influence gave him an ap¬ 
parent irresolution, which rendered him suspected by some 
of the parties in I’oland. After his uncle head acceded to 
the Confederation of Targowitz Poniatowski left the .service 
accompeanied by most of his principal officers. But when, in 
1794, the Poles endeavoured to repulse the Russians, he 
again repaired to the I’olish camp and entered the army as 
a volunteer. His noble conduct obtained for him the esteem 
of his countrymen. Kosciusko gave him the command of a 
division, with which he rendered useful services during the 
two sieges of Warsaw. Immediately after the surrender of 
that capital Poniatowski went to \Menna. He refused the 
offers of Catherine and Paul to bear arms in the service of 
Russia. 

Poniatowski retired to his estate near Warsaw, where he 
lived like a private gentleman until the creation of the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw revived the hopes of the Polish 
patriots. He then became War Minister. The Archduke 
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Ferdinand having come, in 1809, with Austrian troops to 
take possession of the Duchy of Warsaw, Poniatowski, who 
commanded the Polish troops, which were very inferior in 
numbers to the Austrian force, obliged the latter, rather by 
dint of skilful maiKjuuvring than by fighting, to evacuate the 
Grand Duchy, lie pursued them into Galicia as far as 
Cracow. 

After this honourable campaign he continued to exercise 
his functions as Minister until 1812. The war against 
Russia again summoned him to the head of the Polish army. 
After taking part in all the events of that war, which w^as 
attended by such various chances, Poniatow\ski was present 
at the battle of Leipsic. * That battle, w hich commenced on 
the 14th of October, the anniversary of the famous battles of 
Ulm and of Jena, lasted four da}’s, and decided the fate of 
F.urope. P"ivc hundred thousand men fought on a surface 
of three square leagues. 

Retreat having become indispensable, Napoleon took 
leave at Leipsic of the King of Saxonj^ and his family, 
whom he had brought with him from Dresden. The 
ICmperor then exclaimed in a loud voice, “ Adieu, Saxons,” 
to the people who filled the raarket-j)lace, w’hcre the King of 
Saxony resided. With some difficulty, and after passing 
through many turnings and windings, he gained the suburb 
of Runstadt and left Leipsic by the outer gate of that suburb 
which leads to the bridge of the Pdstcr, and to Lindenau. 
The bridge w’as blown up shortly after he had passed it, and 
that event utterly prevented the retreat of the part of the 
army wdiich was on the left bank of the Lister, and w^hich fell 
into the powder of the enemy. Napoleon w^as at the time 
accused of having ordered the destruction of the bridge 
immediately after he had himself passed it in order to secure 
his own personal retreat, as he w'as threatened by the active 
pursuit of the enemy. I'ho English journals were unani¬ 
mous on this point, and to counteract this opinion, which 
w-as very general, an article was inserted in the Monitcur. 

Before passing the bridge of the Elstcr Napoleon had 
directed Poniatowski, in concert w^th Marshal Macdonald, to 
cover and protect the retreat, and to defend that part of the 
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suburb of Leipsic which is nearest to the Born a road. For 
the execution of these orders he had only 2000 Polish 
infantry. He was in this desperate situation when he saw 
the French columns in full retreat, and the bridge so choked 
up with their artillery and waq;£Tons that there was no pos¬ 
sibility of passinfj it. Then drawinj^f his sword, and turning 
to the officers who were near him, he said, “ Here we must 
fall with honour !” At the head of a small party of cuirassiers 
and Polish officers he rushed on the columns of the Allies. 
In this action lie received a ball in his left arm : he had 
already been wounded on the 14th and i 6th. He neverthe¬ 
less advanced, but he found the suburb filled with Allied 
troops.^ He fought his way through them and received 

^ '^rhf Allies were so numt'rons that they scarcely perri'Ivtvl the losses they 
sustained. 'I’heir ina^'scs ]>resse<l down iijKui ii', in every direction, and it was 
impos>il)lc that victory could fail to he with them. I'heir succe^.N, however, 
would have been less deci^ixe had it not been for the defection of the Saxons. 
In the midst of the battle, these tr«>o|K haxin^ mo\e<l towards tlie enemy, as if 
intending to make an attack, tinned suddenly round, and ojiened a heavy tire of 
artillery and musketry on the coliimiH hy the side of which they had a few 
moments l)ef(»re been fighting. I do not know in whnt l>nge of lii^tory siicli a 
transa('tion is reconled. 'I'his event immediately produced a great difference in 
our affairs, which were before in a ba<l enough train. I oiiglit here to mention 
that l)cf»ro the battle the Kmperor disinis.>,ed a bavarian division which still 
remained with him. He s])oke to the ofticers in terms which will not scjon be 
effaced from tbeir memory. He told them, that, “according to the laws of w.ar, 
they were his luisouers, since their (lovermnerit had taken part against him ; but 
that he could not forget the services they liad reiidereil him, ami that they were 
theref)re .at liberty to return home." The.'.e troops left the army, where they 
were nuicli esteemed, ami marched for Uavaria. 

The desertion of the Saxnns to the enemy obliged the Hmperor to order 
movements to which he wandd not utheiwise haxe resorted, especially in so warm 
an action. These unexpected movements caused disorder, when that calmness 
and that coed determination hy which so much may be done at the tlecisivc 
moment of a ])attle were most w.anting. It was now' necessary te) tliirk of a 
retreat, which hail, indeed, .already begun, in consc.jueuce of the physical ami 
moral exhaustion of the troops, which liad maintained the contest since the 
morning under marked disadv.anlages. 

After nearly the w hole of the left .and part of the centre had passed the 
Elster the J'hnj)eror himself crossed. He desired the artillery oflicer who had 
charge of the bridge, for the deslruclion of which preparation had been made, 
not to leave the spot, and not to jnit the match U) the train until all the troops 
had passed over. 

At first the corps proceeded along the hri<lge without any disagreeable 
accident, but such was the disorder that no om* could tell whether or not his 
column was the last which had to pass. The enemy's sharpshooters were in 
advance; the pressure towards the bridge w'as great, and the confusion became 
extreme. 

The officer left in charge of the bridge, not knowdng wdiat w^as the state of 
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another wound. lie then threw himself into the Pleisse, 
which was the first river he came to. Aided by his officers, 
he gained the opposite bank, leaving his horse in the 
river. Though greatly exhausted he mounted another, and 
gained the Klster, by passing through M. Reichenbach's 
garden, which was situated on the side of that river. In 
spite of the steepness of the banks of the Elster at that 
part, the rriiicc ].)lunged with his horse into the river: 
both man and horse were drowned, and the same fate 
was shared by several officers who followed Poniatowski's 
example. Marshal Macdonald was, luckily, one of those 
who escaped. P'ive days after a fisherman drew the body 
of the Prince out of the water. On the 26th of October it 
was tcmi)orariIy interred at Lcipsic, with all the honours due 
to the illustrious deceased. A modest stone marks the spot 
where the body of the Prince was dragged from the river. 
The Poles expressed a wish to erect a monument to the 
memory of their countryman in the garden of M. Reichen- 
bach, but that gentleman declared he would do it at his 
own expense, which he did. "J'hc monument consists of a 
beautiful sarcophagus, surrounded by weej)ing willows. The 
body of the Prince, after being embalmed, was sent in the 
following year to Warsaw, and in 1816 it was dci)ositcd in 
the cathedral, among the remains of the Kings and great 
men of Poland. I'lie celebrated Thorwaldscn was coin- 

thinks on the enemy’s side, ran towards a kener.'il officer to learn, if jiossihle, 
from him how far the jjassa^e had been effected ; ])ut lie was carried away liy the 
crowd, and could not return. The artillerymen who were under his command, 
seeing Oerman troops and C'oss.acks pushing forward, blew up the bridge without 
waiting for orders; and thus the right of the army, which kept the enemy’s 
masses in check, was cut off. 

The report of this unfortunate event soon spread through the ranks. The 
right was in its turn tliruvvii into disorder, and an escajie w\as sought through 
fields and marshes. This completed the disaster: the troojis were made prisoners 
of war, and (ienerals I.,aurist()n and Reynier W’cre taken with them. J’rincc 
Joseph Poniatowski, recently made Marshal of France, had just at this moment 
gained the hanks of the Flsl(;r. 'fhough wtninded, cfuisiilting only his courage, 
he plunged on horseback into the river, where he unfortunately perished. It was 
impossible to be more brave than wms this J’rince : impetuous, mngnanim us, 
.and always amiable, he was as much esteemed liy those against whom he com¬ 
bated as regretted by the party whom lie served. 

Thus terminated the fatal day of Leipsic: the result of which to l<>ancc was 
the loss of a fine and numerous army and all her Allies (Memoirs of the Due 
tie /io7>i^Vy tome vi. p. 17y). 
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missioned to execute a monument for his tomb. Prince 
Poniatow.ski left no issue but a natural son, born in 1790. 
The royal race, therefore, existed only in a collateral branch 
of Kinfj Stanislas, namely. Prince Stanislas, born in 1754.’ 

'' ‘ Prince Joseph Poniatowski had only been made Marshal l)y Najjoleon on the 
16th October 1813, three days liefore he was drowned. He was the grandson 
of the Stanislas Poniatowski who followed Charles XIT. into Turkey, and the 
nej)hew of Stani.sla.s TI. of Poland, ihe la.st King of Poland, 
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When tlic war resumed its course after the disa.ster of 
Leipsic I am certain that the Allied .sovcrcit^'ns determined 
to treat with Napoleon only in liis own capital, as he, four 
years before, had refused to treat with the Emperor of 
Austria except at Vienna. The latter sovereign now com¬ 
pletely raised the ma.sk, and declared to the Innperor that 
he would make common cause with Russia and Prussia 
against him. In his declaration he made u.sc of the singular 
pretext, that the more enemies there were against Napoleon 
there would be the greater chance of .speedily obliging him 
to accede to conditions which would at length restore the 
tranquillity of which Europe .stood so much in need. This 
declaration on the part of Austria was an affair of no little 
importance, for she had novv raised an army of 250,000 
men. An equal force was enrolled beneath the Russian 
banners, which were advancing towards the Rhine. Prussia 
had 200,000 men ; the Confederation of the Rhine 150,000: 
in short, including the Swedes and the Dutch, the English 
troops in Spain and in the Netherlands, the Danes, who had 
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abandoned us, tlie Spaniards and Portuguese, whose courage 
and hopes were revived by our reverses, Napoleon had 
arrayed against him upwards of a million of armed men. 
Among them, too, were the Neapolitans, with Murat at their 
head ! 

The month of November 1813 was fetal to the fortune 
of Napoleon. In all parts the P>ench armies were repulsed 
and driven back upon the Rhine, while in every direction 
the Allied forces advanced towards that river. I’or a con¬ 
siderable time I had confidently anticipated the fell of the 
l^mpirc ; not because the foreign sovereigns had vowed its 
de.struction, but because I saw the impossibility of Napoleon 
defending himself against all Europe, and because I knew 
that, however desperate might be his fortune, nothing would 
induce him to consent to conditions which he considered 
disgraceful. At this time every day was marked by a new 
defection. Even the Ikivarians, the natural Allies of I'rance, 
tlicy whom the lunperor had led to victory at the com¬ 
mencement of the second campaign of \"icnna, thej^ whom 
he had, as it were, adopted on the field of battle, were now 
against us, and were the bitterest of our enemies. 

Even before the battle of Leipsic, the consequences of 
which were .so ruinous to Napoleon, he liad felt the necessity 
of applying to f'rance for a supply of troops ; as if France 
had been inexhaustible. lie directed the Empress Regent 
to make this demand ; and accordingly Maria Louisa pro¬ 
ceeded to the Senate, for the first time, in great state : but 
the glories of the iMupirc were now on the decline. The 
Empress obtained a levy of 280,000 troops, but they 
were no sooner enrolled than they were sacrificed. The 
defection of the Pavarians considerably augmented the diffi¬ 
culties which assailed the wreck of the army that had escaped 
from Leipsic. The Bavarians had got before us to Hanau, 
a town four leagues distant from Frankfort; there they 
established thcmsclvc.s, with the view of cutting off our 
retreat; but French valour was roused, the little town was 
speedily carried, and the Bavarians were repulsed with con¬ 
siderable loss. The hVcnch army arrived at Maycncc ; if, 
indeed, one may give the name of army to a few masses of 
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men destitute, dispirited, and exhausted by fatigue and 
privation. On the arrival of the troops at Mayence no pre¬ 
paration had been made for receiving them: there were no 
provisions, or supplies of any kind ; and, as the climax of 
misfortune, infectious epidemics broke out amongst the men. 
All the accounts I received concurred in assuring me that 
their situation was dreadful. 

However, without counting the wreck which escaped 
from the disasters of Leipsic, and the ravages of disease; 
without including the 280,000 men which had been raised 
by a ScN(rf?is-coNSJiIfi\ on the application of Maria Louisa, 
the Emperor still possessed 120,000 good troops; but they 
were in the rear, scattered along the hdhe, shut up in for¬ 
tresses such as Dantzic, Hamburg, Torgau, and Spandau. 
Such was tlie horror of our situation that if, on the one 
hand, we could not resolve to abandon them, it was at the 
same time impossible to aid them. In France a universal 
cry was raised for peace, at whatever price it could be 
purchased. In this state of things it may be said that the 
year 1813 was more fatal to NajKdeon than the year 1812. 
1 he disasters of Moscow were repaired by his activity and 
llic sacrifices of iM'ance; but the disasters of Leipsic were 
irreparable ! 

1 shall shortly speak of some negotiations in which, if I 
had chosen, I might have taken a part. After the battle of 
Leipsic, in which France lost, for the second time, a formid¬ 
able army, all the powers allitxl against ISIapolcon declared 
at Frankfort, on the 9th of November, that they would never 
break the bonds which united them ; that henceforth it was 
not merely a Continental peace, but a general peace, that 
would be demanded ; and that any negotiation not having a 
general peace for its object would be rejected. The Allied 
powers declared that France was to be confined within her 
natural limits,—the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. This 
was all that was to remain of the vast P.mpire founded by 
Napoleon ; but still it must be allowed it was a great deal, 
after the many disasters p'rance had experienced, and when 
she was menaced with invasion by numerous and victorious 
armies. But Napoleon could not accede to such proposals, 
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for he was always ready to yield to illusion when the truth 
was not satisfactory to him. 

According to the proposals of the Allies at Frankfort/ 
Germany, Italy, and Spain were to be entirely withdrawn 
from the dominion of France. England recognised the 
freedom of trade and navigation, and there appeared no 
reason to doubt the sincerity of her [)rofesscd willingness to 
make great sacrifices to ])romotc the object proposed by the 
Allies. But to these offers a fatal condition was added, 
namely, that the Congress should meet in a town, to be 
declared neutral, on the right bank of the Rhine, where the 
plenipotentiaries of all the belligerent powers were to assemble; 
blit the course of the Tear zoas not to be unpcitcd by these 
negotiations^ “ 

The Due de Bassano (Maret), who was still Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, replied, by order of Napoleon, to the over¬ 
tures made by the Allies for a general Congress ; and stated 
that the Emperor acceded to them, and wished Mannheim to 
be chosen as the neutral town. M. Mcttcrnich replied in a 
note, dated I'rankfort, the 25th of November, slating that 
the Allies felt no difficulty in acceding to Napoleon s choice 
of Mannheim for the meeting of the Congress ; but as M. 

^ The j)roceedinj’s ut ITankfort shoukl 1 h* lend in Mcftcntich^ vul. i. pj). 
212-220, ■where Metlevnieh sjieaks of the <liiruiiUy in the Allies to act 

together. “The Kus.Ninn army remained cpiiet and thought its object gained. 
If Marshal Kuliisovv liad been still living it would m»t have left the Oder.” 
So much is often said as tt> the bad faith of Nnpulenn in these negotiation'^ that 
one of Mettcrnich'.'* .statements should be noted. “ f pro[)ose<l further to join 
W'ith the idea of natural boundaries the offer of an immediate negotiation. 
As the Km])eror h'rands sanclioni'il my intention 1 laid it before their Majesties 
of Russia and l^russia. liulh of them feare»l that Napole(ui, tilisting to the 
chances of the future, might by accepting the jiioposal with (ptick and energetic 
decision put an eiul to the affair” {McUcrukh^ vul. i. ji. 214). The “affair” 
means here the "w-ar. 'fhe whole of Mctteriiich's accouni is inconsistent with 
good faith in the Allies’ juopo.sals, and shows that Najioleon’s remaik on the 
proclamation was correit. "‘No i>ne but Metternicli can have concocted this 
document ; talking of the Rhine, the Al|)s, and the J^renees is a thonnigh piece 
of cunning. It could only enter into tlic head of a man who knows France as 
well as he does” {Mtilcniirli, vol. i. ]>. 215). 

^ This .sy.slem of negotiating .ami advancing was a realisation of MelterniclVs 
idea of C()j)ying Napoleon’s own former procedure. “JaI us hold always the 
sword in one hand, and the olive branch in the other; always retidy to negotiate, 
but only negotiating whilst advancing. Here is Napoleon's system; may he 
find enemies who will carry on war ... ns he wouhl carry it on himself” 
(Metternich to Stadion, April 1S09, McfU’niiihj vol. ii. j>. 34b). 
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dc Bassano’s letter contained no mention of the general and 
summary bases I have just mentioned, and which had been 
communicated to M. dc St. Aignan at Frankfort, M. 
Mettcrnich stated that the Allies wished the Emperor 
Napoleon to declare his determination respecting those 
bases, in order tJiat insurmountable difficulties might not 
arrest the negotiations at their very outset. The Duke of 
Vicenza (Caulaincourt), who had just succeeded the Due dc 
l^assano, received this letter. Trusting to the declaration 
of I^rankfort he thought he would be justified in treating on 
those bases ; he confidently relied on the consent of Napoleon. 
But the Allies had now determined not to grant the limits 
accorded by that declaration. Caulaincourt was therefore 
obliged to aj^jdy for fresh powers, which being granted, he 
replied, on the 2d of December, that Napoleon accej:)ted 
the fundamental and summary bases which had been com¬ 
municated by M. dc St. Aignan. To this letter M. 
Mettcrnich answered that the Emperors of Russia and Aus¬ 
tria were gratified to find that the lunperor of ranee recog¬ 
nised the bases judged necessary by the Allies ; that the 
two sovereigns would communicate without delay the official 
document to their Allies, and that they were convinced that 
immediately on receiving their reply the negotiations might 
be opened without any interruption of the war. 

We shall now see the rea.son why these first negotiations 
came to no result. In the month of October the Allies 
overthrew the colossal edifice denominated the French 
Empire. When led by victory to the banks of the Rhine 
they declared their wish to abstain from conquest, explained 
thejr intentions, and manifested an unalterable resolution to 
abide by them. This determination of the Allies induced 
the hVench Government to evince pacific intentions. Napo¬ 
leon wished, by an apparent desire for peace, to justify, if I 
may so express myself, in the eyes of liis subjects, the 
necessity of new sacrifices ; which, according to his pro¬ 
clamations, he demanded only to enable him to obtain peace 
on as honourable conditions as possible. But the truth is, 
he was resolved not even to listen to the offers made at 
Frankfort. He always represented the limits of the Rhine 
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as merely a compensation for the dismemberment of Poland 
and the immense aggrandisement of the English possessions 
in Asia. But he wanted to gain time, and, if possible, to 
keep the Allied armies on the right bank of the Rhine. 

The immense levies made in France, one after the other, 
had converted the conscription into a sort of press-gang. 
Men employed in agriculture and manufactures were dragged 
from their labours ; and the pcoi)Ic began to cxi)rcss their 
dissatisfaction at the measures of Government more loudly 
than they had hitherto ventured to do; yet all were 
willing to make another cfAa't, if they could have persuaded 
themselves that the limi)eror would henceforth confine his 
thoughts to France akmc. Napoleon sent Caulaincourt to 
the headquarters C)f the Allies, but that was only for the 
sake of gaining time, and inducing a belief that he was 
favourably dis))oscd to peace. 

The Allies having learned the immense levies of troops 
which Napoleon was making, and being well acquainted 
with the state of feeling in J’rance, published the famous 
manifesto,^ addressed to the I'rcnch pcoj)lL% which was pro¬ 
fusely circulated, and may be referred to as a warning to 
subjects who trust to the })romiscs of Governments. 

The good faith with which the promises in the manifesto 
were kept may be judged of from the Treaty of Paris. In 
the meantime the manifesto did not a little contribute to 
alienate from Napoleon those who were yet faithful to his 
cause ; for, by believing in the declarations of the Allies, 
they saw in him the sole obstacle to that peace which P>ancc 
so ardently desired. On this point, too, the Allies were not 

^ This proclaiiKilioii sniJ that ihc Allied sovereii^ns wished France to be 
great, strong, and happy, and that they confirmed to the J'Tench Eiiipire an 
extent of territory wliieli France had never ])osscssctl under her Kings. It is 
often the cusloni to deride the French claim.s made by either of the Napoleons 
or by the Kejuiblic of 1S70, that France liad been relatively weakened by the 
increases of territory gaim'd by all the othei ])ovvcrs of Kurope by the partition 
of Poland, the resettlement of (h'rmany, the increase of the Fnglish colonial 
dominions, etc. A glance at any ordinary historical alias, or the remembrance of 
the ease with which France was overthrown in 1S70, would prove how true the 
statement was. As for the belief that if !''ranee could only be finally and per¬ 
manently weakened a reign of peace would ‘at last descend on Europe, it must 
be allowed that in the worst days under Napoleon Europe was not the vast 
camp of armed nations counting each other’s strength, and ready for war in a 
week, w'hich she has been under the (ierman Conlineiilal sui)remacy. 
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wrong, and I confess that I did not see without great 
surprise that the Due dc Rovigo, in that part of his 
Memoirs where he mentions this manifesto, reproaches those 
who framed it for representing the Emperor as a madman, 
who replied to overtures of peace only by conscription levies. 
After all, I do not intend to maintain that the declaration 
was entirely sincere ; with respect to the future it certainly 
was not Switzerland was already tampered with, and 
attempts were made to induce her to permit the Allied 
troops to enter France by the bridge of Bale. Things were 
going on no better in the south of Fnince, where the Anglo- 
Spanish army threatened our frontiers by the Pyrenees, and 
already occupied Pampeluna; and at the same time the 
internal affairs of the country were no less critical than its 
external position. It was in vain to levy troops ; every¬ 
thing essential to an army was wanting. To meet the 
most pressing demands the Emperor drew out 30,000,000 
from the immense treasure which he had accumulated in the 
cellars and galleries of the Pavillion Marsan at the Tuileries. 
These 30,000,000 were si)eedily swallowed up. Neverthe¬ 
less it was an act of generosity on the part of Napoleon, 
and I never could understand on what ground the Legislative 
Body complained of the outlay, because, as the funds did 
not proceed from the Budget, there needed no financial law 
to authorise their application. Besides, why did these rigid 
legislators, who, while fortune smiled on Jtonaparte, dared 
not utter a word on the subject, demand, j)reviously to the 
gratuitous gift just mentioned, that the 350,000,000 in the 
Emperor’s privy purse should be transferred to the Imperial 
treasury and carried to the public accounts ? Why did 
they wink at the accumulation in the Tuileries of the con¬ 
tributions and exactions levied in conquered countries ? 
The answer is plain : because there w^ould have been danger 
in opposing it. 

Amidst the difficulties which assailed the Emperor he 
cast his eyes on M. de Talleyrand. But it being rec[uired, 
as a condition of his receiving the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs, that he should resign his office of Vice-Grand- 
IClector, M. de Talleyrand preferred a permanent post to a 
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portfolio, which the caprice of a moment might withdraw. 
I have been informed that, in a conversation with the 
Emperor, M. de Talleyrand gave him the extraordinary 
advice of working upon the ambition of the English family 
of Wellesley, and to excite in the mind of Wellington, the 
lustre of whose reputation was now dawning, ambitious 
projects which would have embarrassed the coalition. Napo¬ 
leon, however, did not adopt this proposition, the issue of 
which he thought too uncertain, and above all, too remote, 
in the urgent circumstances in which he stood. Caulaincourt 
was then made Minister for Foreign Affairs, in lieu of M. 
Marct, who was appointed Secretary of State, an office 
much better suited to him. 

Meanwhile the Emperor was wholly intent on the means 
of repelling the attack which was preparing against him. 
The critical circumstances in which he was placed seemed 
to restore the energy which time had in some measure 
robbed him of. He turned his eyes towards Spain, and 
resolved to bring the army from that country to oppose the 
Allies, who.se movements indicated their intention of entering 
France by Switzerland. An event occurred connected with 
this subject calculated to have a decided influence on the 
affairs of the moment, namely, the renunciation by Joseph, 
King of Spain, of all right to the crown, to be followed by 
the return, as had been agreed on, of Ferdinand to his 
dominions. Joseph made this .sacrifice at the instigation of 
his brother. The treaty was .signed, but an inconceivable 
delay occurred in its execution, while the torrent, which 
was advancing upon France, rushed forward .so rapidly that 
the treaty could not be carried into execution. Ferdinand, 
it is true, re-ascended his throne, but from other causes. 

The Emperor was deeply interested in the march of the 
Allies. It w'as important to dc.stroy the bridge of Bale, 
because the Rhine once cros.sed masses of the enemy 
would be throw'll into France. At this time I had close 
relations with a foreign diplomat whom I am forbidden by 
discretion to name. He told me that the enemy w^as 
advancing towards the frontier, and that the bridge of Bale 
would not be destroyed, as it had been so agreed at Berne, 
VOL. III. 73 
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where the Allies had gained the day. This astonished me, 
because I knew, on the other hand, from a person who ought to 
have been equally well informed, that it was hoped the bridge 
would be blown up. Being much interested in knowing the 
truth, 1 sent on my own account, an agent to Bale who on 
his return told me that the bridge would remain.^ 

On the 19th of December the Legislative ]^ody was 
convoked. It was on a Wednesday. M. Laine was Vice- 
President under M. Rcgnicr. A committee was appointed 
to examine and report on the communications of the 
Emperor. The report and conclusions of the committee 
were not satisfactory; it was alleged that they betrayed a 
revolutionary tendencj’, of which M. Laine was absurdly 
accused of having been one of the promoters ; but all who 
knew him must have been convinced of the falsehood of the 
charge. The Emperor ordered the report to be seized, and 
then adjourned the Legislative Body. 7 'hosc who attentively 
ob.scrvcd the events of the time will recollect the stupor 
which prevailed in Paris on the intelligence of this seizure 
and of the adjournment of the Legislative Body. A thousand 
conjectures were .started as to what new occurrences had 
taken place abroad, but nothing satisfactory was learned. 

I considered this a great mistake. Who can doubt that 
if the Legislative Body had taken the frank and noble step 
of declaring that France accepted the conditions of Frank¬ 
fort they would not have been listened to by the Allies ? 
But the words, “You are dishonoured if you cede a single 
village acquired by a Scnatus-coiisultcP always resounded 
in Napoleon’s ears : they flattered his secret thoughts, and 
every pacific proposal was rejected." 

The members of the adjourned Legislative Body went as 


^ We here get a glimpse of some treacherous intrigue, part of the proceedings 
for which lionrrienne was afterwards thanked by Louis XVIII. ] low Bourrienne, 
a simple private individual, could be concerned in knowing that the bridge would 
be preserved for the use of the Allies, he does not inform us. He could have no 
proper reason for sending a private agent. If he w^anted the information for his 
friend Savary he need not have provided the man. As for the passage of the 
Rhine at Bale, see the note a few pages farther on. 

2 Tliis unhappy sentiment must be compared with that of 1870, when the 
demands of Germany were met by the phrase, “ Not a stone of our fortresses, not 
an inch of our territory.” The Republic of 1870 yielded, Najioleon did not. 
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usual to take leave of the Emperor, who received them on 
a Sunday, and after delivering to them the speech, which is 
very well known, dismissed the rebels with great ill-humour, 
refusing to hear any explanation. “ I have suppressed your 
address,” he began abruptly: “ it was incendiary. I called 
you round me to do good—^you have done ill. Eleven- 
twelfths of you are well-intentioned, the others, and above 
all M. Laine, arc factious intriguers, devoted to England, to 
all my enemies, and corresponding through the channel of 
the advocate Deseze with the Bourbons. Return to your 
Departments, and feel that my eye will follow you ; you 
have endeavoured to humble me, you may kill me, but 
you shall not dishonour me. You make remonstrances ; is 
this a time, when the stranger invades our provinces, and 
200,000 Cossacks are ready to overflow our country? 
There may have been petty abuses ; I never connived at 
them. You, M. Raynouard, you said that Prince Mass(§na 
robbed a man at Marseilles of his house. You lie! The 
General took possession of a vacant house, and my Minister 
shall indemnify the proprietor. Is it thus that you dare 
affront a Marshal of France who has bled for his country^, 
and grown gray in victory ? Why did you not make your 
complaints in private to me ? I would have done you 

justice. We should wash our dirty linen at home, and 
not drag it out before the world. You call yourselves 
Representatives of the Nation. It is not true ; you arc 
only Deputies of the Departments ; a small portion of the 
State, inferior to the Senate, inferior even to the Council of 
State. The Rcpresent«itivcs of the People ! I am alone the 
Representative of the People. Twice have 24,000,000 of 
French called me to the throne: which of you durst 

undertake such a burden ? It had already overwhelmed 
{ecrasF) your Assemblies, and your Conventions, your 
Vergniauds and your Guadets, your Jacobins and your 

Girondins. They are all dead! What, who arc yo7i ? 

nothing—all authority is in the Throne; and what is the 
Throne ? this wooden frame covered with velvet ?—no, I am 
the Throne! You have added wrong to reproaches. You 
have talked of concessions—concessions that even my 
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enemies dared not ask! I suppose if they asked Cham- 
paigne you would have had me give them La Brie besides ; 
but in four months I will conquer peace, or I shall be dead. 
You advise! how dare you debate of such high matters 
{tic sip-aves itti&t!ts)\ You have put me in the front of the 
battle as the cause of war—it is infamous {dest tine atrocitd). 
In all your committees you have excluded the friends of 
Government — extraordinary commission — committee of 
finance—committee of the address, all, all my enemies. M. 
Lainc, I repeat it, is a traitor; he is a wicked man, the 
others arc mere intriguers. I do justice to the eleven- 
twelfths ; but the factions I know, and will pursue. Is it, 1 
ask again, is it while the enemy is in France that you should 
have done this ? But nature has gifted me with a determined 
courage—nothing can overcome me. It cost my pride much 
too—I made that sacrifice; I—but I am above your miser¬ 
able declamations—I was in need of consolation, and you 
would mortify me—but, no, my victories shall crush your 
clamours! In three months we shall have peace, and you 
shall repent your folly. I am one of those who triumph or die. 

“ Go back to your Departments. If any one of you dare 
to print your address I shall publish it in the Monitciir with 
notes of my own. Go ; France stands in more need of me 
than I do of France. I bear the eleven-twelfths of you in 
my heart—I shall nominate the Deputies to the two series 
which are vacant, and I shall reduce the Legislative Body to 
the discharge of its proper duties. The inhabitants of Alsace 
and Franche Comte have more spirit than you; they ask 
me for arms, I send them, and one of my aides dc camp will 
lead them against the enemy.” 

In after conversations he .said of the Legislative Body 
that “its members never came to Paris but to obtain .some 
favours. They importuned the Ministers from morning till 
night, and complained if they were not immediately .satisfied. 
When invited to dinner they bum with envy at the splendour 
they see before them.” I heard this from Cambacerfes, who 
was present when the Emperor made these remarks. 
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1813 . 

The flag of the arm)' of Italy and the eagles of 1S13—Entrance of the Allies into 
Switzerland—Summons to the Minister of Tolice—My refusal to accept 
amission to Switzerland—I r ter views with M. de Talleyrand and the Due 
de Vicence—Oder of a 1 )uk ‘dom and the (irand Cordon of the Legion of 
llonoiir—Definitive refusal - The Due de Vicence’s message to me in 1815 
—Commencement of the sic:;e of Hamburg—A bridge two leagues long— 
Executions at Lidieck—Sea'city of provisions in Haml>urg—banishment of 
the inhabitants—Men bastinr.doed and women whipped—Ho.spitality of the 
inhabitants of Altona. 


I AM now arrived at the most critical period in Napoleon’s 
career. What reflections must he have made, if he had had 
leisure to reflect, in comparing the recollections of his rising 
glory with the sad picture of his falling fortune ? What a 
contrast presents itself when wc compare the famous flag of 
the army of Italy, which the youthful conqueror, Bonaparte, 
carried to the Directory, with those drooping eagles who had 
now to defend the aerie whence they had so often taken 
flight to spread their triumphant wings over Europe! Here 
we see the difference between liberty and absolute power! 
Napoleon, the son of liberty, to whom he owed everything, 
had disowned his mother, and was now about to fall. Those 
glorious triumphs were now over when the people of Italy 
consoled themselves for defeat and submitted to the magical 
power of that liberty which preceded the Republican armies. 
Now, on the contrary, it was to free themselves from a 
despotic yoke that the nations of Europe had in their turn 
taken up arms and were preparing to invade France. 

With the violation of the Swiss territory by the Allied 
armies,^ after the consent of the Cantons, is connected a fact 

' The violation of Swiss neutrality by the Allies was carried out in defiance of 
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of great importance in my life, and which, if I had chosen, 
might have made a great difference in my destiny. On 
Tuesday, the 28th of December, I dined with my old friend, 
M. Pierlot, and on leaving home I was in the habit of 
saying where I might be found in case I should be wanted. 
At nine o’clock at night an express arrived from the Minister 
of Police desiring me to come immediately to his office. I 
confess, considering the circumstances of the times, and 
knowing the Emperor’s prejudices against me, such a request 
coming at such an hour made me feel some uneasiness, and 
T expected nothing less than a journey to Vincennes. The 
Due de Rovigo, by becoming responsible for me, had as yet 
warded off the blow, and the supervision to which the 
Emperor had subjected me—thanks to the good offices of 
Davoust—consisted in going three times a week to show 
myself to Savary. 

I accordingly, having first borrowed a night-cap, repaired 
to the hotel of the Minister of Police. I was u.shered into 
a well-lighted room, and when I entered I found Savary 
waiting for me. lie was in full costume, from which I 
concluded he had just come from the Emperor. Advancing 
towards me with an air which showed he had no bad news 
to communicate, he thus addressed me : “ Bourrienne, I have 
just come from the Emperor, who asked me where you 
were ? I told him you were in Paris, and that I saw you 
often. ‘Well,’ continued the Emperor, ‘bid him come to 
me, I want to employ him. It is three years since he has 
had anything to do. I wish to send him as Minister to 
Switzerland, but he must set off directly. He must go to 
the Allies. He understands German well. The King of 
Prussia expressed by letter satisfaction at his conduct 

the strongly expressed wishes of the Czar. When informed by Metternich that 
the Austrians had crossed the Rhine and that they had been joined by the Swiss, 
Alexander replied, “ Success crowns the undertaking, it remains for success to 
justify what you have done. As one of the Allied Monarchs I have nothing more 
to say to you, but as a man I declare to you that you have grieved me in a way 
that you can never repair.” The step was of course only justifiable on the then 
belief that all and anything was fair against Napoleon, yet, with a nearer approach 
to the feelings of his Allies, Alexander ended by asking as a favour that his Guard 
should be the first to cross the brkige at Kale. See the whole story in Metternich, 
vol. i. pp. 216-223. 
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towards the Prussians whom the war forced to retire to 
Hamburg. He knows Prince Wittgenstein, who is the 
friend of the King of Prussia, and probably is at Lorrach.^ 
He will see all the Germans who are there. I confidently 
rely on him, and believe his journey will have a good result. 
Caulaincourt will give him his instructions.”* 

Notwithstanding my extreme surprise at this communica¬ 
tion I replied without hesitation that I could not accept 
the mission ; that it was offered too late. “ Tt perhaps is 
hoped,” said I, “ that the bridge of Bale will be destroyed, 
and that Switzerland will preserve her neutrality. But I 
do not believe any such thing ; nay, more, I know positively 
to the contrary. I can only repeat, the offer comes much 
too late.”—‘‘ I am very .sorry for this resolution,** observed 
Savary, “ but Caulaincourt will perhaps persuade you. The 
Emperor wishes you to go to the Due dc Vicence to-morrow 
at one o’clock; he will acquaint you with all the par¬ 
ticulars, and give you your instructions.**—“ lie may acquaint 
me with whatever he choo.scs, but I will not go to Lorrach.’* 
—“You know the Emperor better than I do, he wi.shes you 
to go, and he will not pardon your refusal.”—“ He may do 
as he pleases, but no consideration shall induce me to go to 
Switzerland.*’—“You arc wrong: but you will reflect on the 
matter between this and to-morrow morning. Night will 
bring good counsel. At any rate, do not fail to go to¬ 
morrow at one o’clock to Caulaincourt, he expects you, 
and directions will be given to admit you immediately.” 

Next morning the first thing I did was to call on M. de 
Talleyrand. I told him what had taken place, and as he 
was intimately acquainted with Caulaincourt, I begged him 
to speak to that Minister in favour of my resolution. M. dc 
Talleyrand approved of my determination not to go to Sw'it- 
zcrland, and at one o’clock precisely I proceeded to M. dc 
Caulaincourt’s. He told me all he had been instructed to 
say. From the manner in which he made the communica¬ 
tion I concluded that he himself considered the proposed 
mission a disagreeable one, and unlikely to be attended by 

1 Lorrach is a village two miles from Bale, the place fixed on for the starting- 
point of the Austro-Russian army.— Bourriepitte. 
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any useful result. I observed that he must have heard from 
Savary that 1 had already expressed my determination to 
decline the mission which the Emperor had been pleased to 
offer me. The Due de Viccncc then, in a very friendly 
way, detailed the reasons which ought to induce me to 
accept the offer, and did not disguise from me that by per¬ 
sisting in my determination I ran the risk of raising 
Napoleon’s doubts as to my opinions and future intentions. 
I replied that, having lived for three years as a private 
individual, unconnected with public affairs, I should have no 
influence at the headquarters of the Allies, and that whatever 
little ability 1 might be supposed to possess, that would not 
counterbalance the difficulties of my situation, and the 
opinion that I was out of favour. I added that I should 
appear at the headquarters without any decoration, without 
even that of the Cordon of the Legion of Honour, to which 
the Emperor attached so much importance, and the want of 
which would almost have the appearance of disgrace ; and I 
said that these trifles, however slightly valued by reason¬ 
able men, were not, as he well knew, without their influence 
on the men with whom I should have to treat. “ If that be 
all,’* replied Caulaincourt, ‘‘ the obstacle will speedily be 
removed. I am authorised by the Emperor to tell you that 
he will create you a Duke, and give you the Grand Cordon 
of the Legion of Honour.” 

After these words 1 thought I was dreaming, and I was 
almost inclined to believe that Caulaincourt was jesting 
with me. However, the offer was serious, and I wdll not 
deny that it was tempting; yet I nevertheless persisted in 
the refusal I had given. At length, after some further con¬ 
versation, and renewed, but useless, entreaties on the part of 
M. de Caulaincourt, he rose, which was a signal that our 
interview was terminated. I acknowledge I remained for a 
moment in doubt how to act, for I felt we had come to 
no understanding. M. de Caulaincourt advanced slowly 
towards the door of his cabinet. If I went away without 
knowing his opinion I had done nothing; addressing him, 
therefore, by his surname, “Caulaincourt,” said I, “you 
have frequently assured me that you would never forget the 
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services I rendered to you and your family at a time when 
I possessed some influence. I know you, and therefore 
speak to you without disguise. I do not now address 
myself to the Emperor’s Minister, but to Caulaincourt. You 
are a man of honour, and I can open my heart to you 
frankly. Consider the embarrassing situation of France, 
which you know better than I do. I do not ask you for 
your secrets, but I myself know enough. I will tell you 
candidly that I am convinced the enemy will pass the Rhine 
in a few days.^ The Emperor has been deceived : I should 
not have time to reach my destination, and I should be 
laughed at. My correspondents in Germany have made me 
cacquainted with every particular. Now, Caulaincourt, tell 
me honestly, if you were in my place, and I in yours, and I 
should make this proposition to you, what determination 
would you adopt ?” 

I observed from the expression of Caulaincourt’s counte¬ 
nance that my question had made an impression on him, and 
affectionately pressing my hand he said, “ I would do as 
you do. Enough. 1 will arrange the business with the 
Emperor.” This reply seemed to remove a weight from my 
mind, and I left Caulaincourt with feelings ol gratitude. I 
felt fully assured that he would settle the business satis¬ 
factorily, and in this conjecture I was not deceived, for 1 
heard no more of the matter. 

I must here go forward a year to relate another occur¬ 
rence in which the Due de Vicence and I were concerned. 
When, in March 1815, the King appointed me Trefect of 
Police, M. de Caulaincourt sent to me a confidential person 
to inquire whether he ran any risk in remaining in Paris, or 
whether he had better remove. He had been told that his 
name was inscribed in a list of individuals whom I had 
received orders to arrest. Delighted at this proof of con¬ 
fidence, I returned the following answer by the Due de 
Vicence’s messenger: “Tell M. de Caulaincourt that I do 
not know where he lives. He need be under no apprehen¬ 
sion : I will answer for him.” 


^ I spoke thus to M. de Caulaincourt on a Wednesday. On the following 
I'riclay the Allied troops passed the Rhine.— Bonrrienne, 
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During the campaign of 1813 the Allies, after driving 
the French out of Saxony and obliging them to retreat 
towards the Rhine, besieged Hamburg, where Davoust was 
shut up with a garrison of 30,000 men, resolutely deter¬ 
mined to make it a second Saragossa. From the month of 
September every day augmented the number of the Allied 
troops, who were already making rapid progress on the left 
bank of the Elbe. Davoust endeavoured to fortify Ham¬ 
burg on so extended a scale that, in the opinion of the most 
experienced military men, it would have required a garrison 
of 60,000 men to defend it in a regular and protracted siege. 
At the commencement of the siege Davoust lost Vandamme, 
who was killed in a sortie at the head of a numerous corps 
which was inconsiderately sacrificed.^ 

It is but justice to admit that Davoust displayed great 
activity in the defence, and began by laying in large sup¬ 
plies. General Rertrand was directed to construct a bridge 
to form a communication between Hamburg and Haarburg 
by joining the islands of the Elbe to the Continent along 
a total distance of about two leagues. This bridge was 
to be built of wood, and Davoust seized upon all the 
timber-yards to supply materials for its construction. In 
the space of eighty-three days the bridge was fini.shed. It 
was a very magnificent structure, its length being 2529 
toises, exclusive of the lines of junction, formed on the two 
islands.- 


’ Vanclainiiic fought under (irouehy in 1815, and died several years afterwards. 
This killing him at Hamburg is one of the curious mistakes seized on by the 
lionapartists to deny the authenticity of these Memoirs. 

2 After tlie general j)eace and the final return of the Uourbons to France, the 
Senate of Hamburg caused this bridge to be destroyed, on the ground that it was 
a dangerous medium of communication with the town. But the enormous ex¬ 
pense necessary for keeinng the bridge in repair was a consideration which had 
great weight in the determination of the Senate.— Bourrimne. 

“Hamlmrg,” says Puymaigre (one of the defenders), “was not so much a 
fortress as an intrenched camp, covered by the Elbe and the Elster on two points, 
and surrounded by a simple earthen ram})art. The approaches were defended by 
several outer forts, especially by the fort Ktoile, in front of Altona; but the Elbe 
and the Elster were soon frozen by a sudden frost of twenty degrees, which made 
it possible to cross the rivers p. 

^ “Haarburg,” he goes on to say, “an important port, was joined by a causeway 
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The inhabitants were dreadfully oppressed, but all the 
cruel measures and precautions of the French were ineffec¬ 
tual, for the Allies advanced in great force and occupied 
Westphalia, which movement obliged the Governor of Ham¬ 
burg to recall to the town the different detachments scattered 
round Hamburg. 

At Liibeck the departure of the French troops was marked 
by blood. Before they evacuated the town, an old man, and 
a butcher named Prahl, were condemned to be shot. The 
butcher’s crime consisted in having said, in speaking of the 
French, “Dcr tcufcl hohle sic’* (the devil take them). The 
old man fortunately escaped his threatened fate, but, notwith¬ 
standing the entreaties and tears of the inhabitants, the sen¬ 
tence upon Prahl was carried into execution. 

The garrison of Hamburg was composed of P'rcnch, 
Italian, and Dutch troops. Their number at first amounted 
to 30,000, but sickness made great havoc among them. 
From sixty to eighty perished daily in the hospitals. When 
the garrison evacuated Hamburg in May 1814 it was reduced 
to about 15,000 men.^ In the month of December provisions 
began to diminish, and there was no possibility of renewing 
the supply. The poor were first of all made to leave the 
town, and afterwards all persons who were not usefully 

For a description of some of the fij^hting near this causeway see Bt’ ConmTilh'^ 
vol. ii. pp. 104-147. }3y extraordinary energy Davoust defended his post, beating 

back the besiegers and keeping the city in perfect quiet. The measures he liad to 
resort to, such as burning part of the suburbs, turning out the useless mouths, 
part of the inevilabiy cruel rules Davoust was bound to carry out,—made his con¬ 
duct be bitterly attacked at the time, especially in England, where such matters 
were happily unknown in absence of invasion. Puymaigre, disliking Davoust per¬ 
sonally, vouches for the Marshal having only done his duty ; see p]). 

'55"*57* The defence, equally wdtb the attack, of a large town, involves 
inevitable misery to the population, but it is hard to understand why all the 
blame is to fall on the defender. Davoust was, however, it must be allowed, a 
severe man. “ As for me,” .said he, “when I am carrying on w'ar I am obliged 
to leave my philanthropy in my wife’s wardrobe ” {Diary of Henry Creville, Second 
Seric.s, p. 121). 

^ To get more men Davoust impressed all the emjdoyes of the Government, 
etc., to their great disgust. lie thus got some 1200 men, and drilled them 
to keep order inside the town. He could not, however, make them con¬ 
sider Vhemsdves soldiers. T\re 'ikeemer-Oener-cd, Ga.r\\\c de^ 'wa.s 

YwV on. dwV^ a\. Id?, own doox.jW.\\d dven 

^\\e. Vnd. \scnOn \n Xvvs Vvwfyt \ Ve, xreNer 

lot areal sentry.” “Twelve Cossacks,” says Puymaigre, one of their captains, 
“ would have put my troop to flight; ” see Puymaip\\ p. 159. 
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employed. It is no exagg^eration to estimate at 50,000 
the number of persons who were thus exiled. The colonel 
commanding the gendarmerie at Hamburg notified to the 
exiled inhabitants that those who did not leave the town 
within the prescribed time would receive fifty blows with 
a cane and afterwards be driven out. But if penance may 
be commuted with priests so it may with gendarmes. 
Delinquents contrived to purchase their escape from the 
bastinado by a sum of money, and French gallantry sub¬ 
stituted with respect to females the birch for the cane. I 
saw an order directing all female servants to be examined 
as to their health unless they could produce certificates 
from their masters. On the 2Sth of December the 
Governor granted twenty-four hours longer to persons 
who were ordered to ejuit the town ; and two days after 
this indulgence an ordinance was published declaring that 
those Avho should return to the town after once leaving 
it were to be considered as rebels and accomplices of the 
enemy, and as such condemned to death by a prcvotal court. 
But this was not enough. At the end of December people, 
without distinction of sex or age, were dragged from their 
beds and conveyed out of the town on a cold night, when the 
thermometer was between sixteen or eighteen degrees ; and 
it was affirmed that sevenil old men perished in this removal. 
Those who survived were left on the outside of the Altona 
gates. At Altona they all found refuge and assistance. On 
Christmas-day 7000 of these unfortunate i)crsons were 
received in the house of M. Kainvillc,^ formerly aide dc camp 
to Dumouriez, and who left France together with that 
general. His house, which was at Holstein, was usually the 
scene of brilliant entertainments, but it was converted into 
the abode of misery, mourning, and death. All possible 
attention was bestowed on the unfortunate outlaws ; but few 
profited by it, and what is worse, the inhabitants of Altona 
suffered for their generosity. Many of the unfortunate 
persons were affected with the epidemic disease which was 
raging in Hamburg, and which in consequence broke out at 
Altona. 

* Apparently a somewhat capurious building ? 
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All means of raising money in Hamburg being exhausted, 
a seizure was made of the funds of the Bank of that city, 
which yet contained from seven to eight millions of marks. 
Were those who ordered this measure not aware that to seize 
on the funds of some of the citizens of Hamburg was an injur)' 
to all foreigners who had funds in the Bank ? ^ Such is a 
brief statement of the vexations and cruelties which long op¬ 
pressed this unfortunate city. Napoleon accused Hamburg of 
Anglomania, and by ruining her he thought to ruin England. 
Hamburg, feeble and bereft of her sources, could onl)^ 
complain, like Jerusalem when besieged by Titus : “ JUoraus, 
ploravit in node!' 

^ It is impossil)!c to see how Davoiist could liave acted diflereolly in this 
mailer. “'J'his i)ielcnded rol)l»eiy,’'says Oc/zz/tT'/Z/c (vol. ii. p. 149), “only 
took place in order to furni.^h the means of payinc;; the army and ])r(>viding for the 
expense. . . . IJesides, this operation was j^erfornied in the most legal manner, 
by a commission composed ol the suj)erior serv.ants of the said IJank, eminent 
merchants of the city, and generals and commissaries belonging to the army.” 
That a general in a besieged city should leave his men and the contractors unpaid 
while money was iille in the Hank would be absurd. It was for the French 
Government afterwards to n jilace the sum spent in their service. The accusation 
made on such points against Davoust, while the (.iovernment of the Restora¬ 
tion left him undefended, alienated him, and had their effect in the CV;// Jours ; 
sec Thiers^ tome xviii. livre Iv. p. 37S. Dawnist had similarly and necessarily seized 
all the wine (good wine, says Puymaigre) and the brandy to the amount of 
3,000,000 francs, the niercliants receiving bills afterwards j)aid by Louis Will. 

161). Davoust is blametl because he did not surrender a town 
entrusted to him and which he was able to defend, and also because he diil not 
let his garrison starve when he could not }>rocurc money from h'rance. Hamlnirg 
was not evacuated by the French troops until May 1S14, being only surrendered 
after the conclusion of peace. 
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CHAPTER Vlll. 

1 Si 3 — J 814. 

Prince Eugene and the affairs of Italy—The army of Italy on the frontiers of 
Austria-‘Eugene's regret at the defection of the Bavarians—Murat’s dis¬ 
simulation and perfidy---!lis treaty with Austria —Hostilities followed by a 
declaration of uar—Murat abandoned by the l''rench generals—Proclamation 
from Paris—Murat’s success—(Jigantic scheme of Napoleon—Napoleon ad¬ 
vised to join the Jacobins—His refusal—Armament of the National Guard— 
The ICmperor's farewell to the officers- 1 'he C.’ongress of Chatillon—Refusal 
of an armistice—Napoleon's characten* displayed in his negotiations—Opening 
of the (..’ongress—Discussions—Rupture of the conferences. 

I SHALT, now proceed to notice the affairs of Italy and the 
principal events of the Viccroyalty of liugene. In order to 
throw together all that I have to say about the Viceroy 1 
must anticipate the order of time. 

After the campaign of 1812, when Eugene revisited Italy, 
he was promptly informed of the more than doubtful dis¬ 
positions of Austria towards France. He then made 
preparations for raising an army capable of defending the 
country which the Emperor had committed to his safeguard. 
Napoleon was fully aware how much advantage he would 
derive from the presence on the northern frontiers of Italy of 
an army sufficiently strong to harass Austria, in case she 
should draw aside the transparent veil which still covered 
her policy. Eugene did all that depended on him to meet 
the Emperor’s wishes; but in spite of his efforts the army 
of Italy was, after all, only an imaginary army to those who 
could compare the number of men actually enrolled with the 
numbers stated in the lists. When, in ]uly 1813, the Viceroy 
was informed of the turn taken by tbc negotiations at tbe 
shadow of a Congress assembled at Prague, he bad no longer 
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any doubt of the renewal of hostilities ; and foreseeing an 
attack on Italy he resolved as speedily as possible to 
approach the frontiers of Austria. He had succeeded in 
assembling an army composed of French and Italians, and 
amounting to 45,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry. On the 
renewal of hostilities the Viceroys headquarters were at 
Udine. Down to the month of April 1814 he succeeded in 
maintaining a formidable attitude, and in defending the 
entrance of his kingdom by dint of that military talent which 
was to be expected in a man bred in the great school of 
Napoleon, and whom the army looked up to as one of its 
most skilful generals. 

During the great and unfortunate events of 1813 all 
eyes had been fixed on Germany and the Rhine ; but the 
defection of Murat for a time diverted attention to Italy. 
That event did not so very much surprise me, for I had 
not forgotten my conversation with the King of Naples in 
the Champs Elysees, with which I have made the reader 
acquainted. At first Murats defection was thought in¬ 
credible by every one, and it highly excited Bonaparte's 
indignation. Another defection which occurred about the 
same period deeply distressed Eugene, for though raised to 
the rank of a prince, and almost a sovereign, he was still a 
man, and an excellent man. He was united to the Princess 
Amelia of Bavaria, who was as amiable and as much beloved 
as he, and he had the deep mortification to count the sub¬ 
jects of his father-in-law among the enemies wdiom he would 
probably have to combat. P'earing lest he should be harassed 
by the Bavarians on the side of the Tyrol, Eugene com¬ 
menced his retrograde movement in the autumn of 1813. 
He at first fell back on the Tagliamento, and successively 
on the Adige. On reaching that river the army of Italy was 
considerably diminished, in spite of all ICugene’s care of his 
troops. About the end of November Eugene learned that a 
Neapolitan corps was advancing upon Upper Italy, part 
taking the direction of Rome, and part that of Ancona. 
The object of the King of Naples was to take advantage of 

ow\. \.o \{\w\ as* \vv^ \.xea?*ow. seevned 
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to have adopted the artful policy of Austria; for not only 
had he determined to join the coalition, but he was even 
maintaining communications with England and Austria, 
while at the same time he was making protestations of 
fidelity to his engagements with Napoleon.^ 

When first informed of Murat's treason by the Viceroy 
the Emperor refused to believe it “ No,” he exclaimed to 
those about him, “ it cannot be! Murat, to whom I have 
given my sister! Murat, to whom I have given a throne! 
Eugene must be misinformed. It is impossible that Murat 
has declared himself against me!” It was, however, not 
only possible but true. Gradually throwing aside the dis¬ 
simulation beneath which he had concealed his designs, Murat 
seemed inclined to renew the policy of Italy during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when the art of deceiving 
was deemed by the Italian Governments the most sublime 

1 Joachim was in treaty at the same time with T-'iigland, France, Austria, and the 
Viceroy of Italy, thinking by sucli niean.s the belter to conceal from them lus true 
designs, if indeed he really had any fixed designs. 'J'lie ])rimary cause of all 
Joachim’s aberrations was the extraordinary conduct pursued by JS'a]>olcon tow^ards 
liim, wd'io one day treated him as a King, and the next scarcely showed him the 
respect due to his former au/t: de tamp. Joadiim Mrote to the EmjKTOr that he 
had 30,000 men ready to sujiport their common cause, Ntipoleon answ'ered that 
the 30,000 men w'cre to l>e sent to the banks of the I'o, wlierc they were to await 
his further orders. Tliis notification reached tlie King wliilst lie was visiting Pompeii 
wdlh the Queen. Murat tore the letter in jneces. threw it on the ground, stamped 
ii})on it, then gathering up the fragments lie returned in haste toNajiles and assembled 
his Ministers, to whom he said, “(ienlleineii, the Emperor uses me in the most 
unwarrantable manner, and treats me with no more regard than if I were a 
Corporal.” If, instead of acting in this cavalier manner, the Emperor had excited 
the self-love of Joachim by his usual praise, .and put him at the head of all the 
Italians as well as of the French, then commanded by the Viceroy, to whom he 
might have given some other charge, the heroic King of Naples wanild have 
startled Vienna w'ith an army of 100,000 men! Put such fortune w^as not in 
store either for Italy or for France, inordinate ambition having already damped 
the genius of Napoleon. The year before the Emperor, in a remarkable order 
of the day, had vaunted Prince Eugene to the skies at tlie expense of Joachim, 
and now he left these two rivals in Italy, where their mutual jealousy paralysed 
the power of almost 150,000 men obtained out of the w^hole Peninsula, and 
of about 30,000 Frenchmen stationed in I„omhardy. The above-mentioned 
force under the command (;f an able general might have entirely changed the 
destiny of the Empire of France! {Alcmoifs of General Pipe, vol. i. p. 319: 
IJcntley, 1846). 

On learning the loss of the battle of Waterloo Murat exclaimed to his principal 
equerry, the Duke of Roccaromana, “Had I led the cavalr)' the battle W'ould 
have been won.” The same opinion was expressed by Napoleon at St. Helena, 
and many years later at Paris 1 heard General Flaxo assert a similar conviction 
{Ibid..^ vol. ii. p, 123). 
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effort of genius. Without any declaration of war, Murat 
ordered the Neapolitan General who occupied Rome to 
assume the supreme command in the Roman States, and to 
take possession of the country. General Miollis, who com¬ 
manded the French troops in Rome, could only throw 
himself, with his handful of men, into the Castle of St. 
Angelo, the famous mole of Adrian, in which was long 
preserved the treasury of Sixtus V. The French General 
soon found himself blockaded by the Neapolitan troops, who 
also blockaded Civitta Vecchia and Ancona.^ 

* "rhe King pul new hlorxl into tlie i)u]>lic adniinistriition, not merely by the 
activity and firinness which he exerted but by liis practical anxiety to give a 
proper direction to public affiiiis. Tile natural clemency of his character, which 
even conciliated those who were least likely to be moved by it, facilitated the 
execution of his intentions. On the fir.-.t visit that Joachim made to Paris after 
the events just recitetl Napoleon exclaimed, when he saw him enter the sa/of 7 , 
“ IW/i) lift roi(jiii ill' rciuli' jamuii.''* Had Joachim lietter known how’ to organise 
his army and to maintain discipline between the I’rench and the Neapolitan 
troops he would have succeeded in obtaining far better results. By nature 
generous, and by no means insensible to flattery, Joachim was extremely averse 
to inflicting jnmishment, and was ))rone to recompense not merely those W'ho 
merited it Init to reward others whose conduct should have entitled them to very 
different treatment. Tliis hapj^cned because he could never resist the supjilica- 
tions of the courtiers, still less the entreaties of the ladies about the Court, and, 
like all princes, he was extremely liberal to those whom he termed vus divoues, 
without reflecting that the less elevated a man is ])y nature the more devotion he 
affects to jirinces, and the more he flatters llieir power. The beauty of his person, 
the charm of his smile, the natural urbanity of his manner— to w’hich, however, 
he xvas inclineil to add more importance than was consistent with his proper 
dignity—and the richness of his dress, pleased the multitude and the army. The 
afl'ability and gentleness of his manners, which were such as could not have been 
anticipated from a man (>f low birth, endeared him to the Court. In his youth, 
however, he had been ]ilaced in the College of Toulouse, and had availed himself 
to ilic ulniosl of the education l>estt»wed upon him, 1 do not recollect ever 
Iiaving presented myself l»crore him on my return from executing any of his orders 
without his ex]n'essing his thanks It) me in the most amial)le manner. One day 
he was returning from the Campo di Morte, when a w'oman in tears, and holding 
a petition in her hand, came forward to ])resent it to liim. T'he King's horse, 
frightened at the sight of the pajier, l)egan to kick and rear, and ended by throw¬ 
ing his Majesty .some distance from the s])ot. After .sw’earing roundly in the 
French fashion, Joachim took the pa[)er aiul granted its ])etition, which w'as 
llie life of the poor w'oinan's husl)and, wdio xvas to have been executed on the 
following day. 

I’eopie of all classes, and even officers in the army, were in the Iiabit of 
presenting themselves to the King as he passed through the .streets w'ith a petition 
in one hand and an inkstand in the other. The good King Joachim granted those 
requests with too much facility, not considering that far from increasing his 
popularity by such conduct his too easy compliance wxas calculated to awaken 
discontent and distrust of the efficiency of the laws {MetHoirs of Gcna-al PcpL\ 
vol. i. p. 263 : Bentley, 1846). 
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The treaty concluded between Murat and Austria was 
definitively signed on the iith of January 1814.^ As soon 
as he was informed of it the Viceroy, certain that he should 
soon have to engage with the Neapolitans, was obliged to 
renounce the preservation of the line of the Adige, the 
Neapolitan army being in the rear of his right wing. He 
accordingly ordered a retrograde movement to the other 
side of the Mincio, where his army was ciintoncd. In 
this position Prince ICugenc, on the 8th of I'cbruary, had 
to engage with the 7\ustrians, who had come up with him, 
and the victor}’ of the Mincio arrested, for some time, the 
invasion of the Austrian army and its junction with the 
Neapolitan troops. 

It was not until eight days after that Murat officially 
declared war against the luiipcror; and immediately several 
general and superior officers, and many P'rench troops, who 
were in his service, abandoned him, and repaired to the 
headquarters of the Viceny. Murat made endeavours to 
detain them ; they replied, that as he had declared war 
against I'rance, no Frenchman who loved his country could 
remain in his service. “ Do you think,” returned he, “that 
my heart is less PVench than yours ? On the contrary, I am 
much to be pitied. I hear of nothing but the disasters of 
the Grand Armv’. I have been obliged to enter into a treaty 
with the Austrians, and an arrangement with the English, 
commanded by Lord Bcntinck, in order to save my Kingdom 
from a threatened landing of the English and the Sicilians, 
which would infallibly have excited an insurrection.” 

There could not be a more ingenuous confession of the 
antipathy which Joachim knew the Neapolitans to entertain 
towards his ])crson and government.^ Ilis address to the 

* On the mil of January 1814 Austria by treaty guaranteed Na]des to Mural, 
who was also to receive territory containing 400,000 souls from the Papal State.s. 
Murat on his part renounced his claims to Sicily, and furnished 30,000 men 
again.st Napoleon tome ix. p. 660). This was a strange step on the 

part of Austria, who soon began to yield to the refjuesls of Louis Will., that 
Murat should be overthrown. See Talleyrand’s ConrspondemCy vol. ii. pp. 22, 
36, 46, 88, and 135, remembering always the old aftl-ction of Metternich for 
Caroline lionaparte, wife of Mur.at. 

2 'Phis is not quite correct: the Neapolitans, as a mass, did not entertain an 
antipathy towards Murat .—Editor of 1836 edition. 
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French was ineffectual. It was easy to foresee what would 
ensue. The Viceroy soon received an official communication 
from Napoleon’s War Minister, accompanied by an Imperial 
decree, recalling all the French \vho were in the service of 
Joachim, and declaring that all who were taken with arms 
in their hands should be tried by a court-martial as traitors 
to their country. Murat commenced by gaining advantages 
which could not be disputed. Mis troops almost immediately 
took possession of Leghorn and the citadel of Ancona, and 
the French were obliged to evacuate Tuscany. 

'I'he defection of Murat overthrew one of Bonaparte’s 
gigantic conceptions. He had planned that Murat and 
Eugene with their combined forces should march on the rear 
of the Allies, while he, disputing the soil of France with the 
invaders, should multiply obstacles to their advance ; the 
King of Naples and the Viceroy of Italy were to march 
upon Vienna and make Austria tremble in the heart of her 
capital before the timid million of her Allies, who measured 
their steps as they approached Paris, should desecrate by their 
presence the capital of France. When informed of the vast 
project, which, however, was but the dream of a moment, I 
immediately recognised that eagle glance, that power of dis¬ 
covering great resources in great calamities, so peculiar to 
Bonaparte. 

Napoleon was yet Fjiiperor of PVance ; but he who had 
imposed on all Europe treaties of peace no less disastrous 
than the wars which had ))rcceded them, could not now 
obtain an armistice ; and Caulaincourt, who was sent to treat 
for one at the camp of the Allies, spent twenty days at 
Luncville before he could even obtain permission to pass the 
advanced posts of the invading army. In vain did Caulain¬ 
court entreat Napoleon to sacrifice, or at least resign 
temporarily, a portion of that glory acquired in so many 
battles, and which nothing could cffiice in history. Napoleon 
re})lied, “ I will sign whatever you wish. To obtain peace I 
will exact no condition ; but I will not dictate my own 
humiliation.” This concession, of course, amounted to a 
determination not to sign or to grant anything. 

In the first fortnight of January 1814 one-third of France 
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,was invaded, and it was proposed to form a new Congress, 
to be held at Chatillon-sur-Seine. The situation of Napoleon 
grew daily worse and worse. He was advised to seek 
extraordinary resources in the interior of the Empire, and 
was reminded of the fourteen armies which rose, as if by 
enchantment, to defend France at the commencement of the 
Revolution. Finally, a reconciliation with the Jacobins, a 
party who had power to call up masses to aid him, was 
recommended. For a moment he was inclined to adopt this 
advice. He rode on horseback through the suburbs of St. 
Antoine and St. Marceau, courted the populace, affectionately 
replied to their acclamations, and he thought he saw the 
possibility of turning to account the attachment which the 
people evinced for him. On his return to the l\alacc .some 
prudent persons ventured to represent to him that, instead 
of courting this absurd sort of popularity it would be more 
advisable to rely on the nobility and the higher classes of 
society. “ Gentlemen,'’ re])Iicd he, “ you may say what you 
please, but in the .situation in which 1 stand my only nobility 
is the rabble of the faubourgs, and I know of no rabble but 
the nobility whom 1 have created.” This was a strange 
compliment to all rank.s, for it was only saying that they 
were all rabble together. 

At this time the Jacobins were disposed to exert every 
effort to serve him ; but they recjuired to have their own way, 
and to be allowed freely to excite and foster revolutionary 
sentiments. The press, which groaned under the most odious 
and intolerable censorship, was to be wholly resigned to 
them. I do not state these facts from hearsay. I happened 
by chance to be pre.scnt at two conferences in which were 
set forward projects infected with the odour of the clubs, 
and these projects were supported with the more assurance 
because their success was regarded as certain. Though I 
had not seen Napoleon since my departure for Hamburg, 
yet I was sufficiently assured of his feeling towards the 
Jacobins to be convinced that he w^ould have nothing to do 
with them. I was not wn*ong. (^n hearing of the price they 
set on their .services he said, “This is too much; 1 .shall have 
a chance of deliverance in battle, but I shall have none with 
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these furious blockheads. There can be nothing^ in common, 
between the demagogic principles of ’93 and the monarchy, 
between clubs of madmen and a regular Ministry, between 
a Committee of Public Safety and an Emperor, between 
revolutionary tribunals and established laws. If fall I must, 

I will not bequeath France to the Revolution from which I 
have delivered her.” 

These wore golden words, and Napoleon thought of a 
more noble and truly national mode of parrying the danger 
which threatened him. He ordered the enrolment of the 
National Guard of Ikaris, which was placed under the com¬ 
mand of Marshal Moncey. A better choice could not have 
been made, but the staff of the National Guard was a focus 
of hidden intrigues, in which the defence of Paris was less 
thought about than the means of taking advantage of 
Napoleon’s overthrow. I was made a captain in this Guard, 
and, like the rest of the officers, I was summoned to the 
Tuilcrie.s, on the 23d of January, when the Emperor took 
leave of the National Guard previously to his departure from 
Paris to join the army. 

Napoleon entered with the Empress, lie advanced with 
a dignified step, leading by the hand his son, who was not 
yet three years old. It was long since I had seen him. 
He had grown very corpulent, and I remarked on his pale 
countenance an e.xprcssion of melancholy and irritability. 
The habitual movement of the mu.scles of his neck was more 
decided and more frequent than formerly. I shall not 
attempt to describe what were my feelings during this 
ceremony, when I again saw, after a long separation, the 
friend of my youth, who had become master of Europe, 
and was now on the point of sinking beneath the efforts of 
his enemies. There was .something melancholy in this 
solemn and impressive ceremony. I have rarely witnessed 
such profound silence in so numerous an assembly. At 
length Napoleon, in a voice as firm and .sonorous as when 
he used to harangue his troops in Italy or in Egypt, but 
without that air of confidence which then beamed on his 
countenance, delivered to the as.sembled officers an address 
which was published in all the journals of the time. At the 
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-commencement of this address he said, “I set out this night 
to take the command of the army. On quitting the capital 1 
confidently leave behind me my wife and my son, in whom 
.so many hopes are centred.” I listened attentively to 
Napoleon's address, and, though he delivered it firmly, he 
either felt or feigned emotion. Whether or not the emotion 
was sincere on his part, it was shared by many present ; and 
for my own part I confess that my feelings were deeply 
moved when he uttered the words, “ I leave you my wife and 
my son.” At that moment my eyes were fixed on the 
young I’rince, and the intere.st with which he inspired me 
was equally unconnected with the splendour which sur¬ 
rounded and the misfortunes which threatened him. I 
beheld in the interesting child not the King of Rome but 
the son of my old friend. All day long afterwards I could 
not help fccjing dcprc.ssed while comparing the farewell scene 
of the morning with the day on which we took possession of 
the Tuilerics. How many centuries seemed the fourteen 
years which separated the two events ! 

It may be worth while to remind those who arc curious 
in comparing dates that Napoleon, the successor of Louis 
XVI., and who had become the nephew of that monarch by 
his marriage with the niece of Marie Antoinette, took leave 
of the National Guard of Paris on the anniversary of the 
fatal 21st of January,^ after twenty-five years of successive 
terror, fear, hope, glory, and misfortune. 

Meanwhile, a Congress was opened at Chatillon-sur- 
Seine,- at which were a.sscmbled the Duke of Vicenza on 
the part of France, Lords Aberdeen and Cathcart and Sir 

^ liourricnne makes a mistake here. The Kin^^ was executed on the 21st of 
January 1793 , Napoleon, as indeed llourrienne himself has just said, received 
the oHicers of the National Guard on the 23d of January 1814, and set out on the 
25 th of January. See also Miot^ tome iii. ])p. 369 and 371. Napoleon, even at 
such a time, was not likely to allow such a coincidenci; to hap])en : see the care 
with which in iSoo he avoided j;oinj; to an ordinary ])arty on the anniversary of 
the 18th IJruinaire {Jimoi, tome i. p. 420). 

2 It should be remembered that at the lime of the Congress of Chatillon the 
Allies were already in communication with the Royalist agents from Paris; and 
while, with more or less good faith, they were offering jieace to Na]:)oleon, they 
were listening to the offers of the friends of the Bourbons. The proceedings of 
the Royalists may have been natural; they were certainly unpatriotic, and the 
Allies were practically offered any terms if they upset the jjower of Napoleon. 
The Baron de Vitrolles (tome i. pp. 99 and 101) tells us in his Memoirs how he 
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Charles Stewart^ as the representatives of England, Count 
Kazumowsky on the part of Russia, Count Stadion for 
Austria, and Count Humboldt for Prussia. Before the 
opening of the Congress, the Duke of Vicenza, in conformity 
with the Emperors orders, demanded an armistice, which is 
almost invariably granted during negotiations for peace ; but 
it was now too late : the Allies had long since determined 
not to listen to any such demand. They therefore answered 
the Duke of Vicenza’s application by requiring that the pro¬ 
positions for peace should be immediately signed. But these 
were not the propositions of Frankfort. The Allies estab¬ 
lished as their basis the limits of the old hTench monarchy. 
They conceived themselves authorised in so doing by their 
success and by their situation. 

To estimate rightly Napoleon’s conduct during the nego¬ 
tiations for peace which look place in the conferences at 
Chatillon it is necessary to bear in mind the organisation 
he had received from nature and the ideas with which that 
organisation had imbued him at an early period of life. If 
the last negotiations of his expiring reign be examined with 
due attention and impartiality it will appear evident that the 
causes of his fall arose out of his character. I cannot range 
myself among those adulators who have accused the pcr.sons 
about him with having dissuaded him from peace. Did he 
not say at St. Helena, in speaking of the negotiations at 
Chatillon, “ A thunderbolt alone could have saved us : to 
treat, to conclude, was to yield foolishly to the enemy.” 
These words forcibly portray Napoleon’s character. It must 
also be borne in mind how much he was captivated by the 
immortality of the great names which history has bequeathed 
to our admiration, and which are perpetuated from genera¬ 
tion to generation. Napoleon was resolved that his name 
should re-echo in ages to come, from the palace to the 
cottage. To live without fame appeared to him an anti- 

ini])u‘ssccl on IVlcttoriiicli that tlic forces of Napoleon must be crushed if France 
were to pronounce for the liourbons. In their catjerncss as parlisaiLs they forgot 
that, the army once cruslicd, France lay at the feet of the Allies, who could then 
make their own terms. 

^ Afterwards the Marcpiis of Londonderry, who published an interesting 
account of the Conjircss. 
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cipated death. If, however, in this thirst for glory, not for 
notoriety, he conceived the wish to surpass Alexander and 
Caesar, he never desired the renown of Erostratus, and I will 
say again what I have said before, that if he committed 
actions to be condemned, it was because he considered them 
as steps which helped him to place himself on the summit 
of immortality on which he wished to place his name. 
Witness what he wrote to his brother Jerome, '‘'‘Better never 
to have lived than to live without glory witness also what he 
wrote later to his brother Louis, “ 7 / is better to die as a King 
than to live as a PrinceT How often in the days of my 
intimacy with Itonaparte has he not said to me, “ Who 
knows the names of those kings who have passed from the 
thrones on which chance or birth seated them ? They 
lived and died unnoticed. The learned, ])erhaps, may find 
them mentioned in old archives, and a medal or a coin dug 
from the earth may reveal to antiquarians the existence of a 
sovereign of whom they had never before heard. J}ut, on 
the contrary, when we hear the names of Cyrus, Alexander, 
Caesar, Mahomet, Charlemagne, Henry IV., and Louis XIV., 
we are immediately among our intimate acquaintance."’ 1 
must add, that when Napoleon thus spoke to me in the 
gardens of Malmaison he only repeated what had often 
fallen from him in his youth, for his character and his 
ideas never varied ; the change was in the objects to which 
they were a])plicd. 

From his boyhood Napoleon was fond of reading the 
history of the great men of antiquity ; and what he chiefly 
sought to discover was the means by which those men had 
become great. He remarked that military glory secures 
more extended fame than the arts of peace and the noble 
efforts which contribute to the ha])pincss of mankind. His¬ 
tory informs us that great military talent and victory often 
give the power, which, in its turn, procures the means of 
gratifying ambition. Napoleon was always persuaded that 
that power was essential to him, in order to bend men to 
his will, and to stifle all discussions on his conduct. It was 
his established principle never to sign a disadvantageous 
peace. To him a tarnished crown was no longer a crown. 
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He said one day to M. de Caulaincourt, who was pressing him 
to consent to sacrifices, “ Courage may defend a crown, but 
infamy never.” In all the last acts of Napoleon’s career I 
can retrace the impress of his character, as I had often 
recognised in the great actions of the ICmperor the execution 
of a thought conceived by the General-in-Chief of the Army 
of Italy. 

On the opening of the Congress the Duke of Vicenza, 
convinced that he could no longer count on the natural 
limits of France promised at J^'rankfort by the Allies, 
demanded new powers. Those limits were doubtless the 
result of reasonable concessions, and they had been granted 
even after the battle of Leipsic; but it was now necessary 
that Napoleon’s Minister should sliow himself ready to make 
further concessions if lie wished to be allowed to negotiate. 
The Congress was o])ened on the 5th of I'ebruary, and on 
the 7th the rienijiotentiaries of the Allied jiowers declared 
themselves categoricall)’. They inserted in the protocol 
that after the successes which had favoured their armies 
they insisted on ITance being restored to her old limits, 
such as they were during the monarchy before the Kevolu- 
tion ; and that she should renounce all direct influence 
beyond her future limits. 

'J'his proposition appeared so e.xtraordinary to M. de Cau¬ 
laincourt that he recpiested the sitting might be susjiended, 
since the conditions departed too far from his instructions to 
enable him to give an immediate answer. The rienipoten- 
tiarics of the Allied jiowers acceded to his request, and the 
continuation of the sitting was postponed till eight in the 
evening. When it was resumed the Duke of Vicenza 
renewed his promise to make the greatest sacrifices for the 
attainment of peace. He added that the amount of the sacri¬ 
fices necessarily depended on the amount of the compensa- 
tion.s, and that he could not determine on any concession or 
compensation without being made acquainted with the whole. 
He wished to have a general plan of the views of the Allies, 
and he requested that their Plenipotentiaries would explain 
themselves decidedly respecting the number and description 
of the sacrifices and compensations to be demanded. It 
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must be acknowledged that the Duke of Vicenza perfectly 
fulfilled the views of the Emperor in thus protracting and 
gaining time by subtle subterfuges, for all that he suggested 
had already been done. 

On the day after this sitting some advantages gained by 
the Allies, who took Chatillon-sur-Marne and Troyes, induced 
Napoleon to direct Caulaincoiirt to declare to the Congress 
that if an armistice were immediately agreed on he was 
ready to consent to France being restored to her old limits. 
By securing this armistice Napoleon hoped that happy 
chances might arise, and that intrigues might be set on foot; 
but the Allies would not listen to any such proposition. 

At the sitting of the loth of March the Duke of Vicenza 
inserted in the j)rotocol that the last courier he had received 
had been arrested and detained a considerable time by several 
Russian general officers, who had obliged him to deliver up 
his despatches, which had not been returned to him till 
thirty-six hours after at Chaumont. Caulaincourt justly 
complained of this infraction of the law of nations and 
established usage, which, he said, was the sole cause of the 
delay in bringing the negotiations to a conclusion. After 
this complaint he communicated to the Congress the osten¬ 
sible instructions of Napoleon, in which he authorised his 
Minister to accede to the demands of the Allies. But in 
making this communication M. dc Caulaincourt took care 
not to explain the priv^ate and secret instructions he had 
also received. The Allies rejected the armistice because it 
would have checked their victorious advance ; but they con¬ 
sented to sign tlie definitive peace, which of all things was 
what the Emperor did not wish. 

Napoleon at length determined to make sacrifices, and 
the Duke of Vicenza submitted new propositions to the Con¬ 
gress. The Allies replied, in the same sitting, that these 
propositions contained no distinct and explicit declaration 
on the project presented by them on the 17th of February ; 
that, having on the 28th of the same month demanded a 
decisive answer within the term of ten days, they were about 
to break up the negotiations. Caulaincourt then declared 
verbally :— 
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1st. That the Ein])cror Napoleon was ready to renounce all pretension 
or influence whatever in countries beyond the boundaries of France. 

2d. To rcco^^nisc the independence of Spain, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Holland, and that as to England, France would make 
such concessions as might be deemed necessary in consideration of a 
reasonable equivalent. 

Upon this the .sitting was immediately broken up without 
a reply. It must be remarked that this sing^ular declaration 
was verbal, and consequently not binding, and that the 
limits of France were mentioned without being specified. It 
cannot be doubted that Napoleon meant the limits conceded 
at Frankfort, to which he was well convinced the Allies 
would not consent, for circumstances were now changed. 
Hesides, what could be meant by the rcaso}iahIc equivalent 
from England ? Is it astonishing that this obscurity and 
vagueness should have banished all confidence on the part of 
the Plenipotentiaries of the Allied powers ? Three days 
after the sitting of the loth of March they declared they 
could not even enter into a discussion of the verbal i)rotocol 
of the PVcnch Minister. They requested that M. dc Caulain- 
court would declare whether he would accept or reject the 
project of a treaty presented by the Allied Sovereigns,^ or 
offer a counter-project. 

The Duke of Vicenza, who was still prohibited, by secret 
instructions from coming to any conclusion on the proposed 
basis, inserted in the protocol of the sitting of the 13th of 
March a very ambiguous note. The Plenipotentiaries of the 
Allies, in their reply, insisted upon receiving another declara¬ 
tion from the French Plenipotentiary, which should contain 
an acceptance or refusal of their project of a treaty presented 
in the conference of the 7th of February, or a counter-project. 
After much discussion Caulaincourt agreed to draw up a 
counter-project, which he presented on the 15 th, under the 
following title; ‘‘ I^roject of a definitive Treaty between 
France and the Allies.” In this extraordinary project, pre¬ 
sented after .so much delay, M. de Caulaincourt, to the great 
astonishment of the Allies, departed in no respect from the 

' The conditions of this treaty were the boundaries of P'raiicc before the 
Revolution. — Boiirrieniie, 
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declarations of the lotli of March. He replied ag’ain to the 
ultimatum of the Allies, or vrhat he wished to regard as such, 
by defending a multitude of petty interests, which were of 
no importance in so great a contest; but in general the 
conditions seemed rather those of a conqueror dictating to 
his enemies than of a man overwhelmed by misfortune. As 
may readily be imagined, they were, for the most part, 
received witli derision by the Allies. 

Iwerything tends to prove that the French Plenipo¬ 
tentiary liad received no positive instructions from the 5th 
of I^'ebruary, and that, after all tlie delay which Napoleon 
constantly created, Caulaincourt never had it in his power 
to answer, categorically, the propositions of tlie Allies. 
Napoleon never intended to make peace at Chatillon on the 
terms proposed. He rilways hoped that some fortunate event 
would enable him to obtain more favourable conditions. 

On the J 8th of March, that is to say, three days after the 
presentation of this ])roject of a treaty, the Plenipotentiaries 
of the Allies recorded in the ])rotocol their reasons for 
rejecting the extraordinary project of the French Minister. 
For my j)art, I was convinced, for the reasons I have men¬ 
tioned, that the Phnperor would never agree to sign the 
conditions ])roposed in the ultimatum of the Allies, dated the 
13th of March, and 1 remember having expressed that 
opinion to M. dc Talleyrand. I saw him on the 14th, and 
found him engaged in perusing some intelligence he had just 
received from the Hukc of Vicenza, announcing, as beyond all 
doubt, the early signature of peace. Caulaincourt had 
received orders to come to a conclusion. Napoleon, he said, 
had given him a urr/r blanche to save the capital, and avoid 
a battle, by which the last resources of the nation would be 
endangered. This seemed pretty positive, to be sure ; but 
even this assurance did not, for a moment, alter my opinion. 
The better to convince me, M. de Talleyrand gave me 
Caulaincourt’s letter to read. After reading it I confidently 
said, “ He will never sign the conditions.'’ M. de Talleyrand 
could not help thinking me very ob.stinatc in my opinion, 
for he judged of what the Kmperor would do by his situation, 
while I judged by his character. I told M. dc Talleyrand 
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that Caulaincourt might have received written orders to sign, 
for the sake of showing them to the ricnipotcntiarics of the 
Allies, but that 1 had no doubt he had been instructed to 
postpone coming to a conclusion, and to wait for final orders. 
I added, that I saw no reason to change my opinion, and 
that I continued to regard the breaking up of the Congress 
as nearer than appearances seemed to indicate. Accordingly, 
three days afterwards, the Allies grew tired of the delay and 
the conferences were broken up. Thus Napoleon sacrificed 
everything rather than his glory. He fell from a great 
height, but he never, by his signature, consented to any dis¬ 
memberment of I^Tance. 

The Plenipotentiaries of the Allies, convinced that these 
renewed difficulties and demands had no other object but to 
gain time, stated that the Allied powers, faithful to their 
principles, and in conformity with their previous declarations, 
regarded the negotiations at Chatillon as terminated by the 
l^Tcnch Government. This rupture of the conferences took 
j)lacc on the 19th of March, six days after the presentation 
of the ultimatum of the Allied pow ers.^ The issue of thc.se 
long discussions was thus left to be decided by the chances 
of war, which were not ver)" favourable to the man who 
boldly contended against armed Europe. The succes.scs of 
the Allies during the conferences at Chatillon had opened to 
their view the road to Paris,- while N^apolcon .shrunk from 
the necessity of signing his own disgrace. In these circum¬ 
stances was to be found the sole cau.se of his ruin, and he 
might have said, “ 7 ]?/// est perdu, fors la gloircT His glory 
is immortal. 

^ The conviviality and harmony that rcii^nod botwocn ilu? ^Ministers made 
the society and intercoiir.se at Cluitillon most agreeable. "J'ht* (liplom.atists dined 
alternately with each other; IM. de (‘aulaincourt liberally passing for all the 
Ministers, through the French advaiicetl jh)sIs, convoys of all the good cheer in 
epicurean vvinc.s, etc., that T’aris could atl'ord ; nor was female society wanting to 
complete the charm and banish cnmii from the C’halilloii C'ongress, which I am 
sure will be long recollected with sensations of i>leasure by all the Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries there engaged [Memoirs of Lord B urgin'i sh). 

The Emperor Alexander (of Kii.s.sia) upon the slightest reverse gives 
orders to treat upon any terms, at the first sign of success he will listen to 
nothing (I)e Viirollcs, tome i. ]). 82). 
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Curious con versa linn between (General Keynier and the Emperor Alexander— 
Napoleon repulses the Prussians—The Russians at l^'niitainebleau—Rattle of 
Rrienne -Sketch of the caini)ai^n of Erance —Sup])er after the battle of 
tdiainp Anbert—Intellij^encc of the arrival of the Due d'Anj^ouleine and 
the (.!ointe d'Artois in J‘Vancc—'Phe battle of the ravens and the eagle— 
Rattle of (.'raonne—De])arturc of the Pope and the Si)anish Princes—C'apture 
of a convoy—Macdonald at the Eni])eror’s hcad(]uarters—The inverted 
ci j )hcr — An n kx. 


I WAS always ])crsiiac!cd, and cvcrytliing I have since seen 
has confirtned my opinion, that llie Allies entering France 
had no design of restoring the House of Bourbon, or of 
imposing any Government whatever on the PYench people.^ 
They came to destroy and not to found. That which they 
wished to destroy from the commencement of their success 
was Napoleon’s supremacy, in order to prevent the future 
invasions with which they believed luirope would still be 
constantly threatened. If, indeed, I had entertained any 
doubt on this subject it would have been banished by the 

1 This statement is in complete agreement with the AAwo/rs of the Baron de 
VitroUes (Paris, (.'liarpeiitier, 1884), in which we read of the first communications 
of the Royalists in Varis with the Allies. Vilrolles saw Stadion, the Austrian 
Pleni]-)Olcnliary rd Chatillon, ap])arenlly on the loth March 1814, and was told 
by him that if Najioleon acceded to conditions which gave the Allies sufficient 
guarantees, they only fouglit to obtain peace, and w’oiikl seize it with eagerness. 
McUernieh, a few days later, met him in the same way, remarking on the silence 
of France. “ We have traversed France, we have lived in it for more than two 
months, and nothing like this has been showm to us. . . . We have found in the 
population with which we have mixed nothing of what you announce, neither 
need of repose, remembrance of fornu*r days, nor even any general expression of 
discontent with the Emperor.’’ Though the Comte d’Artois was close to the 
Allies’ headquarters they appeared not to know or to care anything about him or 
the other Princes. TIk.tc is, however, some inconsistency between Vitrolles’ 
description and Metternicli’s own account of his conversation with Alexander, 
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account I heard of General Reynicr’s conversation with the 
Emperor Alexander. That General, who was made prisoner 
at Lcipsic, was exchanged, and returned to France. In the 
beginning of February 1814 he passed through Troyes, 
where the Emperor Alexander then was. Reynier expressed 
a desire to be allowed to pay his respects to the Emperor, 
and to thank him for having restored liim to liberty. He 
was received with that affability of manner which was some¬ 
times affected by the Russian monarch. 

On his arrival at Paris General Reynier called at the 
Due de Rovigo’s, where I had dined that day, and where he 
still was when I arrived. He related in my hearing the 
conversation to which 1 have alluded, and stated that it had 
all the appearance of sincerity on the Emj^eror’s part. 
Having asked Alexander Avhether he had an)^ instructions 
for Napoleon, as the latter, on learning that he had seen his 
Majesty would not fail to ask him many questions, he 
rei^lied that he had nothing particular to communicate to 
him. Alexander added that he was Napoleon’s friend, but 
that he had, personally, much reason to com])lain of his 
conduct ; that the Allies would have nothing more to 
do with him ; that they had no intention of forcing any 
Sovereign upon l^Vance; but that they would no longer 
acknowledge Napoleon as Em]:)cror of the French. “ For 
my part,” .said Alexander, “ 1 can no longer place any con¬ 
fidence in him. He has deceived me too often.” In reply 
to this Reynier made some remarks dictated by his attach¬ 
ment and fidelity to Bonaparte. He observed that Napoleon 


a})parently in January 1814. “ N:ij)olc(>n's power is broken and will not rise 

again. . . . When the overthrow of the I'.mpire conies there will he only the 
Uourbons to take possession again of their undying rights ” {M iieniich, vol. i, 
p. 228). Either Mettcrnich dissembled veiy much w'ith Vitrolles, or the silence 
of the occupied jirovinces had clianged his ideas ; see I)t’ / 'ifro/irs, tome i. pp. 76- 
I12, and especially p. 312, \^licrc, when the Allies were in J’aris, Dalberg tells 
him of the hesitation of Alexander and of the King of Prussia. 

Writing long afterwards Mettcrnich (vol. i. p. 244) says, “The form of 
government which Napoleon had introduced was agreeable to all France, but it 
was weary of wars, of which it could see no end. The return of the Poiirbons 
was not longed for in the sense which the Royalists attributed to this feeling, and 
the Royalist party itself had much diminished during the course of live and twenty 
years. It was longed for by the friends of public order and political peace—that 
is, by the great majority of the nation.” 
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was acknowledged as Sovereign of T^'rance by every treaty. 
“ But/’ added Rcynier, “ if you should persist in forcing him 
to resign the supreme power, whom will you put in his 
place?”—“ Did you not choose him ; why then can you not 
choose some one else to govern you ? I repeat that we do 
not intend to force any one upon you: but we will have no 
more to do with Napoleon.” 

Several Generals were then named ; and after Reynier 
had explained the great difficulties which would oppose 
any such choice, Alexander interrupted him saying, “ But, 
General, there is J^ernadottc.^ Has he not been voluntarily 
chosen Prince Royal of Sweden ; may he not also be raised 
to the same rank in PVance? He is your countrj^man ; 
surely then you may choose him, since the Swedes took him, 
though a foreigner.” General Rcynier, who was a man of 
firm character, started some objections, which I thought at 
the time well founded ; and Alexander put an end to the 
conversation by saying, rather in a tone of dissatisfaction, 
“ Well, General, the fate of arms will decide.” 

The campaign of France forced Napoleon to adopt a 
kind of operations quite new to him. He had been accus¬ 
tomed to attack; but he was now obliged to stand on his 
defence, so that, instead of having to execute a previously 
conceived plan, as when, in the Cabinet of the Tuilcries, he 
traced out to me the field of Marengo, he had now to de¬ 
termine his movements according to those of his numerous 
enemies. When the P'lmperor arrived at Chalons-sur-Marne 
the Prussian army was advancing by the road of Lorraine. 
He drove it back beyond St. J)izier. Meanwhile the Grand 

* Alcxanrler said lo the Daron dc Vitrolles, on the 17th of March 1814, at 
'froyes, “ \Vc have already carefully sought for what would suit France if 
Napoleon disa])])eared. Some time ago we thought of IJernadottc ; his influence 
over the army, tlie favour in w'hich he must be w'ith the friends of the Revolution, 
had at one lime fixed our views on him, b'ut afterwards several motives have made 
us put him aside” {ly/roZ/rs, tome i. p. 119). Alexander did not state the reasons 
against liernadotte. The sj^eech must have been striking to Vitrolles (who had 
come to plead the cause of the Bourbons), who had when a boy been taught 
fencing ])y Bernadotte, then a serjeant of the? regiment “Royal Marine.” It is 
due to Bernadotte that he when Marshal and Prince never forgot the kind way 
he had been received wlien serjeant by the family of Vitrolles, and it was to him 
that Vitrolles owed his removal from the list of emigrants ( Vitrolles^ Introduction^ 
p. xiii.) 
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Austro-Russian army passed the Seine and the Yonne at 
Montercau, and even sent forward a corps which advanced 
as far as Fontainebleau. Napoleon then made a movement 
to the ri^ht in order to drive back the troops which threatened 
to march on Paris, and by a curious chance he came up 
with the troops in the very place where he passed the boyish 
years in which he cherished what then seemed wild and 
fabulous dreams of his future fate. What thoughts and 
recollections must have crowded on his mind when he found 
himself an Emperor and a King, at the head of a yet 
powerful army, in the chateau of the Comte dc Briennc, to 
whom he had so often paid his homage ! It was at Brienne 
that he had said to me, thirty-four years before, “I will do 
these Frenchmen all the harm I can.” Since then he had 
certainly changed his mind ; but it might be said that fate 
persisted in forcing the man to realise the design of the 
boy in spite of himself. No sooner had Napoleon revisited 
Brienne as a conqueror than he was repulsed and hurried 
to his fall, which became every moment more certain.^ 

I .shall not enter into any details of the campaign of 
France, because the description of battles forms no part of 
my plan. Still, I think it indispensable briefly to describe 
Napoleon's miraculous activity from the time of his leaving 
Paris to the entrance of the Allies into the capital. Few 
succc.ssful campaigns have enabled our Generals and the 
French army to reap so much glory as they gained during 
this great reverse of fortune. P'or it is possible to triumph 
without honour, and to fall with glory. The chances of the 
war were not doubtful, but certainly the numerous hosts of 
the Allies could never have anticipated so long and brilliant 
a resistance. 7 'he theatre of the military operations soon 
approached so near to Paris that the general eagerness for 
news from the army was speedily satisfied, and when any 
advantage was gained by the Emperor his partisans saw the 
enemy already repulsed from the French territory. I was 
not for a moment deceived by these illusion.s, as I well knew 
the determination and the resources of the Allied sovereigns. 

^ An cngap;eincnt tot)k place at Brienne, and Napoleon, with 15,000 men, 
kept 80,000 Russians in check for twelve hours.— Bournvuni. 
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Besides, events were so rapid and various in this war of exter¬ 
mination that the i^uns of the Invalides announcing a victory 
were sometimes immediately followed by the distant rolling of 
artillery, denoting the enemy’s near approach to the capital. 

The Emperor left Paris on the 25th of January, at which 
lime the lOmpcrors of Russia and Austria and the King of 
Prussia were assembled at T.angres. Napoleon rejoined his 
Guard at Vitry-lc-lTancais. On the second day after his 
departure he drove before him the ITussian army, which he 
had forced to evacuate St. Dizicr. Two days after this the 
battle of Bricnne was fouglit, and on the ist of h'ebruary 
between 70,000 and 80,000 PVcnch and Allied troops stood 
face to face. On this occasion the commanders on both 
sides were exposed to personal danger, for Napoleon had a 
horse killed under him, and a Cossack fell dead by the side 
of Marshal Bluchcr. 

A few days after this battle Napoleon entered Troyes, 
where he stayed but a short time, and then advanced to 
Champaubert. At the latter place v^as fought the battle 
which bears its name. The Russians were defeated, General 
Alsufieff was made prisoner, and 2000 men and 30 guns 
fell into the hands of the ITcnch. After this battle the 
Emperor was under such a delusion as to liis situation that 
while supping with Berthier, Marmont, and his prisoner, 
General Alsufieff, the Emperor said, “ Another such victory 
as this, gentlemen, and 1 shall be on the Vistula.” Finding 
that no one replied, and reading in the countenances of his 
Marshals that they did not share his hopes, I sec how it is,” 
he added, “ every one is growing tired of war ; there is no 
more enthusiasm. The sacred fire is extinct.” Then rising 
fr(.)m the table, and stepping up to General Drouot, with the 
marked intention of paying him a compliment which should 
at the same time convey a censure on the Marshals, 
“General,” said he, patting him on the shoulder, “we only 
want a hundred men like you, and we should succeed.” 
Drouot rcj)lied, with great presence of mind and mode.sty, 
“ Rather say a hundred thousand, Sire.” This anecdote was 
related to me by the two principal persons who were present 
on the occasion. 
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Napoleon soon began to have other subjects of disquietude 
besides the fate of battles. He was aware that since the 
beginning of February the Due d'Angoulcme had arrived at 
St. Jean de Luz, whence he had addressed a proclamation 
to the French armies in the name of his uncle, Louis XVIll. ; 
and he speedily heard of the Comte d’Artois’ arrival at 
Vesoul, on the 21st of February, wliich place he did not 
leave until the 1 6th of March following. 

Meanwhile hostilities were maintained with increased 
vigour over a vast line of operations. 1 low much u.scless 
glory did not our soldiers gain in these conflicts! In spite 
of prodigies of valour the enemy’s masses advanced, and 
gradually concentrated, so that this war might be com¬ 
pared to the battles of the ravens and the eagle in the Alps. 
The eagle slays hundreds of his assailants—every blow of his 
beak is the death of an enemy, but still the vultures return to 
the charge, and press upon the eagle until they destroy him. 

As the month of lA'bruary drew to its close the Allies 
were in retreat on several points, but their retreat was not 
a rout. After experiencing reverses they fell back without 
disorder, and retired behind the Aube, where they rallied 
and obtained numerous reinforcements, which daily arrived, 
and which soon enabled them to resume the offensive. 

Still Napoleon continued astonishing Europe, leagued as 
it was against him. At Craonne, on the 7th of March, he 
destroyed Bluchcr’s corps in a severe action, but the 
victory was attended by great loss to the conqueror.^ 
Marshal Victor was seriously wounded, as well as Generals 
Grouchy and La Ferriere. 

While Napoleon was rcsi.sting the numerous enemies 
assembled to destroy him it might be said that he was also his 
own enemy, either from false calculation or from negligence 
with respect to his illustrious prisoners, who, on his departure 

^ Jiliicher, of course, was not destroyed, thoutrh he .suffered from the dispersal of 
hi.s force.s. Joinini (tome iv. [). 556) sums up the day thus:—“The victory was 
ours (Naj)oleon’s), l)ut the losses we sufferetl made it fatal to us. JJoth .sides 
had more than 6000 men hors de combat: this was little for the Allies, hut w^as 
much for us.” In fact, the Allies were then jdaying the same costly but sure 
game as was adopted by General Grant against I..ee in Virginia. In the continual 
fighting the smaller force, however relatively smaller its loss, still was the greatest 
sufferer. 
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from Paris, had not yet been sent to their States. The Pope 
was then at l^ontainebleau, and the Princes of Spain at 
Valen^ay. The Pope, however, was the first to be allowed 
to depart. Surely Bonaparte could never have thought of 
the service which the l^ope might have rendered him at 
Rome, into which Murat’s troops would never have dared to 
march had his Holiness been present there. With regard to 
the Spanish Princes Napoleon must have been greatly 
blinded by confidence in his fortune to have so long 
believed it possible to retain in J'rance those useless trophies 
of defeated pretensions. It Avas, besides, so easy to get 
rid of the exiles of Valencay by sending them back to the 
place from whence they had been brought! It was so 
natural to recall Avith all speed the troops from the south 
Avhen our armies in Germany began to be repulsed on the 
Rhine and even driven into P'rance!^ With the aid of these 
A^eteran troops Nai)oleon and his genius might have again 
turned the scale of fortune. But Napoleon reckoned on the 
nation, and he Avas Avrong, for the nation Avas tired of him. 
His cause had ceased to be the cause of PTance. 

The latter days of March Avere filled up by a series of 
calamities to Napoleon. On the 23d the rear-guard of the 
French army .suffered considerable loss. To hear of attacks 
on his rear-guard must indeed have been mortifying to 
Napoleon, Avhosc advanced guards had been so long accus¬ 
tomed to open the path of victory! Prince Schwartzenberg 
soon pas.sed the Aube and marched upon Vitry and Chalon.s. 
Napoleon, counting on the possibility of defending Paris, 
threw himself, with the velocity of the eagle, on SchAvartzen- 
berg’s rear by passing by Doulevant and Bar-sur-Aube. 
He pushed forward his advanced guards to Chaumont, and 
there saAv the Austrian army make a movement which he 

^ Thoiigli Kn])(>loon undouliteilly sunt red much from the loss of men left in 
the garrisons in (Germany, etc., it must not be assumed that these were all veterans, 
though probably Danl/.ie and the J\)lish f(>rlresses were largely occupied by nten 
levied Jjcforc the 1812 camjjaign ; see, however, Be (ioniieville’s description of his 
cuirassiers, who soon formed part of thegarris< n of I lainbiirg. The men had not 
any notion of the way to set about saddling lii ir horses, and when mounted the 
whole regiment was unhorsetl or (lispcrsed thrr ugh the fright of the lujrscs when 
the men attempted to draw swords to return tl e eoiuplinient of a guard (Gajwc- 
ville^ vol. ii. pp. 99-101). 
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took to be a retreat; but it was no such thing. The move¬ 
ment was directed on Paris, while Blucher, who had 
re-occupied Chalons-sur-Marne, marched to meet Prince 
Schwartzenberg, and Napoleon, thinking to cut off their 
retreat, was himself cut off from the possibility of returning 
to Paris. P^erything then depended on the defence of Paris, 
or, to speak more correctly, it seemed possible, by sacrificing 
the capital, to prolong for a few days the existence of the phan¬ 
tom of the P"mpire which was rapidly vanishing. On the 26th 
was fought the battle of Fere Champenoise, where, valour yield¬ 
ing to numbers, Marshals Marmont and Mortier were obliged 
to retire upon Sezanne after sustaining considerable loss. 

It was on the 26th of March, and I beg the reader to 
bear this date in mind, that Napoleon suffered a loss which, 
in the circumstances in which he stood, was irreparable.^ At 
the battle of lATe Cham{)cnoise the Allies captured a convoy 
consisting of nearly all the remaining ammunition and stores 
of the army, a vast quantity of arms, caissons, and equipage 
of all kinds. The whole became the prey of the Allies, who 
published a bulletin announcing this important capture. A 
copy of this order of the day fell into the hands of Marshal 
Macdonald, who thouglit that such news ought immediately 
to be communicated to the Kmperor. He therefore repaired 
himself to the lieadquarters of Napoleon, who was then 
preparing to recover Vitry-le-J^Vancais, which was occupied 
by the Prussians. The Marshal, with the view of dissuading 
the Emperor from what he considered a vain attempt, pre- 
.sented him with the bulletin. 

This was on the morning of the 27th: Napoleon would 
not believe the news. “ No.said he to the Marshal, “you 
are deceived, tliis cannot be true.” Then perusing the 
bulletin with more attention. “Here,” said he, ‘Took 
yourself. This is the 27th, and the bulletin is dated the 

^ The battle of La Fere Cliampenuisc was fought on the 25th not the 26th 
March (sec Thiers^ tome xvii. p. 562), and was rcmai'kal)le for two things. The 
artillery of the Allies fired on one another for some little lime, and a column of 
French National Guards, 5000 odtl strong, who had only joined the army ten 
days before, made a desperate and honourable ic.sistancc to the enormously 
superior forces brought against them; see Muffling, Passai^cs from my Life, pp. 
502, 503, and Jomini, tome iv. pp. 581, 5S2. 
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29th. You see the things is impossible. The bulletin is 
forged !” The Marshal, who had paid more attention to the 
news than to its date, was astounded. But having afterwards 
shown the bulletin to Drouot, that General said, “Alas! 
Marshal, the news is but too true. The error of the date is 
merely a misprint, the 9 is a 6 inverted 1” On what trifles 
sometimes depend the most important events. An inverted 
cipher sufljced to flatter Bonaparte’s illusion, or at least the 
illusions which he wished to maintain among his most 
distinguished lieutenants, and to delay the moment when 
they should discover that the loss they deplored was too 
certain. On that very day the Empress left Paris. 

[ANAEX TO Tl/R PRECEDING CI/APTER.] 

It is even more than usually difficult to fix the number 
of troops brought into the field in the campaign of itSi4 as 
both sides received reinforcements, and as a large part of 
the forces originally under Soult and Suchet were brought 
northwards. The following figures .seem to agree with those 
given by the best authorities as the strength at the beginning 
of the year. The Army of l^ohemia, or the Grand Army of 
the Allies, under Schwarzenberg, was about 116,000 strong, 
and the Army of Silesia, compo.scd of Russian and Prussian 
corp.s, under Blucher, about <S 8,000 strong, were opposed by 
Napoleon with some 8700 men. Napoleon was reinforced 
from time to time, but Schwarzenberg had a reserve of 
5000 at Bale (Hamley, Operations of IVar, p. 278). Soult, 
with about 40,000 men, faced Wellington with 100,000, of 
whom .some 28,000 were employed at ] 5 ayonne. In Belgium 
Maison, with 12,000 men, faced the Duke of Saxe-Weimar 
with 2500, and in Italy Eugene, with 36,000, opposed an 
Austrian army of 70,000, eventually joined by Murat. The 
Erench troops which held the various fortresses in Germany 
were blockaded by superior numbers of the Allies. In the in¬ 
terior of France large levies werebeing made,and Augercau was 
sent to Lyons to command a force of young troops, increased 
by drafts from Suchet, to meet the Austrians under Bubna. 

In this defensive campaign of 1814 the genius of Bona- 
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parte displayed itself with w'onderful brilliancy. According 
to the Marquis of Londonderry:— 

“Napoleon, after the battles of Brienne and La Rolhiere, displayed, 
by his masterly movements with an inferior a<^ainst two superior armies, 
and by braving his accumulated difficulties, that undoubted science in 
war which his bitterest enemies must accord to liis genius. In proportion 
as his embarrassments increased he seemed to rise superior as an 
individual. During his adverse fortune on the Kibe he appeared 
fluctuating and irresolute, and his lengtliened stay in untenable and 
disadvantageous positions was the cause of his fatal overthrow at Leipsic 
and of subsequent misfortunes. But now he appeared once more to have 
burst forth with all his talent and all his energies and mental resources.”^ 

At the battle of La Rothiere Napoleon exhibited great 
Iiersonal courage, and T.ord Londonderry remarks :— 

“ Bonaparte was seen to encourage his troops and expose his person 
fearlessly during the combat, and Marshal Blucher’s movement of his 
cavalry, which he himself led on, was spoken of in the highest terms. 
Napoleon, who at this period scarcely acted in any instance on common 
militaiy calculation, drew up his army on the ist of February in two lines 
on the great plain before La Rothicrc, occupying the villages, and 
neglecting much stronger ground in his rear about Brienne, evidently 
showing that he meant to play a desperate game. He led on la jenne 
^i^arde in person against Marshal Bliichcr’s army, to wrest the village of 
La Rolhiere from the gallant corps of Sacken ; but three repeated efforts 
were ineffectual. All agreed that the enemy fought with great intrepidity. 
Bonaparte seemed to have set liis political existence on a die, as he 
exposed himself everywhere : his horse was shot under him, and he had 
the mortification of witnessing the capture of a battery in charge of la jeunc 
^arde. Had Marshal Bluchcr not previously immortalised himself this 
day would have crowned him in the annals of fame, for whatever were 
the well-grounded apprehensions entertained by many for the result of the 
Prince of Wiirtemberg’s attack on the right, the .Marshal dauntlessly 
effected those combinations upon which the result of the day depended. 
The Russian artillery were spoken of in the highest terms : the ground 
was covered with snow, and so deep that they were obliged to leave one- 
half of their guns in the rear. Yet by harnessing double teams to the 
other half they contrived to bring those forward and get a sufficient 
number into action. The Allies brought about 70,000 or 80,000 men into this 
battle; the other corps of the army were not yet in line: the French 
were supposed to have about the same strength. The enemy’s last attack 
on the village of La RothiCrre was at two o’clock on the morning of the 
2d, immediately after which they commenced their retreat. Passing the 
Anbc river, they took up a very strong rear-guard position in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lesmont.” 

^ See Nairutivc of the War in Germany and Prance in 1813 and 1814. 
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The men of the Revolution and the men of the Empire —d'he Council of Regency 
, —Di'jinrture of the Einj)ress from l*:iris -Marmont and Morticr—^Josejdi’s 
flight—Meeting at Marmonl's lintel —Capitulation of I’aris—Marmont’s 
interview witli tlie Ein])eror at Koiitainehleaii Colonels I'ahvier and I )enys— 
I'he Royalist cavalcade—Meeting at the hotel of the (.'omte de Morfontaine— 
M. de Chateaubriand and his pamiddet Deputation to the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander—Em ranee of the Allied sovereigns into J’aris —Alexander lodged in M. 
Talleyrand’s hotel—Meetings held there—'I'he Emperor Alexander's decla¬ 
ration—.My apjH)intmenl as I’ostmaster-Ceneral—( omi^xisition of the JVo- 
visional (jovc'rninent- Mistake resjx'cting the conduct of tlie Emjieror of 
Austria--Caidaiiiconrt's mission from JS'ajioleon- Ilis interview with the 
Emperor Alexander—Alexander's address to the deputation of tlic Senate— 
M. dc Caulaincourt ordered to (juil the capital. 

The g^randccs of the Empire and the first subjects of Napo¬ 
leon were divided into two classes totally distinct from each 
other. Among^ these patronised men were many who had 
been the first patrons of Bonaparte and had favoured his 
accession to Consular power. This class was composed 
of his old friends and former companions-in-arms. The 
others, who may be called the children of the Empire, did 
not carry back their thoughts to a ])eriod which they had 
not .seen.^ They had never known anything but Napoleon 

^ It is difficult to conceive the way in which the Bourbons had dropped out of 
the public knowledge at this time. When Davoust announced at Hamburg tlie re¬ 
call of Louis XVlll. the soldiers thought it was the father of the Due d’Engliicn, 
or the son of Louis XVT. [^Piiymaic^re, p. 167). De Fe/.cnsac writes that some 
officers could not uiulcrslaiid who was meant, saying that the King was dead. 
It was much the same among the uj>pcr classes. The Marquise de Coigny, 
hearing the Bourbons mentioned, said, “1 do not like (Ihosls” (“mw/aw/j”). 
Metternich said in March 1814 to De Vilrolles that in the part of France the 
Allies had then crossed nothing showed any remembrance of former days, or even 
any general exiiressioii of discontent with Napoleon. As Dc Vitrollcs himself 
says, the Bourbons had only been named once since Napoleon reigned, and then 
it was in the ditch of Vincennes ; see De Vitrollcs^ tome i. pp. 23, 47, and 96. 
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and the Empire, beyond which the sphere of their ideas did 
not extend, while among Napoleon’s old brothers-in-arms 
it was still remembered that there was once a country, a 
France, before they had helped to give it a master. To this 
class of men h'rance was not confined to the narrow circle of 
Lhe Imperial headquarters, but extended to the Rhine, the 
Alps, the I’yrenees, and the two oceans. 

On the other hand, numbers of ardent and adventurous 
young men, full of enthusiasm for Ronapartc, had passed 
from the school to the camp. They were entirely opposed 
to Napoleon’s downfall, because with his power would 
vanish those dreams of glory and fortune which had 
captivated their imaginations. These young men, who 
belonged to the class which 1 have denominated children of 
the Empire, were ])rc])arcd to risk and commit everything to 
prolong the political life of their ICmpcror. 

The distinction I have drawn between what may be 
called the men of France and the men of the JCmpire was 
not confined to the army, but was equally marked among 
the high civil functionaries of the Stated The old Re].)iiblicans 
could jiot possibly regard Napoleon with the same eyes as 
those whose deviation dated only from Napoleon ; and the 
members of assemblies anterior to the i 8th Frumaire could 
not entertain the .same ideas as those whose notions of 
national franchises and i)ublic rights were derived from their 
seats as auditors in the Council of State. 1 know not whether 
this distinction between the men of two different periods has 
been before pointed out, but it serves to e.xplain the conduct 
of many persons of elevated rank during the events of 1814. 
With regard to myself, convinced as I was of the certainty 
of Napoleon’s fall, I conceived that the first duty of ever)^ 
citizen was claimed by his country ; and although I may 
incur censure, 1 candidly avow that Napoleon’s treatment of 

^ For a g^oocl dcscrijition of a specimen of this class of men see Thai^not (vol. 
ii. i)p. 27-38), where he pictures one of tlic conventionalists, Jean Bon Si. Andre, 
the Prefet of Mayence, disliking the frippery and despotism of the Kmjnre, not 
afraid in the very presence of the Emperor to dwell on the temptation to throw 
him into the Rhine, and ])rophcsying that Napoleon would bring France to 
disaster, but himself serving France faithfully, and (lying from disease contracted 
in succouring the wounded, while others were dreaming of what they might gain 
from betraying their country. 
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me during the last four years of his power was not without 
some influence on my prompt submission to the Government 
which succeeded his. I, however, declare that this considera¬ 
tion was not the sole nor the most powerful motive of my 
conduct. Only those who were in Paris at the period of 
the capitulation can form an idea of the violence of party 
feeling which prevailed there both for and ai^ainst Napoleon, 
but without the name of the Jkmrbons ever bein^ pronounced. 
They were almost unknown to the new generation, forgotten 
by many of the old, and feared by the conventionalists ; 
at that time they possessed only the frail support of the 
coteries of the Faubourg St. Germain, and some remains 
of the emigration. But as it is certain that the emigrants 
could offer only vain demonstrations and wishes in sup¬ 
port of the old family of our Kings, they did little to 
assist the restoration of the Bourbons. Another thing 
equally certain is, that they alone, by their follies and 
absurd pretensions, brought about the return of Bonaparte 
and the .second exile of Louis XVIII. in the following 
year. 

On the 28th of March was convoked an extraordinary 
Council of I'legency, at which Maria Louisa presided. The 
question discussed was, whether the Empress .should remain 
in Paris or proceed to Blois. Joseph Bonaparte strongly 
urged her departure, because a letter from the Emperor had 
directed that in case of Paris being threatened the Empress- 
Regent and all the Council of Regency .should retire to Blois. 
The Arch-Chancellor and the majority of the Council were 
of the same oj)inion, but one of the most influential members 
of the Council observed to Jo.seph that the letter referred to 
had been written under circumstances very different from 
those then existing, and that it was important the Phnpress 
should remain in Paris, where she would, of course, obtain 
from the Emperor her father and the Allied sovereigns, 
more advantageous conditions than if she were fifty leagues 
from Paris. The adoption of this opinion would only have 
retarded for a few days a change which had become inevit¬ 
able ; nevertheless it might have given rise to great difficulties. 
It must be admitted that for the interc.sts of Napoleon it 
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was the wisest counsel that could be suy;gcsted. However, 
it was overruled by Joseph’s advice. 

M. de Talleyrand, as a member of the Council of Regency, 
also received the order to quit lean’s on the 30th of March. 
At this period I was at his house every day. When I went 
to him that day I was told he had started. However I 
went up, and remained some time in his hotel with several 
of his friends who had met there. Wc soon saw him return, 
and for my part I heard with satisfaction that they had not 
allowed him to pass the barriers. It was said then, and it 
has been repeated since, that M. de d'allcyrand was not a 
stranger to the gentle violence used towards him. The same 
day of this visit to M. de Talleyrand I also went to see the 
Due de Rovigo (Savary), with the friendly object of getting 
him to remain, and to profit by his position to prevent 
disturbances. He refused without hesitating, as he only 
thought of the Kmperor. I found him by his fireside, where 
there was a large fire, in which he was burning all the 
])apcrs which might have compromised every one who had 
served his ministry (Police). I congratulated him sincerely 
on this loyal occupation : fire alone could purify the mass of 
filth and denunciations which encumbered the police archives.^ 

On the departure of the lunpress many persons c.xpcctcd 
a popular movement in favour of a change of Government, 
but the capital remained tranquil. Many of the inhabitants, 
indeed, thought of defence, not for the sake of preserving 


* Tallcyriind was most anxious not lo Ic.avo Paris, and ho apjdicd tt) Savary to 
obtain jicvmission to remain. Savary refusetl, and lokl him that he on^hl to start, 
but unforlunaldy did not make sure that tlie Prince really did so. It i^ said tliat 
it was M. de Remusat who carried out the little ph)t by Mhich the willinjj 
Talleyrand was tiirnetl back from the barriers aiul left free to jilan a new career 
for himself, much puzzled as he was to know which side to take ; see S(i 7 '(uy^ tome 
vii. p. 21. A large ])ortion of the dignitaries onlered to Rlois tlid not go (see 
M/o/^ tome iii. p. 3S9), the feeling at Taris being the exact oj^i)osite to that 
entertained by Reugnot, who was then in the provinces at lalle. “ I had long 
considered the Emperor as lost, but I had no notion that his misfortunes absolved 
me from my oaths” {Rn/p/ot, vol. ii. }). 89). 

Rourrienne’s pleasure at seeing Savary engaged in destroying the police recouls 
was most natural; his belief that Savary would at once leave his killcn master is 
(’haiacteristic, and resembles that of his friend Talleyraml, who tried to dissuade 
Meneval from accompanying the Empress into Austria; see .lAv/tvvr/, tome iii. p. 
386. All this lime Bourrienne was most busy. We shall find him a few pages 
farther on trying to lure over Marmont. 
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Napoleon’s government, but merely from that ardour of 
feeling which belongs to our national character. Strong 
indignation was excited by the thought of seeing foreigners 
masters of l\aris—a circumstance of which there had been 
no example since the reign of Charles VII. Meanwhile the 
critical moment approached. On the 29th of March Mar¬ 
shals Marmont and Morticr fell back to defend the approaches 
to Paris. During the night the barriers were consigned to 
the care of the National (iuard, and not a foreigner, not even 
one of their agents, was allowed to enter the capital. 

At daybreak on the 30th of March the whole population 
of Paris was awakened by the report of cannon, and the 
plain of St. I.)cnis was soon covered with Allied troops, who 
were debouching upon it from all points. The heroic 
valour of our troops was unavailing against such a numerical 
superiority. Hut the Allies ])aid dearly for their entrance into 
the French ca])ital. The National Guard, under the command 
of Marshal Moncey, and the pupils of the Polytechnic School 
transformed into artillery men, behaved in a manner worthy 
of veteran troops. The conduct of Marmont on that day 
alone would suffice to immortali.se him. The corps he 
commanded was reduced to between 7000 and 8000 infantry 
and 800 cavalry, with whom, for the space of twelve hours 
he maintained his ground again.st an army of 5 5>0^0 men, 
of whom it is said 14,000 were killed, wounded, and taken. 
Marshal Marmont put himself so forward in the heat of the 
battle that a dozen of men were killed by the bayonet at his 
side, and his hat was perforated by a ball. Hut what was to 
be done against overwhelming numbers ! 

In this state of things the Duke of Ragusa made known 
his situation to Joseph Bonaparte, who authorised him to 
negotiate. 

Joseph’s answer is so important in reference to the events 
which succeeded that 1 will transcribe it here. 

If the Dukes of Ragusa and Treviso can no longer hold out, they are 
authorised to negotiate with Prince Scliwartzenberg and the Emperor of 
Russia, who arc before them. 

'I’hey will fall back on the Loire. 

MoN'i'liMARTRE, 30/// March 1814, 

J past 12 0 *clock. 


(Signed) Joskph. 
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It was not until a considerable time after the receipt of 
this formal authority that Marmont and Morticr ceased to 
make a vigorous resistance against the Allied army, for the 
suspension of arms was not agreed upon until four in the 
afternoon. It was not waited for by Joseph ; at a quarter 
past twelve—that is to say, immediately after he had addressed 
to Marmont the authority just alluded to—Joseph repaired to 
the Bois de Boulogne to regain the Versailles road, and from 
thence to proceed to Rambouillet. The precipitate flight of 
Joseph astonished only those who did not know him. I 
know for a fact that several officers attached to his staff were 
much dissatisfied at his alacrity on this occasion. 

In these circumstances what was to be done but to save 
Paris, which there was no possibility of defending two hours 
longer.^ Methinks I still see Marmont when, on the evening 
of the 30th of March, he returned from the field of battle to 
his hotel in the Rue de Paradis, where I was waiting for 
him, together with about twenty other persons, among whom 
were MM. Perregaux and Lafitte. When he entered he 
was scarcely recognisable: he had a beard of eight da}\s’ 
growth ; the greatcoat which covered his uniform was in 
tatters, and he was blackened with powder from head to foot. 
We considered what was best to be done, and all insisted on 
the necessity of signing a capitulation. The Marshal must 
recollect that the exclamation of every one about him was, 
“France must be saved.” MM. Perregaux and Lafitte delivered 
their opinions in a very decided w«ay, and it will readily be 
conceived how great was the influence of two men who were 
at the head of the financial world. They alleged that the 
general wish of the ]\'irisian.s, which nobody had a better 
opportunity of knowing than themselves, was decidedly 
averse to a protracted conflict, and that PTance was tired of 
the yoke of Bona])arte. This last declaration gave a wider 
range to the business under consideration. The question 

^ JIcTC nourrieiiiie follows the acroiinl given in tlie Memoirs of Marmont taken 
from the Nalioiml nf Sth August 1844. Piix’ma, tome vi. ])p. 35 i' 35 ^h 

and Marmuiit’s own account (tome vi. pp. 240-251). Marmont, who had one arm 
still in a sling from the wound received at Salamanca, and two fingers of the other 
liarul injured, descrilies himself as having to charge at the head of a few men 
sword in hand. 
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was no longer confined to the capitulation of Paris, but a 
change in the government was thought of, and the name of 
the Bourbons was pronounced for the first time. I do not 
recollect which of us it was who, on hearing mention made 
of the possible recall of the old dynasty, remarked how 
difficult it would be to bring about a restoration without 
retrograding to the past. But I think ] am perfectly correct 
in stating that M. Lafittc said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, we shall have 
nothing to fear if we have a good constitution which will 
guarantee the rights of all.’* The majority of the meeting 
concurred in this wise opinion, which was not without its 
influence on Marshal Marinont. 

During this painful meeting an unexpected incident 
occurred. One of the Emperor’s dc cmtip arrived at 

Marmont’s. Napoleon, being informed of the advance of the 
Allies on Paris had marched with the utmost speed from the 
banks of the Marne on the road of P'ontainebleau. In the 
evening he was in person at Froidmanteau, whence he de- 
.spatched his envoy to Marshal Marmont. From the language 
of the 7 iidr dc camp it was easy to ])erceive that the state of 
oj)inion at the Imperial headquarters was very different from 
that which prevailed among the population of Paris. The 
officer expressed indignation at the very idea of capitulating, 
and he announced with inconceivable confidence the a[)- 
proaching arrival of Napoleon in Paris, which he yet hoped 
to save from the occupation of the enemy. The officer 
informed us that Napoleon trusted to the people rising in 
spite of the capitulation, and that they would unpave the 
streets to stone tlic Allies on tlicir entrance. I ventured to 
dissent from this absurd idea of defence, and I observed that 
it was madness to suppose that Paris could resist the 
numerous tr()0])s Avho were ready to enter on the following 
day ; that the suspension of arms had been consented to by 
the Allies only to afford time for drawing up a more regular 
capitulation, and that the armistice could not be broken 
without trampling on all the laws of honour. I added that 
the thoughts of the people were directed towards a better 
future ; that the I^Vench were tired of a despotic Government 
and of the distress to which continual war had reduced trade 
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and industry; “for,” said I, “when a nation is sunk to such 
a state of misery its hopes can only be directed towards the 
future; it is natural they should be so directed, even without 
reflection.” Most of the individuals present concurred in my 
opinion, and the decision of the mcclinj:^ was unanimous. 
Marshal Marmont has since said to me, “ I have been blamed, 
my dear Bourrienne : but you were with me on the 30th of 
March. You were a witness to the wishes expressed by a 
portion of the principal inhabitants of Paris. 1 acted as I 
was ur^cd to do only because I considered the meetings to 
be composed of men entirely disinterested, and who had 
nothing to expect from the return of the IVmrbons.” 

Such is a correct statement of the facts which some 
persons have perverted with the view of enhancing Napoleon’s 
glory. With respect to those vcrsic)ns which differ from 
mine I have only one comment to offer, which is, that 1 saw 
and heard what I describe. 

The day after the capitulation of Paris Marmont went in 
the evening to sec the Emperor at I'ontaineblcau. Me 
supped with him. Napoleon jiraiscd his defence of Paris. 
After supper the Marshal rejoined his corjis at Essonne, and 
six hours after the lunperor arrived there to visit the lines. 
On leaving Paris Marmont had left ('olonels I'abvier and 
Denys to direct the execution of the capitulation. These 
officers joined the Emperor and the Marshal as they were 
proceeding up the banks of the river at f'.ssonne. They did 
not di.sgui.se the effect which the entrance of the Allies had 
produced in Pari.s. At this intelligence the I{m])cror was 
deeply mortified, and he returned immediately to J'ontaine- 
bleau, leaving the Marshal at I 0 s.sonne. 

At daybreak on the 3 1 st of March Paris presented a novel 
and curious spectacle. No .sooner had the French troops 
evacuated the capital tlian the principal streets resounded 
with cries of “ Down with Bonaparte!”—“No conscription!” 
—“ No consolidated duties {droits ramis )! ” With these 
cries were mingled that of “The Bourbons for ever!”^ but 

^ One of these scenes was formed by a practical joke played succe.ssfully by 
Talleyrand on the Abbe dc Prailt, then Archbishoj) of Malines. lie ^ot the 
clever but tricky and flighty Archbishop to go in full dress inlo the streets, waving 
a while handkerchief and shouting “ \’ive le Koi,” assuring Jiim he would create 
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this latter cry was not repeated so frequently as the others : 
in general I remarked that the people gaped and listened 
with a sort of indifference. As I had taken a very active 
part in all that had happened during some preceding days 
I was particularly curious to study what might be called the 
physiognomy of Taris.^ This was the second opportunity 
which had offered itself for such a study, and I now saw the 
people applaud the fall of the man whom they had received 
with enthusiasm after the 1 8th Brumaire. The reason was, 
that liberty was then hoped for, as it was hoped for in 1814. 
I went out early in the morning to see the numerous groups 
of people who had assembled in the streets. 1 saw women 
tearing their handkerchiefs and distributing the fragments as 
the emblems of the revived lily. That same morning I met 
on the Boulevards, and some hours afterwards on the Place 
Louis XV., a party of gentlemen who paraded the streets of 
the capital jwoclaiming the restoration of the Bourbons and 
shouting,Vive le Roi!” and “Vive Louis XVIII.!’' At 
their liead I recognised MM. Sosthenes dc la Rochefoucauld, 
Comte dc PToissard, the Due dc Luxembourg, the Due dc 
Crussol, Seymour, etc. The cavalcade distributed white 
cockades in passing along, and was speedily joined by a 
numerous crowd, who repaired to the Place Vendome. The 
scene that was acted there is well known, and the enthusiasm 
of popular joy could scarcely excuse the fury that was directed 
against the effigy of the man whose misfortunes, whether 
merited or not, should have protected him from such out¬ 
rages.*^ These excesses served, perhaps more than is generally 

a sensation. was to lie expecled, j’r.nHt, at first received ravoural)ly by some 
Royalists, was soon set cai by IJoiiapartists, hu>iled, and sent back in a very 
dishevelled state. “ M. de Talleyrand coolly beard him out, and answered, ‘It is 
just as I told you ; .so dressed you could not fail to make a wonderful effect 
(Bengnot^ v(>l. ii. pp. 112, 113). Such were .said to be some t)f the acts of the 
head of the Provisional (.lovernment during the agony of France. 

1 The part Jiourrienne says he l<M»k was »»f course against bis former friend. 
“ During the last days which j>re(:eded the entry of the Allies into Varis,” says 
Meneval (tome iii. \\ 366), “urged by the anxiety w'bicli tormented us, 1 often 
went to the office of M. de l^av.nlette, bead of the I’osts, to get news of the 
approach of the enemy. ... I (lid not fail to find there M. de Roiirrienne, wdio 
c.ame with a less innocent object than mine, hut wlio disguised it by exaggerated 
demonstrations of zeal.” 

® Among other things the ])eople dragged dowm from the triumphal column in 
the riace Vendome, the statue of N.apoleoTi. — Editor /t/" 1S36 edition. 
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supposed, to favour the plans of the leaders of the Royalist 
party, to whom M. Nesselrode had declared that before he 
would pledge himself to further their views he must have 
proofs that they were seconded by the population of Paris. 

I was afterwards informed by an eye-witness of what took 
place on the evening of the 31st of March in one of the 
principal meetings of the Royalists, which was held in the 
hotel of the Comte de Morfontaine, who acted as president 
on the occasion. Amidst a chaos of abortive propositions 
and contradictory motions M. Sosthenes de la Rochefoucauld 
proposed that a deputation should be immediately sent to 
the Emperor Alexander to express to him the wish of the 
meeting. This motion was immediately approved, and the 
mover was chosen to head the deputation. On leaving the 
hotel the deputation met M. de Chateaubriand, who had that 
very day been, as it were, the precursor of the restoration, by 
publishing his admirable manifesto, entitled “Bonaparte and 
the Bourbons.’^ lie was invited to join the deputation ; but 
nothing could overcome his diffidence and induce him to 
speak. On arriving at the hotel in the Rue St. F'lorentin the 
deput<ation was introduced to Count Nesselrode, to whom M. 
Sosthenes de la Rochefoucauld briefly explained its object; 
he spoke of the wishes of the meeting and of the manifest 
desire of Paris and of I'rance. He represented the restoration 
of the l^ourbons as the only means of securing the peace of 
Europe ; and observed, in conclusion, that as the exertions 
of the day must have lx*en very fatiguing to the Ivmpcror, the 
deputation would not solicit the favour of being introduced 
to him, but would confidently rely on the good faith of his 
Imperial Majesty. “ I have just left the Itmperor,” replied 
M. Nesselrode, “and can pledge myself for his intentions. 
Return to the meeting and announce to the French people 
that in compliance with their wishes his Imperial Majesty 
will use all his influence to restore the crown to the legitimate 
monarch: his Majesty Louis XVIlI. shall reascend the 
throne of lAance.” With this gratifying intelligence the 
deputation returned to the meeting in the Rue d’Anjou. 

There is no question that great enthusiasm was displayed 
on the entrance of the Allies into Paris. It may be praised 
VOL. III. 76 
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or blamed, but the fact cannot be denied. I closely watched 
all that was passing^, and I observed the expression of a 
sentiment which I had lonjj anticipated when, after his alliance 
with the daughter of the Caesars, the ambition of Bonaparte 
increased in proportion as it was gratified : I clearly foresaw 
Napoleon’s fall. Whoever watched the course of events 
during the last four years of the Empire must have observed, 
as I did, that from the date of Napoleon’s marriage with 
Maria Louisa the forms of the French Government became 
daily more and more tyrannical and oppressive. The intoler¬ 
able height which this evil had attained is evident from the 
circumstance that at the end of 1813 the Legislative Body, 
throwing aside the mute character which it had hitherto 
maintained, presumed to give a lecture to him who had never 
before received a lecture from any one. On the 31st of 
March it was recollected what had been the conduct of 
Bonaparte on the occasion alluded to, and those of the 
deputies \\'lio remained in Paris related how the gendarmes 
had opposed their entrance into the hall of the Asscmbl}\ 
All this contributed wonderfully to irritate the public mind 
against Napoleon. He had become master of France by the 
sword, and the sword being sheathed, his power was at an end, 
for no popular institution identified with the nation the new 
dynasty which he hojK'd to found. Tlie nation admired but 
did not love Napoleon, for it is impossible to love what is feared, 
and he had done nothing to claim the affections of France. 

I was present at all the meetings and conferences which 
were lield at M. de Talleyrand’s hotel, where the Emperor 
Alexander had taken up his residence.' Of all the persons 

^ J'or the extraordinary scene at the hotel of Talleyrand all this time see 
vol. ii. p]). 96, 97. “ Jt was a remarkable scene when M. de 'lallcyrand 

endeavoured to pass, with his awkward walk, from his bcdrcjoni lo his library, to 
give an audience promised to some one who had been w^ailing for hours. He had 
to cross the saloji; he was st()j)ped by one, seized on by another, blockaded by a 
third, until, wearied out, he relurnetl to the ])lace whence he had started, leaving the 
unfortunate man, xvhom he despaired of reaching, to remain in unavailing attend¬ 
ance.” “ Tt is difficult,” says Vitrolles (tomei. p. 325), “to have an idea of what 
the Provisional (ioverniuent was. It xvas lield entirely in the bedchamber of M. 
d(? 'ralleyrand in the cuircsol of his lidlel. Some clerks collected under the 
direction of Dupont de Nemours, Ia.st and best of economists, formed the staff, 
and Roux-Laborie was the Secretary - General attached. M. de Talleyrand’s 
room was open to every one he knew, men and women, and the conversation of every 
one who came or went took the place of real deliberations on State affairs. Some 
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present at these meetings M. dc 'I'alleyrand was most dis¬ 
posed to retain Napoleon at the head of the Government, 
with restrictions on the exercise of his power. In the exist¬ 
ing state of things it was only possible to choose one of 
three courses : first, to make peace with Napoleon, with the 
adoption of proper securities against him ; second, to estab¬ 
lish a Regency ; and third, to recall the Bourbons. 

On the 13th of March T witnessed the entrance of the 
Allied sovereigns into Baris, and after the procession had 
passed the new street of the Luxembourg I repaired straight 
to M. de Talleyrand’s hotel, which I reached before the 
Emperor Alexander, who arrived at a quarter-past one. 
When his Imperial Majesty entered M. de Talleyrand’s 
drawing-room most of the persons assembled, and particu* 
larly the Abbe dc ITadt, the Abbe de Montesquiou, and 
General Dessollcs, urgently demanded the restoration of the 
Bourbons. The Emperor did not come to any immediate 
decision. Drawing me into the embrasure of a window, 
which looked upon the street, he made some observations 
which enabled me to guess what would be his determina¬ 
tion. “ M. de Bourrienne,” said he, you have been the 
friend of Napoleon, and .so have I. I was his sincere friend ; 
but there is no possibility of remaining at peace with a man 
of such bad faith,” These last words opened my eyes ; and 
when the different propositions which were made came 


mf)rL* or less devor ]):issa"es lo ])e piiblislial in llic iiewsj)apcis becainu Llie ^rcar work 
of the day, and this was called formin*^ public opinion. Then, if an idea, ainunj^ 
all those which jmssed in the heads of the comers aiul goers, struck the J*rince de 
'Jalleyraiid, he made a decree t)r it, and the members of the Government signed 
it on trust when they came in their turn to pay a visit to tlieir presiflent.’’ 
The course of affairs gave I'allcyrand’s conduct a miicli great(‘r air of decision 
tlian that waiter on events had any right lo. For Iiis great indecision and timidity 
see De lltroUes^ tome i., e.specially where Dal berg, who knew him well, says of 
him, “’S’ou do not know the ai)e; he would not risk burning the end of his paw, 
not even if all the chestnuts were for him alone” (p. 68). .Sec also p. 347, 
where Talleyrand, when i»n the point of handing to De Vitrolles his letter for the 
Comte d’ArtoiSj hears the Marshals Ney and Macdonald, and the Duke of Vicenza 
(Caulaincourt), annoimceil to the C’zar. “ The Prince de Talleyrand immediately 
put back into his deepest pocket the letter intended for the Comte d’Artois, and 
faking me by the arm led me into the cmbra.siire of a window. ‘This is an 
incident,’ said he to me, laying stress on the woni to show that it was important; 

‘ we must see what it will lead to; you cannot start at this moment. The 
iLinperor Alexander does unexpected things; one cannot be the son of Paul I. 
with impunity.’ ” 
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under discussion 1 saw plainly that Bonaparte, in making 
himself Emperor, had made up the bed for the Bourbons. 

A discussion ensued on the three possible measures which 
I have above mentioned, and which were proposed by the 
Emperor Alexander himself. I thought, if I may so express 
myself, that his Majesty was playing a part, when, pretend¬ 
ing to doubt the possibility of recalling the Bourbons, which 
he wished above all things, he asked M. dc Talleyrand what 
means he proposed to employ for the attainment of that 
object ? Besides the French, there were present at this 
meeting the Emperor Alexander, the King of IVussia, Prince 
Schwartzenberg, M. Nesselrode, M. Pozzo-di-Borgo, and 
Prince Liechtenstein. During the discussion Alexander 
walked about with some appearance of agitation. “ (jcntle- 
mcn,” said he, addressing us in an elevated tone of voice, 
“ you know that it was not I who commenced the war ; you 
know that Napoleon came to attack me in my dominions. 
]iut we arc not drawn here by the thirst of conquest or the 
desire of rcx engc. You have seen the precautions 1 have 
taken to preserve your capital, the wonder of the arts, from 
the horrors of pillage, to which the chances of war would 
have consigned it.* Neither rny Allies nor myself are 
engaged in a war of reprisals ; and I should be inconsolable 
if any violence were committed on your magnificent city. 
We are not waging war again.st France, but against Napoleon, 
and the enemies of French liberty. William, and you. Prince ” 
(here the Emperor turned towards the King of Prussia and 
Prince Schwartzenberg, who represented the Emperor of 
Austria), “you can both bear testimony that the sentiments I 
express arc yours.” Both bowed assent to this observation 
of Alexander, which his Majesty several times repeated in 
different words, lie insi.sted that France should be perfectly 
free ; and declared that as soon as the wishes of the country 
were understood, he and his Allies would support them, 
without seeking to favour any particular government. 

The Abbe dc Pradt then declared, in a tone of conviction, 
that we were all Royalist.s, and that the sentiments of France 

^ One day the Emperor Alexander said, “ I li.story will record that Napoleon 
visited my capital, and that I have visited ///s.” 
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concurred with ours. The Emperor Alexander, adverting 
to the different governments which might be suitable to 
France, spoke of the maintenance of Bonaparte on the 
throne, the establishment of a Regency, the choice of Berna- 
dotte, and the recall of the Bourbons. M. dc Talleyrand 
next spoke, and I well remember his saying to the Emperor 
of Russia, “ Sire, only one of two things is possible. We 
must either have Bonaparte or Louis XVIII. Bonaparte, if 
you can support him ; but you cannot, for you arc not 
alone. . . . We will not have another soldier in his stead. 
1 f we want a soldier, we will keep the one we have ; he is 
the first in the world. After him any other who may be 
proposed would not have ten men to support him. I say 
again, Sire, either Bonaparte or Louis XVIII. Anything 
else is an intrigue.” ^ These remarkable words of the Prince 
de lienevento produced on the mind of Alexander all the 
effect we could hope for. Thus the question was simplified, 
being reduced now to only two alternatives ; and as it was 
evident that Alexander would have nothing to do with 
either Nai)olcon or his family, it was reduced to the single 
proposition of the restoration of the Bourbons. 

On being pressed by us all, with the exception of M. de 
Talleyrand, who .still wished to leave the question undecided 
between Bonaparte and Louis XVIII., Alexander at length 
declared that he would no longer treat with Napoleon. 
When it was represented to him that that declaration referred 
only to Napoleon personally, and did not extend to his family. 


* “The Uourhons arc a ])rinci])lc, all the rest is only an intrigue," is the 
phrase generally atlrilmted In Talleyrand. The skilful use he made of his new 
principle of legitimacy should be read at length in his ci)rrespondence with Louis 
XVI 11 . during the Congress of Vienna (London, IJenlley, iSSi, 2 vols.) In his 
mouth it became a weai)on for obtaining the restoration to the Uourbons of their 
former crowns, etc. Hut the a])i>lieatioii of tlie prinrijde was sometimes trouble¬ 
some. It was not easy to demand at one and the same time that Najdes should 
be restored to the Hourbons because it was held by them before the Revolution, 
and that Avignon should be retained by the Hourbons in virtue of its having been 
torn by the Revolution from the Poj)e. 

Avignon had belonged t(» the r()pc from 1348, when Pope Clement VI. 
bought it from the Comtesse dc Provence. The French Republic annexed it in 
1791, and the Pope ceded it in 1797. When all the other States were reclaiming 
their dominions there was no reason to urge against the Pope asking for his. 
A note, Talleyrand’s Correspondence^ vol. ii. p. 33 (Bentley, 1881), says that the 
Pope did claim it. 
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he added, “ Nor with any member of liis family.’* Thus 
as early as the 31st of March the restoration of the Bourbons 
might be considered as decided. 

I cannot omit mentioning the hurry with which Laboric, 
whom M. de Talleyrand appointed Secretary to the Provi¬ 
sional Government, rushed out of the apartment as soon as 
he got possession of the Emperor Alexander's declaration. 
He got it printed wdth such expedition that in the space of 
an hour it was posted on all the walls in Paris ; and it cer¬ 
tainly produced an extraordinary effect. As yet nothing 
warranted a doubt that Alexander would not abide by his 
word. The treaty of Paris could not be anticipated ; and 
there was reason to believe that France, with a new Govern¬ 
ment, would obtain more advantageous conditions than if 
the Allies had treated with Napoleon. But this illusion 
speedily vanished. 

On the evening of the 31st of March I returned to M. 
de Talleyrand's. 1 again saw the Emperor Alexander, who, 
stepping up to me, said, ‘‘ M. de l^ourrienne, you must take 
the superintendence of the Post-office department." I could 
not decline this precise invitation on the part of the Czar ; 
and besides, Lavalettc having departed on the preceding 
day, the business would have been for a time suspended ; 
a circumstance which would have been extremely prejudicial 
to the restoration which we wished to favour. 

I went at once to the hotel in the Rue J. J. Rousseau, 
where, indeed, I found that not only was there no order to 
send out the post next day, but that it had been even 
countermanded. I went that night to the administrators, 
who yielded to my requests and, seconded by them, next 
morning I got all the clerks to be at their post. I reorgan¬ 
ised the service, and the post went out on the ist of April as 
usual. Such are my remembrances of the 31st of March. ^ 

A Provisional Government was established, of which M. dc 
Talleyrand was appointed President. The other members 

^ This conduct of IJourricnne’.s is the exact parallel of that of Lavalette in 
1815, for which the JJourboiis tried to shoot him. It should be noted that it was 
not for any love of order that Uourrienne obeyed the command of a foreign 
sovereign, but, as he owns, in favour of the Restoration he was working for, and 
whose want of gratitude he did not foresee. 
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were General Beurnonvillc, Cornte Francois de Jaucourt, 
the Due Dalberg, who had married one of Maria Louisa's 
ladies of honour, and the Abbe dc Montesquieu. The place 
of Chancellor of the Txgion of Honour was given to the 
Abbe de Pradt. Thus there were two abbes among the 
members of the IVovisional Government, and by a singular 
chance they happened to be the same who had officiated at 
the mass which was performed in the Champ de Mars on 
the day of the first federation. 

Those who were dissatisfied with the events of the 31st 
of March now saw no ho})e but in the possibility that the 
Emperor of Austria would separate from his Allies, or at 
least not make common cause with them in favour of the 
re-establishment of the Bourbons. But that monarch had 
been brought up in the old policy of his family, and was 
imbued with the traditional principles of his Cabinet. I 
know for a fact that the sentiments and intentions of the 
Emperor of Austria perfectly coincided with those of his 
Allies. Anxious to ascertain the truth on this subject, I 
ventured, when in conversation with the Emperor Alexander, 
to hint at the reports 1 had heard relative to the cause of 
the Emperor of Austria's absence. I do not recollect the 
precise words of his Majesty’s answer, but it enabled me to 
infer with certainty that Francis II. was in no way averse to 
the overthrow of his son-in-law, and that his absence from 
the scene of the discussions was only occasioned by a feeling 
of delicacy natural enough in his situation.^ 

^ “Let France declare itself,’’said Mellernieb to De Vitrolles about the I2th 
of March 1814 at Troyes, “ and we are ready to support it ; no considernlion shall 
stop us. Do you believe that \vc consider ourselves as tied by the interests of 
our Archduchess or by those of her son ? Is'othing of the sort: the safety of 
States is not sacrificed to family sentiments, and even the pers])ective of a Regency 
Wfliich should jjive jiow'er to the lOmpress and her son will not turn us from fol¬ 
lowing the conditions necessary for the existence of the States of luiro])e” (fV/- 
p. 100). This agrees with Metternich’s answer to Napoleon i»n the 26th of 
June 1813. “'I’he Km])eror FrancL will then dethrone his daughter?” asked 

Napoleon. “The Emperor,” I replietl, “knows nothing but his duty, and he will 
fulfil it. Whatever the fate of his daughter may be, tlie Emperor Francis is in 
the first ])lace a monarch, and the interests of his people will always lake the 
first place in his calculations” (ARtit’niic/i, vol. i. p. 191). But in January 
1813 die temporary Foreign Secretary wrote from Paris to Caulaincoiirt at 
Luneville that “the letter of the Emperor Francis to his august daughter 
is pretty nearly in the same sense as that of M, de Metteriiich : the Emperor 
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Caulaincourt, who was sent by Napoleon to the head¬ 
quarters of the Emperor Alexander, arrived there on the night 
of the 30th of March. He, however, did not obtain an inter¬ 
view with the Czar until after his Majesty had received the 
Municipal Council of Paris, at the head of which was M. de 
Chabrol. At first Alexander appeared somewhat surprised to 
see the Municipal Council, which he did not receive exactly in 
the way that was expected ; but this coldness was merely 
momentary, and he afterwards addressed the Council in a 
very gracious way, though he dropped no hint of his ulterior 
intentions. 

Alexander, who entertained a personal regard for Caii- 
laincoiirt, received him kindly in his own character, but not 
as the envoy of Naj)oleon. “You have come too late,” said 
the Czar. “ It is all over. I can say nothing to you at 
present. Go to Paris, and I will see you there.'' These 
words perfectly enlightened Caulaincourt as to the result of 
his mission. His next interview with the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander at M. de Talleyrand's did not take place until after 
the declaration noticed in my last cha])ter. Tlic conversa¬ 
tion they had together remained a secret, for neither Alexander 
nor the Duke of Vicenza mentioned it; but there was reason 
to infer, from some words which fell from the Emperor 
Alexander, that he had received Caulaincourt rather as a 
private individual than as the ambassador of Napoleon, whose 
power, indeed, he could not recognise after his declaration. 
The Provisional Government was not entirely pleased with 
Caulaincourt’s presence in Paris, and a re{)resentation was 
made to the Russian Emperor on the subject. Alexander 
concurred in the opinion of the Provisional Government, 
which was expressed through the medium of the Abbe de 
Pradt. M. de Caulaincourt, therefore, at the wish of the 
Czar, returned to the Emperor, then at Fontainebleau. 

again protests that whatever may be the event, he will never separate 
the cause of his daughter and that of his grandson from that of France ” 
{V/troUcs, tome i. p. 48). But this is exactly what he did do, and even to an 
extraordinary extent, in sending Napoleon to Elba and relaining the Empress 
and the King of Koine. 
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Situation of r)()na]):irlo (lining ilic c-vcnts the 30th and 31st of March—Ilis 
arrival at I'ontainebleaii—IMan of attacking 1 ‘aris—Anival of troops at 
Fontainebleau—Tlie Fm])eror’s address to the Guard—j‘'orreiture ju'onounced 
])y tlie Senate—Fetters to Mannont- Cories[)ondence between Marmont 
and Scluvartzenberg- Mai'diuiald informed of the occiijiation of Paris— 
Conversation between the Emperor and Macdonald at Fontainel>leau — 
lieurnonvi lie's letter—Abdication on condition of a Regency—Na])oleon’s wish 
to retract his act of abdication •• Macdonald, Ney, an(i Caiilaincourt sent 
to Paris— Mannont released from Ins jnomise by Prince Schwartzenberg. 


On the morning of the 30th of March, while the battle 
before tlie walls of Paris was at its height, Bonaparte was 
still at Troyes. He quitted tliat town at ten o’clock, 
accompanied only by Bertrand, Caiilaincourt, two cn't/cs dc 
camp, and two orderly officers. He was not more than two 
hours in travelling the first ten leagues, and he and his slender 
escort performed the journey withcnit changing horses, and 
without cv^'cn alighting. They arrived at Sens at one o’clock 
in the afternoon. Everything was in sucli confusion that it 
was impossible to prepare a suitable mode of conveyance for 
the Emperor, lie was therefore obliged to content himself 
with a wretched cariole, and in this equipage, about four in 
the morning, he reached P'roidmantcau, about four leagues 
from Paris. It was there that the Emperor received from 
General Belliard, who arrived at the head of a column of 
artillery, the first intelligence of the battle of Paris. He 
heard the news with an air of composure, which ivas prob¬ 
ably affected to avoid discouraging those about him. He 
walked for about a quarter of an hour on the high road, and it 
was after that promenade that he sent Caulaincourt to Paris. 
Napoleon afterwards went to the house of the postmaster, 
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where he ordered his maps to be brought to him, and, 
according to custom, marked the different positions of the 
enemy’s troops with pins, the heads of which were touched 
with wax of different colours. After this description of work, 
which Napoleon did every day, or sometimes several times a 
day, he repaired to J'ontainebleau, where he arrived at six 
in the morning. He did not order the great apartments of 
the castle to be opened, but went up to his favourite little 
apartment, where he shut himself up, and remained alone 
during the w'hole of the 31st of March.^ 

In the evening the Emperor sent for the Duke of Ragusa, 
who had just arrived at Essonne with his troops. Hie Duke 
reached Fontainebleau between three and four o’clock on the 
morning of the 1 st of April. Napoleon then received a detailed 
account of the events of the 30th from Marmont, on whose 
gallant conduct before Paris he bestowed much praise. 

All was gloom and melancholy at I'ontainebleau, yet the 
Em])eror still retained his authority, and I have been in¬ 
formed that he deliberated for some time as to whether he 
.should retire behind the Loire, or immediately hazard a bold 
stroke uj)on Paris, which would have been much more to his 
taste than to resign himself to the chances which an un¬ 
certain temporising might bring about. This latter thought 
pleased him ; and he was seriously considering his plan of 
attack when the news of the 31st, and the unsuccessful i.ssue 
of Caulaincourt’s mission, gave him to understand that his 
situation was more desperate than he had hitherto imagined. 

Meanwhile the heads of his columns, which the lunperor 
had left at Troyes, arrived on the ist of April at Fontaine¬ 
bleau, the troops Jiaving marched fifty leagues in less than 
three days, one of the most ra2:)id marches ever performed. 
On the 2d of April NaiX)leon communicated the events of 
Paris to the Generals who were about him, recommending 
them to conceal the news lest it should dispirit the troop.s, 
upon whom he yet relied. That day, during an inspection 
of the troops, which took place in the court of the Palace, 

^ TJiis little apartment is situated on the first storey, parallel with what is 
called the (.lallcry of Francis I., where Moiialdeschi W'as murdered by order of 
(^iieen Christina of Sweden.— Boiirriennc. 
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Bonaparte assembled the officers of his Guard, and harangued 
them as follows :— 

Soldiers ! the enemy h;is stolen three marches upon us, and has made 
himself master of Taris. We must drive liim ihcncc. Frenchmen, 
unworthy of the name, emigrants whom we have pardoned, liave mounted 
the white cockade, and joined the enemy. Tlie wretches shall receive the 
reward due to this new crime. Let us swear to concjuer or die, and to 
enforce respect to the tri-coloured cockade, which has for twenty years 
accompanied us on the path of glory and honour. 

He also endeavoured to induce the Generals to second his 
mad designs upon I^aris,’ by making them bclicv^c that he 
had made sincere efforts to conclude peace, lie assured 
them that he had expressed to the Emperor Alexander his 
willingness to purchase it by sacrifices ; that he had con¬ 
sented to resign even the conquests made during the Revolu¬ 
tion, and to confine himself within the old limits of France. 
“Alexander,” added Napoleon, “refused; and, not content 
with that refusal, he has leagued himself with a party of 
emigrants, whom, perhaps, I was wrong in pardoning for 
having borne arms against France. Through their perfidious 
insinuations Alexander has permitted the white cockade to 
to be mounted on the capital. \Vc will maintain ours, and 
in a few days we will march upon JWis. I rel}' on you.”“ 

When the boundless attachment of the Guards to the 
limperor is considered it cannot appear surprising that these 
la.st words, uttered in an impressive tone, should have pro¬ 
duced a feeling of enthusiasm, almost electrical, in all to 
whom they were addressed. The old companions of the 

^ The plan of Napolvoii to make a siuklen and fresli attack on llie Allies due.> 
not seem a mad one if tlic army had been ready to umlertake it with ardour. 
Jomini (see tome iv. pp. 591, 592) .seems to con.sider iJial at least belter terms might 
have been got. Jlamley {O/iTa/zofis of p. 290, edition of 1872, in which 
the campaign of 1S14 .sliouhl be sludie<I) treats the atlemjit as impossible with 
oflicers weary of war and a country impatient of his rule. Thiers (t(une xvii. p. 
692) says that posterity will judge that success was at least likely. Marmont 
(tome vi. jj. 253) says that Napoleon forgot that the iMame, with its bridges all 
destroyed, lay between him and the enemy, and he lhencen.)rward seems to 
have considered that Napoleon was mad, and that his own duly was to betray 
him and Fiance, and then (}>. 260) to tenderly offer to look after liis (the Einpen^r's) 
bodily comfort for the rest of his life. 

An interesting account of the events attendant ii]M)n the eiiliance of the 
Allies into Paris, and of the situation of Napoleon at Fontainebleau, from the 
jien of an eye-witness, will be found in the thinl volume of the A/omoirs oj 
Aladame Jmwt (Duehesse d’Abrantes), Eiigli.sli edition of 1SS3. 
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^lory of their chief exclaimed with one voice, “ Paris ! Paris !” 
J^ut, fortunately, during the night, the Generals having 
deliberated with each other saw the frightful abyss into 
which they were about to precipitate France. They there¬ 
fore resolved to intimate in discreet terms to the Emperor 
that they would not expose Paris to destruction, so that on 
the 3d of April, i)rii(lcnt ideas succeeded the inconsiderate 
enthusiasm (jf the preceding day.* 

The Avreck of the army assembled at Fontainebleau, 
which was the remnant of 1,000,000 of troops levied during 


' EiTorts were* making in ihc cn])ital to efll'cl a rising cn masse of the populace 
in favour of Jionaparto. Had these efforts succeeded I’aris would have been 
boinliarded, and ]H>s>,il)ly left as miserable a heap of ruins as Moscow had been 
two years hefun*. Ihil tlie burghers, artisans, and even the mere mob were not 
dis])osed for such exlreniilies. 

Paris was now (jnilc Iranfjuil ; and notwithstanding several of Bonaparte’s 
emissaries were in the city ciidea\<)uring to work on the peojde, with money and 
promises, to rise on tJie Allies, no instance of disorder oceurred. 

So innch did M. de (hiiilaineoiirt at length des])air of tlie possibility of Uona- 
parle's return that he sounded M. de Talleyrand and the Due Dalbcrg as to the 
intention of the AlHi's with regard to his Emperor’s future lot, as lie considered 
him a Josl man. ’’idle Senate met to deliberate and to pronounce their decision ; 
but since the declaration of the Emperor Alexander, in the name of the Allies, 
they had but one course to adopt, which was to declare Bonaparte hors de la loi, 

'Idle National (inards, who had been cominandijd by Marshal Moncey, were 
wit bout a leader, lie having fled. C’oiint Monlmon ncy remained, and what part he 
would take was yet uiieerlain. ''Idle brother-in-law to the late Cleneral Moreau 
was mentioned as likely to be placed at the heacl of the National Guards; but 
hitherto every arrangement was necessarily incomplete. 

A report now arrived by a letter from 'Toulouse, t)f a great battle having been 
fought f)ii the 23d ult. between Ix>rd Wellington and Marshal Soiilt, in which 
the latter had been completely defeated, and <lriven into Toulouse, with only 
one ])iece of artillery left. 

Tlie decision nf tlie Senate, who met on tin* isl of Ajiril, declared that as 
Napoleon Bonajiartc had deserted the government of France, tliey felt themselves 
called upon to choose another chief, and that they were unanimous in calling to 
the throne their legit imaU* sovereign, Louis XV IT I. 

The management of every new measure undoubtedly lay with the Emperor 
of Russia, and the confidential Cabinet which he had formed. ... In an 
incidental conversation 1 had with M. de Talleyrand at this period he told me 
that steps were taking to eommunicate with all the French troops and fortresses, 
lie believed strongly in a movement among the tr()o])s favourable to the new 
order of tilings, Marmont and Lefehvre were the Marshals who it was thought 
would declai c first. On the other hand, it was said Bonaparte had an immense 
number of emissaries in Paris. M. Girardin, Marshal Berthier’s aide de camp^ 
was in the city with large sums of money at his disposal: some hundreds of the 
Old Guard had been introduced into Paris to head an insurrection, and Bonaparte 
was determined, at any risk, de se faire jour dans Paris, 

These various historit's amused the alarmists of the day, but an excessive 
tranquillity and even indifference reigned around {Lord Londonderrys Narrative), 
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fifteen months, consisted only of the corj)s of the Duke of 
Reggio (Oudinot), Ney, Macdonald, and General Gerard, 
which altogether did not amount to 25,000 men, and which, 
joined to the remaining 7000 of the Guard, did not leave 
the Emperor a disposable force of more than 32,000 men. 
Nothing but madness or despair could have suggested the 
thought of subduing, with such scanty resources, the foreign 
masses which occupied and surrounded Paris. 

On the 2d of April tlic Senate published a Scjiatus-cou- 
siilic, declaring that Napoleon had forfeited the throne, and 
abolishing the right of succession, which had been established 
in favour of his family. Furnished with this act, and with¬ 
out awaiting the concurrence of the Legislative body, which 
was given next day, the Provisional Government published 
an address to the PVench armies. In this address the troops 
were informed that the\' were no longer the soldiers of 
Napoleon, and that the Senate released them from their 
oaths. These documents were widely circulated at the 
time, and inserted in all the public journals. 

The address of the Senate was sent round to the Mar¬ 
shals, and was of course first delivered to those who were 
nearest the capital; of this latter number was Marmont, 
whose allegiance to the Phnperor, as we have already seen, 
yielded only to the sacred interests of his country. Montes- 
.suis was directed by the Provisional Government to convc}^ 
the address to Marmont, and to use such arguments as were 
calculated to strengthen those sentiments which had triumphed 
over his dearest personal affections. 1 gave Montessuis a 
letter to Marmont, in which I said :— 

“ My dear Friend —An old arqnaintnncc of mine will convey to you 
the remembrances of our friendship, lie will, I trust, influence your 
resolution : a single word will suffice to induce you to sacrifice all for the 
happiness of your country. To secure that object you, who are st) good 
a Frenchman and so loyal a knight, will not fear either dungers or 
obstacles. Your friends exjiect you, long for you, and 1 trust will soon 
embrace you.” 

Montc.ssuis also tcxik one from General Des.solles, whom 
the Provisional Government had appointed Governor of the 
National Guard in the room of Marshal Moncey, who had 
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left lean's on the occupation of the Allies. General Dessolles 
and I did not communicate to each other our correspondence, 
but when I afterwards saw the letter of Dessolles I could 
not help remarking; the coincidence of our appeal to Mar- 
inont’s patriotism, l^rince Schwartzenber" also wrote to 
Marmont to induce him to espouse a cause which had now 
become the cause of iM'ance. To the Prince’s letter Marmont 
replied, that he was disposed to concur in the union of the 
army and the people, which would avert all chance of civil 
war, and stop the effusion of J^'rench blood ; and that he 
was ready with his troops to quit the army of the Emperor 
Napoleon on the condition that his troops mij^ht retire with 
the honours of war, and that the safety and liberty of the 
ICmpcror were guaranteed b)' the Allies. 

After Iha'nce Schwartzenberg acceded to these conditions 
Marmont was placed in circumstances which obliged him to 
request that he might be released from his promise. 

I haj)pened to learn the manner in which Marshal Mac¬ 
donald was informed of the taking of Paris. He had been 
two days without any intelligence from the PaTii)cror, when 
he received an order in the handwriting of Ik'rthier, couched 
in the following terms: “The Emperor desires that you 
halt wherever you may receive this order.” After Berthier’s 
signature the following words were added as a i)Ostscript: 

“ You, of course, know that the enemy is in possession of 
Paris.” When the Panperor thus announced, with apparent 
negligence, an event which totally changed the face of affairs, 

I am conx’inced his object was to make the Marshal believe 
that he looked upon that event as less important than it 
really wa.s. However, this object was not attained, for I 
recollect having heard Macdonald say that Bcrthicr's singular 
postscript, and the tone of indifference in which it was ex¬ 
pressed, filled him with mingled surprise and alarm. 
Marshal Macdonald then commanded the rear-guard of the 
army which occupied the environs of Montcrcau. Six hours 
after the receipt of the order here referred to Macdonald 
received a second order directing him to put his troops in 
motion, and he learned the tlmpcror s intention of marching 
on Paris with all his remaining force. 
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On receiving the Emperor's second order Macdonald left 
his corps at Montereau and repaired in haste to Fontainebleau. 
When he arrived there the Emperor had already intimated 
to the Generals commanding divisions in the corps assembled 
at Fontainebleau his design of marching on Paris. Alarmed 
at this determination the Generals, most of whom had left in 
the capital their wives, children, and friends, requested that 
Macdonald would go with them to wait upon Napoleon and 
endeavour to dissuade him from his intention. “ Gentlemen,” 
said the Marshal, “ in the lunperor’s present situation such 
a proceeding may disj)lease him. It must be managed 
cautiously. Leave it to me, gentlemen, I will go to the 
chateau.” 

Marshal Macdonald accordingly went to the I'alacc of 
Fontainebleau, where the following conversation ensued be¬ 
tween him and the l^mperor, and I beg the reader to bear in 
mind that it was related to me by the Marshal himself. As 
soon as he entered the apartment in which Nai)oleon was 
the latter stepped up to him and said, ‘‘ W'ell, how are things 
going on?”—“Very badly, Sire.”—“How? . . . badly! 

. . . What then arc the feelings of \'our army ?”—“ My army, 
Sire, is entirely discouraged . . . appalled by the fate of 
Paris.”—“Will not your troops join me in an advance on 
Paris ?”—“ Sire, do not think of such a thing. If I were to 
give such an order to my troops I should run the risk of 
being disobeyed.”—‘ Put what is to be done ? 1 cannot re¬ 

main as 1 am ; I have yet resources and partisans. It is 
said that the Allies will no longer treat with me. Well! no 
matter. I will march on Paris. 1 will be revenged on the 
inconstancy of the Parisians and the baseness of the Senate. 
Woe to the members of the Government thc)^ have patched 
up for the return of their Bourbons ; that is what they arc 
looking forward to. Put to-morrow I shall place myself at 
the head of my Guards, and to-morrow we shall be in the 
Tuilcrics.” 

The Marshal listened in .silence, and when at length 
Napoleon became somewhat calm he observed, “ Sire, it ap- 
l)cars, then, that you arc not aware of what has taken place 
in Paris—of the establishment of a Provisional Government, 
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and-”—“I know it all: and what then?”—“Sire,” 

added the Marshal, presenting a paper to Napoleon, “ here is 
something which will tell you more than I can/' Macdonald 
then presented to him a letter from General Beurnonville, 
announcing the forfeiture of the Emperor pronounced by 
the Senate, and the determination of the Allied powers not 
to treat with Napoleon, or any member of his family. 
“ Marshal,” said the l^mperor, before he opened the letter, 
“may this be read aloud?”—“Certainly, Sire.” The letter 
was then handed to Ikirre, who read it. An individual who 
was present on the occasion described to me the impression 
which the reading of the letter produced on Napoleon. His 
countenance exhibited that violent contraction of the features 
which I have often remarked when his mind was disturbed. 
However, he did not lose his self-command, which indeed 
never forsook him when policy or vanity required that he 
should retain it; and when the reading of Beurnonville’s 
letter was ended he affected to persist in his intention of 
marching on Paris. “ Sire,” exclaimed Macdonald, “ that 
plan must be renounced. Not a sword would be unsheathed 
to second you in such an enterprise.” 

After this conversation between the Emperor and Mac¬ 
donald the question of the abdication began to be seriously 
thought of. Caulaincourt had already hinted to Napoleon 
that in case of his abdicating personally there was a possi¬ 
bility of inducing the Allies to agree to a Council of Rcgenc)\ 
Napoleon then determined to sign the act of abdication, 
which he himself drew up in the following terms :— 

The Allied powers having declared that the Emperor Na|)oleon is the 
only obstacle to the re-establishment of peace in E.iiro[>e, the Emperor 
Napoleon, faithful to his oath, declares that he is ready to descend from 
the throne, to leave France, and even to Lay down his life for the welfare 
of the country, which is inseparable from the rights of I)is son, those of 
the Regency of the Empress, and the maintenance of the laws of the 
Empire, (hven at our Palace of Fontainebleau, 2d April 1814. 

(Signed) NAPOLEON. 

After having written this act the Emperor presented it to 
the Marshals, saying, “Here, gentlemen ! are you satisfied?” 

This abdication of Napoleon was certainly very usele.ss, 
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but in case of anything occurring to render it a matter of 
importance the act might have proved entirely illusory. Its 
meaning might appear unequivocal to the generality of 
people, but not to me, who was so well initiated in the cun¬ 
ning to which Napoleon could resort when it suited his pur¬ 
pose. It is necessary to observe that Napoleon does not 
say that “he descends from the throne,” but that “he is ready 
to descend from the throne.” I'his was a subterfuge, by the 
aid of which he intended to open new negotiations respecting 
the form and conditions of the Regency of his son, in case of 
the Allied sovereigns acceding to that proposition. This 
would have afforded the means of gaining time. 

lie had not yet resigned «all hope, and therefore he joy¬ 
fully received a piece of intelligence communicated to him 
by General Allix. 'J'hc General informed the fimperor that 
he had met an Austrian officer who was sent by Francis 11 . 
to Prince Schwart/enberg, and who positively assured him 
that all which had taken place in Paris was contrary to the 
wish of the Emperor of Austria. That this may have been 
the opinion of the officer is possible, and even probable. 
Rut it is certain from the i.ssue of a mi.ssion of the Due de 
Cadore (Champagny), of which I shall presently speak, that 
the officer e.xpressed merely his own personal opinion. 
However, as soon as General Allix had communicated this 
good news, as he termed it, to Napoleon, the latter exclaimed 
to the persons who were about him, “ I told you so, gentle¬ 
men. Francis II. cannot carry his enmity so far as to de¬ 
throne his daughter. Vicenza, go and desire the Marshals 
to return my act of abdication. I will send a courier to the 
Emperor of Austria.” 

Thus Ronaparte in his .shipwreck looked round for a 
saving plank, and tried to nurse himself in illusions. The 
Duke of Vicenza went to Marshals Ney and Macdonald, 
whom he found just stepping into a carriage to proceed to 
Paris. Roth positively refused to return the act to Caulain- 
court, saying, “ We are sure of the concurrence of the 
l^mperor of Austria, and we take everything upon our- 
selve.s.” The result proved that they were better informed 
than General Allix. 
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During the conversation with Marshal Macdonald which 
has just been described the Emperor was seated. When he 
came to the resolution of signing the abdication he rose and 
walked once or twice up and down his cabinet. After he 
had written and signed the act he said, “ Gentlemen, the 
interests of my son, the interests of the army, and above all, 
the interests of France, must be defended. I therefore appoint 
as my commissioners to the Allied powers the Duke of 
Vicenza, the Prince of the Moskowa, and the Duke of 
Ragusa. . . . Are you satisfied?” added he, after a pause. 
“ I think these interests are consigned to good hands.” All 
present answered, as with one voice, “Yes, Sire.” But no 
sooner was this answer pronounced than the PZmperor threw 
himself upon a small yellow sofa, which stood near the 
window, and striking ln*s thigh with his hand with a sort of 
convulsive motion, he exclaimed, “No, gentlemen: I will 
have no Regency! With my Guards and Marmont’s corps 
I shall be in Paris to-morrow.” Ney and Macdonald vainly 
endeavoured to undeceive him respecting this impracticable 
design. He rose with marked ill-humour, and rubbing his 
head, as he was in the habit of doing when agitated, he said 
in a loud and authoritative tone, “ Retire.” 

The Marshals withdrew, and Napoleon was left alone 
with Caulaincourt. He told the latter that what had mo.st 
displeased him in the proceedings which had just taken place 
was the reading of Bcurnonville’s letter. “ Sire,” observed 
the Duke of Vicenza, “it was by your order that the letter 
was read.”—“ That is true. . . . But why was it not addressed 
directly to me by Macdonald ?”—“ Sire, the letter was at first 
addressed to Marshal Macdonald, but the aicie dc cavip who 
was the bearer of it had orders to communicate its contents 
to Marmont on passing through Es.sonne, because Bcurnon- 
villc did not precisely know where Macdonald would be 
found.” After this brief explanation the Emperor appeared 
satisfied, and he said to Caulaincourt, “ Vicenza, call back 
Macdonald.” 

The Duke of Vicenza ha.stened after the Marshal, whom 
he found at the end of the gallery of the Palace, and he 
brought him back to the Emperor. When Macdonald 
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returned to the cabinet the Emperor’s warmth had entirely 
subsided, and he said to him with great composure, “ Well, 
Duke of Tarantum, do you think that the Regency is the 
only possible thing?”—“Yes, Sire.”—‘‘Then I wish you to 
go with Ney to the Emperor Alexander, instead of Marmont; 
it is better that he should remain with his corps, to which 
his presence is indispensable. You will therefore go with 
Ney. I rely on you. I hope you have entirely forgotten 
all that has separated us for so long a time.”—“ Yes, Sire, I 
have not thought of it since 1809.”—“ I am glad of it, 
Marshal, and 1 must acknowledge to you that I was in the 
wrong.” While speaking to the Marshal the Flmperor 
manifested unusual emotion. He approached him and 
pressed his hand in the most affectionate way. 

The Emperor’s three Commissioners—that is to say. 
Marshals Macdonald and Ney and the Duke of Vicenza—had 
informed Marmont that they would dine with him as they 
passed through Essonne, and would acquaint him with all 
that had happened at Fontainebleau. On their arrival at 
Essonne the three Imperial Commissioners explained to the 
Duke of Ragusa the object of their mission, and persuaded 
him to accomi)any them to the Em[)eror Alexander. This 
obliged the Marshal to inform them how he was situated. 
The negotiations which Marmont had opened and almost 
concluded with Prince Schwartzenberg were rendered void 
by the mission which he had joined, and which it was 
necessary he should himself explain to the Commander of 
the Austrian army. I'he three Marshals and the Duke of 
Vicenza repaired to Petit Bourg, the headquarters of Prince 
Schwartzenberg, and there the Prince released Marmont 
from the i)romise he had given. 
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Unexpected receipts in the Post-office r)oi)nrtinent—Arrival of Napoleon’s C’om- 
inissioncrs at M. dc Talleyrand's—Conference of the Marshals with Alexander 
—Alarmin^^ news from Essonne -Mannont’s conraj^e—'I'lie white cockade 
and the tri-coloured cockade— A successful strataj^ein—Three Governments 
in Franco- I'lie Due de Cadore sent by Maria loiiisa to the hhiiperor of 
Austria— Maria Louisa’s proclamation to the French people- Interview be¬ 
tween the Kmjieror of Austria and the Due do Cadore—The ICmperor’s 
protestation of friendship for Napoleon— M. Metlernich and M. Staclion- 
Maria Louisa’s departure for Orleans—Illuclicr’s visit to me—Audience 
of tlie Kinj^ of 1 ‘russia IIis Majesty’s reception of Jlerthier, Clarke, and 
myself—Pernadotlc in Paris—Cross of the Polar Star presented to me by 
Bernadott c. 


After my nomination as Dircctor-Gcncral of the Post-office 
the business of that department proceeded as regularly as 
before. Having learned that a great many intercepted 
letters had been thrown aside I sent, on the 4th of April, 
an advertisement to the Momtcni% stating that the letters to 
and from England or other foreign countries which had been 
lying at the Post-office for more than three years would be 
forwarded to tlieir respective addresses. This produced to 
the Post-office a receipt of nearly 300,000 francs, a fact 
which may afford an idea of the enormous number of inter¬ 
cepted letters. 

On the night after the publication of the advertisement I 
was awakened by an express from the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, by which I was requested to proceed with all possible 
ha.ste to M. de Talleyrand's hotel. I rose, and I set off 
immediately, and I got there some minutes before the 
arrival of the P-mperor’s Commissioners. I went up to the 
salon on the first floor, which was one of the suite of apart- 
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mcnts occupied by the Emperor Alexander. The Marshals 
retired to confer with the monarch, and it would be difficult 
to describe the anxiety—or, I may rather say, consternation 
—which, during their absence, prevailed among some of the 
members of the Provisional Government and other i)ersons 
assembled in the salon where I was. 

While the Marshals were with Alexander I learned that 
they had previously conversed with M. de Talleyrand, who 
observed to them, “ If you succeed in your designs you will 
compromise all who have met in this hotel since the ist of 
April, and the number is not small. P'or my part, take no 
account of me, I am willing to be compromised.” I had passed 
the evening of this day with M. dc Talleyrand, who then 
observed to the Itmpcror Alexander in my presence, “Will 
you support Bonaparte ? No, you neither can nor will. I 
have already had the honour to tell your Majesty that we 
can have no choice but between Bonaparte and Louis 
XVIII.; anything else would be an intrigue, and no intrigue 
can have power to support him who may be its object. 
Bernadotte, Eugene, the Regency, all those propositions 
result from intrigue.s. In present circumstances nothing but 
a new principle is sufficiently strong to establish the new 
order of things which must be adopted. Lonis XVIIL is a 
principled 

None of the members of the Provisional Government were 
present at this conference, for no one was willing to appear 
to influence in any way the determination of the chief of 
the coalition upon the .subject of this important mission.^ 
General Dessolles alone, in quality of commander of the 
National Guard of Paris, was requested to be present. At 
length the Marshals entered the salon where we were, and 
their appearance created a sensation which it is impossible 
to describe ; but the expression of dissatisfaction which we 
thought we remarked in their countenances restored the 
hopes of those who for some hours had been a prey to 
apprehensions. Macdonald, with his head elevated, and 
evidently under the influence of strong irritation, approached 

^ In the account of the next few clays Bourrienne follows pretty closely the 
Memoirs of Miiriiiont (Paris, Perrotin, 1S57, nine tomes). 
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Beurnonville, and thus addressed him, in answer to a question 
which the latter had put to him. “ Speak not to me, sir ; I 
have nothing to say to you. You have made me forget a 
friendship of thirty years!” Then turning to Dupont, “As 
for you, sir,” he continued in the same tone, “ your conduct 
towards the Emperor is not generous. I confess that he has 
treated you with severity, perhaps he may even have been 
unjust to you with respect to the affair of Baylen, but how 
long has it been the practice to avenge a personal wrong at 
the expense of one’s country?”^ 

These remarks were made with such warmth, and in so 
elevated a tone of voice, that Caulaincourt thought it 
necessary to interfere, and said, “ Do not forget, gentlemen, 
that this is the residence of the Emperor of Russia.” At 
this moment M. de Talleyrand returned from the interview' 
with the Emperor which he had had after the departure of 
the Marshals, and approaching the group formed round 
Macdonald, “ Gentlemen,” .said he, “ if you wish to dispute 
and di.scu.ss, stej) dow'ii to my aparlment.s.”—“ That w^ould 
be uselc.s.s,” replied Macdonald ; “ my comrades and I do not 
cacknowledge the Provisional Government.” The three Mar¬ 
shals, Ney, Macdonald, and Marmont, then immediately 
retired wdth Caulaincourt, and went to Ncy’s hotel, there to 
await the answer which the Emperor Alexander had pro¬ 
mised to give them after consulting the King of Prussia. 

Such was this night-.scene, w^hich possessed more dramatic 
effect than many which are performed on the stage. In it 
all was real: on its denouement depended the political state 
of France, and the existence of all those who had already 
declared themselves in favour of the Bourbons. It is a 
remarkable fact, and one which affords a striking lesson to 
men who are tempted to sacrifice themselves for any poli¬ 
tical cause, that most of those who then demanded the 
restoration of the Bourbons at the peril of their lives have 
successively fallen into disgrace. 

When the Marshals and Caulaincourt had retired we were 
all anxious to know what had passed between them and the 

^ General Dupont, beaten by the Spaniards, surrendered, with 20,000 men, 
at Baylen (in Andalusia), on the 22d of July 1808. 
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Emperor of Russia. I learned from Dessolles, who, as 1 
have stated, was present at the conference in his rank of 
commander of the National Guard of Paris, that the Marshals 
were unanimous in urging Alexander to accede to a Regency. 
Macdonald especially supported that proposition with much 
warmth ; and among the observations he made I recollect 
Dessolles mentioned the following :—“ I am not authorised to 
treat in any way for the fate reserved for the Emperor. We 
have full powers to treat for the Regency, the army, and 
France ; but the Emperor has positively forbidden us to 
specify anything personally regarding himself.” Alexander 
merely replied, “ That does not astonish me.” The Marshals 
then, resuming the conversation, dwelt much on the respect 
which was due to the military glory of France. They 
strongly manifested their disinclination to abandon the 
family of a man who had so often led them to victory; 
and lastly, they reminded the Emperor Alexander of his 
own declaration, in which he proclaimed, in his own name 
as well as on the part of his Allies, that it was not their 
intention to impose on France any government whatever. 

Dessolles, who had all along declared himself in favour 
of the Bourbons, in his turn entered into the discussion with 
as much warmth as the partisans of the Regency. He 
represented to Alexander how many persons would be 
compromised for merely having acted or declared their 
opinions behind the shield of his promises. He repeated 
what Alexander had already been told, that the Regency 
would, in fact, be nothing but Bonaparte in disguise. How¬ 
ever, Dessolles acknowledged that such was the effect of 
Marshal Macdonald’s powerful and persuasive eloquence 
that Alexander seemed to waver; and, unwilling to give the 
Marshals a positive refusal, he had recourse to a subterfuge, 
by which he would be enabled to execute the design he had 
irrevocably formed without seeming to take on himself alone the 
responsibility of a change of government. Dessolles accord¬ 
ingly informed us that Alexander at last gave the following 
answer to the Marshals: “ Gentlemen, I am not alone ; in 
an affair of such importance I must consult the King of 
Prussia, for I have promised to do nothing without consult- 
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ing him. In a few hours you shall know my decision.*' It 
was this decision which the Marshals went to wait for at 
Ney's. 

Most of the members of the IVovisional Government 
attributed the evasive reply of the Emperor Alexander to 
the influence of the speech of Dessollcs. For my part, 
while 1 do justice to the manner in which he declared him¬ 
self on this important occasion, J do not ascribe to his 
eloquence the power of fixing Alexander’s resolution, for I 
well know by experience how easy it is to make princes 
apficar to ad<)])t the advice of any one when the counsel 
given is precisely that which they wish to follow. From the 
sentiments of Alexander at this time 1 had not the slightest 
doubt as to the course he would finally pursue, and J con¬ 
sidered what he said about consulting the King of Prussia 
to be merely a polite excuse, by which he avoided the dis¬ 
agreeable task of giving the Marshals a direct refusal. 

J therefore returned home quite satisfied as to the result 
of the Emperor Alexander’s visit to the King of IVussia. 
1 knew, from the persons about the Czar, that he chcri.shed 
a hatred, which was but too well justified, towards Bonaparte. 
Frederick William is of too firm a character to have yielded 
to any of the considerations which might on this subject 
have been pressed on him as they had been on the 
Emperor of Russia. Ihit, besides that the King of Prussia 
had legitimate reasons for disliking Napoleon, policy would 
at that time have required that he should appear to be 
his enemy, for to do so was to render himself popular wnth 
his subjects. But the King of I'russia did not need to act 
under the dictates of policy ; he follow'cd his own opinion 
in rejecting the propositions of the Marshals, which he did 
without hesitation, and with much energy. 

While the Marshals had gone to J'aris Bonaparte was 
anxious to a.scertain whether his Commissioners had passed 
the advanced posts of the foreign armies, and in case of 
resistance he determined to march on Paris, for he could 
not believe that he had lost every chance. He sent an au/c 
de camp to desire Marmont to come immediately to P^ontainc- 
bleau: such was Napoleon’s imi)aticncc that instead of 
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waiting for the return of his aide dc camp he sent off a 
second and then a third officer on the same errand. This 
rapid succession of envoys from the Emperor alarmed the 
general who commanded the different divisions of Marmont's 
corps at Essonne. They feared that the Emperor was aware 
of the Convention concluded that morning with Prince 
Schwartzenberg, and that he had sent for Marmont with 
the view of reprimanding him. The fact was, Napoleon knew 
nothing of the matter, for Marmont, on departing for Paris 
with Macdonald and Ney, had left orders that it should be 
said he had gone to inspect his lines. Souham, Lebrun 
dcs Essarts, and Hordesoullc, who had given their assent to 
the Convention with Prince Schwartzenberg, deliberated in 
the absence of Marmont, and, perhaps being ignorant that 
he was released from his promise, and fearing the vengeance 
of Napoleon, they determined to march upon Versailles. On 
arriving there the troops not finding the Marshal at their 
head thought themselves betrayed, and a spirit of insurrec¬ 
tion broke out among them. One of Marmont’s aides dc 
camp., whom he had left at l^^ssonne, exerted every endea¬ 
vour to prevent the departure of his general’s corps, but, 
finding all his efforts unavailing, he hastened to Paris to 
inform the Marshal of what had hapjK'ned. When Marmont 
received this news he was breakfasting at Ncy’s with 
Macdonald and Caulaincourt: they were waiting for the 
answer which the Emperor Alexander had promised to send 
them. The march of his corps on Versailles threw Marmont 
into de.spair. lie said to tlie Marshals, “I must be off to 
join my corps and quell this mutiny and without losing a 
moment he ordered his carriage and directed the coachman 
to drive with the utmost speed. He sent forward one of his 
aides dc camp to inform the troops of his approach. 

Having arrived within a hundred paces of the place 
where his troops were assembled he found the generals who 
were under his orders advancing to meet him. They urged 
him not to go farther, as the men were in open insurrection. 
“ 1 will go into the mid.st of them,” said Marmont. “ In a 
moment they shall either kill me or acknowledge me as 
their chief.” He sent off another aide dc camp to range the 
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troops in the order of battle. Then, alighting from the 
carriage and mounting a horse, he advanced alone, and thus 
harangued his troops : ‘‘ How! Is there treason here? Is 
it possible that you disown me? Am I not your comrade? 
Have I not been wounded twenty times among you ? . . . 
Have I not shared your Aitigucs and privations ? And am 
I not ready to do so again?” Here Marmont was inter¬ 
rupted by a general shout of “ Vive le Marechal! Vive le 

Marechal”! 

The alarm caused among the members of the Provisional 
Government by the mission of the Marshals was increased 

by the news of the mutiny of MarmonPs troops. During 

the wdiole of the day we were in a state of tormenting 
anxiety. It was feared that the insurrectionary spirit might 

1 Marmonl’s conduct at this time has been much debated, but it may easily be 
sumjiied up. lie was not a politician, but a soldier entrusted with an important 
command by a man who liad raised him and overwhelmed him with benefits. 
“ Larj^e allowamrs, which were iinceasii\£jly increased, considerable gifts, and all 
the advantages of a brilliant position,” are his own words when he reproaches his 
wife for treating him as he treated his Emperor (AV7 ;»v/.iy/, tome vii. p. 62). lie 
entered into secret negotiations wdth the Allies. What the nature of the negotia¬ 
tions w’ere we can best judge by this. During his absence Napoleon sent re¬ 
peatedly for him, or for the next senior officer. Marmonl’s generals, acquainted 
with his i)lans, became alarmed, and carried oft' their men into the enemy’s lines, 
Souhain saying, “ Better to kill the devil than to be killed by him.” If they and 
Marmont were not engaged in a treasonable and disgraceful plot, what possible 
cause of alarm had they more than tlic other officers, wdio, pressing Napoleon to 
abdicate, still refrained from treachery? 'rhe poor soldiers found out the treason 
of their leaders, .and attemiited to reUini to their right place. Marmont succeeded 
in bringing them back into the snare. “ This,” says he (tome vi. p. 269), “was the 
reward of my generous confidence in them.” The rew'ard of the confidence of 
Napoleon in him he does not tell us of, but hints that he wished to go to Elba 
to care for tlie comforts of the man he betrayed. Some extenuation of his conduct 
may be found in tlie fact that he .seems to have thought Napoleon mad at the 
time. Speaking of the isl of April (tome vi. p. 253) he .says, “ From this mo¬ 
ment 1 w.as struck by the comjdcte derangement which had replaced his ordinary 
clearness and that power of reasoning which wms so habitual with him.” lie 
seems to have really believed tliis, for he .said to Metternich in September 1819, 
“ Since the last time th.at 1 heard Napoleon speak, before he became mad, 
this is the first reasonable conversation I have heard” [Metternich^ vol. iii. p. 
335 )- Also, neither he nor any of the men labouring to upset Napoleon seem 
to have dreamt of the way in wliich they were laying France, helpless, at the feet 
of the Allies. But the tricky plea that, while lie w'as acting thus, Napoleon had, 
without Marmonfs knowledge, already abdicated, could never save Marmont in a 
court of honour. See the whole matter fairly put in Thiers, livre liii. tome xvii. 
pp. 717, 718. Weakening the French army in the face of the Allies was weaken¬ 
ing France; and if it were right, necessary, and honourable to betray Napoleon, 
it certainly w^as not right, necessary, or honourable to betray P’rancc. 
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spread among other corps of the army, and the cause 
of France again be endangered. But the courage of 
Marmont saved everything. It would be impossible to 
convey any idea of the manner in which he was received by 
us at Talleyrand’s when he related the particulars of what 
had occurred at Versailles.^ 

On the evening of the day on which Marmont had acted 
so nobly it was proposed that the army should adopt the 
white cockade. In reply to this proposition the Marshal 
said, '' Gentlemen, I have made my troops understand the 
necessity of serving France before all things. They have, 
consequently, returned to order, and I can now answer for 
them. But what I cannot answer for is to induce them to 
abandon the colours which have led them to victory for the 
last twenty years. Therefore do not count upon me for a 
thing which I consider to be totally hostile to the interests 
of France. I will speak to the Emperor Alexander on the 
subject.” Such were Marmont’s words. Every one appeared 
to concur in his opinion, and the discussion terminated. 
For my own part, I find by my notes that I declared my¬ 
self strongly in favour of Marmont’s proposition. 

The Marshal’s opinion having been adopted, at least pro¬ 
visionally, an article was prepared for the Monitcur in nearly 
the following terms :— 

The white cockade has been, during the last four days, a badge for the 
manifestation of public opinion in favour of the overthrow of an oppressive 
(government: it has been the only means of distinguishing the partisans 
of the restoration of the old dynasty, to which at length we are to be in¬ 
debted for repose. But as the late (jovernment is at an end, all colours 
differing from our national colours are useless: let us, therefore, resume 
those which have so often led us to victory. 

Such was the spirit of the article, though possibly the 
above copy may differ in a few words. It met with the un¬ 
qualified approbation of every one present. I was therefore 
extremely surprised, on looking at the Monitcur next day, 
to find that the article was not inserted. I knew not what 

' When I returned that night to M. do Talleyrand’s I was made niucli of 
and complimented, every one asking me for details of what had occurred (Ragiist\ 
tome vi. p. 269). 
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courtly interference prevented the appearance of the article, 
but I remember that Marinont was very ill pleased at its 
omission. He complained on the subject to the Emperor 
Alexander, who promised to write, and in fact did write, to 
the Provisional Government to get the article inserted. 
However, it did not appear, and in a few days we obtained 
a solution of the enigma, as we might perhaps have done 
before if we had tried. The P 2 mj)eror Alexander also pro¬ 
mised to write to the Comte d’Artois, and to inform him that 
the opinion of France was in favour of the preservation of 
the three colours, but I do not know whether the letter 
was wTitten, or, if it w^as, what answer it received. 

Marshal Joiirdan, who w'as then at Rouen, received a 
letter, written without the knowledge of Marmont, informing 
him that the latter had mounted the white cockade in his 
corps. Jourdan thought he could not do otherwise than fol¬ 
low MarmonCs exainjilc, and he announced to the Provisional 
Government tliat in consequence of the resolution of the Duke 
of Ragusa he had just ordered his corps to wear the w^hite 
cockade. Marmont could now be boldly faced, and when 
he complained to the l^rovisional Government of the non¬ 
insertion of the article in the Moiiilcur the reply was, “ It 
cannot now appear. You sec Marshal Jourdan has mounted 
the white cockade : you would not give the army two .sets of 
colours!” 

Marmont could make no answer to so positive a fact. It 
was not till some time after that I learned Jourdan had 
determined to unfurl the white flag only on the positive 
assurance that Marmont had already done so. Thus w^c 
lost the colours which had been worn by Louis XVI., which 
Louis XVIII., when a Prince, had adopted, and in which the 
Comte d’Artois showed himself on his return to the Parisians, 
for he entered the capital in the uniform of the National 
Guard. The fraud played off by some members of the Pro¬ 
visional Government was attended by fatal consequences; 
many evils might have been spared to PVance had MarmonPs 
advice been adopted. 

At the period of the dis.solution of the P 2 mpire there 
might be said to be three Governments in France, viz. the 
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Provisional Government in Paris, Napoleon’s at Fontainebleau, 
and the doubtful and ambulatory Regency of Maria Louisa. 
Doubtful and ambulatory the Regency might well be called, 
for there was .so little decision as to the course to be adopted 
by the Empress that it was at first proposed to conduct lu^r 
to Orleans, then to Tours, and she went finally to Blois. 
The uncertainty which prevailed respecting the destiny of 
Maria Louisa is proved by a document which I have in my 
possession, and of which there cannot be many co])ies in 
cxi.stcncc. It is a circular addressed to the prefects by 
M. de Montalivet, the Minister of the Interior, who accom- 
pcinied the Empress. In it a blank is left for the seat of 
the Government, to which the prefects are desired to send 
their communications. In the copy I possess the blank is 
filled up with the word “ l^lois ” in manuscript. 

As soon as Maria Louisa was made acquainted with the 
events that had taken place around Paris she sent for the 
Due de Cadore,^ and gav'c him a letter addres.sed to the 
Emperor of Austria, saying, “ Take this to rny father, who 
must be at Dijon. I rely on you for defending the interests 
of France, those of the limperor, and above all those of my 
son.” Certainly Maria Louisa’s confidence could not be 
better placed, and those great interests would have been 
defended by the Due de Cadorc si dcftiidi possiiit. 

After the departure of the Due de Cadore ]\laria Louisa 
published the following proclamation, addressed to the P^rench 
people:— 

BY THE EMPRESS REGENT. 

a ^0roclamanoiu 

The events of the war have placed ihc capital in the power of foreigners. 
The Emperor has marched to defend it at the head of liis armies, so often 
victorious. They are face to face with the enemy before the walls of 
Paris. From the residence which 1 have chosen, and from the Ministers 
of the Emperor, will emanate the only orders which you can acknowledge. 
Every town in the power of foreigners ceases to be free, and every order 

^ Jean Nomperc do Chainpagiiy, J)iic dc C'adore. One of the most worthy of 
Napoleon’s Ministers. Minister of the Interior from 1804 to August 1807, then 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to April iSii, then honourably shelved as intendant 
General de la Coiironne, and in 1814 ai)poiuted Secretary of the Regency. 
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which may proceed from them is the language of the enemy, or that which 
it suits his hostile views to propagate. You will be faithful to your oaths. 
You will listen to the voice of a Princess who was^ consigned to your good 
faith, and whose highest pride consists in being a Frenchwoman, and in 
being united to the destiny of the sovereign whom you have freely chosen. 
j\ly son was less sure of your affections in the time of our prosperity ; his 
rights and his person are under your safeguard. 

(By order) Montamvkt. (Signed) Maria Louisa. 

Blois, yi April 1814. 

It is to be inferred that the Regency Iiad within three 
days adopted tlie resolution of not quitting Blois, for the 
above document presents no blanks, nor words filled up in 
writing. The Empress' proclamation, though a powerful 
appeal to the feelings of the French people, produced no 
effect. Maria Louisa’s proclamation was dated the 4th of 
April, on the evening of which day Na])oleon signed the con¬ 
ditional abdication, with the fate of which the reader has 
already been made acquainted. M. de Montalivet trans¬ 
mitted the limpress’ proclamation, accompanied by another 
circular, to the prefects, of whom very few received it. 

M. de Champagny, having left Blois w'ith the letter he had 
received from the Empress, proceeded to the headquarters of 
the Emperor of Austria, carefully avoiding those roads which 
were occui)ied by Cossack troops. He arrived, not without 
considerable difficulty, at Chanseaux, where I^Tancis II. was 
expected. When the Emperor arrived the Due de Cadore 
was announced, and immediately introduced to his Majesty. 
The Duke remained .some hours with Francis II., without 
being able to obtain from him anything but fair protestations. 
The Emperor always took refuge behind the promise he had 
given to his Allies to approve whatever measures they might 
adopt, 'file Duke was not to leave the Emperor’s head¬ 
quarters that evening, and, in the hope that his Majesty 
migliL yet reflect on the critical .situation of his daughter, he 

1 1 was informed tli.al when the document was j)rinled and jirrsenled to the 
Kiupress she drew lier ])c;n tlir{)Ugli tlie word %vasy and made the .cntence read 
as follows : You will listen to the voice of a Princess who has co\ signed herself 
to your good faith,” etc. The unfortunate Piincess did all she con 
her cause, and above all to the cause of her .son, those whose re: olutions were 
still wavering, and the truth is that, persvmally, Maria Louisa inspir cal inter¬ 
est even in those who, from policy or regard for France, were mo-st actively 
labouring to overthrow the Iini)erial despotism. — Pourrienne, 
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asked permission to take leave next morning. He accord- 
ingly presented himself to the Emperors levee, when he re¬ 
newed his efforts in support of the claims of Maria Louisa. 
“ I have a great affection for my daughter, and also for my 
.son-in-law,” said the Emperor. “ 1 bear them both in m\’ 
heart, and would shed my blood for them.”—“Ah, Sire! ’ 
exclaimed M. de Champagny, “ such a sacrifice is not neces¬ 
sary.”—“Yes, Duke, I say again 1 would shed my blood, I 
would resign my life for them, but I have given my Allies 
a promise not to treat without them, and to a])prove all that 
they may do. Besides,” added the Emperor, “my Minister, 
M. de Metternich, has gone to their headquarters, and 1 will 
ratify whatever he may sign.” 

When the Due de Cadore related to me the particulars 
of his mission, in which zeal could not work an impossibility, 
1 remarked that he regarded as a circumstance fatal to 
Napoleon the absence of M. de Metternich and the presence 
of M. Stadion at the headquarters of the Emperor of Austria. 
Though in all probability nothing could liaxc arrested the 
course of events, }’et it is certain that the personal sentiments 
of the two Austrian Ministers towards Napoleon were widcl}’ 
different. I am not going too far when I affirm that, policy 
apart, M. de Metternich was much attached to Napoleon.^ 
In support of this assertion 1 may quote a fact of which I 
can guarantee the authenticity. When M. de Metternich 
was complimented on the occasion of Maria Louisa's marriage 
he replied, “To have contributed to a measure which has 
received the approbation of So,000,000 men is indeed a 
just subject of congratulation.” Such a remark openly 
made by the intelligent Minister of the Cabinet of Vienna 
was well calculated to gratify the cars of Napoleon, from 
whom, however, M. de Metternich in his personal relations 
did not conceal the truth. 1 recollect a reply which was 
made by M. de Metternich at Dre.sdcn after a little hesita¬ 
tion. “ As to you,” said the Emperor, “ you will not go to 
war with me. It is impossible that you can declare your¬ 
selves against me. That can never be.”—“ Sire, we are not 

* This uttachmcnl of MctUTnich to Napoleon was much believed in at the 
time; see 7 V VitroUes, tome i. jip. 69 and 78. 
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now quite allies, and some time hence we may become 
enemies.” This hint was the last which Napoleon received 
from Metternich, and Napoleon must have been blind indeed 
not to have profited by it. As to M. Stadion, he entertained 
a profound dislike of the Emperor. That Minister knew 
and could not forget that his preceding exclusion from the 
Cabinet of Vienna had been due to the all-powerful influence 
of Napoleon. 

Whether or not the absence of Metternich influenced the 
resolution of Francis IL, it is certain that tliat monarch 
yielded nothing to tlie urgent solicitations of a Minister who 
conscientiously fulfilled the delicate mission consigned to 
him. M. de Cliampagny rejoined the Empress at Orleans, 
whither she had repaired on leaving Iflois. ]Jc found Maria 
Louisa almost deserted, all the Grand Dignitaries of the 
Empire having successively returned to Paris after sending 
in their submissions to the l^rovisional Government. 

] had scarcely entered upon the exercise of my functions 
as Postmaster-General when, on the morning of the 2d of 
April, I was surprised to sec a Prussian general officer enter 
my cabinet. 1 immediately recognised him as General 
Bluchcr. He had commanded the Prussian army in the 
battle which took place at the gates of Paris. “ Sir,” said he, 
“ I consider it one of my first duties on entering Paris to 
thank you for the attention I received from you in Hamburg. 
I am sorry that I was not sooner aware of your being in 
Paris. I assure you that had I been sooner informed of this 
circumstance the capitulation .should have been made with¬ 
out a blow being struck. How much blood might then 
have been .spared!”—“General,” .said I, “on what do you 
ground this assurance ? ”—“ If 1 liad known that you were in 
Paris I would have given you a letter to the King of Prussia. 
That monarch, who knows the resources and intentions of 
the Allies, would, I am sure, have authorised you to decide 
a suspension of arms before the neighbourhood of Paris 
became the theatre of the war.”—“ But,” resumed I, “ in spite 
of the good intentions of the Allies, it would have been very 
difficult to prevent resistance. French pride, irritated as it 
was by reverses, would have opposed insurmountable obstacles 
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to such a measure.”—** But, good heavens ! you would have 
seen that resistance could be of no avail against such 
immense masses.”—“You are right, General ; but French 
honour would have been defended to the last.”—“ 1 am fully 
aware of that ; but surely you have earned glory enough !” 
— “Yet our French susceptibility would have made us look 
upon that glory as tarnished if Paris had been occupied 
without defence. . . . Jhit under present circumstances I am 
well pleased that you were satisfied with my conduct in 
Hamburg, for it induces me to hope that you will observe 
the same moderation iti Paris that 1 exercised there. The 
days arc past when it could be said, Woe to the conquered.” 
—“You arc right ; yet,” added he, smiling, “you know we 
arc called the northern barbarians.” — “ Then, General,” 
returned I, “you have a fair opportunity of showing that that 
designation is a libel.” 

Some days after Bluchers visit I had the honour of 
being admitted to a private audience of the King of Prussia. 
Clarke and J 3 crthicr were also received in this audience, 
which took place at the hotel of Prince Eugene, where the 
King of Prussia resided in Paris. \Ve waited for some 
minutes in the salou^ and when P'redcrick William entered 
from his cabinet I remarked on his countenance an air of 
embarrassment and austerity which convinced me that he 
had been stiuh ing his part, as great personages arc in the 
habit of doing on similar occasion.s. 'I'he King on entering 
the salon first noticed Berthier, whom he addressed with 
much kindness, bestowing praises on the lYcnch troops, and 
complimenting the Marshal on his conduct during the war in 
Germany. ] 3 crthicr returned thanks for the.se well-merited 
praises, for though he was not remarkable for strength of 
understanding or energy of mind, yet he was not a bad man, 
and I have know'n many proofs of his good conduct in 
conquered countries. 

After saluting 13 erthier the King of Prussia turned towards 
Clarke, and his countenance immediately assumed an expres¬ 
sion of dissatisfaction. He had evidently not forgotten 
Clarke’s conduct in Berlin. He reminded him that he had 
rendered the Continental .system more odious than it was in 
VOL. 111. 78 
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itself, and that he had shown no moderation in the execution 
of his orders. “ In short,” said his Majesty, “ if I have any 
advice to give you, it is that you never again return to 
Prussia.’’ The King ]u'onounced these words in so loud and 
decided a tone that Clarke was perfectly confounded. He 
uttered some unintelligible observations, which, however, 
Frederick William did not notice, for suddenly turning 
towards me he said, with an air of affability, “ Ah ! M. de 
Bourrienne, 1 am glad to sec you, and 1 take tliis opj^ortunity 
of repeating what I wrote to you from Konigsberg. You 
always extended protection to the (iermans, and did all }’ou 
could to alleviate their condition. I learned with great 
satisfaction wliat }^ou did for the Ihmssians whom the fate of 
war drove into Hamburg ; and I feel pleasure in telling you, 
in the presence of these two gentlemen, that if all the h'rench 
agents had acted as you did we should not, probably, be 
here.” 1 expressed, b}' a i)rofound bow, ho^v much I was 
gratified by this com])Iimentary address,^ and the king, after 
saluting us, retired. 

About the middle of April Bernadotte arrived in Paris. 
His situation had become equivocal, since circumstances had 
banished the hopes he might have conceived in his interview 
with the Emperor Alexander at Abu. Besides, he had been 
represented in some official pamphlets as a traitor to France, 
and among certain worshippers of our injured glory there 
prevailed a feeling of irritation, and which was unjustly 
<lirectcd towards Bernadotte. 

1 even remember that Napoleon, before he had fallen 
from his power, had a sort of national i:)rotest made by the 
police against the J’rince Royal of Sweden. This Ih'incc 
had reserved an hotel in the Rue d’Anjou, and the words, 
“ Down with the traitor! down with the perjurer,” were 
shouted there ; but this had no result, as it was only con¬ 
sidered an outrage caused by a spirit of petty vengeance. 

While IR^rnadotte was in Ikaris I saw him every day. He 
but faintly disguised from me the hope he had entertained of 
ruling lYance ; and in the numerous conversations to which 
our respective occu])ations led I ascertained, though Bcrna- 

^ At the expense of his coiinlrynuin. 
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dotte did not formally tell me so, that he once had strong 
expectations of succeeding Napoleon. 

Pressed at last into his final intrcnchmcnts he broke 
through all reserve and confirmed all 1 knew of the interview 
of Abo. 

I asked Bernadottc what he thought of the projects which 
were attributed to Moreau ; whether it was true that he had 
in him a competitor, and whether Moreau had aspired to 
the dangerous honour of governing France. “ Those reports,'’ 
replied the Prince Royal of Sweden, “are dev-oid of founda¬ 
tion : at least I can assure you that in the conversations I 
have had with the Emperor Alexander, that sovereign never 
said anything which could warrant such a supposition. I 
know that the Emperor of Russia wished to avail himself of 
the military talents of Moreau in the great struggle that had 
commenced, and to enable the exiled general to return to 
his country, in the hope that, should the war prove fortunate, 
he would enjoy the honours and privileges due to his past 
services.” 

l^crnadottc expressed to me astonishment at the recall of 
the Bourbons, and assured me that he had not expected the 
French people would so readily have consented to the Restora¬ 
tion. I confess I was surprised that Bernadottc, with the 
intelligence I knew him to possess, should imagine that the 
will of subjects has any influence in changes of government! 

During his stay in Paris Bernadottc evinced for me the 
same sentiments of friendship which he had shown me at 
Hamburg. One day I received from him a letter, dated 
Paris, with which he transmitted to me one of the crosses (T 
the lV.)lar Star, which the King of Sweden had left at his 
disj^osal. Bernadottc was not very well satisfied with his 
residence in Paris, in spite of the friendship which the 
lunperor Alexander constantly manifested toAvards him. 
After a few da)^s he set out for Sweden, having first taken 
leave of the Comte d’Artois. I did not see him after his 
farewell visit to the Count, so that I know not what was the 
nature of the conversation which i)assed between the two 
Princes.^ 

^ Mctlernidi (vol. i. ]\ 20S) snys, “It does not admit of a doubt that the 
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Crown rrincc (liornadoLte) had personal designs on the throne of P'rancc. Kven 
if his o])erations in the cam[\'iigns of 1813 and 1814 did not furnish the actual 
proof of the existence of tliis j)retension, the words spoken by him would be 
equivalent to a confession.” Reeeivin" news of the victory of Grosbeeren, 
“ Hernadolle cried out eiilhiisiaslirally, ‘La 1 ranee an plus di^ne.’—‘Grands 
Dieiix !’ answeretl Toz/o, ‘la f'rance est a inoi.’ The (hown rrincc was silent.” 
Metternich (vol. i. j). 225) says that at Langres, in 1S14, i»cniadolle was at once 
suggested if any ])ersnn exce])t a BourlKui or the son of N.'ipoleon were to hold 
the crown. J)e Vitndlcs (tome i. p. 462) dates Bernadotte’s hojies of the crown 
from his interview with the C/.ar at Abo in 1S12, \\bcn only Lord Cathcaii, the 
English Ambassador, ^^as present. It was this pretension on the j)art of Bernadotte 
that made him so anxious to avoid striking any great blow in 1813 with bis 
Swedes against the Ereiich. MuHling (p. 82), after descril)ing how Bhicher, 
being informed of the daily progressive measures which the Grown Prince adojrted 
to prove to the I'Vench army that he .acted not only as their countryman but as 
tht'ir friend, ami bow far he was from wishing to destroy them by his Swedes, or 
to shed their blood, says that Blucher marched to his right to obviate all political 
high treason. “ 'rhus one of the three Erenchmeii summoned by the sovereigns to 
assist them in conquering Majxdeon had to be watched by an army of 100,000 
men!” “It was to i,ord Stewart’s threat to withdraw the English subsidy if 
Bernadotte w’oukl not advance to Leipsic that,” .says IMuflling (p. 87), “the ])lains 
of Breiteiifeld are indebted for the honour of being trodden by a successor of the 
great King (;f Sw .'den.” Bluclier's suspicions may have h.ad some foundation. See 
Marvioiti^ tome vii. p]). 26-28, where he says that Bernadotte, in 1814, was in 
communication with General INIaison, commanding a I'rencli cor]>s in Flanders 
(a former aiifc dc cauip of his), .and offered to disarm the Prussian corps under 
his orders, and then to pass over to the Kreiich. lie only re(piired fiom Napoleon 
a promise in writing to procure for him another sovereignty if he thus lost his 
claims to the throne of Sweden. Nai)oleon refused to sign the engagement 
himself, offering that it should be .signed by his brother Joseph ; and the affair 
thus fell to the ground from want of mutual confidence. Napoleon let Alexander 
receive Bernadotte’s coniniunication, and the C.’zar informed Bernadotte that lie 
forgave him on account of his ])revions conduct, but made bim engage to leave 
Krance at omv. .So .says Murmont, witbout professing to h.ave seen any proofs, 
but remaiking that lhe.sii<1den dejiartureof Bernadotte from Baris w.as thus exjjl.ained. 
For the feelings of the Kestoration .as to Benuidotfe’s retention of his position in 
1815, see Talleyr.and’s Corrcs/'ondcmc^ vol. ii. pp. 6, 7, where a distinction is 
drawn Ijetwa.eii him and Murat. “ It is,” says Talleyrand, “an evil, a veiy great evil, 
that that man should have been called upon to succeed to the throne of Sweden. 
But it is an evil which, if ever it can be remedied at all, can only be remedied by 
time, and the events tli.al time will bring.” 
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UiiaIkMal)lc (Ictcnninalioii of the Allies with res])ect to Napoleon—r’onlaincbleau 
iiieliuled in the liniils to Ik- o('nij)ii-d l>y the Allier^—Alexander^ departure 
from Paris—Napoleon informed of the necessity of liis unconditional abdica¬ 
tion Macdonald and Ney a.^ain sent to Paris—Allet^ed attem])t of Napoleon 
to poison liiinself - I'afewell interview between Macdonald and Napoleon 
—'Pile sabre of Murad JJey—Si,i;natiire of tlieact (jf iincoivlitional abdication 
“■ Trantjuillily of 1‘aris during; the chanj^e of (Government ’ Ukase of the 
Panpen)!' of Russia relative to the Pt^st-office—Kelif^ious ceremony on the 
Place Louis W. — Arri\al of the ('ointe d'Arlois—llis entranci- into T’aris— 
Arrival of the Emperor of Austria -Singular assemblage of sovereigns in 
Prance- - Visit of the ICmperor of Austria to Maria Louisa—Her interview 
with the lMn])eror Alexander-- Her dej)arture for A’ienna. 

When Marmont left Paris on the rcceii)t of the intelligence 
from Essonne, Marshals Macdonald and Ney and the Duke 
of Vicenza waited upon the limperor Alexander to learn his 
resolution before he could have been informed of the move¬ 
ment of Marmont’s troops. I myself went during the 
morning to the hotel of M. de Talleyrand, and it was 
there I learnt how what we had hoj^cd for had become fact: 
the matter was completely decided. The Emperor Alexander 
had walked out at six in the morning to the residence of 
the King of Prussia in the Rue dc Bourbon. The two 
sovereigns afterwards ])rocecdcd together to M. de Talley¬ 
rand’s, wdiere they were when Nai)oleon’s Commissioners 
arrived. The Commissioners being introduced to the two 
sovereigns, the Emperor Alexander, in answer to their 
proposition, replied that the Regency was impossible, as 
submissions to the Provisional Government w'crc pouring in 
from all parts, and that if the army had formed contrary 
wishes those should have been sooner made known. “ Sire,” 
observed Macdonald,that was Impossible, as none ol the 
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Marshals were in Paris, and besides, who could foresee the 
turn which affairs have taken ? Could we imagine that an 
unfounded alarm would have removed from ICssonne the 
corps of the Duke of Ragusa, who has this moment left us 
to bring his troops back to order?” These words produced 
no change in the determination of the sovereigns, who would 
hear of nothing but the unconditional abdication of Napoleon. 
Before the Marshals took leave of the Emperor Alexander 
they solicited an armistice of forty-eight hours, which time 
they said was indispcn.sablc to negotiate the act of abdication 
with Napoleon. This request was granted without hesitation, 
and the ELmperor Alexander, showing Macdonald a map of 
the environs of Paris, courteously presented him with a 
pencil, saying, “ Here, Marshal, mark yourself the limits to 
be observed by the two armies.”—“ No, Sire,” replied Mac¬ 
donald, “ we arc the conquered party, and it is for you to 
mark the line of demarcation.” Alexander determined that 
the right bank of the Seine .should be occupied by the Allied 
troops, and the left bank by the I'rcnch; but it was observed 
that this arrangement would be attended with inconvenience, 
as it would cut Paris in two, and it was agreed that the line 
should turn Paris. I have been informed that on a map 
.sent to the Austrian .staff to acquaint Prince Schwartzenberg 
with the limits definitively agreed on, Fontainebleau, the 
Plmpcror’s headquarters, was by some artful means included 
within the line. The Austrians acted so implicitly on this 
direction that Marshal Macdonald was obliged to complain 
on the subject to Alexander, who removed all obstacles. 

When, in discu.ssing the que.stion of the abdication con¬ 
formably with the instructions he had received, Macdonald 
observed to the limperor Alexander that Napoleon wished 
for nothing for him.sclf, “A.ssurc him,” replied Alexander, 
“ that a provision shall be made for him w'orthy of the rank 
he has occupied. Tell him that if he wi.shcs to reside in my 
States he shall be well received, though he brought desolation 
there. I shall always remember the friendship which united 
us. He shall have the island of Elba, or something else. 
After taking leave of the limperor Alexander, on the 5th of 
April, Napoleon s Commi.s.sioner.s returned to P'ontaineblcau 
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to render an account of their mission. I saw Alexander 
that same day, and it appeared to me that his mind was 
relieved of a great weight by the question of the Regency 
being brought to an end. 1 was informed that he intended 
to quit Paris in a few days, and that he had given full 
powers to M. Pozzo-di-Borgo, whom he appointed his Com¬ 
missioner to the Provisional Government. 

On the same day, the 5th of April, Napoleon inspected 
his troops in the l^alacc yard of P\)ntaincbleau. He observed 
some coolness among his officers, and even among the private 
.soldiers, who had evinced such enthusiasm when he inspected 
them on the 2d of A[)ril. Me was so much affected by this 
change of conduct that he remained but a short time on the 
parade, and afterwards retired to his apartments. 

About one o’clock on the morning of the 6th of April 
Ney, Macdonald, and Caulaincourt arrived at Fontainebleau 
to acquaint the limperor with the issue of their mission, and 
the sentiments expressed by Alexander when they took leave 
of him. Marshal Ney was the first to announce to Napoleon 
that the Allies required his complete and unconditional 
abdication, unaccompanied by any stipulation, except that of 
his personal safety, which should be guaranteed. Marshal 
Macdonald and the Duke of Vicenza then spoke to the same 
effect, but in more gentle terms than those emplo)'cd by Ney, 
who was but little versed in the courtesies of speech. When 
Marshal Macdonald had finished s[)caking Napoleon said 
with some emotion, “ Marshal, I am sensible of all that you 
have done for me, and of the warmth with which you have 
pleaded the cause of my son. They wish for my complete 
and unconditional abdication. . . . Very well. ... I again 
empower you to act on my behalf. You shall go and defend 
my interests and those of my famil)'.” Then, after a 
moment’s pause, he added, still addressing Macdonald, 
“Marshal, where .shall 1 go?” Macdonald then informed 
the Kmperor what Alexander had mentioned in the 
hypothesis of his wishing to reside in Russia. “ Sire,” 
added he, “ the Emperor of Russia told me that he destined 
for you the island of Elba, or something else.”—“ Or some¬ 
thing else !” repeated Napoleon hastil}* . . . “and what is that 
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something else ?’'—“ Sire, I know not.”—“ Ah! it is doubtless 
the island of Corsica, and he refrained from mentioning it to 
avoid embarrassment! Marshal, I leave all to you.” 

The Marshals returned to I’aris as soon as Napoleon 
furnished them with new powers; Caulaincourt remained at 
Fontainebleau. On arriving in Paris Marshal Ney sent in 
his adhesion to the Provisional Government, so that when 
Macdonald returned to Fontainebleau to convey to Napoleon 
the definitive treaty of the Allies, Ney did not accompany 
him, and the Emperor expressed surprise and dissatisfaction 
at his absence. Ney, as all his friends concur in admitting, 
expended his whole energy in battle, and often wanted 
resolution when out of the field, consequently I was not 
surprised to find that he joined us before some other of 
his comrades. As to Macdonald, he was one of those 
generous spirits who may be most confident!}" relied on by 
those who have wronged them. Napoleon experienced the 
truth of this. Macdonald returned alone to F'ontainebleau, 
and when he entered the Emperor's chamber he found him 
seated in a small armchair before the fireplace. He was 
dressed in a morning-gown of white dimity, and he wore his 
slippers without stockings. His elbows rested on his knees 
and his head was supported by his hands. He was motion¬ 
less, and .seemed absorbed in profound reflection. Only two 
persons were in the apartment, the Duke of Bassano, who 
was at a little distance from the Emperor, and Caulaincourt, 
who was near the fireplace. So profound was Napoleon's 
reverie that he did not hear Macdonald enter, and the Duke 
of Vicenza was obliged to inform him of the Marshal’s 
presence. “ Sire,” said Caulaincourt, “ the Duke of Tarantum 
has brought for your signature the treaty which is to be 
ratified to-morrow.” The Emperor then, as if roused from a 
lethargic slumber, turned to Macdonald, and merely said, 
‘‘Ah, Marshal! so you are here!” Napoleon’s countenance 
was so altered that the Marshal, struck with the change, said, 
as if it were involuntarily, “ Is your Majesty indisposed ?”— 
“Yes,” answered Napoleon, “I have passed a very bad 
night.” ^ 

^ It has been alleged that on the night preceding Macdonald’s return to Fon- 
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The Fimpcror continued seated for a moment, then 
rising, he took the treaty, read it without making any 
observation, signed it, and returned it to the Marshal, saying, 
“ I am not now rich enough to reward these last services.”-- 
“ Sire, interest never guided my conduct.”—“ I know that, 
and I now see how I have been deceived respecting you. I 
also sec the designs of those who prejudiced me against you.” 
—“ Sire, I have already told you, since i 809 I am devoted 
to you in life and death.”—“ I know it. But since I cannot 
reward you as 1 would wish, let a token of remembrance, 
inconsiderable though it be, assure you that I shall ever bear 
in mind the services you liave rendered me.” Then turning 
to Caulaincourt Napoleon said, “Vicenza, ask for the sabre 
which was given me by Murad liey in Egypt, and which I 
wore at the battle of Mount Thabor.” Constant having 
brought the sabre, the Emj)eror took it from the hands of 
Caulaincourt and presented it to the Marshal. “Here, my 
faithful friend,” said he, “ is a reward which I believe will 
gratify you.” Macdonald on receiving the sabre said, “If 
ever I have a son. Sire, this will be his most precious 
inheritance. I will never part with it as long as J live.”— 
“ Give me your hand,” said the Emperor, “and embrace me.” 
At these words Napoleon and Macdonald affectionately 
rushed into each otlicr s arm.s, and parted with tears in their 
eyes. Such was the last interview between Macdonald and 
Napoleon. I had the above particulars from the Marshal 
himself in 1814, a few days after he returned to IWis with 
the treaty ratified by Napoleon. 


t.-iincbleaii Napoleon made an altemi)t lo p<)iNon himself. ]>ut .as I have no 
certain knowleiltjc respecting; this affair 1 shall not, as sonic ]iersons have done, 
hazard conjectures on tlie subject. "I'lie circumstance was decidedly contradicted 
by Napoleon in his conver.saiion at St. Helena. The only jierson who can 
remove the doubts which exi.Nt on the subject is Constant, who, I have been in¬ 
formed, never left Najioleon the wdiole ni<;ht.— Jioiirncntii. 

[Constant, in his Memoirs, confirms the rejiorl of Najioleoii having taken 
poi.son at Fontainebleau. He .states that on the night of tlie nth of April he 
was suddenly called up on account of the Emperor’s indis])osition. On entering 
Napoleon’s chamber he ])erceived in the fireplace a small leathern bag tied by a 
black rilibon, which he knew had contained opium, and which Napoleon had 
worn round his neck in all his campaigns since the commencement of the Sjianish 
war. Caulaincourt and Vvan were immediately sent for. The dose w^as not 
sufficiently potent lo produce death, and Napoleon recovered before morning.] 
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After the clauses of the treaty had been guaranteed 
Napoleon signed, on the 11 th of April, at Fontainebleau, his 
act of abdication, which was in the following terms :—“ The 
Allied powers having proelawied that I he Eviperor Napoleon 
is the only obstaele to the re-establishnient of pcaee in Europe^ 
the Emperor Napoleon, faithful to his oath, deelo.res that he 
renounces for himself and his heirs the thrones of France and 
Italy., and that there is no personal sacrifice, even that of life, 
which he is not ready to make for the interests of FranceP 
[Sec tlie autograph at side.] 

It was not until after llonaparte had written and signed 
the above act that Marshal Macdonald sent to the Provisional 
Government his recognition, expressed in the following 
dignified and simple manner :—“ Ikying released from my 
allegiance by the abdication of the Emperor Napoleon, ] 
declare that 1 conform to the acts of the Senate and the 
Provisional (lovernment.” It is worthy of remark that 
Napoleon’s act of abdication was published in the Aloniteur 
on the J 2th of April, the very day on which the Comte 
d’Artoi.s made his entry irito Paris with the title of Lieutenant- 
General of the Kingdom conferred on him by Louis XVIII. 
The 12th of April was also the day on which the Imperial 
army t’ought its last battle before Toulouse,* when the P'rench 
troops, commanded by Soult, made Wellington purchase so 
dearly his entrance into the south of I'rancc. 

Political revolutions arc generally stormy, yet, during the 
great change of 1814 Paris was perfectly tranquil, thanks to 
the excellent discipline maintained by the commanders of 
the Allied armies, and thanks also to the .services of the 
National Guard of Paris, who every night patrolled the 
streets. My duties as Director-General of the Post-office 
had of cour.se obliged me to resign my captain’s epaulette. 

When I first obtained my appointment I had been some¬ 
what alarmed to hear that all the roads were covered with 
foreign troops, especially Cossack.s, who even in time of 
peace arc very ready to capture any horses that may fall in 
their way. On my application to the Emperor Alexander 

^ battle of Toulouse vva.s fou^^liL on the lotli not 12th April. It was on 
the 12th tlial Wellington enterecl Toulouse unopposjcd. 
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his Majesty immediately issued a ukase, severely prohibiting 
the seizure of horses or anything belonging to tlie Post- 
office department. The ukase was printed by order of the 
Czar, and fixed up at all the post-offices, and it will be seen 
that after the 20th of March, when I was placed in an em¬ 
barrassing situation, one of the postmasters on the Lille road 
expressed to me his gratitude for my conduct while I was 
in the service. 

On the 10th of April a ceremony took place in Paris 
which has been much spoken of, and which must have had 
a very imposing effect on those who allow themselves to be 
dazzled by mere spectacle. Early in tlic morning some 
regiments of the Allied troops occupied the north side of the 
lk)ulcvard, from the site of the old l^astillc to the Place Louis 
XV., in the middle of which an altar of square form was 
erected. Thither the Allied sovereigns came to witness the 
celebration of mass according to tlie rites of the (ireck 
Church. I went to a window of the hotel of the Minister of 
the Marine to see the ceremony. iVftcr 1 liad waited from 
eight in the morning till near twelve the ])ageant commenced 
by the arrival of half a dozen Greek priests, w ith long beards, 
and as richly dressed as the high priests wdio figure in the 
processions of the opera. About three-quarters of an hour 
after this first scene the infantry, followed by the cavalry, 
entered the place, which, in a fewv moments was entirely 
covered with military. The Allied sovereigns at length 
appeared, attended by brilliant staffs. They alighted from 
their horses and advanced to the altar. What appeared to 
me most remarkable w'as the profound silence of the vast 
multitude during the performance of the mass. The whole 
s[)cctaclc had the effect of a finely-painted panorama. l"or 
my own part, I must confess 1 was heartily tired of the 
ceremony, and was very glad wdien it w'as over. I could 
not admire the foreign uniforms, w^hich w^ere very inferior to 
ours. Many of them appeared fanciful, and even grotesque 
and nothing can be more unsoldicr-like than to see a man 
laced in stays till his figure resembles a wasp. 1 he 
ceremony which took place two days after, though less pom¬ 
pous, was much more I'rcnch. In the retinue w’hich, on the 
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12th of April, momentarily increased round the Comte 
d’Artois, there were at least recollections for the old, and 
hopes for every one. 

When, on the de])arturc of the Commissioners whom 
Napoleon had sent to Alexander to treat for the Regency, 
it was finally determined that the Allied sovereigns would 
listen to no iiroposition from Napoleon and his family, the 
rrovn*siona] Government thought it time to request that 
Monsieur would, by his presence, give a new impulse to the 
partisans of the Iknirbons. The Abbe de Montesquiou 
wrote to the rrince a letter,^ which was carried to him by 
Viscount Sosthencs de la Rochefoucauld, one of the indi¬ 
viduals who, in these difficult circumstances, most zealously 
served the cause of the Ikmrbons. On the afternoon of the 
1 ] th IMonsieiir arrived at a country-house belonging to 
Madame Charles de Damas, where he passed the night. 
The news of his arrival si)rcad through Paris with the 
rapidity of lightning, and every one wished to solemnise his 
entrance into the capital. The National Guard formed a 
double line from the barrier of J^ondy to Notre Dame, 
whitlier the Prince was first to proceed, in observance of an 
old custom, which, however, had become very rare in France 
during the last twent}' years. 

M. de Talleyrand, accompanied by the members of the 
Ih'ovisional Government, several Marshals and general officers, 
and the municii)al body, headed by the ]:)refect of the Seine, 
went in procession beyond the barrier to receive Monsieur. 
M. de Talleyrand, in the name of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, addressed the ITince, who in reply made that obser¬ 
vation w'hich has been so often repeated, “ Nothing is 
changed in France: there is only one Frenchman more.”- 

^ Much of the Ticgoli.it ions, (»r rruher conimiinionlions, witli the Comte 
d’Artois at this perio<l was conducti'il hy tlic Karon dc \'itrolles, whose Memoirs, 
used hy M. Tliicrs wlicii still in maiiiiscrijit yJ'hirrs^ tonic xvii. livre liii. p. 496), 
h.avc now lieen jiublished in ]).art (I’nris, Charjicnlicr, 18S4). 

- Tlicse words were never really uttered hy the C'onile d’Arlois, and we can 
in this case follow the manufacture of the phrase, 'hhe rcjily actually made to 
Talleyrand w'as, “ Sir, and gentlemen, T thank you ; 1 am loo hap])y. Let us get 
on ; 1 am too liappy.” When the day’s work was done, “ J.et us see,” said 
Talleyrand ; “what did Monsieur say? I did not hear much : he seemed much 
moved, and desirous of liasiening on, hut if what he did say will not suit you 
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This remark promised much. The Comte d’Artois next 
proceeded on horseback to the barrier St. Martin. I 
mingled in the crowd to see the procession and to observe 
the .sentiments of the spectators. Is'ear me stood an old 
knight of St. Louis, who had resumed the insignia of the 
order, and who wept for joy at again seeing c)ne of the 
Bourbons. The ]U'ocession soon arrived, preceded by a band 
playing the air, “Vive Jlenri Ouatre!” 1 had never before 
seen Monsieur, and his appearance had a most pleasing 
effect upon me. 11 is open countenance bore the cxj)ression 
of that confidence wliicli his presence inspired in all who saw 
him. His .staff was very brilliant, considering it was got 
together without preparation. Tlie Prince wore the uniform 
of the National Guard, with the insignia of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost. 

I must candidly state that where 1 saw Monsieur jiass 
enthusiasm was chicfl)' confined to his own retinue, and to 
persons who appeared to belong to a superior class of socict}’. 
The lower order of pc‘ople .seemed to be animated by 
curiosity and astonishment rather than aiu' other feeling. 
I mu.st add that it was not without painful surpri-^e I .saw a 
.squadron of Cossacks close the })roces.sion ; and m\’ surprise 
was the greater when 1 learned from General Sacken that 
the Emperor Alexander had wished that on that da\* the o/h' 
Frnichinan move should be surrounded onl\' b\’ I'renchmen, 
and that to prove that the presence of the ]M)iirbons was the 
signal of reconciliation his Majesty had ordered 20,000 of 
the Allied troops to cjuit Paris. 1 know not to what the 
presence of the Cc^s.sacks is to be attributed, but it was an 
awkward circumstance at the time, and one which male¬ 
volence did not fail to seize ui)on. 


(JifUj^nol), make an answer for liiin, . . . ninl 1 can answer that Mv'ii^ieiir will 
ac'cepl it, and that st) ilioiounhly tliat l)y llie end u( a couple ol tlays he will 
believe he made it, and he will have mado it: you will count Tor nothin:^." .After 
rej)eated attempts, rejected by a’alleyraiul, neu«;nol at last produced, more 

clivisions. Peace and Kianco ! At last T see hei once more, and nothin:; in lu r 
is changed, exce])t that here is one more I' leiiehiuan.” At last the ^leal critic 
(Talleyrand) saiil, “This lime 1 yield; that is really Monsieur's spiech, and 1 
will aiLSW'er for you that he is the man wlio made it.'’ Monsieur did not 
disdain to refer to it in his lejdies, and the projdieey of M. de Talleyrand was 
completely reali.sed {Jk'n^noty vtd. ii. p. 119). 
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Two days only intervened between Monsieur's entrance 
into Paris and the arrival of the Emperor of Austria. That 
monarch was not popular among the Parisians. The line of 
conduct he had adopted was almost generally condemned, 
for, even among tliose u ho had most ardently wished for the 
dethronement of his daughter, through their aversion to the 
Bonaparte family, there were many who blamed the l{!mperor 
of Austria’s behaviour to Maria Louisa: they would have 
wished that, for the honour of Francis 11 ., he had unsucccs.s- 
fully opj)oscd the downfall of the d3masty, whose alliance he 
considered as a safeguard in i 809. This was the opinion 
which the mass of the people instinctively formed, for they 
judged of the iMnpcror of 7 \ustria in liis character of a 
father and not in his character of a monarch ; and as the 
rights of misfortune arc always .sacred in P'rance,^ more 
interest w'as felt for Maria IvOuisa when .she was known to 
be forsaken than when she was in tlie height of her splen¬ 
dour. I^'rancis 11. had not .seen his daughter since the day 
when she left Vienna to unite her destiny with that of the 
master of half of luiropc, and I have already stated how 
he received the mission with which Maria Louisa entrusted 
the Due de Cadorc. 

I was then too intent on what was passing in Paris and 
at I'ontaincblcau to observe with equal interest all the cir¬ 
cumstances connected with the fate of Maria Louisa, but I 
will ju'csent to the reader all the information I was able to 
collect respecting that Princc.ss during the period immedi¬ 
ately preceding her departure from lo'ancc. She constantly 
assured the jicrsons about her that she could rely on her 
father. The following word.s, which were faithfully reported 
to me, were addressed by her to an officer who was at Blois 
during the mission of M. de Champagny. “ liven though it 
.should be the intention of the Allied sovereigns to dethrone 
the Pimperor Napoleon, my father will not .suffer it. When 
he placed me on the throne of 1^'rance he repeated to me 
twenty times his determination to uphold me on it; and my 
father is an honest man.” I also know that the limpress, 
both at Blois and at Orleans, expressed her regret at not 

^ Tbi.s is good in ihc mouth of Napoleon’s old friend. 
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having followed the advice of the members of the Regency, 
who wished her to stay in Paris. 

On leaving Orleans Maria Louisa proceeded to Ram- 
bouillct; and it was not one of the least extraordinary 
circumstances of that eventful period to see the sovereigns 
of Europe, the dethroned sovereigns of I'rancc, and those 
who had come to resume the sceptre, all crowded together 
within a circle of fifteen lc;igues round the capital. There 
was a Rourbon at the Tuileries, Bonaparte at I'ontainc- 
bleau, his wife and son at Rambouillet, the repudiated 
Empress at Malmaison three leagues distant, and the 
Emperors of Russia and Austria and the King of Prussia in 
Paris. 

When all her hopes had vanished Maria Louisa left 
Rambouillet to return to Austria with her son. She did not 
obtain permission to see Napoleon before her dcioarturc, 
though she had frequently ext)rcsscd a wish to that effect. 
Na])oleon himself was aware of the embarrassment which 
might have attended such a farewell, or otherwise he would 
no doubt have made a partirig interview with Maria Louisa 
one of the clauses of the treaty of Paris and I'ontainebleau, 
and of his definitive act of abdication. I was informed at 
the time that the reason which prevented Maria Louisa's 
wish from being acceded to was the fear that, by one of 
those sudden iinj:)ulses common to women, she might have 
determined to unite herself to Napoleon’s fallen fortune, and 
accompany him to JClba ; and the Ivmperor of Austria u ished 
to have his daughtc’r back again. 

Things had arrived at this point, and there was no 
I)ossibility of retracting from any of the decisions which had 
been formed when the lunperor of Austria went to see his 
daughter at Rainbouillet. I recollect it was thought extra¬ 
ordinary at the time that the ]Cm})cror Alexander should 
accompany him on this visit; and, indeed, the sight of the 
sovereign, who was regarded as the head and arbiter of tlie 
coalition, could not be agreeable to the dethroned Emprc.s.s.^ 

Mciicv.'il (tome ii. p. 112), then with Marin Lcniisa ns Secretary, who gives 
some details of her interview with llie Kmperor Francis on the itiili of Ajwil, says 
nothing al)oul the Czar having been there; a fact he would have been sure to 
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The two Emperors set off from Paris shortly after each 
other. The Emperor of Austria arrived first at Rambouillct, 
where he was received with respect and affection by his 
daughter. Maria l.oiiisa was happy to see him, but the 
many tears she shed were not all tears of joy. After the 
first effusion of filial affection she complained of the situa¬ 
tion to which she was reduced. Her father sympathised 
with her, but could offer her no consolation, since her mis¬ 
fortunes were irreparable. Alexander was expected to 
arrive immediately, and the Emperor of Austria therefore 
informed his daughter that the Russian monarch wished to 
see her. At first Maria Louisa decidedly refused to receive 
him, and she persisted for some time in this resolution. 
She said to her father, “Would he too make me a prisoner 
before your eyes ? If he enters here by force I will retire 
to my chamber. There, I presume, he will not dare to follow 
me while you are here.” But there was no time to be 
lost; P'rancis IT. heard the ecjuipage of the Emperor of 
Russia rolling through the courtyard of Rambouillct, and 
his entreaties to his daughter became more and more urgent. 
At length she yielded, and the P^mperor of Austria went 
himself to meet his ally and conduct him to the sa/on 
where Maria Louisa remained, in deference to her father. 
She did not, however, carry her deference so far as to give 
a favourable reception to him whom she regarded as the 
author of all her misfortunes. She listened with consider¬ 
able coldness to the offers and protestations of Alexander, 
and merely replied that all she wished for was the liberty 

have remarked upon. Tt was only on the 19th of A])ril that Alcxanrler visited her, 
the Kinjy of Prussia ciMiiiiig in his turn on the 22<1 ; hut Pourrienne is right in 
saying that Maria Louisa com])lained bitterly of having to receive Alexander, 
and considered that she was forced l)y her father to do so. The poor little King 
of Rome, then only three years old, liad al.-fi to he seen hy the monarchs. He 
was not taken with his grandfatlier, remarking that he was not handsome. Maria 
Louisa seems, according to Meneval, to liave been at this time really anxious to 
join Napoleon tome ii. p. 94). She left RarnlKUiillct on the 23d of 

April, stopped one day at (jrosbois, receiving there her hither and JlerthicT, and 
taking farewell of several jxTsons who came from Paris for that purpose. On the 
25th of April she started for Vienna, and later for Parma, which State she received 
under the treaty of 1814 and 1815. She yielded to the influence brought to bear 
on her, became estranged from Na])f)leon, and eventually degraded herself enough 
to marry her chamberlain, the Comte de Neipperg, an Austrian general. 
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of returning to her family.^ A few days after this painful 
interview Maria Louisa and her son set off for Vienna. 

1 A few flays after this visit Alexander paid his respects to Bonaparte’s other 
wife, Josephine. Jn this great l)reakiiig up of empires and kingdoms tlic un¬ 
fortunate J()se])hine, who had been suffering agonies on account of the husband 
who had abandoned her, was not forgotten. One of the first things the Emperor 
of Russia did on arriving at J*aris was to desj)atch a guard for tlie ])rf)tectit)n of 
her beautiful little palace at Malmaison. The Allied sovereigns treated her with 
delicacy and consideration. 

“As soon as the Emperf)r Alexander knew that the Emi)ress Josejdiine had 
arrived at Malmaison he hastened to ])ay her a visit. It is not possible to be 
more amiable than he w'as to her. When in the course of conversation he spoke 
of the oceujjntion of I’aris by the Allie.s, ami of the position of tlm hanperor 
Napoleon, it w^as always in perfectly measured language : he never forgot for a 
single instant that he was sj)eaking before one wh(> had been the wife f)f his 
vanfiiiished enemy. On her side the ex-l''mj)ress did not conceal the tender senti¬ 
ments, the li\ely affection she still entertained for Na])oh‘f)n. . . . Alexander 
had certainly something elevated and magnanimous in his character, which would 
not permit him to say a single word ca]»able of insulting misfortune ; the Empress 
had only one ]U'ayer to make to him, and that was fur her children.’’ 

This visit was soon followed by those of the other Allied 1 ‘rinces. 

“'i'he King of Trussia ami the Rrinces, liis sons, came rather frequently to 
pay their court to Josej)hine; they e\en dined with her si‘veral times .at Malmaison ; 
imt the Emperor Alexander came much more frefjuently. Tlie Queen Horterise 
W'as ahvays with her mother wlien she received the sovereigns, and assisterl her 
in doing the honours (»f the house, 'flie illustrious strangers exceedingly admired 
Malmaison, W’hirh secaiied to them a charming residence. They w’ere j)articukirly 
struck with its line gardens and conservatories."* 

From this moment, Ik wever, Josephine's he.altli r.ajudly declined, and she did 
not live to see Napoleon's return li\»ni Islba. She often said to her attendant, 
“1 do not know' what is the m.aller with me, but at times I have tits of melan¬ 
choly enough to kill me.” Rut on the very l)rinU of the grave she retained all 
her amiability, all her love of dress, ami the graces and resources of a drawing¬ 
room society. 'I'lic immediate cause of her death w\as a b.ad cold she caught in 
taking a drive in the ]):irk of Malm.ais(m on a ilamp cold il.ay. She expiretl on 
the noon of .Sunday, the 26th of May, in the fifty-third year of her age. Tier 
body W'as embalmed, and on the sixth day after lier death deposited in a vault in 
the church of Ruel, close to Malmaistm. The funeral ceremonies were m.agnifi- 
cent, but a l)ettcr tribute to the memory of Josephine was to be found in the tears 
with which her children, her servants, the neighliouring poor, and all that knew 
her follow'ed her to the gi.avc. In 1S26 a beautiful monument was erected o\er 
her remains by Eugene Reauharnais and his sister, with this simple inscription :— 

TO JO.SEPITTNE. 

FAIC'.ENE. HOin'KNSE. 


* MriHoirs of Madcinoisellc d'Avriliion. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

1814. 

Italy and Euqcm.*—Sic‘gc of Dantzic—Cajntulation concluded but not mlified— 
l\a|)|) made prisoner and sent to Kiow—Davousl’s refusal to believe the 
intellii^euce from 1 ‘aris —l*rojecte<l assassination of one of the l''rencli Princes 
— 1 )ej)arture of Davon.st and (leneial lloi^endorff from IIambui|;—The affair 
<»f Mai’breiiil -Arrival of the Commissioners of the Allied powers at Fon- 
taimbleaii—1'reference shown by Napoleon to t'olonel C’ampbell—Jiona- 
parle’s address to (ieiieral Kohler—Ilis farewell to his troops—First day of 
Napedeon's journey 'J'he Jmj)erial (luard succeetled by the Cossacks— 
Interview with Aui;creau—J'he first ^^hite cockades—Najadeon hanged in 
effigy at Orgon—Ilis es'cajie in the disguise of a courier - Scene in the inn 
of l<a C^dade—Arrival at Ai\—'J'he I’riiicess I’auline—Napoleon embarks 
for Elba— Mis life at Elba. 


I MUST now direct llic attention of the reader to Italy, 
which was the cradle of Napoleon's glory, and towards which 
he transported himself in imagination from the Palace of 
Fontainebleau, liugene had succeeded in keeping up his 
means of defence until April, but on the 7th of that’ month, 
being positively informed of the overwhelming reverses of 
France, he ftnind himself constrained to accede to the pro¬ 
positions of the Marshal dc Pellegardc to treat for the 
evacuation of Italy; and on the loth a convention was 
concluded, in which it was stipulated that tlie French troops, 
under the command of Pmgene, should return within the 
limits of old France. The clauses of this convention were 
executed on the 19th of April.^ 

Eugene, thinking that the Senate of Milan was favourably 
disposed towards him, solicited that body to use its influence 
in obtaining the consent of the Allied powers to his con- 

^ Lord William IJcntinck and Sir Edward JVllcw liad taken Genoa on the 
iStli of April. Murat w'as in the field with the Austrians against llie French. 
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tinuance at the head of the Government of Italy but this 
proposition was rejected by the Senate. A feeling of irrita¬ 
tion pervaded the public mind in Italy, and the army had 
not proceeded three marches beyond Mantua when an insur¬ 
rection broke out in Milan. The Finance Minister, Prina, 
was assassinated, and his residence demolished, and nothing 
would have saved the Viceroy from a similar fate had he 
been in his capital. Amidst this ])opular excitement, and 
the eagerness of the Italians to be released from the dominion 
of the PTench, the friends of Pmgene thought him fortunate 
in being able to join his father-in-law at Munich almost 
incognito.” Thus, at the expiration of nine years, fell the 
iron crown which Napoleon had placed on his head saying, 
“AVv/ jiic Ta domic ; garc a qui la toiichcT 

I will now take a glance, at the affairs of Gcrman}\ l^app 
was not in France at the period of the fall of the Empire. 
He had, with extraordinary courage and skill, defended him¬ 
self against a year’s siege at Dantzic. At length, being 
reduced to the last extremity, and constrained to surrender, 
he opened the gates of the city, which presented nothing but 
heaps of ruins. Kapp had stipulated that the garrison of 
Dantzic should return to P^’rance, and the Duke of Wiirtem- 
berg, who commanded the siege, had consented to that 
condition ; but the Panperor of Rii.ssia having refused to 
ratify it, Rapp, having no means of defence, was made 
prisoner with his troo])s, and conducted to Kiow, whence 
lie afterwards returned to I’aris, where I saw him. 

Hamburg still held out, but at the beginning of April 
intelligence was received there of the extraordinary events 

^ I'lic followiiii; is a curious circumsliinct* rcl.ilivo to the Senate of Milan. Jn 
the lieii^ht of our <lisasler:> that body sent a dejnUation to coiif^iaiulate A'liJ^oLvn 
the ifirut on the pros])e(:l of liis Iriumphiuq; over all liis enemies. The ileputaiii)n 
on its way received intelligence of the siei;e of Taris, and had just time to ^et 
bach to Milan tt) be appointed to congratulate the Allies on \\\\i iLru’iifih'l 0/ t/u' 
tyraut,- Jioun'ieunc. 

“ Some time after luigene visited 1 'ranee and had a long audicnci- of Louis 
X\T11. He announced himself to that monarch by his Hither’s title of Marquis 
de Beauharnais. The King immediately saluted Iiim by the title of Monsieur le 
Marechal, and proposed that lie should reside in Trance with that rank. But ^ 
this invitation Eugene ileclined, because as a French rrince under the Hillen 
(jovernment he had commanded the Marshals, and lie therefore couki not submit 
to be the last in rank among those illustrious military chiefs.- 
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which had delivered Europe from her oppressor, Davoust 
refused to believe this news, which at once annihilated all 
his hopes of power and greatness. This blindness was 
persisted in for some time at Hamburg. Several hawkers, 
who were marked out by the police as having been the 
circulators of Paris news, were shot. An agent of the 
Government public!}^ announced his design of assa.ssinating 
one of the French Princes, in whose service he was said to 
have been as a page. He said he would go to his Royal 
Highness and solicit to be appointed one of his aides de 
camp^ and that, if the application were refused, as it prob¬ 
ably would be, the refusal would only confirm him in his 
purpose. 

At length, when the state of things was beyond the pos¬ 
sibility of doubt,^ Davoust assembled the troops, acquainted 
them with the ilethrOnemcnt of the Emperor, hoisted a flag 
of truce, and sent his adhesion to the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment. All then thought of their personal safety, without 
losing siglit of their honestly-acquired wealth. Diamonds 
and other objects of value and small bulk were hastily 
collected and packed up. The Governor of Hamburg, 
Count Hogendorff, who, in spite of some signal in.stances of 
opposition, had too often co-operated in severe and vexatious 
measures, was the first to quit the city. He was, indeed, 
hurried off by Davoust, because he had mounted the Orange 
cockade and wished to take his Dutch troops away with him. 
After consigning the command to General Gerard, Davoust 
quitted Hamburg, and arrived at Paris on the i 8th of June. 

I have left Napoleon at P'ontainebleau. The period of 

1 Davoust's long ij^norance of the Restoration was not affected. When first 
he learnt the disasters of the Empire from Jhiymaij;re, who liad been sent out 
from llambiir.'; on a mission, and that the Allies had crossed the Rhine, he told 
Puymai[;t*’c that, not wisliiiii; to be sliakcn by anythinij unconnected w'ith the 
defence of the fortress, he knew nothing of \\hi\i had Iiappened outside. When 
he was, later, informed by Puymaigre that the Due d’Angouleme was at Rordeaux, 
he angrily reproached his messenger with having been duped by lies and with 
bringing him false news {J\vma/\r/r, pp. 165, 166). The good fiiith of Davoust 
at llamburg, Rap]) at Daiitzic, and St. Cyr at Dresden contrasts with the hurry of 
many of the officers near Napolecm to get good terms for themselves l)y joining 
the Allies. In both the cases of Dantzic and r)ivsdeii the Allies, having got 
possession of them by a capitulation, broke the terms w'hen the garrisons were 
fairly in their power, making derisory offers of rejilacing the garrisons in their 
former positions. 
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his departure for Elba was near at hand : it was fixed for 
the 17th of April. 

On that day Maubrcuil, a man who has become unfor¬ 
tunately celebrated, presented himself at the Post-office, and 
asked to speak with me. He showed me some written 
orders, sig’ned hy General Sacken, the Commander of the 
Russian troops in l\'iris, and by Ikaron Brockenhausen, chief 
of the staff. These orders set forth tliat Maubreuil was 
entrusted with an important mission, for the execution of 
which he was authorised to demand the assistance of the 
Russian troops ; and the commanders of those men were 
enjoined to place at his disposal as many troops as he mip^ht 
apply for. Maubreuil was also the bearer of similar orders 
from General Dupont, the War Minister, and from M. 
Angles, the Provisional Commissary-General of the Police, 
who directed all the other commissaries to obey the orders 
they might receive from Maubreuil. On seeing these docu¬ 
ments, of the authenticity of which there was no doubt, I 
immediately ordered the different postmasters to provide 
Maubreuil promptly with any number of horses he might 
require. 

Some days after I was informed that the object of 
Maubreuil’s mission was to assassinate Napoleon. It may 
readily be imagined what was my astonishment on hearing 
this, after I had seen the signature of the Commander of 
the Russian forces, and knowing as I did the intentions of 
the Emperor Alexander. The fact is, I did not, and never 
can, believe that such was the intention of Maubreuil. This 
man has been accused of having carried off the jewels of the 
Queen of Westphalia.^ 

^ Maulireuil always protested that he liad been cnijdoycd l)y Talleyrand and 
the Provisional (hn'ernnient to assassinate Napoleon. It is certain that he seized 
on the cash and jewellery of the ex-Qiieen of Westphalia, the wife of Jerome 
Bonaparte, but he did not require for that purpose carte hlauche for demands of 
troops and for post-horses: a sinijde order to the proper authorities would have 
sufficed, without a highway robbery. The matter is gone into by Savapy^ tome 
vii. pp. 214-23^1, where (pp. 215, 216) are given the orders signed by Hour- 
nenne. These orders are so wide, and denote such an important mission for 
Maubreuil, that it is significant that Ihnirrienne, well-informed as he tells us in all 
that was done, should neither have known nor inquired what was the object for * 
which he was using his new powers. See also Bepignot, vol. ii. p. 125. All 
points towards there having been a foul plot. Most persons will adopt Sainte- 
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Napoleon having consented to proceed to the island of 
IClba, conformably with the treaty he had ratified on the 1 3th, 
requested to be accompanied to the place of embarkation by 
a Commissioner from each of the Allied powers. Count 
Schouwaloff was ajipoinlcd by Russia, Colonel Neil Campbell 
by England, General Kohler by Austria, and Count Wald- 
bourg-Triichcss by Rriissia. On the i6th the four Commis¬ 
sioners came for the first time to Fontainebleau, where the 
iMnperor, who was still attended by Generals Drouot and 
Rertrand, gave to each a private audience on the following 
day. 

Though Napoleon received with coldness the Commis¬ 
sioners whom he had himself solicited, yet that coldness was 
far from being manifested in an equal degree to all. lie 
who experienced the best reception was Colonel Campbell, 
apparently because his jierson exhibited traces of wounds. 
Napoleon asked him in what battles he had received them, 
and on what occasions he had been invested with the orders 
he wore. He next questioned him as to the place of his 
birth, and Colonel Cami)bell having answered that he was 
a Scotchman, Napoleon congratulated him on being the 
countryman of Ossian,his favourite author, with whose poetr)’, 
however, he was only acquainted through the medium of 
wretched translations.^ On this first audience Napoleon said 
to the Colonel, “ 1 have cordially hated the English. I have 
made war against you by every possible means, but I esteem 
your nation. I am conx inced that there is more generosity 
in your Government than in any other. I should like to be 
conveyed from Toulon to Elba by an hmglish frigate.”- 

The Austrian and Ru.ssian Commissioners xverc received 
coolly, but without any marked indications of displeasure. 

Beuve’s belief. “ ]\r. dc Talleyrand lias always denied having seen Mauhreuil, 
but other jieople saw him, and it is difliciilt to doubt that there really was a 
council where w'as discussed the proposal of M. Maiibreiiil to get rid of Napoleon. 
Even the speec hes are quoted. . . . As for M. de "J alleyrand, he was certainly 
not a man to command h an act, lint no more w\as lie a man to discourage it. 
If necessary he could ignor • it” (Sainte-Bcuve, Tiilhyrand^ j). 123). 

* The French translalio s of Ossian may be wretched enough, but as an Italian 
Bonaparte w’as probably kvell acquainted with the magnificent version of the 
Abate C'esarotti.— Editor of 1836 rdition. 

Colonel Campbell Avr ite to J.ord C'astlcreagh to acquaint him with Najio- 
leon’s wish, to w'hich liis h rdship acceded {Campbc!!^ p. 160). 
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It was not so with the Prussian Commissioner, to whom lie 
said drily, ‘‘Arc there any IVussians in my escort?”—“ No, 
Sire.”—“ Then why do you take the trouble to accompany 
me ? ”—“ Sire, it is not a trouble, but an honour.”—These 
arc mere words ; you have nothint^ to do here.”—“ Sire, 1 
could not possibly decline the honourable mission with which 
the King my master has entrustc'd me.” At these words 
Napoleon turned his back on Count d'riiches.s. 

The Commissioners expected that Napoleon would be 
ready to set out without delay ; but they were deceived, 
lie a.sked for a sight of the itinerary of his route, and 
wished to make some alterations in it. The Commissioners 
were reluctant to oppose his wisli, for they liad been 
instructed to treat him with all the respect and etiquette due 
to a sovereign. They therefore sus])ended the departure, 
and, as they could not take iij)on themselves to acquiesce in 
the changes wished for by the Kmperor, they applied for 
fresh orders. On the night of the j 8th of April they received 
the.se orders, authorising them to traxel by an\’ road the 
Emperor might prefer. The de])arture was then clehnitively 
fixed for the 20th. 

Accordingly, at ten on the morning of the 20th, the 
carriages were in readiness, and the lmj)crial Guard was 
drawn up in the grand court of the ]\alace of Fontainebleau, 
called the Cour du Cheval Ihanc. All the population (if the 
Unvn and the neighbouring villages thronged round the Palace. 
Napoleon sent for (ilencral Kohler, the Austrian Commissioner, 
and said to liim, “ 1 have reflected on what 1 ought to do, and I 
am determined not to depart. The .Allies arc not faithful to 
their engagements with me. I can, therefore, rexokc my 
abdication, which was only conditional. More than a 
thou.sand addresses were delivered tome last night: 1 am 
conjured to resume the reins of government. 1 renounced 
my rights to the crown only to avert the horrors of a civil 
war, having never had any other object in view than the 
glory and happiness of PA'ancc. l^ut, seeing as I now do, 
the di.ssatisfaction inspired by the measures of the new 
Government, I can explain to my Guard the rca.sons which 
induced me to revoke my abdication. It is true that the 
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number of troops on which I can count will scarcely exceed 
30,000 men, but it will be easy for me to increase their 
numbers to 130,000. Know, then, that I can also, without 
injuring my honour, say to my Guard, that having nothing 
but the repose and happiness of the country at heart, I 
renounce all my rights, and exhort my troops to follow 
my example, and yield to the wish of the nation.” 

I heard these words reported by General Kohler himself, 
after his return from his mission. He did not disguise the 
embarrassment which this uncxi)cctcd address had occasioned; 
and I recollect having remarked at the time that had Bona¬ 
parte, at the commencement of the campaign of Paris, 
renounced his rights, and returned to the rank of citizen, the 
immense masses of the Allies must have yielded to the efforts 
of France. General Kohler also stated that Napoleon 
complained of Maria Louisa not being allowed to accompany 
him ; but at length, }’iel(ling to the reasons urged by those 
about him, he added, Well, I i)refer remaining faithful to 
my promise; but, if I hax e any new ground of complaint, I 
will free myself from all my engagements.” 

At eleven o’clock Comte dc Bussy, one of the Emperor’s 
<i 7 W('s dc camp, was sent by the Grand Marshal (General 
Bertrand) to announce that all was ready for departure. 
“Am I,” said Napoleon, “to regulate my actions by the 
(irand Marshal’s watch ? I will go when I please. Perhaps 
I may not go at all. Leave me ! ” 

All the forms of courtly etiquette which Napoleon loved 
so much were observed ; and when at length he was pleased 
to leave his cabinet to enter the sa/o?i, where the Commis¬ 
sioners were waiting, the doors were tlirown open as usual, 
and “ The Emperor” was announced ; but no sooner was the 
word uttered than he turned back again, flowevcr, he soon 
reappeared, rapidly crossed the gallery, and descended the 
staircase, and at twelve o’clock precisely he stood at the 
head of his Guard, as if at a review in the court of the 
Tuileries in the brilliant days of the Consulate and the 
Empire. 

Then took place a really moving scene—Napoleon’s 
farewell to his soldiers. Of this I may abstain from entering 
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into any details/ since thay are known everywhere, and by 
everybody, but I may subjoin the h 2 mperor’s last address to 
his old companions-in-arms, because it belongs to history. 
This address was pronounced in a voice as firm and sonorous 
as that in which Bonaparte used to harangue his troops in 
the days of his triumphs. It was as follows :— 

“Soldiers of my Old Guard, I hid you farewell. For twenty years 1 
have constantly accomj)anicd you on the road 10 honour and glory. In 
tliese latter times, as in the days of our j>rospcrity, you have invariably 
been models of courage and fidelity. W'ith men such as you our cause 
could not be lost, but the war would have been interminable ; it would 
have been civil war, and that would have entailed dec|)er misfortunes on 
France. I have sacrificed all m)^ interests to those of the f:ountry. 1 go ; 
but you, my friends, will continue to serve France. Her ha})pincss was 
my only thought. It wall still be the objcict of my wishes. Do not regret 
my fate : if 1 have ( onsented to survive, it is to scr\ e N’our glory. 1 
intend to write the history of the great achievements wc have performed 
together. Adieu, my friends. W'oukl I could ju'ess you all to my heart 

Napoleon then ordered the eagles to be brought, and 
having embraced them he added : — 

“1 embrace )()u all in the person of your General. Adieu, soldiers ! 
lie always gallant and good ! 

Napoleon’s parting words to his soldiers were, “Adieu, 
my friends. My wishes will always accompany you. Do 
not forget me.” He then stepped into his carriage accom¬ 
panied by Bertrand. 

During the first day cries of “Vive rErnpcrcur!” resounded 

^ The mutual altnclimcnl lliat cxi.^lfd between Napoleon and the famed 
Imperial Guard made this parting very painful. Having assembleil as many of 
them as he could, they were drawn out in review order. The Emperor on 
his arrival walked along in front of their line and look his last farewell. In 
doing this he betrayed great emotion, hut tears like rain poured from the eyes 
of many of the soldiery who had grown gray under arms. He is reported to 
have said, “All Euroj)e has armed against me. France herself has deserted me, 
and chosen other rulers. 1 might have maintained with you, my brave soldiers, 
a civil war for years, hut that \vould have made France wretched, be faithful 
to the new sovereign wIkuh France lias chosen. Do not lament my fate ; I shall 
always l)e happy while 1 know you are so. I could have died—nothing was 
easier—hut I will always follow the paths of honour. 1 will record with my pen 
the deeds wc have done togellier. I cannot embrace you all, but I enihrace your 
General.^’ (He i)ressed the General to his heart.) “bring hither the eagle.” 
He kissed the standard, and concluded by saying, “ Dear eagle, may the kisses I 
give you long resound in the hearts of the brave. Adieu, my children ! Adieu, 
niy brave companions! Surround me once more. Adieu!”— luiifor of 1836 
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alon^ the road, and Napoleon, resorlin^^ to his usual dissimu¬ 
lation, censured the disloyalty of the people to their legitimate 
sovereign, which he did with ill-disguised irony. The Guard 
accompanied him as far as Briare. At that place Napoleon 
invited Colonel Campbell to breakfast with him. He con¬ 
versed on tlie last war in Spain, and s[)okc in complimentary 
terms of the English nation and the military Uilents of 
Wellington. Yet by that time he must have heard of the 
battle of Toulouse. 

On the night of the 21st Napoleon slept at Nevers, 
where he was received by the acclamations of the people, who 
here, as in several other towns, mingled their cries in favour 
of their late sovereign with imprecations against the 
Commissioners of the Allies. He left Nevers at six on the 
morning of the 22d. Napoleon was now no longer escorted 
b}’’ the (jiiards, who were succeeded by a corps of Cossacks : 
the cries of “ Yive riCmpereur!” accordingly ceased, and he 
had the mortification to Iiear in its stead, “ Vivent les Allies!” 
However, T have been informed that at Lyons, through which 
the Emperor passed on the 23d at eleven at night, the cry of 
“Vive riunpereur!” was still echoed among the groups who 
assembled before the post-office during the change of horses. 

Augereau, who was still a Republican, though he accepted 
tile title of Duke of Castiglione from Napoleon, had always 
been among the discontented. On the downfall of the 
Emperor he was one of that considerable number of persons 
who turned Royalists not out of love for the Bourbons but 
out of hatred to I^onaparte. He held a command in the 
soutli when he heard of the forfeiture of Napoleon pronounced 
by the Senate, and he was one of the first to send his recog¬ 
nition to the Provisional Government. Augereau, who, like 
all uneducated men, went to extremes in everything, had 
published under his name a proclamation extravagantly 
violent and even in.sulting to the Plmperor. Whether 
Napoleon was au arc of this proclamation I cannot pretend 
to say, but he affected ignorance of the matter if he was 
informed of it, for on the 24th, having met Augereau at a 
little distance from Valence, he stopped his carriage and 
immediately alighted. Augereau did the same, and they 
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cordially embraced in the presence of the Commissioners. 
It was remarked that in saluting Na])oleon took off his hat 
and Augereau kept on his. “Where arc you going?” said 
the Emperor ; “to Court?”—“No, I am g(')ing to Lyons.”— 
“You have behaved very badly to me.” Augereau, finding 
that the Emperor addressed him in the second ])crson 
singular, adopted the same familiarity, .so tluy conversed as 
they were accustomed to do when they were both generals 
in Italy. “Of what do you complain ?” said he. “ Has not 
your insatiable ambition brought us to this? Have you not 
sacrificed everything to that ambition, even the happinc:ss of 
I'rance? I care no more for the ]k)iirbons than for you. 
All I care for is the country.” L^pon this Napoleon turned 
sharply away from the Marshal, lifted his hat to him, and 
then stepped into his carriage. The Commissioners, and all 
the persons in Napoleon’s suite, were indignant at seeing 
Augereau stand in the road still covered, with his haiuL 
behind his back, and instead of bowing, merely making a 
contemptuous salutation to Napoleon with his hand. It 
was at the Tuileries that these haught}' Republicans .should 
have shown their airs. To have done .so on the road to Elba 
was a mean insult which recoiled upon themselves.^ 

^ The following letler, taken fnnn C'nj^lain r.iii|.i;lKiin's recently |)iil)lislietl 
Selections from the Corie.s]K)iulence of llie lirNl Napolenii, indicates in emphatic 
haij^uage the Emperor's recent dissalislaclion with Marshal Auimreau when in 
coiniiiaiul at Lyoms during; the “death .slru^^le” of jSk| : - 

“To Mausual AroKUKAi . 

“NooKNr, list fi'bnuvy iSr4. 

“ . . . What ! six hours after having recei\ed the lirsl iroo])s coming from 
S|)ain you were not in tlie field ! Six hours’ rejiose was sul'licient. 1 won tin* 
action of Nanj^is with a hriji^ade of drai^oons comini; from Sjiain which, since it 
had h*fl UaytHiiie, had not unliriilled its horses. The six l)atlalions Ltf the tlivisioii 
of Nimes w’ant clothes, eiiuipment, and drilling;, .say you ? What poor jvasons 
you jrive me there, Augereau ! 1 have deslioyed 80,000 emanies with conscrij>l.s 

having nothing but kiia[).sac.ks ! 'I'lie National (iuards, say you, are pitiable; 
I have 4000 liere in louml hats, without knapsacks, in wooden shoes, but witli 
good nni.skels, anti I get a great deal out of them. There is no money, you 
continue; and where do you hope to draw money from? \'ou want waggons; 
take them wherever you can. You have no magazines ; this is tt>o ridiculous. 
I order you twelve hours after the reception of tliis lettL*r to take the field. If 
you are still Augereau of C’asliglione, keep the command, luit if yi>ur sixty years 
weigh upon you, haml over the command to your senior general. "1 lie country 
IS in danger, and can be saved by bol(lne.ss and akacrity alone. . . . 

“(Signed) Nai^oi.kon.” 
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At Valence Napoleon, for the first time, saw French 
soldiers with the white cockade in their caps. They belonged 
to Augcrcau's corps. At Orange the air resounded witli 
cries of ‘'Vive le RoiHere the gaiety, real or feigned, 
which Napoleon had hitherto evinced, began to forsake him. 

Had the lunperor arrived at Avignon three hours later than 
he did there is no doubt that he would have been massacred.^ 
He did not change horses at Avignon, through which he 
passed at five in the morning, but at St. Andiol, where he 
arrived at six'. The Emperor, who was fatigued with sitting 
in the carriage, alighted with Colonel Campbell and General 
Rcrtrand, and walked with them u\y the first hill. His 
7V7A7 f/c cliambrc^ who was also walking a little distance in 
adv'ance, met one of the mail couriers, who .said to him, 
“Those arc the limperor’s carriages coming this way?”— 
“ No, they are the equipages of the Allies.”—“ I say they 
are the Kmpeior’s carriages. I am an old soldier. I served 
in the campaign of Egypt, and 1 will save the life of my 
General,” —“ 1 tell you again they are not the Emperor’s 
carriages.”—“ Ho not attempt to deceive me ; I have just 
passed through Orgon, where the Emperor has been hanged 
in effigy. The wretches erected a scaffold and hanged a 
figure dressed in a J^^rcnch uniform covered with blood. 
Perhaps 1 may get my.sclf into a .scrape by this confidence, 
but no matter. Do you profit by it.” The courier then set 
off at full gallop. The valet dc cliainhrc took General 
]'-)rouot apart, and told him what he had heard. Drouot 
communicated the circumstance to General Bertrand, who 
himself related it to the Emperor in the presence of the 
Commissioners. The latter, justly indignant, held a sort of 
council on the highway, and it was determined that the 
lunpcror should go forward without his retinue. The valet 
de chambre was asked whether he had any clothes in the 
carriage. He produced a long blue cloak and a round hat. 
It was proposed to put a white cockade in the hat, but to 
this Napoleon would not consent He went forward in the 
.style of a courier, with Amaudru, one of the two outriders 
who had escorted his carriage, and dashed through Orgon. 

^ The I'voyalist mob of Avignon massacred Marshal Brunc in 1815 after Waterloo. 
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When the Allied Commissioners arrived there the assembled 
population were uttcrinjj exclamations of “ Down with the 
Corsican ! Down with the brigand !” The mayor of Orgon 
(the same man whom I had seen almost on his knees to 
General Bonaparte on his return from Egypt) addressed 
himself to Pelard, the Emperor s dc cliauibre, and said, 
“ Do you follow that rascal ?”—“ No,” replied l^elard, “ I am 
attached to the Commissioners of the Allied powers.”—“Ah! 
that is well I 1 should like to liang the villain with my own 
hands. Ah ! if you knew, sir, how the scoundrel has deceived 
us ! It was I who received him on his return from Egypt. 
We wished to take his horses out and draw his carriage. I 
should like to avenge myself now for the honours I rendered 
him at that time.” 

The crowd augmented, and continued to vociferate witli a 
degree of fury which may be imagined by those who have 
heard the inhabitants of the south manifest, by cries, their 
joy or their hatred. Some more violent than the rest wished 
to force Napoleon’s coachman to cry “Vive le Roi!” He 
courageously refused, though threatened with the stroke of a 
sabre, when, fortunately, the carriage being ready to start, 
he whipped the liorscs and set off at full gallop. The 
Commissioners would not breakfast at Orgon ; they paid for 
what had been prepared, and took some refreshments awa}^ 
with them. The carriages did not overtake the Emperor 
until they came to La Calade, where he had arrived a quarter 
of an hour before with Amaudru. 

They found him standing by the fire in the kitchen of the 
inn talking with the landlady. She had asked him whether 
the tyrant was soon to pass that way ? “ Ah ! sir,” said she, 

“ it is all nonsense to say we have got rid of him. I alwa}^s 
have said, and always will say, that we shall never be sure 
of being done with him until he be laid at the bottom of a 
well, covered over with stones. I wish we had him safe in 
the well in our yard. You see, sir, the Directory sent him 
to Egypt to get rid of him ; but he came back again ! And 
he will come back again, you may be sure of that, sir, 
unless-” Here the good woman, having finished skim¬ 

ming her pot, looked up and perceived that all the party 
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were standing uncovered except the individual to whom she 
had been speakinjj. She was confounded, and the embarrass¬ 
ment she experienced at havinij spoken so ill of the Emperor 
to the Emperor himself banished all her anger, and she 
lavished every mark of attention and respect on Napoleon 
and his retinue. A messenger was immediately sent to Aix 
to purchase ribbons for making white cockades. All the 
carriages were brought into the court}Mrd of the inn, and the 
gate was closed ; the landlady informed Napoleon that it 
would not be prudent for liim to venture on passing through 
Aix, where a population of more than 20,000 were waiting 
to stone him. 

Meanwhile dinner was served, and Na])olcon sat down to 
table, lie admirably disguised the agitation wliich he could 
not fail to cxj)crience, and I have been assured, by some of 
the individuals who were f)resent on that remarkable occasion, 
tliat he never made himself more agreeable. His conversation, 
which was cnriclied 1)}^ the resources of his memory and his 
imagination, charmed every one, and he remarked, with an 
air of indifrcrencc which was perhaps affected, “ 1 believe the 
new l^rcnch Government has a design on my life.” 

The Commissioners, informed of what was going on at 
Aix, ])roposed sending to the Mayor an order for closing the 
gates and adopting measures for securing the public tran¬ 
quillity. About fifty individuals had assembled round the 
inn, and one amcnig them offered to carry a letter to the 
Mayor of Aix. The Commissioners accci)ted his .services, 
and in their letter informed the Mayor that if the gates of 
the town were not closed within an hour they would advance 
with two regiments of uhlans and six i)ieces of artillery, and 
would fire upon all who might oppose them. This threat 
had the desired effect ; and the Maycjr returned for answer 
that the gates should be closed, and that he would take upon 
himself the responsibility of everything which might happen. 

The danger which threatened the Ivmperor at Aix was 
thus averted ; but there was another to be braved. During 
the seven or eight hours he passed at La Calade a consider¬ 
able number of people had gathered round the inn, and 
manifested every disposition to proceed to .some excess. 
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Most of them had in their hands five-franc pieces, in order 
to recognise the Emperor by his likeness on the coin. 
Napoleon, who had passed two nights without sleep, was in 
a little room adjoining the kitchen, where he had fallen into 
a slumber, reclining on the .shoulder i)f his chambre. 

In a moment of dejection he had said, “ I now renounce the 
political world for ever. T shall henceforth feel no interest 
about anything that may happen. At ?orto-Ecrrajo 1 may 
be happy—rnene happy than 1 have ever been ! No!—if 
the crown of I'mrope were now offered to me I would not 
accept it. I will devote myself to science. I was riglit 
never to esteem mankind! Ihit I'rancc and the French 
people—what ingratitude! I am disgusted with ambition, 
and 1 wish to rule no longer!” 

When the moment for departure arrived it was proposed 
that he should put on the greatcoat and fur cap of General 
Kohler, and that he should go into the carriage of the 
Austrian Commissioner. The Emperor, thus disguised, left 
the inn of La Calade, passing between two lines of spectators. 
On turning the walls of Aix Na})olcon had again the 
mortification to hear the cries of “ Down with the t}'rant! 
Down with Nicolas!” and these vociferations resounded at 
the distance of a quarter of a league from the town. 

lionaparte, dispirited by these manifestations of hatred, 
said, in a tone of mingled grief and contempt, “ These 
Ih'oven^als are the same furious brawlers that they used to 
be. They committed frightful massacres at the commence¬ 
ment of the Revolution. ]^h*ghteen years ago 1 came to this 
part of the country with some thousand men to deliver 
two Royalists who were to be hanged. 1 heir crime was 
having worn the white cockade. I saved them ; but it was 
nc.t without difficulty that I rescued them from the hands of 
their assailants ; and now, you sec, the)" resume the same 
excesses against those who refuse to wear the white cockade.” 
At about a league from Aix the Emperor and his retinue 
found horses and an escort of gendarmerie to conduct them 
to the chateau of Luc. 

The Princess Pauline was at the country residence of M. 
Charles, member of the Legislative Rody, near the castle of 
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Luc. On hearing of the misfortune.s of her brother she 
determined to accompany him to the isle of Elba, and she 
proceeded to Frejus to embark with him. At Frejus the 
Emperor rejoined Colonel Campbell, who had quitted the 
convoy on the road, and had brought into the port the 
English frigate the Undanuted which was appointed to 
convey the Emperor to the place of his destination. In 
spite of the wish he had expressed to Colonel Campbell he 
manifested considerable reluctance to go on board. However, 
on the 28th of April he sailed for the island of Elba in the 
Jinglish frigate, in which it could not then be said that 
Cajsar and his fortune were embarked. 

[It was on the 3d of May 1S14 that Bonaparte arrived 
within sight of Porto-Ferrajo, the capital of his miniature 
empire ; but he did not land till the next morning. At first 
he paid a short visit incognito, being accompanied by a 
sergeant’s party of marines from the Ufidauntcd. He then 
returned on board to breakfast, and at about two o’clock 
made his public entrance, the Undaunted firing a royal 
salute. 

In every particular of his conduct he paid great attention 
to the maintenance of his Imperial dignity. On landing he 
reccivxd the keys of his city of Porto-Ferrajo, and the devoirs 
of the Governor, prefect, and other dignitaries, and he pro¬ 
ceeded immediately under a canopy of State to the parish 
church, which served as a cathedral. There he heard Te 
Deiun, and it is stated that his countenance was dark and 
melancholy, and that he even .shed tcars.^ 

One of Bonaparte’s first cares was to select a flag for the 
Elbese Empire, and after .some hesitation he fixed on 
“ Argent, on a bend gules, three bees or,” as the armorial 
ensign of his new dominion. It is strange that neither he 
nor any of those whom he consulted should have been 
aware that Elba had an ancient and peculiar ensign, and it 
is still more remarkable that this ensign should be one 
singularly adapted to Bonaparte’s situation ; being no more 
than ‘‘a wheel,—the emblem,” says M. Bernaud, “of the 
vicissitudes of human life, which the Elbese had borrowed 
^ Itintraire dc Bonaparte^ ]*aris, 1814. 
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from the Egyptian mysteries.”^ This is as curious a coin¬ 
cidence as any we ever recollect to have rtiet; as the medals 
of Elba with the emblem of the wheel arc well known, we 
cannot but suppose that Bonai)artc was aware of the circum¬ 
stance ; yet he is represented as liJiving in vain made several 
anxious inquiries after the ancient arms of the island. 

During the first months of his residence there his life 
was, in general, one of characteristic activity and almost 
garrulous frankness. He gave dinners, went to balls, rode 
all day about his island, planned fortifications, aqueducts, 
lazarettos, harbours, and palaces ; and the very second day 
after he landed fitted out an expedition of a dozen soldiers 
to take possession of a little uninhabited island called 
Pianosa, which lies a few leagues from Elba; on this 
occasion he said good-humouredly, “ 7 'o///r VEurope dira quo 
fai dejd fait nnc conqnctc'' (All Europe will say I have 
already made a conquest). The cause of the island of 
I^ianosa being left uninhabited was the marauding of the 
Corsairs from the coast of Barbary, against whom Bonaparte 
considered himself fully protected by the 4th Article of the 
Treaty of Fontainebleau. 

The greatest wealth of lilba consists in its iron mines, for 
which the island was celebrated in the days of Virgil. Soon 
after his arrival Napoleon visited the mines in company with 
Colonel Campbell, and being informed that they produced 
annually about 500,000 francs he exclaimed joyfully, “These, 
then, arc my own !” One of his followers, however, reminded 
him that he had long since dispo.sed of that revenue, having 
given it to his order of the Legion of Honour, to furnish 
pensions, etc. “ Where was my head when I made that 
grant?” said he, “but I have made many foolish decrees of 
that sort! ” 

Sir Walter Scott, in telling a curious fact, makes a very 
curious mistake. “To dignify his capital,” he says, “having 
discovered that the ancient name of Porto-I'errajo was 
Comopoli (the city of Como), he commanded it to be called 
Cosmopoli, or the city of all nations.” Now the old name 
of Porto-Fcrrajo was in reality not Comopoli, but Cosmopoli, 

* Voyage (2 tile d'Elbe, par A. F. do Bernaud. I’aris, 1808. 

VOL. HI. 80 
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and it obtained that name from the IHorcntinc Cosmo de’ 
Medici, to whose ducal house lillba belonged, as an integral 
part of Tuscany. The name equally signified the city of 
Cosmo, or the cit}^ of all nations, and the vanity of the 
Medici had probabl)' been flattered b\' the double meaning 
of the appellation. But ] 5 onaparte certainly revived the old 
name, and did not add a letter to it to tlignify his little 
capital. 

'J'he household of Napoleon, though reduced to thirty-five 
persons, still represented an Imperial ('ourt. The forms and 
etiquette of the 7 ’uileries and St. Cloud were retained on 
a diminished scale, but the furniture anti internal accommo¬ 
dations of the palace arc represented as having been meaner 
by far than those of an English gentleman of ordinal'}’ rank. 
The Bod}’guard of his Imperial Majest}’ the I'anpcror of 
Elba consisted of about 700 infantry anti 80 cavalry, and to 
this hanilful t)f troops Napolet)n .seemetl to i)ay almost as 
much attention as he hatl formerl}’ given to his Grande 
y\nnec. Tlie men wcie constantly’ e.xercised, jiarticularly in 
throwing shot and shells, and lie soon bt'gan to look out for 
good recruits. 

He earl}^ announced that he would hold a Court and 
receive ladies twice a week ; the first was on the 7th of 
Ma}’, and a great concourse assembled. lk;)naparte at first 
paid great attention to the women, ])articularl}^ those who 
pr)sscsscd ];ersonal attractions, and asked them, in his rapid 
way, whether they were married ? how man}^ children they 
had, and who their husbands were? To the last question he 
received one universal answea*; it happened that every lady 
was married to a vicrchaul, but when it came to be further 
explained that they were merchant butchers and merchant 
bakers, his Imperial Majesty permitted some ex})ression of his 
dissatisfaction to csca])e him and hastily retired. On the 
4th of June there was a l.>all on board the Ih'itish frigate, in 
honour of the King s birthday ; the whc)le beauty and fashion 
of Elba were assembled, and dancing with great glee, when, 
about midnight, Bonaparte came in his barge, uncxpectedl}^ 
and ma.skcd, to join the festivity. He was very affable, and 
visited every part of the shij), and all the amusements whicli 
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had been prepared for the different classes of persons. On 
his birthday, the 15th of August, he ordered the mayor to 
give a ball, and for this purpose a temi)orary building, 
capable of holding 300 persons, was to be erected, and the 
whole entertainment, building and all, were to be at the 
expense of the inhabitants themselves. These were bad 
auspices, and accordingly the ball completely failed. Madame 
Mere, Madame l^icrtrand, and the two ladies of honour, 
attended, but not above thirty of the fair islanders, and as 
the author of the Itii/crnirr remarks, ‘‘ Lc bal fut irisic quoi- 
que Bonaparte liy pavnt pasP 

Having in an excursion reached the summit of one r)f 
the highest hills on the island, where the sea was visible all 
round him, he shook his head witli affected solemnity, and 
exclaimed in a bantering tone, “ Eh ! il faut avoncr que vion 
lie cst hicn petiteP 

On this mountain one of the party saw a little church 
in an almost inaccessible .situation, and obscrvetl that it was 
a most inconvenient site feu' a church, for surely no con¬ 
gregation could attend it. “ It is on that account the 
more convenient to the j)arson,” rcjdied Jk)napartc, “who 
may preach what stuff he ])lcascs without fear of contra¬ 
diction.’' 

As they descended the hill and met some peasants witli 
their goats who asked for charit\’, lk)na])arte told a stoiy 
which the ]M‘escnt circumstances brought to his recollection, 
that when he was crossing the Great Si. Bernard, previousl\^ 
to the battle of Marengo, he had met a goatherd, and entered 
into conversation with him. The goatherd, not knowing to 
whom he was .s])eaking, lamented his own hard lot, and 
envied the riches of some persons who actual!)' had cows and 
cornfields, l^onaixirtc in(|uired if some fairy were to offer 
to gratify all his wishes what he would ask ? The poor 
peasant expre.ssed, in his own opinion, scune veiy extrax agant 
desires, such as a dozen of cows and a good farmhouse. 
Bona])artc afterwards recollected the incident, and astonished 
the goatherd by the fulfilment of all In’s wishes. 

But all his thoughts and conversations were not as light 
and pleasant as these. Sometimes he would involve himself 
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in an account of the last campaign, of his own views and 
hopes, of the defection of his marshals, of the capture of 
Paris, and finally of his abdication ; on these he would talk 
by the hour with great earnestness and almost fury, exhibit¬ 
ing in very rapid succession traits of eloquence, of military 
genius, of indignation, of vanity, and of selfishness. With 
regard to the audience to whom he addressed these tirades 
he was not very particular. 

The chief violence of his rage seemed to be directed 
against Marshal Marmont, whom, as well as Augereau, he 
sometimes called by names too gross for repetition, and 
charged roundly with treachery.^ Marmont, when he could 
no longer defend Paris by arms, saved it by an honourable 
capitulation ; he preserved his army for the service of his 
country and when everything else w^as lost stipulated for 
the safety of Bonaparte. This last stipulation, how^ever, 
Bonaparte affected to treat with contempt and indignation.— 
Editor r?/ 1836 editionI\ 

’ IMarmont’s conduct has been dealt with in the note at p. 154. Marmont 
himself acknowledges the general feclinj^ against him ; see his Memoirs, tome vii. 
p. 57. lie however tries to represent Kapoleoii as soon j)ardonjng him, or as 
overlooking his conduct. 'J’hus he says that Na])(>Iec)ii si)okc to Drouot and to 
Cihiiisel as if his abuse of Marmont had only been assumed for a purpose, and 
that Marmont would rejoin his i)arty, whtm he would have much pleasure in 
embracing him. With touching modesty Marmont repeats the following descrip¬ 
tions of him by Najudeon. “ ‘Marmont is a very clever man, with much talent, 
yes, with much talent.’ . . . The Duke of Vicenza has several times told me that 
Na]M)Ieoii had said to him that I was the only tuie of liis Marshals who imder- 
.stood him, and with whom he liked to talk of war.” 

Marmont, indeed, says that even after the desertion of iJourmont Napoleon, 
speaking of him and Victor, said, “ Iktwcrn the blues and whites there is w'ar to 
the death. If things go well, all our side will return to us ” {Marmont, tome vii. 
pp. 151-154). But this last sjjeeeh does not seem so comjdinientary as 
Marmont believed. It is more like Napoleon’s answer when asked by O’Meara 
if Savary would have been faithful to him, when lie said that Savary might have 
been, and certainly would have been, if he (Napoleon) had been successful. 
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Changes produced by time—C^^rrespondencc between the Provisional tiovernnient 
anil Hartwell—Louis XVIIT.\ lecrption in London—His arrival at Calais 
—iJerthier’s address to the Kin^ at (.^>m])ie^ne—My ]>re.sentation to his 
Mnjesly at Si. Ouen — Louis W'lH.’s entry into Paris—t’nex])ected 
dismissal from my ])osi M. «le'balleyiand's (lej)arture for the ('ori^ress of 
\’ieima—Si^ns of a I'ommolion—Impossibility of seeing M. de Placas—'J'hc 
Abbe b'leiiriel—Unanswered letters—My letter to M, de Talleyrand at 
Vienna. 

No power is so great as that resulting from the cliangcs 
produced by time. Wise policy consists in directing that 
power, but to do so it is requisite to know tlic wants of tlic 
age. I'or this reason Louis X\T 1 L appeared, in the eyes of 
all sensible persons, a monarch expressly formed for the 
circumstances in which we stood after the fall of Napoleon.^ 
In the winter of 1813-14 some Royalist proclamations 
Iiad been circulated in Paris, and as they contained the 
germs of those liopes which the Charter, had it been exe¬ 
cuted, was calculated to realise, the police opposed their 
circulation, and I recollect that, in order to multiply the 
number of copies, m}" family and I daily devoted some hours 
to transcribing them. After the definitive declaration of 
Alexander a very active correspondence ensued between the 
Provisional Government and Hartwell, and Louis XVIIl. 

^ Louis XVIIL wus (U'fii-icnt in some qualities wliidi it mi^ht liave been well 
for him to have possesseil. 'I'he IJarim de \'ilrolles, who was venturing; his life 
for his dream of what the IJourbons must be, ^ives us an idea of his own dis¬ 
enchantment. “The Comte d’Artois told me that the Kini; often suffered from 
the {^oiit, sometimes so much as not to be able to walk. My astonishment was 
such that I could not conceal it. 1 jumped up and recoiled soum paces. ‘ What,* 
said J, with too much vivacity, ‘tlic King cannot walk, but at least he can ride !’ 
—‘Not at all,’ answered the Prince. ‘ My Ciod,’ cried 1 , ‘what will become of 
us?”’ {VilroUes^ p. 202). 
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was even preparing to embark for Bordeaux when he 
learned the events of the 31st of March. That news in¬ 
duced the King to alter his determination, and he soon 
quitted his retirement to proceed to London.^ Louis XVIII. 
and the Prince Regent of England exchanged the orders of 
the Holy Ghost and the Garter, and I believe I may affirm 
that this was the first occasion on which any but a Catholic 
Prince was invested wn'th the order of the Holy Ghost. 

Louis XVIII. embarked at Hover on board the Royal 
Sovereign^ and landed at Calais on the 24th of April. I 
need not enter into any description of the enthusiasm which 
his presence excited ; that is generally knowm through the 
reports of the journals of the time. It is very certain that 
all rational persons saw' w-ith satisfaction the Princes of the 
House of Bourbon reascend the throne of their ancestors, 
enlightened b\' experience and misfortune, which, as some 
ancient philosopher observes, are tlie best counsellors of kings.” 

1 had received a letter addressed to me from London by 
the Due dc Huras, pointing out the route which Louis 
XVIII. was to pursue from Calais to Paris. In this he said, 
“ After the /.eal, monsieur, you have shown for the service of 
the King, I do not doubt your activity to prevent his suffer¬ 
ing in any w'ay at a moment so happy and interesting for 
every Frenchman.” The King^s wishes on this subject were 
scrupulously fulfilled, and I recollect wn’th pleasure the zeal 
with w'hich my directions w-ere executed by all the persons 
in the service of the Post-office. His Majesty stopped for a 
short time at Amiens, and then proceeded to Cornpiegne, 
where the Ministers and Marshals had previously arrived to 

^ The entrance of Louis XVITT. into London was a triumphal one. The 
waving of wliitc handkerchiefs, llie display of whitv cockades, were prodigious. 
We never .saw .such an exhibition (jf linen, iiiu.slin, and silks—all iJourbonically 
white .—Editor of 1836 edition. 

2 The enlightenment of the Royalists is deliciously painted by Puymaigre (p. 
173). I remember that one of my comnades, who .since the di.sbandiiient of the 
army of Conde had not left his chateau of Vivarais, said gravely to me one day 
(1814), ‘ Parldt’u^ the King is very kind to trouble himself about his Charter. To 
end all our debates, I should only have a law com])o.sed of two articles. First, 
eveiything in FVance is re-establislied as it was on the 13th of July 17S9.’—‘And 
the second?’—‘The second is even .shnjder. My Ministers of War, Interior, 
and of the Finances, etc., arc charged with the execution of the present ordon- 
nance,^ And yet this man was no fool, but his ideas had petrified, and to him 
nothing had changed.” 
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present to him their homage and the assurance of their 
fidelity. Kerthier addressed the King in the name of the 
Marshals, and said, among other things, “that France, 
groaning for five and twcMity years under tlie weight of the 
misfortunes that oppressed her, had anxiously looked forward 
to the happy day w'hich she now saw^ dawning.” IkTthier 
might justly have said for “ ten years”; but at all events, 
even had he spoken the truth, it w\'is ill placed in the mouth 
of a man whom the ]Cm])eror had constantly loaded w'ith 
favours. The Finperor Alexander also went to Compiegne to 
meet Louis XVIII., and the two monarchs dined together. 

1 did not go to ('(anpiegne because the business which I 
had constantly to ex(‘cute did not permit me to leave Paris 
for so long an intcawal as that journey w’ould have required, 
but I was at St. Ouen when l.oiiis XVII I. arrived on the 
2d of May. There I had to congratulate myself on being 
remembered by a man to whom 1 was fijrtunate enough to 
render some seiwicc at Hamburg. As the King entered the 
salon through w’hich he had to pass to go to the dining¬ 
room M. Hue reengnising nu' .said to his Majesty, “There 
is M. de Bourrienne.” Hie King then stepping up to me 
said, “Ah! M. de Bourrienne, I am very glad to sec you. 
I am aw^'irc of the services you have rendered me in 
Hamburg and Paris, and 1 shall feel much pleasure in 
testifying iny gratitude.” ^ 

At St. Ouen Louis XVIIT. promulgated the declara¬ 
tion which preceded the Charter, and which repeated the 
sentiments expres.sed by the King lwcnt\’ years before, in 
the Declaration of Colmar. It was also at St. Ouen that 
project of a Constitution w as presented to him by the Senate 
in which that body, to justify in iXtrcniis its title of con¬ 
servative, stipulated for the preservation of its revenues and 
cndmvmcnts. 

On the 3d of May Louis XVIII. made his solemn en¬ 
trance into Paris, the Duchesse d’Angouleme being in the 
carriage with the King. His Majesty proceeded first to 

^ liourrienne’s enemies naturally .seize on lliis speech to rcniiml us that the 
services rendered at Hamburg to Louis XV 111 , were done at a time when he 
was in the service of Napoleon. 
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Notre Dame. On arriving at the Pont Neuf he saw 
the model of the statue of Henri IV. replaced, on the 
pedestal of which appeared the following words : Ludovico 
reduce, licnricus redivivus, which were suggested by M. de 
Lally-Tollendal, and were greatly preferable to the long and 
prolix inscription comj^osed for the bronze statue.^ 

The King’s entrance into Paris did not excite so much 
enthusiasm as the entrance of Monsieur. In the places 
through which I passed on the 3d of May astonishment 
seemed to be the j)revailing feeling among the people. The 
abatement of public enthusiasm was more perceptible a short 
time after, when Louis XVIII. restored “the red corps” wdiich 
Louis XVI. had sui.)prcsscd long before the Revolution. 

It was not a little extraordinary to see the direction of 
the Government consigned to a man who neither had nor 
could have any knowledge of PTance. P>om the commence¬ 
ment M. dc Placas affected ministerial omnipotence.- When 

1 The iiisrrijjtioii in quesHnn, a ha|)j)y one, was really composed hy Jleu^not, 
who was miith disgusted Ijy Jvully's claiming it, and his com])laints reached the 
King. “Louis X\'J IT., who .attached imjK)rtance to small literary matters, for 
he Ihoiigljt them some of the riches that existed before 17S9, s])()ke of it to M. 
L.al]y, and lie eloquently jiroved to his Majesty that in a kingdom like his, in 
which there w'cre so many men of genius, it was not suq^rising that they should 
sometimes clasli ” vol. ii. ])]>. 137-139). 

^ Casimir, (^omte, later, 1821, Due, de IJl.acas d’Aulps (1770-1839), had suc¬ 
ceeded the Comte, later Due, d’Avaray, as favourite of J.ouis X VIIT., and in 1814 
In-cMme his factotum. He has been so thoroughly w ell abuseil f(»r pride, ignorance, and 
carelessness that it is im])ossibk: not to believe with IMarmont that he has suffered 
for some of the faults of others. Thus it is said that the Abl>e de JVlontesquiou, 
Minister of the Interior, kejH on his table, without o])ening them, the des])atches 
of M. de Ikmlhillier, then J’refet of the Var, which told liim a fortnight before¬ 
hand (jf the ydans iif “ the man of I'dba,” and similar neglect was shown to the 
reports of (General llnislart, connnandant of C’orsica, on the same subject 
viai^rc, p. 182). Kor some account of lllacas see j). 200 \ J\larmonf, 

tome vii. pp. 21 and 112; 'J'hicrs, tome xviii. p. 92. He w'as dismissed in 
1815, became Ambassador in Koine and N.aples wdth large gifts from his master, 
followed the exiled family in 1S30, and died at (lorilz in 1839. l*art of 
Marmont’s scheme for defenrling Louis XVIII. in the Tuilcries in 1815 see 
farther on, on the return of Na])oleon from Elba, hinged on the forcible removal 
of Jilacas (Theirs, tome xix. ];. 211). 

How little it wms known in Lrance what the IJourbons w'ere is shown hy the 
following sjiecch of Talleyrand when first told of the influence of Klacas while the 
King w'as still in England. “ Who is this IJlacas? I do not know where he comes 
from, and care little enough to know. We are going to enter on a constitutional 
government, where inlluence will he proportioned to capacity. Men wall for the 
future have to take their places by public speaking and business ” (Beugnot, vol. 
ii. p. 127). Talleyrand soon knew differently; indeed Louis seems to have 
wished in 1815 to have got rid of Talleyrand and to have kept Blacas. 
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I went on the iith of May to the Tuilerics to present, as 
usual, my portfolio to the King, in virtue of my privilege of 
transacting business with the sovereign, M. de IMacas wished 
to take the portfolio from me, which appeared to me the 
more surprising as, during the seven days I had the honour 
of coming in contact with Louis XVIIL, his Majesty had 
been pleased to bestow many compliments upon me. I at 
first refused to give up the portfolio, but M. de Blacas told 
me the King had ordered him to receive it; 1 then, of course, 
yielded the point. 

However, it was not long before I had experience of a 
courtier’s revenge, for two days after this circumstance, that 
is to say, on the 13th of May, on entering my cabinet at the 
usual hour, I mechanically took up the Mouiicnr, which I 
found lying on my desk. On glancing hastily over it what 
was my astonishment to find that the Comte h'errand had 
been appointed llireclor of the Post-office in my stead. 
Such was the strange mode in which M. de Placas made 
me feel the promised gratitude of the sovereign. Certainly, 
after my proofs of lo}’alty, which a year afterwards procured 
for me the honour of being outlawed in quite a special 
way, I had reason to complain, and 1 might have said Sic 
VOS non vobis as justly as \'irgil when he alluded to the 
unmerited favours lavished by Augustus on the Mexvii and 
Bavii of his time. 

The measures of Government .soon excited complaints in 
every c[uartcr. The usages of the old system were gradually 
restored, and ridicule being mingled with more serious con¬ 
siderations, Paris was speedily inundated with caricatures and 
pamphlets.^ However, tranquillity prevailed until the month 
of September, when M. de Talleyrand departed for the 
Congress of Vienna. Then all was disorder at the Tuileries. 
Every one feeling himself free from restraint, wished to play 
the statesman, and Heaven knows how many follies were 
committed in the absence of the .schoolmaster. 

Under a feeble Government there is but one step from 

^ A little politic.-il journal, called the Naiu Jaum\ or Yellow Dwarf, exercLsed 
much influence at this i)eriod .—Editor of 1836 edition. See Metternich, vol. iii. 
P. 31 - 
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discontent to insurrection, under an imbecile Government 
like that of France in 1814, after the departure of M. dc 
Talleyrand, conspiracy has free scope.’ During the summer 
of 1814 were initiated the events which reached their climax 
on the 20th of March 1815. I almost fancy I am dreaming 
when I look back on the miraculous incapacity of the persons 
who were then at the head of our Government. The emi¬ 
grants, who, as it has been truly said, had neither learned nor 
forgotten anything, came back with all the absurd pretensions 
of Coblcntz. Their silly vanity reminded one of a character 
in one of Voltaire’s novels who is continually saying, “ Un 
hominc commv inoi P' These people were so engrossed with 
their pretended merit that they were blind to everything else. 
They not only disregarded the wishes and the wants of 
France, which in overthrowing the Empire hoped to regain 
liberty, but they disregarded every warning they had received." 

I recollect one circumstance which was well calculated to 
excite susj)icion. Frince Eugene proposed going to the 
waters of Flombicrcs to join his sister Ilortcnse. The 
horsc.s, the carriages, and one of the Prince’s aides dc camp 

^ There is no dmibt tluiL Talleyrand's absence al Vienna was disastrous for ihe 
TJourboiis ; see for cxanii)Ic the difficulties with the Ministers f«)r want of any head, 
'I'alleyrand's Coyrcsf'ondcwt^ v(d, i. pp. 189, 190, etc. As the Duke of Wellinj;- 
ton said, the thiny; wanted above all others was a Ministry. “There are Ministers, 
but no Ministry” ('I'aHeyrand's (Sorrcspomience^ vol. ii. p. 2). See also Bcnf[noi, 
vol. ii. pp. 264, 265, for the position taken up by Talleyrand when he did return. 
“ He started as if fr(jni a settleil ])oint, from the assumption that after his de¬ 
parture for the Congress of Vienna the (lovernment had fjoiie fr(.)m one folly to 
another.” He even told the Comte d’Artois, in full council, Since his Royal 
Highness has placed the discussion on that footing, Monsieur has done a great 
deal of harm.” 

^ (.)ne of the ways in which the Rourbons disgusted the army was the manner 
in which military rank was given to former who had never served, or 

who had only served in the lower ranks. Roth Marmont and Vitrolles put 
this down to the error of T.ouis XVII1. in adopting uniform for his own dress in¬ 
stead of the former dress coal. Kvery courtier w'anted uniform, and as short hair 
was also adopted, they required epaulettes, and handsome epaulettes. For the 
offence thus given to the old officers .see Maniionty tome vii. p. 46 ; Vitrolks^ 
tome i. p. 203 ; and ruywaiip'e, p. 172. Another very sore point was changing 
the number of the regiments, simj)]y for the love of uniformity, because some of 
the numbers had disappeared by reductions. “ After long wars,” says Marmont 
(tome vii. p. 74), the numbers of regiments have become their names to which 
remembrances of acquired glory become attached, and to take them away was to 
gratuitously wound noble and legitimate sentiments. The first act of Napoleon, 
after liis return during the Ce^it Jonrs^ was to restore to every corps its lost former 
number.” 
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had already arrived at IMornbieres, and his residence was 
prepared ; but he did not go. Eugene had, no doubt, re¬ 
ceived intimation of his sister's intrigues with some of the 
individuals of the late Court of Na])olcon who were then at 
the waters, and as he had determined to reside quietly at 
the Court of his father-in-law, without meddling with public 
affairs, he remained at Munich. This fact, however, passed 
off unnoticed. 

At the end of 1814 unequivocal indications of a great 
catastrophe were observable. About that time a man, whom 
I much esteem, and with whom I have always been on terms 
of friendship, said to me, “You see how things'are going on; 
they are committing fault ui)on fault, ^"ou must be con¬ 
vinced that such a state of things cannot last long, between 
ourselves, I am of opinion that all will be ovea* in the month of 
March ; that inontli will repair the disgrace of last March. 
We shall then, once for all, be delivered from fanaticism and 
the emigrants. You see the intolerable sj)irit of hy])ocrisy 
that prevails, and )’ou know that the intlucnce of the i)riests 
is, of all things, the most hateful to the nation. W’e have 
gone back a long way within the last eight months. I fear 
you will repent of having taken too active a part in affairs at 
the commencement of the present year. Yc)u see we have 
gone a very different way from what \a)u expected. How¬ 
ever, as I have often told you before, you had good reason 
to complain ; and after all, you acted to the best of your 
judgment.” 

I did not attach much importance to this prediction of a 
change in the month of March. 1 dcjdored, as every one 
did, the inconceivable errors of “ Ferrand and Company,”^ 
and I hoped that the Government would graduallx' return to 
those principles which were calculated to conciliate the feel¬ 
ings of the people. A few days after another of my friends 
called on me. He had exercised important functions, and 
his name had appeared on a proscription list. He had 
claims upon the Government, which was by no means favour- 

^ Ferrand was so encrusted in old prejudices that he said one day, in llie pre¬ 
sence of several persons, that the Charter would have been a very good thing if it 
had been duly registerccl by the Parliament of Paris.— Bourrieum. 
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ably disposed towards him. I asked him how things were 
going on, and he replied, “Very well; no opposition is made 
to my demands. I have no reason to complain.” This re¬ 
minded me of the man in the Lettres Pn^sancs^ who ad¬ 
mired the excellent order of the finances under Colbert 
because his pension was promptly paid. I congratulated my 
friend on the justice which the Government rendered him, as 
well as on the justice which he rendered to the Government, 
and I remarked that if the same course were adopted towards 
every one all parties would speedily be conciliated. “ 1 do 
not think so,” said my friend. “ If the Government persist 
in its present course it cannot possibly stand, and we .shall 
have the Emperor back again.”—“That,” said I, “would be 
a very great misfortune ; and even if .such were the wi.sh of 
hVance, it would be opposed by Europe. You who are so 
devotedly attached to lYance cannot be indifferent to the 
danger that would threaten lier if the presence of Bonaparte 
should bring the foreigners back again. Can you endure to 
think of the dismemberment of our country?”—“That they 
would never dare to attempt. ] 5 ut you and I can never 
agree on the question of the Emperor and your Bourbons. 
We take a totally different view of the matter. You had 
cau.se to complain of Bonaparte, but 1 had only reason to be 
satisfied with him. 13 ut tell me, what would you do if he 
were to return?”—“ Ikmaparte return!”—“Ye.s.”—“Upon 
my word, the best thing 1 could do would be to set off as 
speedily as 1 could, and that is certainly what I should do. 
I am thoroughly convinced that he would never pardon me 
for the part I have taken in the Restoration, and I candidly 
confess that I should not hesitate a moment to save my life 
by leaving France.”—“ Well, you are wrong, for I am con¬ 
vinced that if you would range yourself among the number 
of his friends you might have whatever you wished—titles, 
honours, riches. Of this I could give you assurance.”—“ All 
this, I must tell you, does not tempt me. I love PVance as 
dearly as you do, and I am convinced that she can never be 
happy under Bonaparte. If he sliould return I will go and 
live abroad.” 

This is only part of a conversation which lasted a con- 
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siderable time, and, as is often the case after a long discus¬ 
sion, my friend retained his opinion, and I mine. However, 
this second warning, this hypothesis of the return of Bona¬ 
parte, made me reflect, and I soon received another hint 
which gave additional weight to the preceding ones. An 
individual with whom I was well acquainted, and whom I 
knew from his principles and connections to be entirely de¬ 
voted to the royal cause, communicated to me some extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances which he said alarmed him. Among 
other things he said, “ The day before yesterday I met 
Charles de Labedoycre, who, you know, is my intimate friend. 

I remarked that he had an air of agitation and abstraction. 

1 invited him to come and dine with me, but he declined, 
alleging as an excuse that we should not be alone. He then 
asked me to go and dine with him yesterday, as he wanted 
to talk with me. 1 accepted his invitation, and we conversed 
a long time on political affairs and the situation of France. 
You know my sentiments are quite the reverse of his, so we 
disputed and wrangled, though we are still very good friends. 
But what alarms me is, that at parting Charles pressed my 
hand, saying, ‘ Adieu ; to-morrow I set off for Grenoble. 
In a month you will hear something of Charles de Labe- 
doyerc,’ ” 

These three successive communications appeared to me 
very extraordinary. The two first were made to me by 
persons interested in the event, and the third by one who 
dreaded it. They all presented a .striking coincidence with 
the intrigues at Blombiercs a few months before. In the 
month of January I determined to mention the business to 
M. de Blaca.s, who then engrossed all credit and all power, 
and through whose medium alone anything could reach the 
sovereign. I need scarcely add that my intention was 
merely to mention to him the facts without naming the indi¬ 
viduals from whom I obtained them. After all, however, M. 
de Blacas did not receive me, and I only had the honour of 
speaking to his secretary, who, if the fact deserve to be re¬ 
corded, was an abbe named Fleuriel. This personage, who 
was an extraordinary specimen of impertinence and self-con¬ 
ceit, would have been an admirable study for a comic poet. 
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He had all the dignity belonging to the great secretary of a 
great Minister, and, with an air of indifference, he told me 
that the Count was not there ; but M. de Blacas was there, 
and I knew it. 

Devoted as [ was to the cause of the Bourbons, I thought 
it my duty to write that very day to M. de Blacas to re¬ 
quest an interview ; I received no answer. Two days after 
I wrote a second letter, in which 1 informed M. de Blacas 
that J had soinetliing of the greatest importance to communi¬ 
cate to him ; this letter remained unnoticed like the first. 
Unable to account for this strange treatment I again re¬ 
paired to the ]\'iviIlon de J^'lore, and requested the Abbe 
h'leuricl to explain to me if he could the cause of his master’s 
silence. “ Sir,” said he, “ 1 received your two letters, and 
laid them bc^forc the Count; I cannot tell why he has not 
sent you an answer ; but Monsieur Ic Comte is so much en¬ 
gaged. . . . Monsieur le Comte is so overwhelmed with 

business that-” — "'Monsieur le Comte may, perhap.s, 

,rc])ent of it. (lood morning, sir!” 

I thus had personal experience of the truth of what 1 had 
often heard respecting M. de ]^lacas. That favourite, who 
succeeded Comte d’Avaray, enjoyed the full confidence of the 
King, and concentrated the sovereign power in his own 
cabinet. The only means of transmitting any communica¬ 
tion to Louis XVIll. was to get it addressed to M. de Blacas 
by one of his most intimate friends. 

Coininced as 1 was of the danger that threatened h>ance, 
and unable to break through the blockade which M. de IMacas 
had formed round the person of the King, I determined to 
write to M. de Talleyrand at Vienna,^ and acquaint him with 

1 Talleyrand liad on this ocrnsiini but link* of that roivsi<;bl i^LMierally attributed 
to liiin, and lu- sreans t'» have Dot tlreaiiit of the aj)j>roacliiM_i^ calastrnjdie. When 
informed by Metlernieli of the de]).irture of Napoleon from Klba the following 
conver.^ation took ])laee. Talleyrainl l>o you kjiow where Napoleon is go¬ 
ing?” Metternieh The despuich does not say anything about it.” Talley¬ 
rand “He \\ill embark (disembark?) somewhere on the coast of Italy, and 
throw himself into S\vil/erl:in<l.” Melternirh —“ J Je will go straight to J’aris” 
vol. i. ]). 1155). d'his is not f|uite in agreement with Talleyrand’s 
own account ('ralleyrand's Corn sfHnidnhr, vol. ii, ]). 71), where he says he learnt 
the news first from a note of J’rinci‘ Metternieh, “To whom 1 replied that 1 saw' 
from the date that Uonajiarte’s eseajie was connected wath Mmat’s asking Austria 
to permit Ids troojis to pass through her provinces.” Hut, in the s])int of the 
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the communications that had been made to me. M. de 
Talleyrand corresponded directly with the Kinc^, and I doubt 
not that my information at len^irtli reached the cars of his 
Majesty. But when Louis XVI 11 . was informed of what 
was to happen it was too late to avert tlie dan^c^cr. 

answer attributed to him by Metternieh, lie informs the Kinp; that Ik; “cannot 
believe that ho (Nai»(jleon) would dare to make any :ittemj)l iijuui our soutlierii 
jirovinces ” (vol. ii. |». 72). At p. 108 of the same volume he tells Jaiieoiirt 
that “We have no reason to fear; our cau^e is safe,” and, “1 think this last 
dreadful attem])t of lionniiarte's will not last lon^.” 



CHAPTER XVI.' 


1814-1815. 

Napoleon at Elba—TTis conversations and transactions there—His escape from 
Elba—Ilis landing near Cannes—March on l^iris. 

Lord PLliRlNC/rON visited Napoleon at Elba in the winter of 
1814, and the memoranda of his conversations with the 
ex-Emperor ^ive an interesting picture of Napoleon’s feel¬ 
ings at this time and reflections on past events. 

“ roRTO-FKRRAjo, Monday^ Gfh December 1814. 

“ I went by appointment at eight o’clock in the evening 
to the palace, and after waiting a few minutes was showm 
into the room of Napoleon. 

‘‘After some questions about myself and my family, he 
asked eagerly about PVance, saying, ‘ Tell me frankly, are they 
contented ?’ I said, ‘ Comme ca! He replied, ‘ They cannot 
be ; they have been too much humbled by the peace—they 
have had a king imposed upon them, and imposed upon them 
by England. Lord Wellington’s appointment must be very 
galling to the army, and so must the great attentions shown 
him by the King, as if opposing his own feelings to those of 
the country.^ The Bourbons were not calculated to be pop¬ 
ular with a people like the French.’ Madame d’Angouleme, 
he had heard, was plain and awkward. ‘ For the angel of 
peace a witty or a pretty woman was required at least.’ The 
King and Monsieur were too much influenced by priests. 
The Due d’AngouJemc, be had been told, was weak, ‘and the 
Due dc Berry, according to report, has been committing a 
great many follies of late.’ Besides, they had been the 

1 This chapter first appears in the edition of 1834, and is not by M. de 
Bourrienne. 

2 As British Ambassador on the conclusion of the campaign of 1814. 
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instruments of makinj^ a peace on terms to which he (Napo¬ 
leon) never would have consented ; giving up Belgium, which 
the nation had been taught to consider as an integral part 
of the dominions of France, and of which it w^ould never 
quietly submit to be stripped. He said he spoke not from 
what he had heard, ^ for 1 have no new s except from the 
ncw\si3apcrs, or from the rej^orts of travellers ; but I know 
the French character w'cll : it is not proud, like the English, 
but it is much more vainglorious ; vanity is its principal 
feature, and the vanity of a Frenchman makes him capable 
of undertaking anytliing.’ The army w as naturally attached 
to him (Napoleon), ‘for I had been their comrade. 1 had 
had some success w ith them, and they kneW’ that I recom¬ 
pensed them handsomely : but at present tliey feel that they 
arc nothing. There are at this moment in JTance 700,000 
men wdio have borne arms, and the last campaigns have 
only served tc; show’ them how' superior they arc to their 
enemies. They render justice to the valour of j’our Briti.sh 
troops ; but they despise all the rest’ ” ‘ 

This last assertion was, doubtless, insincere. More than 
one bloody cam])aign had taught the J’’rench soldiery that 
the Russians and tlieir iron columns were not to be de¬ 
spised, and in the course of the war in 1S13 and 1814 the 
Austrians and Ih'ussians (particularly the latter) had com¬ 
manded respect. 

Bonaparte then talked about the conscription, and spoke 
of corps of a higher description for gentlemen to serve in, 

“ For,” said he, “1 know it is hard for a gentleman to be 
taken for a common soldier.” He said he had always been 

* The Allies most impruilcnlly restored, wilhoiil any stipulalion ^^halever, all 
the hrench prisoners they liail lakeii diirini^ llie ^^ar. In thi.s manner more than 
150,000 men, for the nu)>t ]»art tried s(.)ldieis, A\ere llnown like a l;na-slreani 
mto I'rnnee, where they su(»n nj»enly e\pres*-eil their i>ld entliii>iasin lor Xapo- 
leon, and their contempt and l.atied of the new (loverninenl. 'They tna^ted the 
ex-Lmperor as “the l.iille ptnal," i»r **<'mporal Xiulel," and they con- 
hdently repeated wherexcr they went, “lie will toniehaek wiih the >prin^.'* 

I was inipossihle to prove to 'liese men that h.id llu v i'een pre-oent in t ranee, 
instead of beiiij;, .as they were, prisoners to the l\U'>si.mN, llie rmssian'., anil the 
nsliians, l*aris could ever ha\e been taken b\ the Allies ; there was no eon- 
vini.in^ them that Na[)()leon had tioi been betrayed, for when vlid the h'rench 
ever acknowiedge to have been defeated, except through treachery .^—Editor of 
1836 edilion, i - 
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dcsirous of bringing forward the nobility, and that he had 
had in his army many young men of old families who 
behaved very well. 

“ He felt tliat France wanted an aristocracy : ‘ but for 
that it required time. I have made Princes and Dukes, and 
given them large estates, but 1 could not make real noble¬ 
men of them.’ He meant, however, gradually to have inter¬ 
married tlicm with the old nobility, as he had done in some 
instances, ‘ and if,’ said he, ‘ the twenty years I demanded 
for the grandeur of I'rancc had been granted me, I would 
have done a good deal: but fate has determined othcn\n'se.’ 
The King, he thought, ought to follow the same plan, instead 
of advancing those so much who, for the last twenty years, 
had been ' buried in the garrets of London.’ 

“He considered the House of Peers as the great bulwark 
of the Jinglish Constitution, ‘ but in ITance,’ he observed, ‘ I 
could make you forty Senates just as good as the one they 
have got.’ 

“He had read most of the pamf)hlets published in France 
since his abdication. ^ Some of them,’ said he, ‘ call me a 
traitor—a coward ; but it is only truth that wounds—the 
I'l'cnch well know that I am no coward. The wisest plan 
of the Bourbons would be to follow, with regard to me, the 
same rule I observed with respect to them, which was not to 
suffer people to speak either ill or well of them.’ 

“ Speaking of the finances of ITance, Napoleon said, 
‘ All that I directed to be printed ui)on this subject is strictly 
true.’ The civil list was 30,000,000 francs, but the ex¬ 
penditure seldom exceeded 18,000,000, and with that he 
had completed two or three of the palaces. His table cost 
1,000,000 francs. His stable and c/iassCy including 700 
horses, 2,000,000. Besides this he had the disposal of the 
^ Domaifics cxtraordinaiml a fund of 200,000,000, out of 
which he made presents, and rewarded those who distin¬ 
guished themselves. To my question, ‘Whence was this 
fund derived ?’ he answered, ‘ Out of the contributions of 
my enemies. Austria, for two treaties of peace, paid me 
by secret articles 300,000,000 francs, and Ih'ussia just as 
enormously.’ I inquired if he had received anything from 
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Russia? Me said, 'No !’ I asked him what he thought of 
the Emperor Alexander. ‘Oh, he is a true Greek! one 
cannot rely on him. lie is, however, intelligent, and has 
certain liberal ideas with which he was imbued by one of our 
I'rench pJiilosophes —l.aharpe, who brought him up. But 
he is so fickle that one can never know whether the senti¬ 
ments he utters proceed from his real conviction or from a 
species of vanity to put himself in contrast with his real 
position.’ 

" In elucidation of this he mentioned an argument they 
had had upon forms of Government, in which Alexander 
maintained a preference for elective monarchy. His (Napo¬ 
leon’s) o])inion was quite contrary, for ‘ wlio is fit to be so 
elected ? A Caesar or an Alexander, wlio is not to be found 
once in a century: so that the election must after all be a 
matter of cliance, and the law of succession is siirel)' better 
than the dice.’ During the fortnight that they were at 
Tilsit the two ]Mn])erors dined together nearly every day, 

‘ but we rose early from table to get rid of the King of 
Prussia, who bored us. Abcait nine o’clock the Emperor 
Alexander returned in j)lain clothes to drink tea with me, 
and remained conversing very agreeably on different subjects, 
for the most part philosophical or political, sometimes till 
two or three o’clock in the morning.’ The Emperor Erancis, 
he said, had more honest)’ but less capacity. ' T would rely 
upon him sooner than on the other, and if he gave me his 
word to do such or such a thing, I would be persuaded that at 
the moment of giving it he meant to keep it; but his mind 
is very limited—no energy—no character.’ The King of 
Prussia he called ‘ un caporall without an idea beyond the 
dress of a soldier, and ‘ infinitely the greatest fool of the three.’ 
The Archduke Charles was ' ?/// esprit irh-mcdiocrcl who 
had, however, on some occasion, shown himself not to be 
without military talent. 

“ He spoke lightly of the talents of his Marshals, but 
having once elevated them it had been his .system to main¬ 
tain them. He had always been indulgent respecting 
military errors, as he evinced in not removing Marmont 
from his command after the loss of his artillery at Laon, 
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which he now believed to have been treachery. He said 
that Augercau was a ‘ mmivais sitjcf' who, he thought, had 
made his terms a month before he declared himself. He 
spoke well of Massena. ‘I believe he behaved well, as did also 
Marshals Soult and Davoust.' I asked if he was not sur¬ 
prised at Berthier having been among the first to welcome 
the King’s arrival. He answered with a smile,' I have been 
told he has committed some follies of the kind, but his 
head is not a strong one. 1 had promoted him more than 
he deserved because I found his pen useful. Besides, 1 
assure you, he is a good fellow, and if he saw me he would 
be the first to cxj^rcss regret for what he has done, with 
tears in his eyes.’ 

“ I asked him what he thought of the King of Spain 
(Ferdinand)? He said he was not without natural parts, but 
ignorant and bigoted from the faults of his education, which 
had been left entirely to priests. ‘Moreover, the most 
dissimulating character I ever knew.’ He considered 
Charles IV. to be hone.st and well intentioned, but with 
very little cajiacity. His Queen, I think, he called ^ unc 
mechanic femme I but I do not recollect his saying much 
about her. 

“Napoleon inquired if I had .seen ‘the beautiful museum 
that 1 have given them at Baris.’^ He expressed some regret 
at having taken away so many fine things from Italy. ‘ I 
was rather unjust in that, but at that time 1 thought only of 
France.’ He had meant, however, to acquit his debt one 

^ With a few cxcc])tions on the i)art of Prussia, tlie Allies left intact the 
wonderful Napoleon Museum, enriched with pictures and statues forcibly torn 
from Italy, Sj):iin, and (ierniany ; which stolen works of art, and the hooks and 
r.arc nianuscii])ts exacted in treaties, signed at the bayonet’s i)oint, were all con¬ 
sidered by a larj;e portion of the l^irisians and military as trophies of victory. 
The influence exercised on jmblic opinion by tliis single circumstance was really 
considerable, and it re^juired tlie great moral lesson, the restitution of these 
treasures (which w-as made in 1S15), to bring the Trench to reason. If at the 
time of that restitutum it had l)een deemed right (which it 7£'«.r) and feasible 
(which in many cases it was not) to insist on the restoration of the w^orks of art 
which had been seized by Na])oleon’s generals, and kept on their own account, 
how many more pictures w'ould have been sent back to Italy and Spain than 
actually were sent ! The history of Alarshal Soult’s collection, so rich in the 
pictures of Murillo, Velasquez, Alonzo Cano, Casa del Camj)o, Coello, and 
others of the best Spanish nuusters, is i)erfectly well known. Marshal Soult 
afterwards sold this collection to King Louis Lhilippe .—Editor of 1836 edition. 
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day to Italy by separating it from the French Empire, and 
by forming it altogether into an independent kingdom for 
his son. I asked him if the King of Naples (Murat) would 
not have made an obstacle to this arrangement? He said, 
‘ Yes, for the present, but J should have settled that somehow 
or other by the time my son came of age.' He had found 
the Italians lazy and effeminate, ‘ But I finished by making 
them as good soldiers as the J'Vcnch.’ On my naming the 
Viceroy he said, ‘He is a young man whom I have always 
treated as my son, and who has always deserved m}’ praise.’ 
I asked if he was not a very good officer? He said, ‘Yes, 
he has always behaved very well ; but he is by no means a 
man of sui)crior talents.’ He questioned me a good deal 
about Milan, the disposition of the ])eoplc towards him, 
whether the things he had begun there were going on, etc., 
and seemed pleased at my admiration of the Simplon, which 
led him to speak of the roads and other public works he had 
made, or intended to have made, in different parts of the 
French dominions. Among them he particularly mentioned 
the dockyards at Antwerp and Venice. 

“ He asked me, ‘ Wliat would they do with me if I were 
to go to England ? Should 1 be stoned ?’ 1 replied that 
he would be perfectly safe there, as the violent feelings 
which had been e.xcited against him were daily subsiding 
now that we were no longer at war. He said smiling, ‘ 1 
believe, however, that there would always be some risk on 
the j)art of your London mob.’ I then mentioned to him 
the odium that .some of his acts had produced in England, 
and instanced the execution of the Due d’Enghien. He 
justified it on the score of his being engaged in a treasonable 
conspiracy, and having made two journeys to Strasburg in 
disguise, in coiLseciuence of which he had been seized and 
tried by a militaiy commission, which sentenced him to be 
shot. ‘ I have been told he desired to speak with me, 
which affected me, for I knew he was a young man of spirit 
and talent. I even believed that I would have seen him, 
but M. de Talleyrand hindered me, saying, “ Don’t commit 
yourself with a Bourbon: you know not what may be 
the consequences of it: the wine is drawn—it must be 
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drunk/”^ I asked him if it was true that the ])ukc was shot by 
torchlight. He replied, ‘Ah no; that would have been con¬ 
trary to law. The execution look place at the usual hour, 
about eight in the morning, and T immediately ordered the 
official report of it, with the sentence, to be published in every 
town in France.’ 

“ I mentioned the idea that prevailed in England as to the 
murder of Captain Wright. He did not recollect the name, 
but on my saying that he was a comj)anion of Sir Sidney 
Smith, he said, ‘ Did he then die in prison ? for I have entirely 
forgotten the circumstance.’ He scouted the notion of foul 
play, adding that he had never ])Ut any man to death 
clandestinely, or without a trial. ‘ My conscience is without 
reproach on that point; and had 1 been less sparing of 
blood, i)erhaps I might not have been here now. But your 
newspapers charged me also with the death of Bichegru, who 
strangled himself with his neckcloth.’ 

“ He then went into an interesting account of Georges’ 

consi)iracy, its discovery by the confession of -, an 

apothecary, a Chouaiiy and a curious conversation which 
was overheard between Moreau, richegru, and Georges at a 
house on the boulevards. 

“ He spoke with apparent pleasure of Egypt, and described 
humorou.sly enough his admission and that of his army into 
Mahometanism, on receiving from the men of the law, after 
many meetings and grave discussions at Cairo, a dispensation 
from being circumci.scd, and a permission to drink wine, 
under the condition of their doing a good action after each 
draught. ‘ You can hardly imagine,’ said he, ‘ the advantages 


^ Tt is due to this extniordin.iry personage to state our conviction that what 
Naj)oleon says here is untrue. Napoleon knew the wonderful talent and address 
of M. dc Talleyrand, as also Ikav largely tliey had contributed to the first restora¬ 
tion of the Uourbons in 1814. Troin that moment he entertained a rancorous 
spite against his ex-Minisler, on whose shoulders he tried to throw the weight of 
many of his politics, inistahes, and crimes. ]fe roundly asserted, on several 
occasions, that Talleyrand projected and counselled the usurj)ation of the Spanisli 
throne, whereas that Minister strongly dissuaded liim from it. It w'as when 
madly rushing into this destructive war that M. de Talleyrand (as we believe) 
first made use of that piquant ex])ression, “This is the beginning of the end.” 
^VheIl Bonaparte commenced his Sjiaiiish manauvres M. de I'alleyrand was not 
Minister for Foreign Affairs- in his anger the Kmperor had taken the office from 
him and given it to Champagny, the Due de Cadore .—Editor of 1836 edition. 
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which I gained in the country from this adoption of their 
religion/ I mentioned Sir Robert Wilson’s statement of his 
having poisoned his sick. lie answered, ^ II y a dans cela 
quelquc fondement dc vrai —There is some foundation of 
truth in that. Three or four' men of the army had the 
plague : they could not have lived twenty-four hours ; I was 
about to march; I consulted Desgenettes as to the means of 
removing them. He said that it must be attended with some 
risk of infection, and would be useless to them as they were 
past recovery. 1 then recommended him to give them a 
dose of opium rather than leave them to the mercy of the 
Turks. He answered me, like a very honest man, that it was 
his business to cure and not to kill : so the men were left 
to their fate. I’erhaps he was right, though I asked for them 
what I should under similar circumstances have wished my 
best friends to have clone for me. I have often thought 
since on the morality of this, and have conversed on it with 
others, and I believe that, after all, it is always better to 
suffer a man to finish his destiny, be it \vhat it may. I 
judged so afterwards in the case of Uuroc, who, when his 
bowels were falling out before my eyes, repeated!}^ cried to 
me to have him put out of his misery. I said to him, I 
pity you, my friend, but there is no help for it—you must 
suffer on to the end,”’ I then asked him about the massacre 
of the Turks at Jaffa. He answered, ‘It is true: I had 
about 2000 of them shot—you think that rather strong— 
but I granted them a capitulation at El-Arish, upon con¬ 
dition that they should return to their homes. They broke 
the condition and threw themselves into Jaffa, where I took 
them by assault. I could not carry them off as prisoners, 
for I was in want of bread, and they were by far too 
dangerous devils to be let go a second time, so that I had 
no other means but to kill them.’ 

“ This,” says Lord Ebrington, “ is all that I accurately 
recollect of this interesting conversation, which lasted from 
eight till half-past eleven o’clock, as we walked up and 
down the room. His manner put me quite at my ease 

^ Bourricmic, who was with Bonaparte in Kgypt, says there were nearly sixty 
cases of plague in the military ho.spital. See anUj vol. i. p. 194* 
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almost from the first, and seemed to invite my questions, 
which he answered upon all subjects without the slightest 
hesitation, and with a quickness of comprehension and 
clearness of expression beyond what I ever saw in any 
other man ; nor did he, in the whole course of the conversa¬ 
tion, betra}^ either by his countenance or manner, a single 
emotion of resentment or regret” 

About the middle of May 18J4 Karon Kohler, the 
Austrian Commissioner, took farewell of Napoleon to return 
to Vienna. The scene of Na])oleon\s parting with this 
gentleman is said U) have been ([uite pathetic on the Em¬ 
peror’s side, lie wept as he embraced General Kohler, and 
entreated him lo procure, if possible, his reunion with his 
wife and child, called him the j)reserver of his life, re¬ 
gretted his i)ovcrty, which ])reventctl his bestowing on him 
some valuable' token of remembrance, finally, folding the 
Austrian General in his arms, he held him there for some 
time, repeating ex]jressions of warm attachment. This 
sensibility existed all upon one side, for an English gentle¬ 
man who witnessed the scene is said to liave asked Kohler 
afterwards what he was thinking of while locked in the 
Emperor’s embraces. “Of Iscariot,” answered the Austrian. 

After the departure of Karon Kohler Colonel Sir Neil 
Campbell was the only one of the four Commissioners who 
remained at iLlba by orders of the Kritish Cabinet. It was 
difficult to say what his office really was, or what were his 
instructions. He had neither power, right, nor means to 
interfere with Napoleon’s motions. The lunperor had been 
recogni.sed by a treaty as an indeiDcndcnt sovereign. It 
was therefore only as a nondescript kind of envoy that Sir 
Neil Campbell was permitted to reside at his Court. In 
fact. Sir Neil Cainjibell had no direct or ostensible situation, 
and of this the ITcnch at Elba took advantage. Drouot, 
the Governor of Torto-Fcrrajo, made such particular inquiries 
into the character assumed by the Kritish envoy, and the 
length of his stay, as to oblige Campbell to declare that his 
orders were to remain in Elba till the breaking up of the 
Congress, which was now settling the affairs of Europe, but 
if his orders should direct him to continue there after that 
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period he would apply to have his situation placed on a 
recognised footing. 

Napoleon did not oppose the equivocal residence of Sir 
Neil Campbell at Elba ; he affected, on the contrary, to 
be pleased with it. ]u)r a considerable time he even seemed 
to seek the society of the Ihdtish envoy, lield frequent inter- 
course with him, and conversed with apparent confidence on 
public affairs. It a])pcared from these coiux'rsations that 
Napoleon’s expressions were arranged, generally speaking, 
on a premeditated plan, yet it is equally evident that his 
ardent temi)crament, when once engaged in discourse, led 
him to discover more of his ()wn private thoughts than he 
would on cool reflection have suffered to escaj:)c him. 

In September, for exam])le, Sir Neil t'ampbell had an 
audience of three hours, during which Napoleon, with his 
habitual impatience of a sedentary ])osture, walked from one 
end of the room to the father, and talked incessantly. He 
was haj)py, he .said, that Sir Neil remained in IClba, /<?//;- 
rompre la chiuicrc (to dcstnn' the idea that lie, ]k)naparte, 
had any furtlicr intention of disturbing the ])cacc of luiropc). 
“I think,” he continued,‘‘of nothing bex'ond the verge of 
my little isles. I could have su[)p()rted tlie war for twenty 
years if I had chosen, I am now a retired person, occupied 
with notliing but my family, my retreat, my lunise, my cows, 
and my poultry.” And \ et, not unfrecjiiently, the very mo¬ 
ment after assertions like these Napoleon’s e\x' would flash, 
his li])s quiver, and on some sudden reference to the ] 5 our- 
bons, or to his army, he would let words escape him that 
proved ambition w\'is still alive and working within him. 

On another occasion he described the ferment in I'rance, 
which he said he had Icarnetl from the ccu'respondcnce of his 
Guards with their nati\'e countr\% and u ent on to say j^lainly 
that the present disaffection would break out with all the 
fury of the former revolution, and reciuire Ids own resurrec¬ 
tion. “ For then,” lie added, “the sovereigns of Juirope will 
soon find it necessary for their own repose to call on me to 
tranquillisc matters.” 

Sir Neil Campbell conceived some suspicions, but, upon 
the whole, thought it unlikely that the Emperor meditated 
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an escape, unless a very tempting opening should present 
itself in France or Italy. 

Napoleon frequently talked about his wife and son, whose 
society at Klba he claimed as a right, and as a thing indis¬ 
pensable to his happiness. On these topics his language was 
furious. (General Kohler, on the other hand, insisted that 
her remaining apart from her husband was entirely voluntary 
on the })art of Maria Louisa. lie also expressed an opinion 
that Napoleon was actuated by other feelings than those of 
domestic affection, and this, though we believe he tenderly 
loved his child and his wife also, we can readily believe. 

A curious incident made the simple-minded people of 
Elba believe for a short time that the Empress and the 
young Napoleon had really bccai among them to visit the 
fallen monarch. In August 1814a lacl}^ with a fine little 
boy arrived from Leghorn at l^orto-h'crrajo in a very 
mysterious manner. She was received with distinction, 
around w'hich, however, Bonaparte threw a certain veil of 
secresy. She was lodged in a retired casino, or country- 
house, in the least frequented part of the island, where she 
only stopped two days, and then made sail for Naple.s. 
Even some of the hhench soldiery, who had only seen the 
lady at a distance, or had not seen her at all, wrote to their 
friends that Maria Louisa had been to visit her husband, and 
that it was quite certain the limperor of the French and the 
Empcrcjr of Austria were on the ]:)oint of making up matters, 
and then making common head against the Allies. 

The fine little boy was indeed the son of Bonaparte, but 
an illegitimate son, and the mysterious lady in question was 
not Maria Louisa, but a Polish Countess, with whom Na¬ 
poleon had intrigued at Warsaw during the winter of 1807.^ 

As the winter approached a change was discernible in 
Napoleon. The alterations wdiich he had planned in the 
island ceased to interest him, he rode less frequently on 
horseback, and sunk occasionally into fits of deep contempla¬ 
tion, mingled with gloomy anxiety. “He became, also,” 
says Sir Walter Scott, “ subjected to uneasiness, to which he 
had hitherto been a stranger, being that arising from pecu- 
^ See <3:;//^, vol. ii. p. 37S, The Countess Walewska? 
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niary inconveniences. He had plunged into expenses with 
imprudent eagerness, and without weighing the amount of 
his resources against the cost of the proposed alterations. 
The ready money which he brought from France seems to 
have been soon exhausted, and to raise suj)plics he com¬ 
manded the inhabitants of his island to pay up, in the month 
of June, the contributions of the whole! year. This produced 
petitions, personal solicitations, and discontent. It was 
represented to him that, .so poor were the inhabitants of the 
island, in consequence of want of sale for their wine for 
months past, that they would be driven to the most extreme 
difficulties if the reciuisition should be i)ersisted in. In .some 
of the villages the tax-gatherers of the Fmperor were 
re.sisted and insulted. Napoleon, on his side, sent part of 
his troops to quarter upon the insurgent j)easantry, and to 
be supported by them without payment, till the contributions 
.should be paid up.” 

An exhibition of poverty and destitution could hardly 
fail of exasperating and prej)aring for any enterprise, however 
desperate, his faithful followers and attached troops, who had 
been accustomed always to be well cared for. W'e sus])cct, 
however, that lh)napartc, who was then actually sending 
large .sums of money to his brother Joseph for political 
objects, was not so poor as he .seemed. 

Sir Walter Scott, who believes his poverty to have been 
real, and who can hardly be suspected of favouring Bona¬ 
parte in opposition to the Bourbon.s, remarks:— 

“ The French administration were, of all others, most 
intimately bound in conscience, honour, and policy to see 
the Treaty of Fontainebleau, as forming the footstool by 
which Louis XVIIl. mounted his restored throne, strictly 
observed towards Napoleon. The third article of that Treaty 
provides an . annuity or revenue of 2,000,000 francs, to be 
registered in the Great Book of France, and paid without 
abatement or deduction to Napoleon Bonaparte. This 
annual provision was stipulated by the Marshals Macdonald 
and Ney as the price of Napoleon’s abdication, and the 
French Ministers could not refuse a declaration of pa}’mcnt 
without gross injustice to Bonaparte, and at the same time a 
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scvere insult to the Allied powers. So far from this pension 
being paid with regularity, we have seen no evidence that 
Napoleon ever received a single remittance on account of it. 
The British resident observing how much the ex-Emperor 
was Iiarasscd by pecuniary straits, gave it, not once but 
repeatedly, as his oi)inion, ‘that, if tlicsc difficulties pressed 
upon him much longer, so as to prevent him from continuing 
the external show of a Court, he was perfectly capable of 
crossing over to Piombino with his troops, or committing 
any other extravagance.” 

Til is was Sir Neil CampbclTs opinion on the 31st of 
October 1814, and Lord Castlercagh made strong remon¬ 
strances on the subject, although Great Britain was the only 
power among tlie Allies wlio, being no jirincipal party to 
the Treaty of Fontainebleau, might safely have left it to 
those Slates wlio were. 

Not only were tlie claims of Na])oleon left unsatisfied, but 
the i^iensions—2,500,000—stij^ulated for by the sixth article 
of the Treaty of I'ontaincbleau for the different members of 
his family were never paid by the restored Bourbons.* 

Napoleon’s conduct towards those who joined him at 
Elba was well calculated to make devoted partisans. On 
the I ith of July Colomboni, commandant of a battalion of 
the 4th regiment of the line in Italy, was presented to the 
lun])cror as newly arri\x*d. “ Well, Colomboni, your business 
in Idba ?”—“ J'irst, to pay my duty to your Majesty ; secondly, 
to offer myself to carry a musket among your guards.”— 
“ That is too low a situation, you must have something 
better,” said Napoleon ; and instantly named him to an 
appointment of 1200 francs yearly. 

About the middle of summer Naj)oleon was visited by his 
mother and his sister the Princess Pauline. Both these ladies 
had very considerable talents for political intrigue, and their 

1 St)mc of this disgrricc most undcniahly A-dl iijxm such of the Allies as 
guaranteed the execution of tlie Treaty of Kontaineh](‘au. liaron Fain says :— 
“It must l)e recorded, to tlie disgrace of Eurojiean dijilomacy, that those 
i^encrous professions Avere never carrie*! into execution. Tlie Icf^^acies which 
Napoleon distributed to persons about him, 011 the faith t)f the Treaty, have not 
been ])aid, and the le^^atees have not found in the signatures of Princes that 
security which is furnished by the signature of two attorneys in the most trifling 
matters of this nature between inivatc individuals. ’ 
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natural faculties in this way had not Iain dormant or been 
injured by want of practice. In Pauline this finesse was 
partially concealed by a languor and indecision of manner 
and an occasional assumption of niaiscric, or almost infantine 
simplicity ; but tin’s only threw people the more off their guard, 
and made her finesse the more sure in its operation, l^auline 
was handsome too, uncommonly graceful, and had all that 
power of fascination which has been attributed to the Bona¬ 
parte family. She could gain hearts with case, and those 
whom her charms enslaved were generally ready to devote 
themselves absolutel)’ to her brother. She went and came 
between Naples and I^dba, and kc])t her brother-in-law, Murat, 
in mind of the fact that the lion was not yet dead nor so 
much as sleeping, but merely retiring the better to spring 
forward on his (iuarr\\ 

Having taken this resolution and chosen his time, Napo¬ 
leon kept the secret of his exjK'dition until the last moment ; 
and means were found to privately make the requisite 
preparations. A ])()rtion of the soldiers was embarked in 
a brig called the Inconstant and the remainder in six 
small craft. It was not till they were all on board that the 
troops first conceived a suspicion of the Fanperor s pur])o.sc : 
TOGO or 1200 men had sailed to regain possession of an 
Empire containing a pojnilation of 30,000,000 ! He com¬ 
menced his voyage on Sunday the 26th of I'cbruary iSi 5, 
and the next morning at ten o’clock was not out of sight of 
the island, to the grc'at anno)aince of the few friends he had 
left behind. At this time Colonel Sir Neil Campbell was 
absent on a tour to Leghorn, but being informed by the 
French Consul and by Spanocchi, the 'J'uscan Governor of the 
town, that Napoleon was about to sail for the Continent, he 
hastened back, and gave chase to the little squadron in the 
Partridge sloop of war, which was cruising in the neighbour¬ 
hood, but, being delayed by communicating with a h^'cnch 
frigate, reached Antibes too late.^ 

* The coinluct of Sir Xeil Caiiiuhdl was severely ceiisuivil at the linje in 
various quarters. The followinij defence of it was put forward ])y liis friends, and 
published in a London newspaper. Campl)ell was a j^allaiit officer, and it is but 
justice to him to reprint that statement liere. 

“ From this period until the assembling of the Congress at Vienna Bonaparte 
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There were between 400 and 500 men on board the 
brig (the htcoiisiatif) in which Bonaparte embarked. On 
tlie passage they met with a French ship of war, with which 
they spoke. The Guards were ordered to pull off their caps 
and lie down on the deck or go below while the captain 
exchanged some words with the commander of the frigate, 
whom lie afterwards proposed to pursue and capture. Bona¬ 
parte rejected the idea as absurd, and asked why he should 
introduce this new episode into his plan. 

As they stood over to the coast of I'rancc the Emperor 
was in the liighcst sj)irits. The die was cast, and he seemed 
to be quite himself again. lie sat 14)011 the deck and 
amused tlie officers collected round liirn with a narrative of 
his camj)aigns, particularly those of Italy and Egypt. When 


cvinci'il ihc p[reiitc*t predilection for the constant ])cisonal ])rcKeiico and society of 
Sir Neil Campbell ; but the discussiem of the Allied i>o\vers touching his future 
situation, and the arranj^emcnls of the Italian States seemed to awaken his 
feliiinberini^ jxi.ssions and create rancour in his mind ; he evidently alienated him- 
.self from the habits he had before cultivated with tlu‘ British resident, llonaparte’s 
restlessness and di.ssalisfaclion with his situation at I'dba daily increased. 

“About this time several of his lelalionsand old friends arrived at Klbafrom the 
Continent ; a frefjucnt iiitercour.se took i)lace with Italy, and he evidently showed 
Sir Neil Camjiljr.dl that Ids company was not .so accejitaide as formerly. Under 
these and otlier circumstances Colonel Caiujihell found it expedient oeca.sionally to 
visit the Continent for the juirpose of bein" the better enabled to wateh, ascertain, 
and communicate to his Covermnent and its functionaries on the Continent such 
intrii^ues of Bonnjinrtc as mi^hl be carried forward, and which it was irnpos.sihlc to 
d(j by a constant residence at Elba ; and tliere is reason to l)e]ieve that he did not 
fail to rei)or1, from time to time, what appeared to him deserving; of notice, as 
well on the Continent as in Elba. It is tlierefore to be presumed that even this 
exiK)sition of the footing on which he w’as at Elba wall evince the injustice of the 
language in w'hidi the public ]»rints have indulged, in attrilnitiiig to him a situa¬ 
tion which he would have scorned to hold,— a j)ower winch he did not jjosscss, 
and a negligence which the whole tenor of his military life most decidedly 
contradicts : nor wall tlic ])nl)lic ascribe to an isolated individual, .so situated, the 
means of jnanenting NajKjleon's depaiture from Elba, the signal for which, had 
Colonel Campbell been on the .spot, would have been liis imprisonment and 
conser|iieMl dejjrivalic/n of all means of rej:orting to liis Coverniiienl.” Fuller 
details wall be found in a work since published by Sir Neil Campbell on the 
.subject of his re.sidence in tlie ]\Icdilerranean, when in attendance upon Naj^olcon 
J^onapartc. 

The iilJusion in this Jctlcr to di.snissifms carried on at Vienna “ iouchhii^ his 
(Napolcon’.sj fii/inr siination ” merits jiarlindar .aflcnfion. It is confidently 
asserted by many that/hr i^sland of St. J/clcna was lalkcii of in Conpr^s^ and 
that Napoleon was told it was the intention of the Allhw to send him to that island 
hifore he made up his mind to quit Jilrn and a:e:a in try the fn'tune of his sword. 
Such an announcement was certainly enough to force him again to appeal to the 
chances of war in his owai defence.— Editor of 1S36 edition. 
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he had finished he observed the deck to be encumbered with 
several large chests belonging to him. He asked the ;W/;r 
dTiotcI what they contained. Upon being told they were 
filled with wine he ordered them to be immcdiatel)' broken 
open, saying, “ We will divide the booty.” The l^hiiperor 
superintended the distribution himself, and presented bottle 
by bottle to his comrades, till tired of this occu])ation he 
called out to liertrand, “ (iirand Marshal, assist me, if you 
please, l.et us help these gentlemen. They will help us 
some day.” It was with this species of honhomic that he 
captivated when he chose all around him. The ff)llowing day 
he was employed in various arrangements, and among others 
in dictating to Colonel Kaoul the ])r()clamations to be issued 
on his landing. In one of these, after observing, “ we must 
forget that we have given law to the neighbouring nations,” 
Napoleon stopped. “ \\’hat have 1 said?” Colonel Raoul 
read the passage. “Stop!” said Napoleon. “Omit the 
word ‘ neighbouring say simply 'to nations.’” It was thus 
his pride revealed it.sclf, and liis ambition seemed to rekindle 
at the very recollections of his former greatness. 

Napoleon landed without any accident on the 1st of 
March at Cannes, a small seaport in the (lulf of St. Juan, 
not far from Krejus, where he had disembarked on his 
return from Kgypt sixteen years before, and where he had 
embarked the i)receding year for IClba. A small party of 
the Guards who presented themselves before the neighbour- 
ing garrison of Antibes were made j)risoners by General 
Corsin, the Governor of the place. Some one hinted that it 
was not right to proceed till they had released their com¬ 
rades, but the Emperor observed that this was poorly to 
estimate the magnitude of the undertaking ; before them 
were 30,000,000 men 'u'aiiiu^ to he set free ! He, however, 
sent the Commissariat Officer to try what he could do, calling 
out after him, “ Take care you do not get yourself made 
prisoner too!” 

At nightfall the troo ps bix'ouacked on tlie beach. Just 
before a postillion, in a splendid livery, had been brought to 
Napoleon. It turned out that this man had formerly been 
a domestic of the Empiess Josephine, and was now in the 
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scrvicc of the IVince of Monaco, who himself had been 
equerry to the Empress. The postillion, after expressing 
his great astonishment at finding the Emperor there, stated, 
in answer to the questions that were i)Ut to him, that he had 
just come from Paris; that all along the road, as far as 
Avignon, he had heard nothing but regret for the Emperor’s 
absence ; that his name was constantly echoed from mouth 
to mouth ; and that, when once fairly through T’rovcncc, he 
would find the whole j^opulation ready to rally round him. 
Tlie man added that his laced livery had frequently rendered 
him the object of odium and insult on the road. This was 
the testimony of one of the common class of society : it was 
very gratifying to the Emperor, as it entirely corresj)onded 
with his expectations. 'Phe Ihdnce of Monaco himself, on 
being presenlctl to the Junperor, was less explicit. Napo¬ 
leon refrained from questioning him on political matters. 
The conversation therefore assumed a more lively character, 
and turned altogether on the ladies of the former Imperial 
Court, concerning whom the Emperor was very particular 
in his inquiries. 

As soon as the moon had risen, whicli w’as about one or 
two in the morning of the 2d, the bivouacs were broken up, 
and Napoleon gave orders for proceeding to Grasse. There 
he expected to find a road which he had platined during 
the Empire, but in this he was disai)pointcd, the Bourbons 
having given up all such expensive works through want of 
money. ]k)na])arte was therefore obliged to pass through 
narrow defiles filled with snow, and left beliind him in the 
hands of the municipality liis carriage and two pieces of 
cannon, whicli liad been brought ashore. This w\as termed 
a capture in the bulletins of the day. The municipality of 
Grasse was strongly in favour of the Royalist cause, but 
the sudden apjiearance of the Emperor afforded but little 
time for hesitation, and they came to tender their submission 
to him. Having passed through the town he halted on a 
little height some way beyond it, where he breakfasted. 
He was soon surrounded by the whole population of the 
place ; and he heard the same sentiments and the same 
prayers as before he quitted France. A multitude of 
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petitions had already been drawn up, and were presented to 
him, just as though he had come from Paris and was making 
a tour through the departments. One complained that liis 
pension had not been paid, another that his cross of the 
Legion of Honour had been taken from him. Some of the 
more discontented secretly informed Napoleon that the 
authorities of the town were very hostile to him, but that 
the mass of the people were devoted to him, and only 
waited till his back was turned to rid themselves of the 
miscreants. He replied, “ Pc not too hasty. Let them 
have the mortification of seeing our triumph without having 
anything to reijroach us with.’’ The Emperor advanced 
with all the rapidity in his power. “ Victory,” he said, 
“ depended on my speed. To me i'rance was in Grenoble. 
That j)lace was a hundred miles distant, but I and my com¬ 
panions reached it in five da}'s; and with what weather and 
what roads ! I entered the city just as the Comte d’Artois, 
warned by the telegraph, was quitting the Tuilerics.” 

Napoleon himself was so perfectly convinced of the state 
of affairs that he knew liis success in no w^ay depended on 
the force he miglit bring w'ith him. A piquet of gciis 
(Varmes, he said, was all that was necessary. Everything 
turned out as he foresaw. At first he ow ned he w^as not 
without some degree of uncertainty and aiiju'chcnsion. As 
he advanced, however, the whole population declared them¬ 
selves enthusiasticall}' in his favour: but he saw' no soldiers. 
It w'as not till he arrived betw'een Mure and X’izillc, within 
five or six leagues from Grenoble, and on the fifth day after 
his landing, that he met a battalion. The commanding 
officer refused to hold even a parley. The ]im|)cror, with¬ 
out hesitation, advanced alone, and J 00 grenadiers marched 
at some distance behind him, with their arms reversed. 
The sight of Napoleon, his well-known costume, and his 
gray military greatcoat, had a magical effect on the soldiers, 
and they stood motionless. Napoleon went straight up to 
them and baring his breast said, “ Lot him that has the 
heart kill his Emperor!” The soldiers threw' dow'U tlieir 
arms, their eyes mcfistcned with tcar.s, and cries of “ Vive 
VEmpereur resounded on every s\de. "i^apcAeon ordered 
VOL. HI. 82 
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thc battalion to wheel round to the right, and all marched 
on together. 

At a short distance from Grenoble Colonel Labedoyijre,’ 
who liad been sent at the head of tJie 7th regiment to 
oppose his passage, came to join the Emperor. The impulse 
thus given in a manner decided the cjnestion. Labedoyere s 
superior officer in vain interfered to restrain his enthusiasm 
and that of his men. The tri-coloured cockades, which had 
been concealed in the hollow of a drum, were eagerly distri¬ 
buted by Labedoyere among them, and they threw away 
the white cockade as a badge of their nation’s dishonour. 
The peasantry of Dauphiny, the cradle of the Revolution, 
lined the roadside: they were transported and mad with 
joy. The first battalion, which has just been alluded to, 
had shown some signs of hesitation, but thousands of the 
country people crowded round it, and by their shouts of 
" Vive rEmi)ercur!” endeavoured to urge the troops to 
decision, while others who followed in Napoleon’s rear 
encouraged his little troop to advance by assuring them 
that they would meet with success. Napoleon said he could 
have taken 2,000,000 of these peasants with him to Paris, 
but that then he would have been called " the King of the 
Jacquerie.” 

Napoleon issued two proclamations on the road. He at 
first regretted that he had not had them printed before he 
left Elba ; but this could not have been done without some 
risk of betraying his secret designs. He dictated them on 
board the vessel, where every man who could write was 
employed in copying them. These copies soon became 
very scarce ; many of them were illegible ; and it was 
not till he arrived at Gap, on the 5th of March, that 
he found means to have them printed. I'hey were from 
that time circulated and read everywhere with the utmost 
avidity. 

' T.alxMoycrc was younp;, iK)l)ly l)f)rn, hanrlsome, and ]>f>sst?sse(l of 

many hitjh rjualilies, bnl his cnlluisiasin for Kapolcon k-d him sadly astray. He 
was connected hy his marriage with llie loyal family of the Due de Damas, and 
it was through that connection he obtained active emjjloyment from Louis XVIJI. 
He paid dearly for his disloyalty, for after the sectaid Restoration he was shot, 
like Ney .—Editor of 1836 edition. 
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The proclamation to the French people was as follows:— 
Frenchmen !—the defection of the Duke of Castiglione 
delivered up Lyons without defence to our enemies. The 
army, the command of which / had entrusted to him, was, by 
the number of its battalions, the courage and patriotism of 
the troops that composed it, in a condition to beat the A ustrian 
troops opposed to it, and to arrive in time on the rear of the left 
flank of the army which threatened Paris. The victories of 
Champ Aubert, of Montmirail, of Chateau-Thierry, of Vau- 
champs, of Mormans, of Montereau, of Craonne, of Rheims, of 
Arcis-sur-Aube, and of St. DLzier, the rising of thebrave peasants 
of Lorraine and Champagne, of Alsace, F^^anche-Compte and 
Burgundy, and the position which 1 had taken in the rear of the 
hostile army, by cutting if off from its magazines, its parks of 
reserve, its cofrvoys, and all its equipages, had placed it in a 
desperate situation. The French were never on the point of 
being more powerful, and the elite of the enemy's army was lost 
without resource; it would have found a tomb in those vast 
plains ivhich it had so mercilessly laid waste, when the treason 
of the Duke of Ragnsa delivered up the Capital and disorganised 
the army. The unexpected misconduct of these tzuo generals, 
who betrayed at once their country, their Prince, and their bene¬ 
factor, changed the fate of the war; the situation of the enemy 
was such that at the close of the action which took place before 
Paris, he 7 vas without ammunition, in consequence of his sepa¬ 
ration from his parks of reserve. In these new and distressing 
circumstances my heart 7 vas torn, but my mind remained im¬ 
movable; I consulted only the interest of the country; I 
banished myself to a rock in the middle of the sea ; my life 7oas 
yours, and might still be useful to you. Frenchmen! in my 
exile I heard your complaints and your 7 oishes; you blamed my 
long slumber; you reproached me 7 vith sacrificing the 7 velfare 
of the country to my repose. T have traversed seas through 
perils of every kind; I return among you to reclaim my rights, 
which arc yoursP 
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The address to the army was considered as being sbll 
""TlTolh^ta^lf soldieri X, as Bourrienne 

phor, and h>pct . j^-p’^ench author of some distinction 
what they mean. Bven a i reui. nroclama- 

tion to the army, says he, is fu ^That prophetic 

“ »A' r- 

cta'h steeple toctarch steeple till it settles on the totvens 
of Notre Dame,’ was happy m the extiemc. 

The proclamation to the army ran thus :— 

„ nV have not been conquered: hvo men, sprung 

r.»h, l«r.. »„• /„»«*. *,V 

btndacw and Ikir Prime. Tk,sr whom tee ter bMd Jar 
JmrJih year, traverriny; all Enrafe ,a mhe af enames 
, -ahe hare sfen! their liras in Ji.Olt«'S nP """'"‘ 

ti/j/I ihev pretend to command or cnchavi oui Ea^ c. } 
11 tie ler been aide ,a « ,V, O^taeeijt^^^ 

agar Hum ta inkrit tk fruit af car Slartaus “k 

f nnv honours of our foriuncs ; to calumniate and 

passessioa a ^antinue all woield be 

rreile our glary ■' V ““, m,,. 

tk 

'fT ,1 fklanee hath ,n sfita of all abstaalas 
haaie yen,! .a , railed to the throne by the 

Zoicl of he people, and raised on your shields ts restored to 
,1 Inin him Mount the tn-eolourcd eochade: 

you : come and join mm. ,r,.„.tilnyf 

yon vocjre it in the days of our greatness. II c must foigt that 
Z lave been the masters of nations; but ^.e must not ^suffe 
any to intermeddle in our affairs. Who lemild pretend to be 
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master over us ? Who would have the power? Resume those 
Eagles which you had at Ulm^ at Ausierlitn, at Jena, at Eylau^ 
at Wagram, at Fried laud, at I'udela, at Eckinuhl, at Essliug^ 
at Smoleiisko, at the Moskwa,ai l.utzen.at \Vurtzen,at Moiit- 
mirail. The veterans of the armies of the Sambre and Meuse^ 
of the Rhine, of Italy, of Egypt, of the J! est, of the Grand 
Army, are humiliated: their honourable sears are despised; 
their successes would be crimes, the brave wo?ild be rebels, if, 
as the enemies of the people pretend, the legiliniate sovereigns 
were in the midst of the foreign armies. Honours, recompenses, 
favours, are alone reserved for those tuho have served with 
them against the country and against us. Soldiers ! come and 
range yourselves under the banners of your Chief: his existence 
is only made up of yours ; his rights are only those of the people 
and yours; his interest, his honour, his glory, are no other 
than your interest, your honour, and your glory. Victory shall 
march at a charging step ; the Eagle, zeith the national colours, 
shall fly from steeple to steeple, till it reaches the towers of 
Notre Dame ! Then yon zoill be able to shozu your sears zeith 
honour ; then yon zeill be able to boast of zohai you have done; 
yon zeill be the liberators of the country ! In your old age, 
surrounded and looked up to by your fellow-citizens, they zeill 
listen to you zeith respect as you recount your high deeds; you 
zeill each of you be able to say with pride, "And I also made 
part of that Grand Army zehieh entered tzeice zeithin the zealls 
of Vienna, zeithin those of Rome, of Eerlin, of Madrid, of Mos- 
eoze, and zehieh delivered Paris from the stain zehieh treason 
and the presence of the enemy had imprinted on it! Honour 
to those brave Soldiers, the glory of their country ! ’ 

These words ccrlainl}' i)nKluced an immense effect on the 
French soldiery, who everywhere sliouted, “ Vive I’Empcrcur! 
Vive Ic petit Caporal! ” “ We will die for our old comrade!” 

with the most genuine enthusiasm. 

It was some distance in advance of Grenoble that Lab6- 
doyere joined, but he could not make quite sure of the 
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Ijarrison of that city, which was commanded by General 
Marchand, a man resolved to be faithful to his latest master. 
I'hc sliades of night liad fallen when Bonaparte arrived in 
front of the fortress of Grenoble, where he stood for some 
minutes in a painful state of suspense and indecision. 

It was on the 7th of March, at nightfall, that Bonaparte 
thus stood before the walls of Grenoble. He found the gates 
closed, and the commanding officer refused to open them. 
The garrison assembled on the ramparts shouted “Vive I’Em- 
pereur !” and shook hands with Na])oleon’s followers through 
the wickets, but they could not be prevailed on to do more. 
It was necessary to force the gates, and this was done under 
the mouths of ten pieces of artilleiy, loaded with grapeshot. 
In none of his battles did Napoleon ever imagine himself to 
be in so much danger as at the entrance into Grenoble. The 
soldiers seemed to turn upon him with furious gestures : for 
a moment it might be supi)osed that they were going to tear 
him to jucces. But these were the sup|.)ressed transports of 
love and joy. 7 'he Emperor and his horse were Ix^th borne 
along by the multitude, and he had scarcely time to breathe 
in the inn where he alighted when an increased tumult was 
heard without; the inhabitants of Grenoble came to offer him 
the broken gates of the city, since they could not present 
him with the keys. 

From Grenoble to Paris Napoleon found no further oppo¬ 
sition. During the four days of his stay at Lyons, where he 
had arrived on the loth, there were continually upwards of 
20,000 people assembled before his windows, whose acclama¬ 
tions were unceasing. It would never have been supposed 
that the Panperor had even for a moment been absent from 
the country. He issued orders, signed decrees, reviewed the 
troops, as if nothing had happened. The military corps, the 
public bodies, and all classes of citizens, eagerly came forward 
to tender their homage and their services. The Comte 
d'Artois, who had hastened to Lyons, as the Due and 
Duchesse d’Angouleme had done to Ikmrdcaux, like them in 
vain attempted to make a stand. The Mounted National 
Guard (who were known Royalists) deserted him at this 
crisi.s, and in his flight only one of them chose to follow 
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him. Bonaparte refused their services when offered to him, 
and with a chivalrous feeling worthy of being recorded sent 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour to the single 
volunteer who had thus shown his fidelity by following the 
Duke. 

As soon as the Emperor quitted Lyons he wrote to Ncy, 
who with his army was at Lons-lc-Saulnier, to come and 
join him. Ney had set off from the Court with a promise to 
bring Napoleon, “ like a wild beast in a cage, to Paris.” 
Scott excuses Ncy’s heart at the expense of his head, and 
fancies that the Marshal was rather carried away by circum¬ 
stances, by vanity, and by fickleness, than actuated by pre¬ 
meditated treachery, and it is quite possible that these pro¬ 
testations were sincerely uttered when Ncy left l^aris, but, 
infected by the ardour of his troops, he was unable to resist 
a contagion so much in harmony with all his antecedents, 
and to attack not only his leader in many a time of i)eril, 
but also the sovereign who had forwarded his career through 
every grade of the army. 

The facts of the case were these:— 

On the iith of March Ney, being at Besan^on, learned 
that Napoleon was at Lyons. To those who doubted 
whether his troops would fight against their old comrades 
he said, “ They s/za// fight! 1 will take a musket from a 

grenadier and begin the action myself! 1 will run my 
sword to the hilt in the body of the first man who hesitates 
to fire!” At the same time he wrote to the Minister of 
War at Paris that he hoped “to see a fortunate close to 
this mad entcrpri.se.” 

He then advanced to Lons-le-Saulnicr, where, on the 
night between the 13th and 14th of March, not quite three 
days after his vehement protestations of fidelity, he received, 
without hesitation, a letter from l^onapartc, inviting him, by 
his old appellation of the “ Bravest of the Brave,” to join his 
standard. With this invitation Ney complied, and published 
an order of the day that declared the cause of the Bourbons, 
which he had sworn to defend, lost for ever. 

It is pleaded in extenuation of Ney's defection that 
both his officers and men were beyond his control, and 
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determined to join their old Master; but in that case he 
might have given up his command, and retired in the same 
honourable way that Marshals Macdonald and Marmont 
and several other generals did.^ lUit even among his own 
officers Ney had an exami:)le set him, for many of them, 
after remonstrating in vain, threw up their commands. 
One of them broke his sword in two and threw the pieces 
at Ney’s feet, sa}n‘ng, “ It is easier for a man of honour to 
break iron than to break his word.” 

Napoleon, when at St. Helena, gave a very different 
reading to these incidents. On this subject he was heard 
to say, “If I except Labedoyere, who flew to me with 
enthusiasm and affection, and another individual, who, of his 
own accord, rendered me important services, nearly all the 
other generals whom I met on my route evinced hesitation 
and uncertainty ; they yielded only to the impulse about 
them, if indeed they did not manifest a hostile feeling 
towards me. This was the case with Nc)", with Massena, 
St, Cyr, Soult, as well as with Macdonald and the Duke of 
Kelluno, so that if the liourbons had reason to complain of 
the complete desertion of the soldiers and the people, they 
had no right to re])roach the chiefs of the army with con¬ 
spiring against them, who had shown themselves mere 
children in politics, and would be looked upon as neither 
emigrants nor patriots.” 

Between Lyons and Fontainebleau Napoleon often 
travelled several miles ahead of his army with no other 
escort than a few Polish lancers. His advanced guard now 
generally consisted of the troops (miscalled Royal^ who 
happened to be before him on the road whither they had 
been sent to oppose him, and to whom couriers were sent 
forward to give notice of the limperor’s approach, in order 
that they might be quite ready to join him with the due 
military ceremonies. White flags and cockades everywhere 
disappeared ; the tri-colour resumed its pride of place. It 
was spring, and true to its .season the violet had reappeared ! 
The joy of the soldiers and the lower orders was almost 

^ Marshal Augcreau kept himself aloof, lie could not be much flattered by 
the mention made of him in llonaparte’.s proclamation to the troops ! 
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frantic, but even amoiv^ the industrious ])oc)r there were 
not wanting many who regretted this precipitate return to 
the old order of things—to conscription, war, and bloodshed, 
while in the superior classes of society tliere was a ])rctty 
genera] consternation. The vain, volatile soldiery, however, 
thought of nothing but their lunperor, saw notliing before 
them but the restoration of all their laurels, the humiliation 
of England, and the utter defeat of the Russians, l^russians, 
and 7\ustrians. 

On the night between the 19th and 20th of March 
Napoleon reached I’ontainebleau, and again ])aced, as had 
formerly been his custom, with short, tjuick steps through 
the antiquated but splendid galleries of that old palace. 
What must have been his feelings on revisiting the chamber 
in which, the year before, it is .said he had attempted suicide !' 

Louis XVIII, left the Palace of the Tuileries at nearly 
the same hour that Ponaparte entered that of I'ontainebleau. 

The most forlorn hope of the Pourbons was now in a 
considerable army posted between I’ontainebleau and Paris. 

1 Ihron t'nin llius ivlntc's this n-port 

“ (.)n llic nielli of lliL* 12II1 iIk* which roigned in tlu* corridors of 

llic jnilacc was suddenly iiUeiTiiplcil l>y ihc sound <.)f luirried fooNtep-,. The 
servants of llie p;il:i('o weie lieanl iimuini; t«) and fn>, candles were lii^lUed in 
the inner ii])artinenl, and the were called up. Doctor Vvan 

and the Grand Marshal Uerlrand were .also suininoned. d'he Duke of \ icenza was 
sent for, and a me^'.a‘.;e was despatched to tlie Duke t'f Ua^sano, wlio resided at 
the (.'h.ancellerie. All these individuals arrive'l, and weie succes-^ively introduced 
into the Emperor’s bedehamher. ('uriosily in vain lent .in anxious ear ; nolhijis^ 
W’as heard but groans and sobs escaping from the anleehainber and reMumding 
through the gallery. At length Vvan came out of the chamber; he hastily 
descended into the courtyard, where, liiiding a Jiorse fastened to the railing, he 
mounted him and galloped olT. Tlu* secret of this night has always been 
involved in jirofound obseurily. d'he following story h.as, lunvever, been related ;— 

“During the retreat from Moscow N.apoleon h.ad, in ease of accident, taken 
means to prevent his Gillimg alive into the hands of the enemy, lie procured 
from his surgeon Vvan a ])ag of oi)ium,* whicli he wtire hung about his neck as 
long as danger wars to he apprehendeil. lie afterwards carefully dej^osited this 
hag in a secret drawer of his cabinet. On the night of the I2rh he tlioiiglit the 
moment had .'irrived for nvailing himself of this last exjiedient. The rv/AV dc 
chambri\ wdio sle])t in the .'idjoining room, the door of which was half open, 
heard Najioleon enijUy something into a glass of water, which he drank, and 
then returned to bed. I’ain soim extorted from him an acknowledgment f)f his 
approaching end. He then sent for the most ctmlidenlial persons in liis service. 
Vvan w'as sent for also; hut learning what had occurred, and hearing Xapoleon 

It was not opium alone, hut a prepiiralion described !»)’ Cabauis, and the same which 
Condorcet made use of to destroy himself. 
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Mcantime the two armies approached each other at Melun ; 
that of the King was commanded by Marshal Macdonald. 
On the 20th his troops were drawn up in three lines to 
receive the invaders, who were said to be advancing from 
Fontainebleau. There was a long pause of suspense, of a 
nature which seldom fails to render men more accessible to 
strong and sudden emotion. The glades of the forest, and 
the acclivity which leads to it, were full in view of the Royal 
army, but presented the appearance of a deep solitude. All 
was silence, cxcc])t when the regimental bands of music, at 
the command of the officers, who remained generally faithful, 
played the airs of “ JL:r Henri Qiiatrel' 0 Richard^' ''La 
Belle Gahrielle'd and other tunes connected with the cause 
and family of the Bourbons. The sounds excited no corre¬ 
sponding sentiments among the soldiers. 

At length, about noon, a galloping of horse was heard. 
An open carriage appeared, surrounded by a few hussars, 
and drawn by four horses. It came on at full .speed, and 
Napoleon, jumping from the vehicle, was in the midst of the 
ranks which had been formed to oppose him. His escort 
threw themselves from their horses, mingled with their 
ancient comrades, and tlic effect of their exhortations was 
instantaneous on men who.se minds were already half made 
up to the purpose which they now accomplished. There 
was a general shout of Vive Napoleon !” The last army 
of the Bourbons passed from their side, and no further 
obstruction existed betwixt Napoleon and the capital, which 
he was once more—but for a brief space—to inhabit as a 
sovereign.^ 

Louis, accompanied only by a few hou.schold troops, had 
scarcely turned his back on the capital of his ancestors 


complain that tlu* ]n)ison was not sufficiently quick in its effect, he lost all self- 
possession, and hastily fled from h'onlainehleau. It is added that Napoleon 
fell into a lon^; sleep, and that after copious persjfiration every alarming symptom 
disappeared. The dose was cillier iiisuflicieiit in quantity, or time had mitigated 
the power of the jkhsou. Jt is said that Napoleon, astonished at the failure of 
his attempt, after some moments of reflection said, ‘ ( iod has ordained that I 
shall live!’ and yielding to the will of Providence, which had preserved his 
existence, he resigned himself to a new destiny. The whole affair was hushed 
in secrecy.” 

^ Sir Walter Scott’s Z/R of Napoleon, vol. viii. p. 385. 
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when Lavalettc hastened from a place of concealment and 
seized on the Post-office in the name of Napoleon. By 
this measure all the King’^s proclamations^ were intercepted, 
and the restoration of the Emperor was announced to all 
the departments. General Excelmans, who had just renewed 
his oath to Louis, pulled down with his own hands the 
white flag that was floating over the Tuilcrics, and hoisted 
the three-coloured banner. 

It was late in the evening of the 20th that Bonaparte 
entered Paris in an open carriage, which was driven straight 
to the gilded gates of the Tuileries. He received the 
acclamations of the military and of the lower classes of the 
suburbs, but most of the respectable citizens looked on in 
silent wonderment. It was quite evident then that he was 
recalled by a party—a party, in truth, numerous and 
powerful, but not by the unanimous voice of the nation. 
The enthusiasm of his immediate adherents, however, made 
up for the silence and lukewarmness of others. They filled 
and crammed the square of the Carrousel, and the courts 
and avenues of the Tuileries; they pressed so closely upon 
him that he was obliged to cry out, “My friends, you stifle 
me and his aides dc cavip were compelled to carry him in 
their arms up the grand staircase, and thence into the royal 
apartments. It was observed, however, that amongst these 
ardent friends were many men who had been the first to 
de.sert him in 1814, and that these individuals were the 
most enthusiastic in their demonstrations, the loudest in 
their shouts! 

And thus was Napoleon again at the Tuileries, where, 
even more than at Fontainebleau, his mind was flooded b\' 
the deep and painful recollections of the past! A few' 
nights after his return thither he sent for M. Horan, one of the 
physicians who had attended Josephine during her last illness. 
“So, Monsieur Horan,” said he, “you did not leave the 
Empress during her malady ?”—“ No, Sire.”—“What was the 
cause of that malady?”—“Uneasiness of mind . . . grief.” 

^ On the I2th of April Louis XVIII. issued a Declaration to the Krench 
people at Ghent, hut even that paper could not be circulated in I'Vance until 
after the battle of Waterloo. 
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—“You believe that?” (and Napoleon laid a strong emphasis 
on the word believe, looking steadfastly in the doctor’s face), 
lie then asked, “Was she long ill ? Did she suffer much?” 
—“She was ill a week, Sire; her Majesty suffered little 
bodily pain.”—“Did she .see that she was dying? Did she 
show courage ?”--“ A sign her Majesty made when she could 
no longer cxjircss herself leaves me no doubt that she felt 
her end approaching; she seemed to contemplate it without 
fear.”—“Well! . . . well 1” and then Napoleon much affected 
drew close to M. Moran, and added, “You say tliat she was 
in grief; from what did that arise?”—“J^'rom passing events. 
Sire; from your Majesty’s position last }X'ar.”—“Ah! she 
used to speak of me then?”—“Very often.” Here Napoleon 
drew his liand across liis eyes, which seemed filled with tears. 
He then went on. “Good woman!—Hxcellent Josephine! 
wShe loved me truly—she—did she not? . . . Ah! She 
was a Frenchwoman!”—“Yes, Sire, she loved you, and 
she would have proved it had it not been for dread of dis¬ 
pleasing you: she had conceived an idea. . . .”—“How? . . . 
What would she have done?”—“She one day said that as 
Empress of the hVench slie would drive through Paris with 
eight horses to lier coach, and all her household in gala 
li\cry, to go and rejoin you at P\>ntaineblcau, and never quit 
you more.”—“She would have done it—she was capable of 
doing it! ” 

Napoleon again betrayed deep emotion, on recovering 
from which he asked tlie physician the most minute questions 
about the nature of Josephine’s disease, the friends and 
attendants who were around her at the hour of her death, 
and the conduct of her two children, luigene and llortense. 
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tlie tiffice of Vrefecl <»f the iV^licc—(‘oiiiicil at the Tuih rie^-' Ctnier for arrests 

—Fouche’s eseajH'- I >avuusl unmolesiecl.Conveisatinn with M. de JJlaea.-> 

—The interee])teil letter, and time h'M—Kvident uudcr>tandint^ between 
Murat and Napoleon — 1 ‘Ians laid at l\ll)a— My de]’>arture from J’nris—The 
])()st-master of Fins—My arrival at Lille— Louis XVI IT. detained an hour at 
the gales—Ilis Majesty oijligcrl to leave Fi\ince-- My de])arture fur Jlamlairg 
—The Due (le J’.erri at ilrussels. 


Those who opposed tlic execution of the treaty concluded 
with Napoleon at the time of liis abdication were t;'uilty of a 
great error, for they afforded him a fair pretext for leaving 
the island of P'dbaJ The details of that cxtraortlinary 
enterprise are known to every one, and I shall not repeat 
what lias been told over and over again.“ I'ur ni)' own part, 

* a'he island of Elba njjjwars to have been (at least j)iiblitly) suggested l)y 
Marslial Ney. It is said that Uonaparle oiigiiinlly demanded t'(»rfii, which was 
refused as too valuable a possession, under the liidirnnis pretext tliat Ids residence 
there vii^^Iit disturb the tiiuujuiliiiy of 'J'lirhoy! d'lie island to which lie was sent 
united every property which Uonaparte lauild have desired for new plans of 
ambition. Its small size and poi)ulation di>arined jealousy, and gave it the 
nj)pearance of a mere retieat. It cvuitained an impregnable fortress, cajiable of 
being defended by a handful of faithful soldiers. It was within a few lioiirs’ sail 
of the coast of Italy, even tlieii dreading the yoke of her ohl masters, d’hrough 
Italy and Switzerland coiuinunications with the hVencli army might be opened 
through unsusi)ected channels, and in the long line of the Alps and the Jura, it 
was .scarcely possible to intercept them. The distance from the coast of I'rance 
suincwhal diminished the facility of watching the ])ort, and he was near enough 
to Ih-ovence for such a sudden enterj)iise as his situation allowed. If the globe 
had been searched h)r that resilience in which Na])oleon was most dangerous 
to France all sagacious searchers must liave pointed to Elba.— Edi!or of 183O 
edition. 

In 1815 was customary and convenient to treat Na])oleon’s return from 
Elba as a breach of faith justifying his eventual removal to St. lielenn nnd making 
him an outlaw. All the ]ielty but rankling annoyances inflicteil on him, such as 
denying to the man who liad made kings any higher title than that of General, 
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as soon as I saw with what rapidity l^onaparte was marching 
upon Lyons, and the enthusiasm with which he was received 
by the troops and the peoi)le, I prepared to retire to Belgium, 
tliere to await the dcnouciiicnt of this new drama. 

Every preparation for my departure was completed on 
tlie evening of tlie i 3 th of March, and I was ready to depart, 
to avoid the persecutions of which I expected I should be 
the object, when 1 received a message from the Tuilcries 
stating that the King desired to sec me. I of course lost 
no time in ]u*occcding to the Palace, and went straight to 
]\T. Hue to inquire of him why I had been sent for. He 
occupied the apartments in which I passed the three most 

were supposed lo ]je jiisliljed l>y tiiis act of his. It is now certain that when 
Ts'apolcon left Kll)a Ije knew tii.it his removal to St. IJelena or some similar and 
deteslnlde residence ^^as ])racticnlly det(Tiiiincd on. h'urther, the TJourbons, by 
witlihoMinp the.' jiensions due to him and his family, not only had broken the 
treaty willi him, lail had made it dirficult for him to maiiilain himself in his little 
State, 'file ddermin.ttion not to pay the i)eiisions and to remove him from Elba 
can be seen in the Corrcspoihiiiir-: of Talleyrand during the Congress of Vienna, 
(London, Uentley), esjiecinlly vol. ii. p. 27, where the tVnr says to dalleyrand at 
Vienna, “ \\ liy do you not execute the treaty of nth of .*\j)ri] (giving tlie pen¬ 
sions)? . . . 'flic treaty has not been executed, we ought lo insist on its execution ; 
our lionour is at slake, we cannot possibly draw back ; the Emperor of Austria 
insists on it as much as I do.” Talleyrand goes on to tell tlie King (vol. ii. p. 
28), “ Lord Cnr>(lcreagli also spoke to me warmly alioiit the treaty of the nth of 
Ajiril, anil I have no doubt he will mention it to your Majesty. This subject has 
been revived lalel), and is now in every one’s mouth. I ought to tell your Majesty 
that it is Constantly recurring, and in a tlisagreeable way.” Talleyr.and’s only 
hope of getting tlie treaty jierlormed by his master seems to have been lo make a 
disgraceful bargain l)y which b'ranee sliould alandon the slave trade, in return for 
wliich ]>iece of luiinanity his neighbours, the eccentric islanders, were to undertake 
the performance of tlie contract by which l^ouis held his throne. As for the 
removal, see tlie same Curtrspaiiiinici’, vol. i. j). 48, where Talleyrand writes 
lo the King on I3tli October 1814, “A very decided intention tif removing 
Bonajxirte from the island of Kllia is manifesting itself I have jmiposed one of 
the A/ores, it is 500 li-ngues from any coast.” "J'his the King considers an 
excellent idea. Jt was not unnatural for N.apoleon to susjx*ct some w'orse motive 
for this slc]) than the wish to place him at a distance, and the knowledge of this 
plot may have had some weight with him wlien he surrendered himself lo a 
Government Avhich at least would not go farther tlian imprisoning liiin. Sec a 
curious but proljably unintentionally sinister allusion by Alexander to the King of 
Saxony, another moriarcli licld in disgrace by the Allies. “ If the King of Saxony 
does not abdicate lie shall be taken lo Rus>.ia : he will die there” (Talleyrand’s 
Correspoiideme^ vol. i. p. 87). 'I'he treaty is plain enough. “The island of Elba 
adopted by his Majesty Napoleon I. as his jdace of residence shall form during his 
life a seixirate jnincipalily wliich shall he po.ssc.s.scd by him in full .sovereignty 
and projierty” (Talleyrand’s Con-espotideuce^ vol. ii. p. 37 ; 7 'hiers^ tome xvii. p. 
790; Martem^ tome vi. p. 696). 

Jl must be remembered tJiat this treaty was not a mere favour granted to 
Napoleon when helpless. It w'as a conlracl for which the Allies and certainly 
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laborious and anxious years of my life. M. Hue, perceiving 
that I felt a certain degree of uneasiness at being summoned 
to the Tuilerics at tliat hour of the night, hastened to inform 
me that the King wished to appoint me Prefect of the Police. 
He conducted me to the King’s chamber, where his Majesty 
thus addressed me kindly, but in an impressive manner, “M. 
dc Bourrienne, can wc rely upon you? I cx])ect much from 
your zeal and fidelity.”—“Your Majesty,” replied I, “shall 
have no reason to complain of my betraying your confidence.” 
—“ Well, I re-establish the Prefecture of the lV)licc, and I 
appoint you Prefect. Do your best, M. de Bourrienne, in 
the discharge of your duties ; I count upon you.” 

By a singular coincidence, on the very day (the 13th of 
March) when I received this ap])ointrnent Xapoleon, who 

the Bourbons had rcrcivcd full value. So well was tlii^ undcM’slood at the lime 
that it was only when tin; Allies had actually signed the treaty lluit Caulaincourt 
handed t() Talleyrand the formal abdication of Na])ole(Ui; see 'J'hicrs, tome wii. 
]). 792. The cession of Klba was a bargain, not a gift. Na))()le(;n was far 
from helpless. It was the extraordinary step taken later by 'J'alleyrand in 
.surrendering the fortiesscs lield by Frencli troops uliich placed J*'ranee at the 
feet of the Allies. Naiioleiui could have protracted the war: the bond which 
held the Allies was not one to stand much strain, and a jx'tty inland lijft to 
Napoleon was a small ]n-ice to p.ay for the ce^sation of a struggle in which they 
had little more to gain and everything to Ionc. The I'lnperor of Austria had 
given Napoleon his daughter, the C/ar had lreati-«l him as a broltier, Bavaria and 
Wiirlemberg were Kings by his grace: not a sovereign on the C'oniinent had 
scrupled to accept any gift from him in his days (»f ])ower; witness the acceptance 
of Flanovcr by Trussia. Kven h'.ngland had recognised him as ('oiisul. \Vhy 
no faith was to be kcjit with him in his fall is difficult to exjdain. .‘\s for there 
being ground for surprise at his return, see the same 'J'alleyrand Co 7 '>r^spoudcucc. 
DTIauterive w'lites loTalleyiand then at Vienna, on the 14th of h'eliruary 1S15, 
“ Savary said to me with an air of extraordinary conviction, ‘ \Ve shall see 
Bonaparte again, and it will be entirely their (the Bourbons') fault.’ 1 feel that 
Daru and Marct agree with liim’’ (vol. ii. pp, 9, lo). Darn, it should be re¬ 
marked, was very far from an entliusiastic ])arlisan of Napoleon, anti indeed had a 
personal distrust of him. Jaucoiirt himself, then in teiujiorary charge of the 
Flench Foreign Office, if he diil not believe in the return could not have been 
surprised at the catastrophe of the Bourbons, for lie writes on 25th Jariuarv 1815 
(vol. ii. ]). 12), “We are really g“ing un very Imlly, and we (the tlovernmenl) 
must do better if we donut wish lo perish ufteily;’’ and after the letuin he 
writes on lOlh April 1S15 (vol. ii. ]>. 143), “ To express it in one word,—tlie 
road led straight to the island of Flba.“ 'I'liere can be no doubt that tlie whole 
conduct of tlie Allied sovereigns at this perioil towards Napoleon, Fiance, ami 
the nations of Eurojie dealt a blow lo the s(»-c.alled principle of legitimacy at the 
very lime it seemed triumphant in Talleyrand's mouth, which it never recovered 
from. '^I’he number of indejicndent monarchs has ra|)itl]y lessened since 1815, 
and a strange sacrosanctity lias become attached lo the act of coiujuest. Napoleon 
W'as not far wrong when he said that if he fell the whole system WDuld fall w'ith 
him. 
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was at Lyons, signed the decree wliich excluded from the 
amnesty he had granted thirteen individuals, among whose 
names mine was inscribed.^ This decree confirmed me in 
tlie presentiments I had conceived as soon as I heard of the 
landing of Bonai)arte. On returning home from the Tuilcries 
after receiving iny appointment a multitude of ideas crowded 
on my mind. At the first moment 1 had been prompted 
only by the wish to serve the cause of the King, but I was 
alarmed when T came to examine the extent of the responsi¬ 
bility I had taken upon myself. However, I determined to 
meet with courage the difficulties that presented them¬ 
selves, and 1 must sa}' that I had every reason to be satisfied 
with the manner in which I was seconded by M. Foudras, 
the Inspcctor-CjciK'ral of the l^olice. 

Even now I am filled with astonishment when I think of 
the Council that was held at the Tuilcries on the evening 
of the 13 th of March in M. de Ifiacas’ apartments.^ The 
ignorance of the members of tliat Council respecting our 
situation, and their confidence in the useless measures they 
had adopted against Napoleon, exceed all conception. Will 
it be believed that those great statesmen, who had the 
control of the telegraph, the j)ost-officc, the iiolicc and its 
agents, money—in short, everything which constitutes power 
—asked me to give them information respecting the advance 
of Bonaparte ? What could 1 .say to theiri ? 1 could only 

repeat the rejiorts whicli were circulated on the lixchange, 
and those which 1 liad collected here and there during the 


1 This was ]Si'a]U)lcoii’s list of ])r()scri[)tion :—“The Prince of Penevento 
(Talleyrand) the Due de lva?;ii->c (Marnimit) the Due d'AUn-rj;, the Al)l)c de 
Monlesquiou, the ('omle di-Janroiirt, the Comte de rieiirnonville, hyncli, A'itrolles, 
Alexis de Noailles, Ponnienne, Pellard, I/irochejaefjuelin, and S()Sl}K'nes de la 
Kochefoiieauld.” —/Av/;v7>////e. Aecordini; to iomhe the name of Aiigcreau 
originally stood in this blaeU list, but it wa.-^ eiiiNed at tlie entreaties of his wife, 
and in conseejuenee of his |»roclamalion of 23d March.- -Rdilor of 1836 edition, 

^ “When I went out I left my vote in writing for M. de Pourrienne, whom it 
is proposed to make Prefect of I'olice*’ ('I alleyrnud’s Cornwpondenee, vul. ii. ]). 
95, Jaiieourt to Talleyrand, iqth March 1S15). Uourrieiine's siiri)rise was shared 
l)y others more accii.^lonied tf> the Jioiirbons, and wIkj mnv at last saw with 
astonishment the true character of tin? sover(‘ign furwdiom they had forced France 
to make such enormous saciilices. “The tears came into my eyes at the Council 
yesterday when I saw the King, his brother, his nejdiewq and all his ministers 
deliberate for three hours on the arrests to be made” (Jauccnirt to '^I'alleyrand, 
14th March 1815, Talleyrand’s Correspondence^ vol. ii, p. 94). 
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hist twenty-four hours. I did not conceal that the danger 
was iinmincjit, and that all their ])rccaiitions would be of no 
avail. The question then arose as to what course sliould be 
adopted by the King. It was impossible tliat tlie monarch 
could remain in the ('apital, and yet, where was he to go ? 
One j)ro])(Jsed that he should go to Hordeaiix, anotlier to 
La Vendee, and a third to Xormand\^ and a fourth member 
of the Council was of o])inif)n that the King should be con¬ 
ducted to Melun. 1 conceived that if a Ijatlle should take 
])lace an}*\vhere it would probably be in the luiighboiirhood 
of tliat town, but the councillor who made this last sugges¬ 
tion assured us that the presence of the King in an o])en 
carriage and eight horses would ])roduce a wonderful effect 
on the minds of the tr(x)])s. This project was merely 
ridiculous ; the others a])pcared to be dangerous and iir.- 
practicablc. 1 declared to the Council that, consitlering the 
situation of things, it was iiecessar)’ to renounce all idea of 
resistance by force of arms ; that no soldier would fire a 
musket, and that it was madness to attemi)t to take aii}' 
other view of things. “Defection,” said 1, “is inevitable, 
'fhe soldiers arc drinking in their barracks the money which 
you have been gix’ing thcan for some da\\s past to jnirchase 
their fidelity, The\’ sa\' Louis WTII. is a very decent sort 
of man, but Vive Ic piiit Caporal T' 

Immediately on the landing of Napoleon the King sent 
an extraordinary courier to Marmont, who was at Chatillon, 
wlnther he had gone to take a last Ic^ave of his d\'ing motlicr 
I saw him one day after he had had an interview with the 
King ; I think it was on the 6 tli or 7 th of March. After 
some conversation on the landing of Napoleon, and the 
means of preventing him from reaching J\'iris, ^Marmont said 
tome, “This is what 1 dwelt most strongly U|)on in the 
interview I have just had with the King. ‘ Sire,’ said I, ‘ 1 
doubt not ]h)na]_)artc’s intention of coming to I’aris, and 
the best w'ay to prevent him doing so would be for your 
Majesty to remain lierc. It is necessary to secure the Palace 
of the Tuileries against a surprise, and to ])re])are it for 
resisting a siege, in w hich it would be indispensable to use 
cannon. You must shut yourself up in your palace, with the 
VOL. III. S 3 
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individuals of your household and the principal public 
functionaries, while the Due d’Angouleme should go to 
Bordeaux, the Due de Berri to La Vendee, and Monsieur ^ 
to the Franchc-Comtc ; but they must set off in open day, 
and announce that tliey arc going to collect defenders for 
your Majesty.’ . . . This is wliat 1 said to the King this 
morning, and 1 added that I would answer for everything if 
my advice were followed. 1 am now going to direct my 
aiWc dc cavip. Colonel Fabvier, to draw up the plan of 
defence.” I did not concur in Marmont’s opinion. It is 
certainly ju-obable that had Louis XVIII. remained in his 
palace the numerous defections whicli took place before the 
20th of March would have been checked and some persons 
would not have found .so ready an excuse for breaking their 
oaths of allegiance. There can be little doubt, too, but 
Bonaparte would have reflected well before he attempted the 
siege of the Tuilcries.^ 

Marrnont sup])(;rtcd his opinion by observing that the 
admiration and astonishment excited by the extraordinary 
enterprise of Napoleon and his rapid march to Baris w^ould 
be counterbalanced by the interest inspired by a venerable 
monarch defying his bold rival and courageously defending his 
throne. While I rendered full justice to the good intentions 
of the Duke of Ragusa, yet I did not think that his advice 
could be adoi)tcd. I opposed it as I opposed all the propo¬ 
sitions that were made in the Council relative to the different 
places to which the King .should retire. I myself suggested 
Lille as being the nearest, and as presenting the greatest 
degree of safety, especially in the first instance. 

It was after midniglit when I left the Council of the 
Tuilerics. The discussion had terminated, and without 

^ Monsieur, the brother of the King, the Comte d’Artois, Inter Charles X. 

- Marmont (tome vii. ]/. 87) gives the full (let.ails of his .scheme for pro¬ 
visioning and garriscniing the Tuileries which lh(^ King was to hold while his 
family sj)r('ad themselves ihrougliout the ])roviTiccs. I'he idea liad nothing 
strange in it, for tlie same advice was given by General Mathieii Dumas [Souvenirs^ 
tome iii. j). 564), a man not likely to suggest any rash schemes. Jaucourt, writing 
to Talleyrand, obviously believed in the wdsdoin of the King’s remaining, as did the 
Czar ; see Tallcyrarid'.s CorrcspomU-mc, vol. ii. j)p. 94, 122, 129. Napoleon would 
certainly have been jjlaccd in a strange difficulty, but a king capable of adopting 
such a resolution would never have been required to consider it. 
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coming to any precise resolution it was agreed that the 
dififerent opinions which had been expressed should be sub¬ 
mitted to Louis XVIII. in order that his Majesty might 
adopt that which should appear to him the best. The King 
adopted my opinion, but it was not acted upon until five 
days after. 

My appointment to the rrcfccture of the Police was, as will 
be seen, a late thought of measure, almost as late indeed as 
Napoleon’s propositi(jn to send me as his Minister Plenipo¬ 
tentiary to Switzerland. In now accepting office I was well 
convinced of the inutility of any effort that might be made 
to arrest the progress of the fast ap])roaching and menacing 
events. lk‘ing introduced into the King’s cabinet his 
Majesty asked me what 1 thought of the situation of affairs. 
“ I think, Sire, that Bonaparte will be here in five or six days.” 
—“What, sir?” — “Yes, Sire.”—“ But proper measures are 
taken, the necessary orders given, and the Marshals arc 
faithful to me.”—“ Sire, I suspect no man’s fidelity ; but I 
can assure your Majesty that, as Bonaparte has landed, he 
will be here within a week. I know him, and your Majesty 
cannot know him as well as I do; but I can venture to 
assure your Majesty with the same confidence that he will 
not be here six months hence. He will be hurried into acts 
of folly which will ruin him.”—" M. de Bourrienne, 1 hope 
the best from events, but if misfortune again compel me 
to leave France, and your second prediction be fulfilled, you 
may rely on me.” During this short conversation the King 
appeared perfectly tranquil and resigned. 

The next day I again visited the Tiiilcries, whither I had at 
those perilous times frequent occasion to repair. On that day I 
received a list of twenty-five persons whom I was ordered to 
arrest. I took the liberty to observe that such a proceeding 
was not only useless but likely to produce a very injurious 
effect at that critical moment. The reasons I urged had not 
all the effect I expected. However, some relaxation as to 
twenty-three of tlic twcnl)'-five was concedcd,butitwas insisted 
that h'ouche and Davoust .should be arrested without delay. 
The King repeatedly .said, “ I wish you to arrest P'ouche.”— 
“ Sire, I beseech your Majesty to consider the inutility of such 
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a measure.”—“ I am resolved upon I'ouche’s arrest. But I 
am sure you will miss him, for Andre could not catch him.” 

After this formal order from the l\.in<;- I left the Tuileries, 
carr}’in«;' with me the followini^ list. J liave preserved tlic 
auto«^rai)h in llic handwriting; of ]\I. dc l^lacas, and 1 here 
insert a faithful cop}’ without even correcting the erroneous 
orthograph}" of some of the names ;— 

Foiiclic ; Djnoiist; L(‘ CromU', Ruedu Itir, corner of the Rue dc Tl'iii- 
versite- he lioldj^ funds lielnnLjin;^ to I'miche : ]\l. (Iiiillard, Councillor, 
of the Roynl Court; llinLoierlot ; Le Muire ; (ah’urd ; IVTejean ; Le 
Grand : Rtienne ; l\ovij.;o ; RCd ; Mounier ; Arnuultl ; Norwins ; lioiivier- 
Duinolard : Maret ; I)uvi(|uet; Ratris ; l.avak lle ; Syeyes ; I’ierrc Ricrrc ; 
Flao ; Kxcclhnoncc ; Jos. Thurot. 

My nocturnal installation as Prefect of the Police took place 
some time after midnight. T liad great repugnance to the 
arrest of Fouche, but the order having been given, there was 
no altern.atixe but to obe}’ it. 1 coinmiinicatod the order to 
M. h'oudras, who very coolly obseia'cd, Since we are to 
arrest him you need not be afraid, we shall have him fast 
to-morrow.” 

The next da}" my agents repaired to the Duke of Otranto's 
libtel, in the Rue d’Arlois. On showing their warrant Fouche 
.said, “ \A'hat does this mean? 'i'oiir warrant is of no force; 
it is mere waste-paper. It i)urports to come from the Prefect 
of the Police, but there is no .such Prefect.” In my opinion 
h'ouche was right, for my appointment, which took place 
during the night, had not been legally announced. Be 
that as it may, on his refusal to surrender, one; of my agents 
applied to the .staff of the National Guard, recjue.sting' the 
support, in case of need, of an armed fa'ce. General Des.solles 
repaired to the Tuileries to take the King’s orders on the 
subject. Meanwhile Juaiche, who never lost his .sclf-])os.ses- 
sion, after talking to the |)olice officers who remained with 
him, pretended to step aside for .some indispensable purpose, 
but the door which he opened led into a dark passage through 
which he slipped, leaving my unfortunate agents groping 
about in the obscurity.^ As for himself, he speedily gained the 

1 The following is the account in the ^puriors Memoirs of Fouche, which are 
j)ml>al)ly pretty accurate on this ]>nrticiilar incitlenl :— 

“ I was sitting ^vith(»ut any mistrust in my liutd, when some agents of the 
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Rue Taitbout, where he stcppcid into a coach and drove off. 
This is the whole history of the notable arrest of Fouche. 

As for Davoust, I felt my hands tied with respect to him. 
I do not mean to affect i^encrosit)^ for 1 acknowlcd^a^ the 
enmity 1 bore him ; Init I did not wish it to be siip])r)sed 
that 1 was actiiij^ towards him from a spirit of personal 
veng'cance. 1 therefore! merely ordered him to be watched. 
The other twenty-tlin'c Averc to me in this matter as if thc\^ 
had never existed ; and some of them, ])crha]:)s, will only learn 
in readinij my Memoirs what dani^erous characters the\' were 
thoue^ht to be. 

On the 1 5th of March, after the conversation wliich, as 
I have already related, I had witli Touis XVUI., I went to 
M. de Jilacas and repeated to him wliat J had stated to tlie 

J'ari.sian at the licad of wliic]! Ildiirriciini' liad jiNt bci'i) |»l:icfil, '‘uddciily 

made llicir aj)]>i'aiiincv aronnpaint'd l»y In aiu'^l nif. lia\iiii; tiimly 

I hastily took nit'a-'iiii's fi»r iny csiMpo. 'I’lic at^fiUs of pnlicL* liad 

already proceeded to aciitt' sean h in iny ai^ariinent^, wln'n tlu; com- 

missioned to execute tlie ordei <»!' t!ie new juefei'l ]t!\-seiited lliemM'Ues 'oefore 
ine. Tlie>e men, ^^llo had >.0 l.»n” nheyed my orders, not (iariiiLj In lay llteir 
liaiids on iiiy ]ier.soii, coiiteiiled tlienisehes nitl) me tlieir written aiithoiitw 

I look the papi’r, opened it and e'Hilidently said, ‘ I'liis «»rder i.s not lej^ular : stay 
where you ai\' wiiile I t;o and ]>roiest it.’ I enleied my elo.sc'l, .s(‘aied mvself at 
my desk and hej^an lo write. 1 then rose witli a ])aper in mv hand, and makinj; 
a sudden turn, I pteeijiitalely deM-ended inl<* mv garden by a Neerel iloor ; iliere 1 
found a hnlder attached to a wall eoniijrvious to ilm Itolel of (Jiteen l!«>ricnse. 1 
nimhly climbed it ; one of my ju'oj»le raise 1 the ladder, which I look and let it fall 
on its feel on the other side ol tiu' wall ; tins 1 (pilckly adiiisted, ami dc'^ceiided witli 
still more promptitude. 1 arii\c*d, in the characti-r of a fu^itio-, at llie lem^e of 
Ilorteiise, who extended her hospiialilv to me ; and, as if hy-.ome “'ll Ideii traii'^ition 
ol an Pastern tale, I suddenly found mv.^elf in the midst of the /.V/a of tlie Ikiua- 
])arlisls, in the headi[uarters of ilu* party, \\lu)m I foiiiid in excellent sjiirils, and 
where my juvseiu'e added to tlie rejoii'iiii; ” tldiuelie's .l/aw.»/;7, tome ii.) 

I’kaiclie aftiT makiiiL; liis esi'ajie went slraie;ht lo tlie hotel of llintense, 

1 )uohessc <le St. J.eu, e\'(^)iieen of Ibill.nul, wiiere he was w ih'omeil by the Uona- 
jiiilisls, who h.ad made tliat ihcir iKM«li|ii:iilers. Ilehini'-elf made little secret 
lliat it was not NajioK-on that he and his frionds had hopi-d lo si-i at the liead of 
the Government instead of tlie elder Ikuirlions. He aeknow lod|^evl tliis openly, 
sayin;.^, for example, lo Meiieval, loiii; secriMary of Najioleon, and who remaineil 
faiildul to the lOmjieror, “So he is here. lie is not the iiian wished for, but 
lie caniiol lie taken aw'ay like a dies-, jiawn. We will see wlial we can do to 
keep him.”—‘M,” says Aleiieval (tome ii. ]). 3 ^n), “told the Faiiperor of this. He 
doiihlless kneW' what to expect IVoni h'ouehe, for he only sliniL’.i;i'il his slioiilders 
as a si^n ol ciintemjil.” See also 'J'hiers (tome \i\. ]>. -pp for a taivioiis conver¬ 
sation of h'oiiche's with a messety‘;er from the Kini^, before Najioleon .nrived, when 
he inrniiale<l that he would ])ro])ably .soon be a Slinisler of Naj^olcoii, but only lo 
betray him. Lncieii IJoiiajiarle, however, avt)\vinj; his dislike of ^\)^lehe, declares 
that “it is not true that Foiurhe betrayed the Kinperor durinj; the (r///Jours'" 
(lung’s lAtchn^ tome iii. p. 294). 
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King on the certainty of Bonaparte’s speedy arrival in Paris. 
I told him that I found it necessary to devote the short 
time still in our power to prevent a reaction against the 
Royalists, and to prcsciwe public tranquillity until the de¬ 
parture of the Royal family, and that I would protect the 
departure of all persons who had reasons for withdrawing 
themselves from the scene of the great and perhaps disas¬ 
trous events that might ensue. “You may readily believe, 
Count,” added I, “that considering the great interests with 
which I am entrusted, I am not inclined to lose valuable 
time in arresting the persons of whose names I have received 
a list. The execution of such a measure would be useless ; 
it would lead to nothing, or rather it would serve to irritate 
public feeling. My conviction of this fact has banished 
from me all idea of keeping under restraint for four or five 
days persons whose influence, whether real or supposed, is 
nil, since Bonaparte is at- Auxerre. Merc supervision 
apjDcars to me sufficient, and to that I propose confining 
myself.”—“ The King,” replied M. de Blacas, “ relies on you. 
He knows that though only forty-eight hours have elapsed 
since you entered upon your functions, you have already 
rendered greater services than you are perhaps aware of.” I 
then asked M. dc l^lacas whether he had not received any 
intimation of Bonaparte’s intended departure from the island 
of Elba by letters or by secret agents. “ The only positive 
information we received,” an.swercd the Minister, “ was an 
intercepted letter, dated l^lba, 6th l^'ebruary. It was 

addressed to M.-, near Grenoble. I wall show it 

you.” M. de Blacas opened a draw'cr of his writing-table 
and took out the letter, w'hich he ga\ c to me. The writer 
thanked his correspondent for the information he had trans¬ 
mitted to “the inhabitant of Elba.” He was informed that 
everything was ready for departure, and that the first 
favourable opportunity would be seized, but that it would 
be desirable first to receive answers to some questions 
contained in the letter.’ These questions related to the 


^ In the villages around Paris as well a.s on the hanks of the Lake of Geneva 
the violet was the secret symbol by which the Napolconisls denoted their Chief 
and recognised each other. They wore rings of a violet colour, with the device, 
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regiments which had been sent into the south, and the places 
of their cantonment. It was inquired whether the choice 
of the commanders was conformable to what had been 
agreed on in Paris, and whether Labcdoycre was at his 
post. The letter was rather long and it impressed me by the 
way in which the plan of a landing on the coast of Provence 
was discussed. T^recise answers were requested on all 
these points. On returning the letter to M. de Placas I 
remarked that the contents of the letter called for the 
adoption of some decided measures, and I asked him what 
had been done. lie answered, “I immediately sent a copy 
of the letter to M. d’Andre, that he might give orders for 
arresting the individual to whom it was addressed.” 

Having had the opportunity of closely observing the 
machinery of a vigilant and active Government, I was, I 
must confess, not a little amazed at the insufficiency of the 
measures adopted to defeat this well-planned conspiracy. 
When M. dc Placas informed me of all that had been done, 
I could not repress an exclamation of surprise. “Well,” 
.said he, “and what would you have done?”—“In the first 
I)lacc I would not have lost twenty-four hours, which were an 
age in such a crisis.” I then explained the plan I would 
have adopted. A quarter of an hour after the receipt of the 
letter I would luive sent trustworthy men to Grenoble, and 
above all things I would have taken care not to let the 
matter fall into the hands of the police. Having obtained 
all information from the correspondent at Grenoble, I would 
have made him write a letter to his correspondent at KlUi 
to quiet the eagerness of Napoleon, telling him that the 
movement of troops he spoke of had not been made, that 

Elle reparaitra an printeiiisA “It will rcajipcar in the spring.” hen they 
asked, Aimez vous la violdtcE “Do you love the violet?” if the answer was 
“ Ouiy “ Yes,” they inferred that the answerer was not a confetleratc. IJut if the 
answer was bicuT “Well then,” they recognised a brother initiated in ♦he 

.secrets of the conspiracy, and they coinj)lctcd his sentence, “ Ellc rtparaitra on 
prinfemsT These secret symbols, less important for their professed purjx^ses of 
.secrecy than as a romantic garniture of cons})iracy, calculated to excite the 
imagination, and peculiarly atlapted in tli.at re.sj)ect to the character of trench- 
men, had been employed a twelvemonth before by the partisan.s of the Ilomse of 
liourbon. A Koyalist then sounded any man of wlu>in ho entertained liopes by 
saying If the answer was “ ” the recognition of principle was 

reciprocal and satisfactory .—Editor <7/" 1836 edilion. 
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it would take eii^ht days to carry it out, and that it 
was necessary to tlic success of the cntcrj)rise to delay the 
embarkation for some days. While J 5 onaparte was thus 
delayed I would have sent to the coast of Ih'ovcnce a 
sufficient body of men devoted to the Royal cause, sending 
off in anothc'r direction the regiments whose cliiefs were 
gained over b)^ Napok'on, as the corres])ondence sliould 
reveal their names.' “ \'oii are ])erhai)s righ.t, sir/' said M. 
dc Ihacas, “but what could 1 do? 1 am new here. 1 had 
not the control of the police, anti I trusted to M. d’Andre.” 
—“Well,” said 1, “Jlonaparte will be here on the 20th of 
March.” A\ ith these words I parted frt)ni M. de lllacas. I 
remarked a great change in him. lie had alread}’ lost a 
vast deal c)f that hauteur of favouritism which made him 
.so much dislikctl. 

A\'lit‘n J entered u])on my duties in ihc I’rcfecture of 
J\j]icc the evil was already pa.sl remedy. The incorrigible 
required another le.sson, and the tem])orary resur¬ 
rection of the I'hnpire was inevitable. JUit, if Bonaparte 
was recalled, it was not owing to any attachment to him 
personally ; it was not from any fidelitx' to the recollections 
of the l!jn])ire. It was resolved at an\' price to get rid of 
those imbecile councillrjrs, who thought the}’ might treat 
J^h'ance like a counliy concpiered b}’ the emigrants. The 
people determined to free them.selves from a Government 
which seemed resolved to trample on all that was dear to 
ITance. In this state: of things some looked upcai J>onaparte 
as a liberator, but the greater number regarded him as 
an instrument. In this last character he was viewed by the 
old Republicans, and by a new generation, who thought they 
caught a glimpse of liberty in ])r(.)n]ises, and w'ho were blind 
enough to believe tliat the idol of J^'rance w’ould be restored 
by Napoleon.^ 

^ The ]’)lan i)f UoiirricniK' wmihl have been wrecki'd by ihe iin])()ssibilily of 
getthii^ men who were, al one and the ^riiue time, dev<iled to Ihe Jlourlions and 
of capacity to sine tlieiii. If the siaie-^men in power under Louis W’l 11 , liad been 
capalde of forming any gotnl plan of meeting the c\])eililion of Na]>oleon the 
enterprise would not liave ])een dreamt <11'. 

“ Najxdeons return in jSj 5 has inuch resemblance to that in 1799 from 
Egypt. In both cases, whether he liad tajine or not, it was certain that the 
Government would have been overthrown : in neither case was he himself the 
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In February 1815, while everythin^'* was prc])aring at 
Elba for the approachin*; dci)arture of Napoleon, Murat 
ci]:)plicd to the Court of Vienna for leave to inarch through 
tlie Austrian Provinces of Uiiper Italy an army directed on 
J^'rance. It was on the 26th of the same month that l^ona- 
parte escai)cd from JClha. Tlicse two facts were necessarib' 
connected together, for, in spite of Murat’s extravagant 
ideas, he never could have entertained the exgiectation of 
ol)liging the King of h’ranee, by the mere force of arms, to 
acknow'ledge his continued posse.ssion of the throne of 
Naples. Since the return of Louis X\*Ii]. the ('abinet of 
the I'liileries had never rc'gardt'tl [Murat in an\' other light 
than as a usur])er, and 1 know from good authority that the 
French Idenipotentiaries at the Congress of Xh'enna were 
esp''ciall}^ instructed to insist that the rerstoration of the 
thnme of Naples in favour of the bourbons of tlu^ Two 
Sicilies should be a consetjuence of the restoration of the 
throne of h'rancc. J also know' that the |)roposition was 
firmly ojiposed on the part of Austria, who had always 
viewed with jealous}' the occupation of three thia)nes of 
luiropc by the single House of bourbon. 

Accc)rding to information, for the aiithentiut}^ of wdiich 1 
can vouch, the following w'ere the plans w’hich Xa]K)leon 
conceived at IClba. Almost immediatel}' after his arrixal in 
France he was to order the Marshals on whom he could best 
rely to defend to the utmost the entrances to the J^'rench 
territory and the apju'oaches to Ikiris, by ])ivoting on the 
triple line of fortresses which gird the north anti east of 
France. Dax'oust was /// singled t)ut for the defence of 
I^iris. lie was to arm the inhabitants of the suburbs, and 
to have, besitles, 20,000 men t)f the National Guard at his 
disposal. Napoleon, not being aware of the situation of the 
Allies, never supposed that they could ct)ncentrate their forces 

jHTson fust inicndfd by lljo conspirators to be made ihcir insiniiiicnt. Jn 1799 
llochc, and then Joiibcrt, liad l>cen first cln)>en as ilie man tn strike the l)low. 
Jn 1815 it was the I )uke of Orleans, later Ltniis Philippe, that the discontented 
])arty luul chosen to replatv Louis Will, and to j;ive ]‘'rance a (ioverniiient at 
once liberal and strong. In both cases the sudden arrival of Napoleon forced the 
hand of the conspirators. As he himself said in 1S15, “ It is not Louis XVIII. 
but the Duke of Orleans that T have dethroned.” 
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and march against him so speedily as they did. He hoped 
to take them by surprise, and defeat their projects, by 
making Murat march upon Milan, and by stirring up insur¬ 
rections in Italy. The Po being once crossed, and Murat 
approaching the capital of Lombardy, Napoleon with the 
corps of Suchet, Prune, Grouchy, and Massena, augmented 
by troops sent, by forced marches, to Lyons, was to cross the 
Alps and revolutionise Piedmont There, having recruited 
his army and joined the Neapolitans in Milan, he was to 
proclaim the independence of Italy, unite the whole coun¬ 
try under a single chief, and then march at the head of 
100,000 men on Vienna, by the Julian Alps, across which 
victory had conducted him in 1797* "Hiis was not all: 
numerous emissaries scattered through Ikjland and Hungary 
were tc foment discord and raise the cry of liberty and 
independence, to alarm Russia and Austria. It must be 
confessed it would have been an extraordinary si)ectacle to 
sec Napoleon giving liberty to Europe in revenge for not 
having succeeded in enslaving her. 

Py means of these bold manoeuvres and vast combinations 
Napoleon calculated that he would have the advantage of 
the initiative in military operation.s. Perhaps his genius was 
never more fully developed than in this vast conception. 
According to this plan he was to extend his operations over 
a line of 500 leagues, from Ostend to Vienna, by the Alps 
and Italy, to provide himself with immense resources of 
every kind, to prevent the Emperor of Austria from march¬ 
ing his troops against PVance, and probably force liim to 
terminate a war from which the hereditary provinces would 
have exclusively suffered. Such was the bright prospect 
which presented itself to Napoleon when he stepped on 
board the vessel which was to convey him from Elba to 
Erance. Put the mad precipitation of Murat put Europe on 
the alert, and the brilliant illusion vanished like a dream.^ 

* “ The festivals and entertainments at the Court of Naples at the beginning 
<)f 1S15 were more splendid than ever, but iiiueh less gay, for the apparent 
security and confidence of Murat did n«>t sufficiently conceal his real uneasiness, 
nor did the show of respect on the part of the foreign ambassadors jircvent people 
from seeing that they felt an aversion to his continuing on the throne. To 
the surprise of everybody not in the secret Joachim continued his warlike pre- 
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After being assured that all was tranquil, and that the 
Royal family was secure against every danger, I myself set 
out at four o’clock on the morning of the 20th of March, 
taking the road to Lille. Nothing extraordinary occurred 
until I arrived at the post-office of Fins, in front of which 
were drawn up a great number of carriages, which had 
arrived before mine, and the owners of which, like myself, 
were impatiently waiting for horses. I soon observed that 
some one called the postmaster aside in a way which did 
not appear entirely devoid of mystery, and I acknowledge 


parations. The activity in the interiiir of the j)alace increased every day ; 
couriers were continually de>patchcd, and the arrival and de])artuie of foreigners 
was more and more fre(|ueiil. After some days of extraordinary agitation at 
Court the news arrived that the Emperor Najxileon, having embarked on the 
26lh of Eebruary at I’orto-Kerrajo with looo soldiers, was sailing for France. 
The messenger who brought this news to Murat, to whom the whole ])Iot was 
well known previously, arrived in Naides on the evening of the 4lh of March, 
while the Ring was amusing himself in the y^rivatc apartments of his wife, w'here 
only a few courtiers, inini.^ter.s, and foreign ainba.vsadors, were pie.^ent. 'Phe 
King and Queen instantly retired alone to another room, w-hence in a few 
minutes they returned and joyfully announced the news so welcome to them. 

“On tlie following day Murat despatched extraordinary couriers to the Courts 
of Au.stria and England, with letters declaring tliat, wdiethcr Xajtolcon succeeded 
or failed in his enterprise, he (Joachim), firm in his i)olicy, would not fail in 
faithfully maintaining the anti-Bonaparte alliances he hatl formed. These 
declarations were frauds and deceptions, for the King nourished in his heart 
de.signs perfectly contrary to them, lie doubted the gooil fiaitli of Austria and 
the Congress assembled at Vienna: he remembered all the faults and acts of 
injustice committed there, as also the threats he had received. lie again relied 
upon the good fortune of Napoleon, whom he already fancietl reseated on his 
throne, the most jjowerful —the first monarch in Euroyie ! 11 is heart grieved at 
the recollection of the evil he had recently ilone the French in Upper Italy, and 
he now' hoped to make amends for it by deeds which should aid and assist the 
bold enterj)riHC of his brother-in-huv. And mixed up w'ith all these thoughts was 
the ambitious desire of making liimself master of all Italy ; to hold it, and then 
after the event to treat diplomatically w'ith Austria or with France, according as 
victory should declare herself for Napoleon or for the .Mlies. lie knew' he should 
surprise the Austrians ; he did not fear the Fhiglish, because he had concluded an 
armistice with them ; nor ilid the Allies cause him uneasiness, as they would be 
fully occupied with the war on the French frontiers.” 

Murat’s ministers, his friends, nay, even his wife, the very sister of Bonayiarte, 
endeavoured to dissuade him from this rash undertaking, or to iniluce him at 
least to delay its execution and quietly w'ait events. But he would not lislen to 
reason. He would not be bound by the engagements he had entercil into with 
Napoleon, who was to give him the moi-iVonire^ when he was to throw- olT the 
mask, and on the 15th of March, just eleven days after his receiving the news of 
his brother-in-law’s escape from Elba, he openly declared war. On the 22(1 of 
March the Neapolitan army advanced upon Up])cr Italy, and Murat rushed 
blindly and precipitately to his ruin [Storia dd Kcame di del Gene^'ale 

Pietro Colletta^ vol. ii. ]>. 205, English edition). 
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I felt some deforce of alarm. I was in the room in which 
tlic travellers were waitin^i^, and my attention was attracted 
by a large bill fixed against the wall. It was printed in 
J'Vcnch and Russian, and it proved to be the order of the 
day which J liad l)ccn fortunate enough to obtain from the 
hhn|)eror Alexander to exempt posthorses, etc., from the 
requisitions of the Allied troops. 

1 was standing looking at tlie bill when the postmaster 
came into the room and advanced towards me. “ Sir,” said 
he, “ that is an order of the day which saved me from ruin.^* 
—“ ri'icn surely }''()u would not harm the man by whom it 
is signed?”—“ I know you, sir, I recogniscxl you immediately. 

1 saw you in Taris when you were Director of thd I’ost-officc, 
and \-ou granted a just claim which I had ui)on you. 1 
have now come to tell \c>u that they are harnessing two 
horses to )’oar calash, and }’ou may set off at full speed.” 
The worthy man had assigned to my use the only two 
lu)rses at his disposal ; his son performed the office of pos¬ 
tilion, auvl 1 set off, to the no small dissatisfaction of some 
Oi the travellers who had arrived before me, and who, 
perhaps, liad as good reasons as I to avoid the presence 
of Xa]){)leon. 

We arrived at Lille at eleven o’clock on the night of the 

2 1st. Here 1 encountered another vexation, though not of 
an alarming kind. The gates of the town were clo.sed, and 
1 was o!)liged to content myself with a inkscrable night’s 
lodging in the suburb. 

1 ejitered Jdlle on the 22d, and Louis XVHII. arrived on 
the 2 3tl. 11 is .Majesty also found the gates closed, and 
more than an hour elapsed before an order could be obtained 
for opening them, for the Duke of Orleans, who commanded 
the town, was insi^ecting the tn^ojrs when his Majesty arrived. 
The King was perfectly well received at Lille. There in¬ 
deed appeared some s\anj)toms of defection, but it must be 
acknowledged that the oificers of the old army had been so 
singularly sacrificed to the promotion of the returned emi¬ 
grants that it was very natural the former should hail the 
return of the man who had so often led them to victory. I 
put up at the Hotel de Gand, certainly without forming 
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any prognostic respecting the future residence of the King. 
When ] saw his Majcsty’.s retinue I went down and stood 
at the door of the hotel, where as soon as Louis XVIIT. 
perceived me lie distinguislied me from among all the 
persons w^ho were awaiting his arrival, and holding rnit his 
hand for me to ki.ss he said, “ J^'ollow me, M. dc JJourrit'nne.” 

On entering tlie apartments i)repared for liim tlie King 
expressed to me his approval of my conduct since the Re¬ 
storation, and especiall)’ during the short interval in whicli 1 
had di.scharged the functions of Lrefect of the Police. He 
did me tlie honour to invite me to breakfast with him. 
The conversation naturally turncHl on the events of the day, 
of W'hich every one prc'sc'iit si)oke according to his hopes 
fears. Observing that Louis XV'Hl. concurred in Lcrthier'.^ 
discouraging view of affairs, 1 ventured to repeat what I had 
already said at the Tuileries, that, judging from the disjiosi- 
tion of the sovereigns of luirope and the infenanation which 
1 had received, it ajipeared ver\' probable that his INIajcst)* 
would be again .seated on his throne in three months, berthier 
bit his nails as he did when he wanted to leave tlie army of 
Egypt and return to ]\aris to the object of his adoration. 
Berthier was ii(‘t hopeful ; he \va.s alwa\\s one of those men 
who have the least confidence and the most depression. 1 
could perceive that the King regarded my observation as 
one of tho.se comi)linients whicli he Avas accustomed to 
receive, and that he had no great confidence in the fulfil¬ 
ment of my prediction. However, w i.sliing to seem to believe 
it, he said, what he had more than hinted before, “ I\L de 
Bourrienne, as long as 1 am King you shall be in}’ Prefect 
of the Police.'’ 

It weis the decided intention of Louis X\’HI. to remain 
in France as long as he could, but the X^ajioleonic fever, 
which spread like an epielemic among the troops, had infected 
the garrison of Lille. Marshal IMurtier, who commanded at 
Lille, and the Duke of Orleans, expressed to me their well- 
founded fears, and repcatedl}' recommended me to urge the 
King to c^uit Lille .speedily, in order to aviu*d any fatal 
occurrence. During the two days 1 passed with his Majesty 
I entreated him to Au'eld to the imperious circumstances in 
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which he was placed. At length the King, with deep regret, 
consented to go, and I left Lille the day before that fixed 
for liis Majesty’s departure. 

In September 1814 the King Iiad appointed me chargS 
if affaires from France to Hamburg, but not liaving received 
orders to rci)air to my post I have not hitherto mentioned 
this nomination. However, Avhen Louis XVIII. was on the 
point of leaving France he thought that my presence in 
Hamburg might be useful for the purpose of making him 
acquainted witli all that might interest him in the north of 
Germany. 15 ut it was not there that danger was to be 
api)rchcnded. There were two points to be watched—the 
headquarters of Napoleon and the King’s Council at Ghent. 
I, however, lost no time in repairing to a city where I was 
sure of finding a great many friends. On passing tlirough 
l^russcls I alighted at the Hotel de Bellevue, where the Due 
de Bern’ arrived shortly after me. His Royal Highness then 
invited me to breakfast with him, and conversed with me 
very confidentially. I afterwards continued my journey. 
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Message to Madame de liourriennc on the 20th of March—Na])olcon's nocturnal 
entrance into I’aris — (leneral Jicrton sent to my family t)y (^lulaincourt— 
Recollection of old jier.sccutions—(leneral Driehcn—Solution (jf an enigma— 
Seals jdaccil on my cffect.N --Useless searche.s — I’cr.seculion of women— 
MadamcMle Stael and Madame de Rccamier—Paris during the llundied Days 
—The federates and jiatriotic songs—Declaration of the J’lenipotentiarics at 
Vienna— Ann KX. 

At Lille, and again at Hamburg, 1 received letters from my 
family, which 1 had looked for with great impatience. Tliey 
contained particulars of what had occurred relative to rnc 
since Bonaparte’s return to Paris. Two hours after my de¬ 
parture Madame dc Iknirrienne also left Paris, accompanied 
by her children, and proceeded to an asylum which had been 
offered her seven leagues from the capital. She left at my 
house in Paris her sister, two of her brothers, and her friend 
the Comtessc de Neuilly, who had resided with us since her 
return from the emigration. 

On the very morning of my wife’s departure (namelj', the 
20 th of March) a person, with whom I had always been on 
terms of friendship, and who was entirely devoted to Bona¬ 
parte, .sent to request that Madame dc ] 5 oiirricnnc would call 
on him, as he wished to speak to her on most important and 
urgent business. My sister-in-law informed the messenger 
that my wife had left Paris, but, begging a friend to accom¬ 
pany her, she went herself to the individual, whose name will 
be probably guessed, though I do not mention it. The 
person who came with the message to my house put many 
questions to Madame de Bourrienne’s sister respecting my 
absence, and advised her, above all things, to conjure me not 
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to follow the King, observing that the cause of Louis XVII I. 
was utterly lost, and that 1 should do well to retire quietly 
to Burgund)^ as there was no doubt of iny obtaining the 
Emperor’s pardon. 

Nothing could be more gloomy than I'onaparte’s entrance 
into l\aris. lie arrived at night in the midst of a thick fog. 
The streets were almost deserted, and a vague feeling of 
terror i)revailed almost generally in the ca])ital. 

At nine o’clock on the same evening, the very hour of 
lk)na])arte’s arrival at the 'Jhiilcrics, a lady, a friend of my 
famih', and whose .son served in the ^’oiing (hiard, called 
and requested to see ^ladame de Bourrienne. Site refused 
to enter tlte house lest she should be seen, and my .sister-in- 
law went down to the garden to speak to her without alight. 
This lady’s brother liad been on the i)receding night to l^Vm- 
tainebleau to sec Bonaparte, aiul he had directed his sister to 
desire me to remain in Baris, and to retain my post in the 
I^refecture of the I’olice, as I was sure of a full and complete 
pardon. 

On the morning of tlie 2i.st General l^erton, who has 
since been the victim of his mad enter})riscs, called at my 
house and rcciuestcd to s])eak with me and Madame de 
Bourrienne. He was received by my wife’s sister and 
brothers, and stated that he came from M. do Caulaincourt 
to renew tlie assurances of safet}' w^liich had already been 
given to me. J was, 1 confess, very sensible of these proofs 
of friendship Avhen they came to my knowledge, but 1 did 
not for a single moment repent the course I adopted. 1 
could not forget the intrigues of w^hich 1 had been the object 
since 1 8 11 , nor the C(.)ntinual tlireats of arrest which, during 
that year, had not left me? a moment’s quiet ; and since 1 now 
revert to that time, I may take the o])portunity of explain¬ 
ing how in 1814 J was made acquainted with the real causes 
of the persecution to which 1 liad been a prey. A person, 
whose name ]:)rudence forbids me mentioning, communicated 
to me the following letter, the original co])y of which is in 
my possession :— 

MoNSTKUK LK DlJC DK U.YSSANo —I send you some very important 
documents respecting the Siciir liourriennc, and l>eg you will make me a 
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confidential report on this affair. Keep these documents for yourself 
alone. This business demands the utmost secrecy. Everything induces 
me to believe that Bourrienne has carried on a scries of intrigues with 
London. Bring me the report on Thursday. 1 pray God, etc. 

(Signed) Napolkon. 

Paris, 25th December iSii. 

I could now clearly perceive what to me had hitherto 
been enveloped in obscurity ; but I was not, as yet, made 
acquainted with the documents mentioned in Napoleon’s 
epistle. Still, however, the cause of his animosity was an 
enigma which I was unable to guess, but I obtained its 
solution some time afterwards. 

General Driesen, who was the Governor of Mittau while 
Louis XVIII. resided in that town, came to Paris in 1814. 
I had been well accjuainted with him in 1810 at Hamburg, 
where he lived for a considerable time. While at Mittau he 
conceived a chivalrous and enthusiastic friendship for the 
King of France. Wc were at first distrustful of each other, 
but afterwards the most intimate confidence arose between 
us. General Driesen looked forward with certainty to the 
return of the Bourbons to France, and in the course of our 
frequent conversations on his favourite theme he gradually 
threw off all reserve, and at length disclosed to me that he 
was maintaining a correspondence with the King. 

He told me that he had .sent to Hartwell several drafts 
of proclamations, with none of which, he said, the King was 
satisfied. On showing me the copy of the last of these drafts 
I frankly told him that I was quite of the King’s opinion as 
to its unfitness. I observed that if the King should one day 
return to France and act as the general advised he would 
not keep possession of his throne six months. Driesen then 
requested me to dictate a draft of a proclamation conformably 
with my ideas. Tliis I con.sented to do on one condition, 
viz. that he would never mention my name in connection 
with the business, cither in writing or conversation. General 
Driesen promised this, and I then dictated to him a draft 
which I would now candidly lay before the reader if I had a 
copy of it. I may add that in the different proclamations 
of Louis XVIII. I remarked several passages precisely cor¬ 
responding with the draft I had dictated at Hamburg. 

VOL. III. 84 
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During the four years which intervened between my re¬ 
turn to Paris and the downfall of the Empire it several times 
occurred to me tliat General Dricsen had betrayed my secret, 
and on his very first visit to me after tlic Restoration, our 
conversation liappcning to turn on Hamburg, I asked him 
whether he had not disclosed wliat I wished him to conceal? 
‘‘Well,” said he, “there is no liarm in telling the truth now. 
After you had left Hamburg the King wrote to me inquiring 
the name of the author of the last draft I had sent him, 
which was very different from all that had preceded it. I 
did not answer this question, but the King having repeated 
it in a second letter, and having demanded an answer, I was 
compelled to break my ])romise to you, and I put into the 
post-office of Gothenberg in Sweden a letter for the King, 
in which 1 mentioned your name.” 

'J’hc mystery was now revealed to me. 1 clearly saw 
what had excited in Napoleon s mind the suspicion that I 
was carr)n*ng on intrigues with ICngland. I have no doubt 
as to the way in which tlie affair came to his knowledge. 
'I'he King must have disclosed my name to one of those 
persons whose situations ])laced them above the suspicion of 
any betrayal of confidence, and thus the circumstance must 
have reached the car of Ronaparte. This is not a mere hypo¬ 
thesis, for I well know how promptly and fiiithfully Napoleon 
was informed of all that was said and done at Hartwell. 

Having shown General Dricsen Napoleon’s accusatory 
letter, he begged that I would entrust him with it for a day 
or two, saying he would .show it to the King at a private 
audience. His object was to serve me, and to excite Louis 
XVHl.’s interest in iny behalf, by briefly relating to him the 
whole affair. The general came to me on leaving the 
Tuileries, and assured me that the King, after perusing the 
letter, had the great kindness to observe that I might think 
myself very hap])y in not having been shot. I know not 
whether Napoleon was afterwards informed of the details of 
this affair, which certainly had no connection with any in¬ 
trigues with England, and which, after all, would have been 
a mere peccadillo in comparison with the conduct 1 thought 
it my duty to adopt at the time of the Restoration. 
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Meanwhile Madame de Bourrienne informed me by an 
express that seals were to be placed on the effects of all the 
persons included in the decree of Lyons, and consequently 
upon mine. As soon as my wife received information of 
this she quitted her retreat and rcj)aircd to I’aris to face the 
storm. On the 29th of March, at nine in the evening', the 
police agents presented themselves at my house. Madame 
de Bourrienne remonstrated against the measure and the 
inconvenient hour that was chosen for its execution ; but all 
was in vain, and there was no alternative but to submit 

But the matter did not end with the first formalities per¬ 
formed by Ju)uche’s alguazils. During the month of May 
seven persons were appointed to examine my pa])crs, and 
among the inquisitorial septemvirate were two men well known 
and filling high situations. One of these executed his com¬ 
mission, but the other, sensible of the odium attached to it, 
wrote to say he was unwell, and never came. The number 
of my inquisitors, /// was thus reduced to six. They 

behaved with great rudeness, and executed their mission 
with a rigour and severity cxcccdingl)’ painful to my famih'. 
They carried their search so far as to rummage the pockets 
of my old clothes, and even to unrip the linings. All this 
was done in the hope of finding something that w’ould com¬ 
mit me in the ej^es of the new master of France. But I was 
not to be caught in that way, and before leaving home I 
had taken such precautions as to set my mind perfectly at 
case. 

However, those who had declared themselves strongly 
against Napoleon were not the only persons who had reason 
to be alarmed at his return. Women even, by a system of 
inquisition unworthy of the Emperor, but unfortunately quite 
in unison with his hatred of all libert)', were condemned to 
exile, and had cause to apprehend further severity. It is for 
the exclusive admirers of the Chief of the Empire to approve 
of everything which proceeded from him, ev'en his rigour 
again.st a defenceless sex ; it is for them to laugh at the 
mi.sery of a woman, and a writer of genius, condemned with¬ 
out any form of trial to the mo.st severe punishment short of 
death. For my part, 1 saw neither justice nor pleasantry in the 
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exile of Madame de Chevreuse for having had the courage 
(and courage was not common then even among men) to say 
that she was not made to be the gaoler of the Queen of Spain.^ 
On Napoleon’s return from the isle of Elba Madame de 
Stacl was in a state of weakness, which rendered her unable 
to bear any sudden and violent emotion. This debilitated 
state of health had been produced by her flight from Coppet 
to Russia immediately after the birth of the son who was 
the fruit of her marriage with M. Rocca. In spite of the 
danger of a journey in such circumstances she saw greater 
danger in staying where she was, and she set out on her new 
exile. That exile was not of long duration, but Madame 
de Stacl never recovered from the effect of the alarm and 
fatigue it occasioned her. 

The name of the authoress of Connni\ naturally calls to 
mind that of the friend who was most faithful to her in mis¬ 
fortune, and who was not herself screened from the severity of 
Napoleon by the just and universal admiration of which she 
was the object. In 1815 Madame Rccamier did not leave 
Paris, to which she had returned in 1814, though her exile 
was not revoked. I know positively that Hortense assured 
her of the pleasure .she would feel in receiving her, and that 
Madame Recamier, as an excuse for declining the perilous 
honour, observed that she had determined never again to 
appear in the world as long as her friends should be 
persecuted. The Memorial dc Saintc Helene, referring to 
the origin of the ill-will of the Chief of the Empire towards 
the society of Madame de Stacl and Madame Rccamier, etc., 
.seems to reproach Madame Rccamier, “ accustomed,” says the 
Memorial, to ask for everything and to obtain everything,” 
for having claimed nothing less than the complete reinstate¬ 
ment of her father. Whatever may have been the pretensions 
of Madame Rccamier, Bonaparte, not a little addicted to the 
custom he complains of in her, could not have, with a good 
grace, made a crime of her ingratitude if he on his side had 

^ Napoleon, on being informed of this remark, St-iid, “ She would like to act 
the part of tlie Duchessc dc Chevreuse of the hVondc ; but I will let her see that 
she has not to deal with a minor king.” Madame de Chevreuse died of a broken 
heart, caused by her exile.— Bourrienne. 
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not claimed a very different sentiment from gratitude. I 
was with the First Consul at the time M. Bernard, the father 
of Madame Recamier, was accused, and I have not forgotten 
on what conditions the re-establishment would have been 
granted.^ 

The frequent interviews between Madame Recamier and 
Madame de Stael were not calculated to bring Napoleon to 
sentiments and measures of moderation. He became more 
and more irritated at this friendship between two women 
formed for each other’s society ; and, on the occasion of one 
of Madame Recamier’s journeys to Coppet he informed her, 
through the medium of Fouche, that she was perfectly at 
liberty to go to Switzerland, but not to return to Paris. 
“Ah, Monseigneur! a great man may be pardoned for the 
weakness of loving women, but not for fearing them.” This 
was the only reply of Madame Rdcamier to Fouche when 
she set out for Coppet.- I may here observe that the 

^ Madame de Chevrcusc had accej^ted the place of Dame du Palais to the 
Empress. When nominated to the same place with the Queen of Spain on the 
arrival in France of the Spanish Royal family, a family to which her Royalist 
leanings could not have indisjxised her, she refused to go, saying she was not made 
of the stuff for a gaoler. Tlie cruel treatment of Napoleon consisted in exiling her 
forty leagues from Paiis, Madame Recamier had not much to complain of. Her 
father, M. Bernard, one of the administrators of the posts, used his privilege of 
franking letters to regularly circulate a Royalist j(mrnal attacking Na]iolcon and 
his family. Instead of heing tried he was simply dismissed, and it is his proposed 
reinstalment that is here alluded to. h'orced to leave Paris by the failure of her 
husband’s bank, Madame Recamier gave out that her absence was due to the 
Emperor, thus drawing down on her the order not to return. Absence from 
Paris would of course seem harsh to a Parisian, but English readers are often 
deluded by the use in such a case of the word “exile.” See on the subject of 
these two ladies Sarurr, tome v. j)p. 3-10, and A/eutV'a/y tome iii. pp. 146-152. 
The claims of Madame Recamier to distinction seem to have been her great 
beauty, and her skill in keeping her host of admirers, J 3 enjamin Constant, etc., 
round her without granting them any substantial reward. Her Souvenirs^ etc., arc 
published; I^iris, Levy, 1S59. 

2 The beautiful Madame Recamier whose rej)Utation stood unassailed during 
these stormy times in which few escaped censure, was residing with Madame 
de Stael, to whom she had heroically devoted herself, when one of the Prussian 
Princes, Prince Augustus, who had been made prisoner at Eylau, and who was 
proceeding to Italy by Naj^olcon’s permission, alighted at the castle of Coppet, 
with the intention of resting only for a few hours. Here, however, he was 
detained during the whole of the summer by the charms of Madame Recamier, 
who was voluntarily sharing the exile of her friend. This lady and the young 
Prince both considered themselves as the victims of Napoleon, and their common 
hatred of him whom they looked upon as their oppressor probably engendered 
the interest which they mutually conceived for each other. Inspired with an 
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personal prejudices of the Emperor would not have been of 
a persevering and violent character if some of the people who 
surrounded him had not sought to foment them. I myself 
fell a victim to this. Napoleon’s affection for me would per¬ 
haps have got the upper hand if his relenting towards me had 
not been incessantly combated by my enemies around him. 

1 had no opportunity of observing the aspect of Paris 
during that memorable period recorded in history by the 
name of the Hundred Days, but the letters which I received 
at the time, together with all that I afterwards heard, 
concurred in assuring me that the capital never presented 
so melancholy a picture as during those three months. No 
one felt any confidence in Napoleon’s second reign, and it 
was said, without any sort of reserve, that Fouche, while 
serving the cause of usurpation, would secretly betray it 
The future was viewed with alarm, and the present with 
dissatisfaction. The sight of the federates who paraded the 
faubourgs and the boulev«ards, vociferating, “ The Republic 
for ever!’’and ‘‘Death to the Royalists!” their sanguinary 
songs, the revolutionary airs played in our theatres, all 
tended to produce a fearful torpor in the public mind, and 
the issue of the impending events wiis anxiously awaited. 

One of the circumstances which, at the commencement 
of the Hundred Days, most contributed to open the eyes of 
those who were yet dazzled by the past glory of Napoleon, 
was the assurance with which he declared that the Empress 
and his son would be restored to him, though nothing 
warranted that announcement.^ It was evident that he could 

ardent passion tlie rrince, in spite of the diftlculties which his exalted rank natur- 
ally suggested, conceived the idea of inariying Madnine Recamier. lie communi¬ 
cated his designs to Madame de Stael, whose poetic imagination j^rompted her to 
favour a scheme that was calculated to diffuse a sort of romantic interest over 
Coppet. The rrince was lecalled to IJerlin, but absence produced no change in 
Ills sentiments. lie still ardently prosecuted his suit, hut Madame Recamier 
constantly declined this iinex])ecled elevation, either fioni natural generosity of 
feeling or from her Catholic ])rejudices against divorce. 

“I'o this circumstance we arc indebted for the picture of Corinne, which is 
accounted one of the most original creations of (lerard’s pencil. The Prince 
ordered the picture as a compliment to Madame Recamier” {Memorial de Salute 
Helene, tome vii. p. 231). 

1 Although Nai)oleon const.antly tried to make it be believed during the Ccut 
Jours that Maria Louisa would return, she herself seems not to have wished it. 
Meneval, w^ho had accompanied her to Austria in 1S14 as licr secretary, says that 
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not count on any ally, and in spite of the prodigious activity 
with which a new army was raised those persons must have 
been blind indeed who could imagine the possibility of his 
triumphing over l^urope, again armed to oppose him. 1 
deplored the inevitable disasters wliich lk)napartes bold 
enterprise would entail, but 1 had such certain information 
respecting the intentions of the Allied powers, and tlie spirit 
which animated the lMenip(jtentiaries at Vienna, that 1 could 
not for a moment doubt the issue of the conflict. Thus I 
was not at all surprised when 1 received at Hamburg the 
minutes of the conferences at Vienna in May 1S15. 

When the first intelligence of lionaparte’s landing was 
received at Vienna it must be confessed that very little had 
been done at the Congress,’ for measures calculated to 
reconstruct a solid and durable order of things could only 
be framed and adoi)ted deliberately, and upon mature rcflec- 

when, ill 1815, he ^avc her a letter from Napoleon wliicli liad reached liim, slic 
would not take it excejit slie could show it to her father, accorditi;^ to llic oath 
she had taken. “ Some wortls were e>:i'hanjje<l helweeii us on the ])aiiifiil sul)ject 
of her refusal to rej(un the Emperor. She answered willi some animation, but 
still with her usual gentleness, that on that matter her resolution was irrevocable. 
When I objected tliat there was no irrevocable en^aj^^nnent, and that events 
might occur to rtnder her return to France ohligalui v, she hastened to rej)ly 
that her father himself had not the right to force her to that. . . . Her decision 
appeared to mo to be taken obstinately that I judged it useless to recur to the 
subject” {Mi'ncral, tome ii. ]ip. 314, 315). She even seems to have dreaded any 
attempt on the part (jf her husband to seize lier in 1814. “ At the very first word 

the Archduchess Maria Louisa showed her iiuIi^po.Nilioii to coiiLerit herself with 
Lucca, or even to care at all about that principality, i\'hcre, she said, it would not 
he agreeable for her to reside as long as Napoleon was at I’dlia " ('ralleyrand's 
Correspondcnct:, vol. ii. p. 19). The affectionate wife showed no dislike to retain 
the title of Empress given to her ])y her parvenu husband, it w-as only his 
misfortunes she w'as unwilling to share. 

^ The Congress of Vienna, if Napoleon had not landed, might have ended in 
a regular struggle of the Allies over the booty. Russia had demanded all the 
former Duchy of Westphalia, and thus practically nil Poland, while Prussia had 
seized and claimed all Saxony. Napoleon was tletlironed in April 1S14, and it 
is strange and instructive for us, who in our day have been led to expect peace 
from the downfall of France, to find Austria, England, and France making an 
offensive treaty on the 3d of January 1815, each to find 150,000 men, against 
Russia and Prussia. Ikivaria, IJamwer, and Holland acceded to tins tieaty in 
February. If Nai)oleun could have p()sl})oned his return from KIl)a a few months 
later he might have found Europe divideil and he]j)less ! For the feeling among 
the Allies see Talleyrand as late as 3d Mardi 1S15. “I exliortefl the two 
negotiators (Austria and Havaria) severally to try to come to an umlerstanding 
in order to give Russia and Prussia no loophole for intervention, whic h would 
be inevitable if they could not come to an agreement ” (Talleyrand's Corres¬ 
pondence, vol. ii. p. 60). 
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tion. Louis XVIII. had instructed his Plenipotentiaries to 
defend and support the principles of justice and the law of 
nations, so as to secure the rights of all parties and avert the 
chances of a new war. The Congress was occupied with 
these important objects when intelligence was received of 
Napoleon’s departure from Elba and his landing at the Gulf 
of Juan. The Plenipotentiaries then signed the protocol of 
the conferences to which I have above alluded. 


[AA^NEX TO THE PRECEDING CIIAP'TER.] 

The following despatch of Napoleon s to Marshal Davoust 
(given in Captain Bingham’s Translation, vol. iii. p. 121), 
though not strictly bearing upon the subject of the Duke of 
Bassano’s inquiry (p. 256), may perhaps find a place here, 
as indicative of the private feeling of the Emperor towards 
Bourrienne. As the reader will remember, it has already 
been alluded to earlier in the work :— 

To Marshal Davous'i*. 

CoMf’iKGNE, id September 18 ii. 

1 have received your letter concerning the cheating of Bourrienne at 
Hamburg. It will be important to throw light upon what he has done. 
Have the Jew, Gumprccht Marcs, arrested, seize his papers, and place 
him in solitary confinement. Have some of the other principal agents of 
Bourrienne arrested, so as to discover his doings at Hamburg, and the 
embezzlements he has committed there. 


Signed Napoleon. 
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Napoleon at Paris—Political niaii{x.'iivrcs—The nieetin^fr of the Chainp-dc-Mai — 
Napoleon, the Liberals, and the moderate Constitutionalists— 11 is love of 
arbitrary power as string as ever—Paris during; the Cent Joins—I’reparations 
for his last campaign- 'Phe Liiiperor leaves Paris to join tlie army—State of 
Brussels Proclamation of Napoleon to the iielpans- Lffective strenj^lh of 
the French and Allied armies—'I he Emperor’s proclamation to the French 
army— Annex. 

Napoleon wa.s scarcely reseated on his throne when he 
found he could not resume that absolute power he had 
possessed before his abdication at Fontainebleau, He was 
obliged to submit to the curb of a representative govern¬ 
ment, but we may well believe that he only yielded, with a 
mental reservation that as soon as victory should return to 
his standards and his army be reorganised he would send 
the representatives of the people back to their departments, 
and make himself as absolute as he had ever been. His 
temporary submission was indeed obligatory. 

The Republicans and Constitutionalists who had assisted, 
or not opposed his return, with Carnot, Fouche, Benjamin 
Constant, and his own brother Lucien (a lover of constitu¬ 
tional liberty) at their head, would support him only on 
condition of his reigning as a constitutional sovereign ; he 
therefore proclaimed a constitution under the title of Acte 
additiojinel aux Constitutions de VEmpirel' which greatly 
resembled the charter granted by Louis XVI 11 , the year 
before. An hereditary Chamber of Peers was to be appointed 

^ By the Editor of the 1836 edition^ but newly collated with any works of 
authority which have since apj)eared, and with some alterations made in dates or 
figures in consequence. 
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by the Emperor, a Chamber of Representatives chosen by 
the Electoral Collei^es, to be renewed every five years, by 
which all taxes were to be voted, ministers were to be 
responsible, judges irremovable, the right of petition was 
acknowledged, and property was declared inviolable. Lastly, 
the French nation was made to declare that they would 
never recall the Bourbons. 

Even before reaching Paris, and while resting on his 
journey from Elba at Lyons, the second city in France, and 
the ancient capital of the PVanks, Napoleon arranged his 
ministry, and issued sundry decrees, which show how little 
his mind was prepared for proceeding according to the 
majority of \'c)tes in representative assemblies. 

Cambacercs was named Minister of Justice, Fouclie 
Minister of Police (a boon to the Revolutionists), Davoust 
appointed Minister of War. Decrees upon decrees were 
issued with a rapidity which .sliowed how laboriously Bona¬ 
parte had emi)loyed those .studious hours at Elba which he 
was suppo.scd to have dedicated to the composition of 
his Memoirs. They were couched in the name of “Napoleon, 
by the grace of (lod, himperor of iM'ance,” and were dated on 
the 13th of March, although not promulgated until the 2ist 
of that month. The first of these decrees abrogated all 
changes in the courts of justice and tribunals which had 
taken place during the absence of Napoleon. The second 
banished anew all emigrants who had returned to France 
before 1814 without proper authority, and di.splaccd all 
officers belonging to the cla.ss of emigrants introduced 
into the army by the King. The third suppressed 
the Order of St. Louis, the white flag, cockade, and other 
Royal emblems, and restored the tri-coloured banner and 
the Imperial .symbols of Bonaparte’s authority. The same 
decree abolished the Swi.ss Guard and the Household troops 
of the King.^ 7 'hc fourth sequestered the effects of the 
Bourbons. A similar Ordinance sequestered the restored 
property of emigrant families. 

The fifth decree of Lyons suppressed the ancient nobility 

^ For information coiicerninj^ the Household troops of the Ilourbons consult a 
recently publibheil work, y.f.v Ju’i^if/unis AT. 
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and feudal titles, and formally confirmed proprietors of 
national domains in their possessions. (This decree was 
very acceptable to the majority of Frenchmen.) The sixth 
declared sentence of exile against all emigrants not erased 
by Napoleon from the list previously to the accession of the 
Bourbons, to which was added confiscation of their property. 
The seventh restored the Legion of Honour in every respect 
as it had existed under the Junperor, uniting to its funds 
the confiscated revenues of the Bourbon order of St. Louis. 
The eighth and last decree was the most important of all. 
Under pretence that emigrants who had borne arms against 
France had been introduced into the Chamber of reers, and 
that the Chamber of Deputies had already sat for the legal 
time, it dissolved both Chambers, and convok'cd the Electoral 
Colleges of the Empire, in order that they might hold, in the 
ensuing month of May, an extraordinary assembly—the 
Champ-de~Mai. 

This National Convocation, for which Nai)oleon claimed 
a precedent in the history of the ancient 1^'ranks, was to 
have two objects: first, to make .such alterations and reforms 
in the Constitution of the lCTn])ire as circumstances should 
render advisable ; secondly, io assist at t/ic coronation of the 
Empress Maria Louisa. Her presence, and that of her son, 
was spoken of as something that admitted of no doubt, 
though l^onaparte knew there was little hope of their return 
from Vienna. These various enactments were well calculated 
to serve Napoleon’s cause. They flattered the army, and 
at the same time stimulated their re.sentmcnt against the 
emigrants, by insinuating that they had been sacrificed b)’ 
Louis to the interest of his followers. Thc)^ held out to 
the Republicans a prospect of confiscation, i)roscription, 
and revolution of government, while the Imperialists were 
gratified with a view of ample funds for pensions, offices, 
and honorary decoration.s. To proprietors of the national 
domains security was promised, to the Parisians the grand 
spectacle of the Champ-de-Mai, and to iM'ance peace and 
tranquillity, since the arrival of the Empress and her son, 
confidently as.scrtcci to be at hand, was taken as a pledge of 
tile friendship of ^Austria. 
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Napoleon at the same time endeavoured to make himself 
popular with the common people—the mob of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine and other obscure quarters of Paris. On the 
first evening of his return, as he walked round the glittering 
circle met to welcome him in the State apartments of the 
Tuileries, he kept repeating, “ Gentlemen, it is to the poor 
and disinterested mass of the people that I owe everything ; 
it is they who have brought me back to the capital. It 
is the poor subaltern officers and common soldiers that 
have done all this. I owe everything to the common people 
and the ranks of the army. Remember that! I owe every¬ 
thing to the an/ry and the people r Some time after he 
took occasional rides through the Faubourg St. Antoine, but 
the demonstrations of the mob gave him little pleasure, and 
it was easy to detect a sneer in his addresses to them. He 
had some slight intercourse with the men of the Revolution 
—the fierce, bloodthirsty Jacobins—but even now he could 
not conceal liis abhorrence of them, and, be it said to his 
honour, he had as little to do with them as possible. 

When Napoleon dejiarted for the summer campaign he 
took care beforehand to leave large sums of money for the 
fediWs, in the hands of the devoted Real, under whose 
management the mob was placed. These sums were to be 
distributed at appropriate seasons, to make the people cry 
in the streets of Paris, “ Napoleon or death.”^ He also left 
in the hands of Davoust a written authority for the pub¬ 
lication of his bulletins, many clauses of which were written 


1 'Die market-women {dames dc la kalle), the fishwomen [poissardes)^ those 
valuable allies of the sans culoUcs revolutionists, and formerly of Napoleon, had 
partaken of the national fickleness and changed sides. They were all for Louis 
XVTII. ; and went about Paris singing a song that had not only the merit of 
loyalty, but that of a ]mn, or calembourgy which is always so acceptable to the 
Parisians. The burden of the song was, “ Donnez nous n 6 tre paire de gants^^' 
which is in pronunciation, just the .same as, ^'‘Donnez nous nOire pire de gand” 
Asking one of the hshwomen, in 1819, why she and lier sisterhood were so fond 
of Louis XVJII. ? her answer was, Alais man enfant^ il aimait tant les huitresd' 
(The joke on that monarch’s name is well known : they converted 
into Loitis des huitres.) The Parisians, are profuse of this kind of small wit. 
When Louis was called to his fathers, and his brother, Charles X., was about to 
ascend the throne, they said, Louis Dix-hiiit adisparu et Charles Dix paraitraP 
but without the slightest change in pronunciation these words sound as, “ Louis 
Dix-fiuit adisparu^ ei Charles disparaitraP The effect that jokes of this sort 
have upon .so volatile a people is well known. of 1S36 edition. 
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long before the battles were fought that they were to describe. 
He gave to the same Marshal a plan of his campaign, which 
he had arranged for the defensive. This was not confided 
to him without an injunction of the strictest secrecy, but 
it is said that Davoust communicated the plan to Fouchc. 
Considering Davoust’s character this is very unlilccly, but if 
so, it is fiir from improbable that Fouchc communicated the 
plan to the Allies, with whom, and more particularly with 
Prince Mettcrnich, he is well known to have been corre¬ 
sponding at the time. 

Shortly after the Emperors arrival in I’aris Benjamin 
Constant, a moderate and candid man, was deputed by the 
constitutional party to ascertain Napoleon’s sentiments and 
intentions.^ Constant was a lover of constitutional liberl}-, 
and an old opponent of Napoleon, whose headlong career of 
despotism, cut out by the sword, he had vainly endeavoured 
to check by the eloquence of his pen. 

The interview took place at the Tuilcrics. The lilmpcror, 
as was his wont, began the conversation, and kept it nearly 
all to himself during the rest of the audience. He did 

1 The feelings wliicli drew such men as C’arnot and Uenjamin Cf)n.stant to the 
side of Napoleon on his letuni from Elba were very mixed. If liberiy seemed 
safer from the flight of the nourlums, it was alike menaced by the return of the 
man who had crushed the Revolution and by the arming of the Allies. 
Madame de Staiil exclaimeil, “Liberty is lost if RuiiaparU* triumphs, and the 
national inrlependeiice if he be defeated.” ('arnot, the former “ Organiser^ of 
Victory” under the Rei)ublic, forgiving Napoleon’s former dismissal of him from 
the War Ministry, now came forward to serve the man who had ruined the 
Republican dreams of freetlom but whose cause he no\N legarded as bound upwitli 
that of h'rance, and he stood by Napoleon to the end. benjamin Constant 
])erhaps hoped that if a fiee constitution could be established it might save 
France from the attacks of the sovereigns who professed to war only against the 
tyranny of Napoleon, or that, if the Emperor fell, the constitution might for veiy 
shame’s sake be preserved by the Allies or by the Iknubons: he therefore iiiuler- 
took the task of trying to get Najioleoii to consent to doctrines which hail always 
been abhorrent to him. As for Napoleon himself, one cannot help sympathising 
in the exclamation wrung from him, “Peace obtained on the single base of our 
independence, when there is no longer any question cxi'ejU that of adtninistering 
our beautiful Empire of France, I shall not really be humiliated iy heating her 
representatives ojtpose me with objections and even with refusals. After having 
dominated and conquerefl the wot Id there is nothing so very disagreeable in being 
contradicted that 1 cannot submit to it. In any case iiiy son sliall do so, and I 
will seek to prepare him for it by my lessons and by my examjtle. All that I 
ask from God and the nation is to let me conquer, but once more conquer, these 
monarchs formerly so liimiWc and now so arrogant ” [Thurs, Ionic xix. livre Iviii. 
!'• 4J2). 
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not affect to disguise either his past actions or present dis¬ 
positions. 

“The nation,’' he said, “lias had a respite of twelve years 
from every kind of jiolitical agitation, and for one year has 
enjoyed a rosjiitc from war. 'J'his double repose has created 
a craving after a('tivit^^ It recjuircs, or fancies it requires, a 
Tribune and popular assemblies. It did not always require 
tlicm. The jieopic threw themselves at my feet when I took 
the reins of government. You ought to recollect this, who 
made a trial of opposition. Where was your support— 
your strength ? Nowhere. I assumed less authority than 
I was invited to assume. Now all is changed. A feeble 
government, opposed to the national interests, has given to 
these interests the habit of .standing on the defensive and 
evading authority. 'I'hc taste for constitutions, for de¬ 
bates, for harangues, apjiears to have revived. Neverthe¬ 
less it is but the minority that wishes all this, be a.ssured. 
The people, or if you like the phrase better, the multitude, 
Avish only for me. You would say so if you had only .sgen 
this multitude pressing eagerly on my stejis, rushing down from 
the tops C)f the mountains, calling on me, seeking me out, 
saluting me. On my way from Cannes hither I have not 
conquered —1 have administered. I am not only (as has 
been pretended) the Kmperor of the soldiers ; 1 am that of 
the peasants—of the ])lebeians of France. Accordingly, in 
spite of all that has happened, you sec the people come back 
to me. There is .sympathy between us. It is not as with 
the privileged classes. The noblesse have been in my service; 
they thronged in crowds into my antechambers. There is 
no place that they have not accepted or solicited. I have 
had the Montmorencys, the Noailles, the Rohans, the 
Beauveaus, the Montemart.s, in my train. Ihit there never was 
any cordiality between u.s. The steed made his curvets— 
he was well broken in, but 1 felt him quiver under me. With 
the j)eople it is another thing, llic popular fibre responds 
to mine. I have risen from the ranks of the people: my 
voice acts mechanically upon them. Took at those conscript.s, 
the sons of peasants : 1 never flaltcrcd them ; I treated them 
roughly. I'hey did not crowd round me the less; they did 
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not on that account cease to cry, ‘Vive I’Empcrcur!' It is 
that between them and me there is one and the same nature. 
They look to me as their support, their safeguard ajjainst the 
nobles. I have but to make a sign, or even to look another 
way, and the nobles would be massacred in every province. 
So well have they managed matters in the last ten months ! 
but I do not desire to be the King of a mob. If there arc 
the means to govern by a constitution, well and good. I 
wished for the empire of the world, and to ensure it complete 
liberty of action was necessary to me. To govern I'rance 
merely it is possible that a constitution ma}' be better. 1 
wished for the empire of the world, as who would not have 
done in my jdace ? The world invited me to rule over it. 
Sovereigns and subjects alike emulously bowed thci neck 
under my sceptre. I have seldom met with opi)osition in 
France, but still I have encountered more of it from some 
obscure and unarmed hTenchmen than from all these kings 
so resolute, just now, no longer to Imvc a man of the people 
for their equal ! See then what a])pcars to you possible ; 
let me know your ideas. Public discussion, free elections, 
responsible ministers, the liberty of the press, I have no 
objection to all that, the liberty of the press especially ; to 
stifle it is absurd. I am convinced on this point. I am the 
man of the people : if the people really wish for liberty let 
them have it. I have acknowledged their sovereignty. It 
is just that I should lend an ear to their will, nay, even to 
their caprices. I have never been disposed to op])rcss them 
for my pleasure. I conceived great designs ; but fate has 
been against me ; I am no longer a conqueror, nor can I be 
one. I know what is possible and what is not. I have no 
further object than to raise up PTance and bestow on her a 
government suitable to her. I have no hatred to libcrt)% I 
have set it aside when it obstructed my path, but I under¬ 
stand what it means ; I was brought up in its school: besides, 
the work of fifteen years is overturned, and it is not possible 
to recommence it. It would take twenty years, and the lives 
of 2,000,000 of men to be sacrificed to it. As for the rest, 

I desire peace, but I can only obtain it by means of victory. 

I would not inspire you with false expectations. I permit it 
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to be said that negotiations are going on ; there are none. 
I foresee a hard struggle, a long war. To support it I must 
be seconded by the nation, but in return I believe they will 
expect liberty. They shall have it: the circumstances are 
new. All I desire is to be informed of the truth. I am 
getting old. A man is no longer at forty-five what he was at 
thirty. The repose enjoyed by a constitutional king may suit 
me : it will still more certainly be the best thing for my son.” 

From this remarkable address Benjamin Constant con¬ 
cluded that no change had taken place in Bonaparte’s views 
or feelings in matters of government, but, being convinced 
that circumstances had changed, he had made up his mind to 
conform to them. He says, and we cannot doubt it, that he 
listened to Napoleon with the deepest interest,—that there 
v/as a breadth and grandeur of manner as he spoke, and a calm 
serenity seated on a brow “ covered with immortal laurels.” 

Whilst believing the utter incompatibility of Napoleon 
and constitutional government we cannot in fairness omit 
mentioning that the causes which repelled him from the altar 
and sanctuary of freedom were strong: the real lovers of a 
rational and feasible liberty—the constitutional monarchy 
men were few—the mad ultra-Liberals, the Jacobins, the 
refuse of one revolution and the provokers of another, were 
numerous, active, loud, and in pursuing different ends these 
two parties, the respectable and the disreputable, the good 
and the bad, got mixed and confused with one another. 

On tlie 14th of May, when the falcrh were marshalled 
in processional order and treated with what was called a 
solemn festival, as they moved along the boulevards to the 
Court of the Tuileries, they coupled the name of Napoleon 
with Jacobin curses and revolutionary songs. The airs and 
the words that had made Paris tremble to her very centre 
during the Reign of Terror—the “Marseillaise,” the “Car¬ 
magnole,” the “Jour du depart,” the execrable ditty, the 
burden of which is, “ And with the entrails of the last of the 
priests let us strangle the last of the kings,” were all roared 
out in fearful chorus by a drunken, filthy, and furious mob. 
Many a day had elapsed since they had dared to sing these 
blasphemous and antisocial songs in public. Napoleon him- 
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self as soon as he had power enough suppressed them, and 
he was as proud of this feat and his triumph over the dregs 
of the Jacobins as he was of any of his victories ; and in this 
he was right, in this he proved himself the friend of humanity. 
As the tumultuous mass approached the triumphal arch and 
the grand entrance to the j^alace he could not conceal his 
abhorrence. His Guards were drawn up under arms, and 
numerous pieces of artillery, already loaded, were turned out 
on the Place du Carrousel. He hastily dismissed these 
dangerous partisans with some praise, some money, and 
some drink. On coming into close' contact with such a mob 
he did not feel his fibre respond to that of the populace ! 
Like P'rankcnstcin, he loathed and was afraid of the mighty 
monster he had put together. 

But it was not merely the mob that checked the liberalism 
or constitution of Napoleon, a delicate and doubtful plant in 
itself, that required the most cautious treatment to make it 
really take root and grow up in such a soil. Some of his 
councillors, who called themselves “philosophical statesmen,” 
advised him to lay aside the style of limperor, and assume 
that of High President or I.ord General of the Republic! 
Annoyed with such puerilities while the enemy was every 
day drawing nearer the frontiers he withdrew from the 
Tuileries to the comparatively small and retired palace 
of the Elysee, where he escaped these talking-dreamers, 
and felt himself again a sovereign. Shut up with I>enjamin 
Constant and a few other reasonable politicians, he drew up 
the sketch of a new constitution, which was neither much 
better nor much worse than the royal charter of Louis XVIII. 
We give an epitome of its main features. 

The Emperor was to have executive power, and to cxer- 
ci.se legislative power in concurrence with the two Chambers. 
The Chamber of Peers was to be hereditary, and nomi¬ 
nated by the Emperor, and its number was unlimited. The 
Second Chamber w^as to be elected by the people, and 
to consist of 629 members; none to be under the age 
of twenty-five. The President was to be appointed by 
the members, but approved of by the l^mperor. Members 
were to be paid at the rate settled by the Constituent 
VOL. Ill, 85 
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Assembly, which was to be renewed every five years. The 
Emperor might prorogue, adjourn, or dissolve the House of 
Representatives, whose sittings were to be public. The 
Electoral Colleges were maintained. Land tax and direct 
taxes were to be voted only for a year, indirect taxes might 
be imposed for several years. No levy of men for the army 
nor any exchange of territory was to be made but by a law. 
Taxes were to be proposed by the t'hamber of Representatives. 
Ministers to be resjxmsible. Judges to be irremovable. Juries 
to be established. Right of petition, freedom of worship, in- 
violability of proi:)erty, were recognised. Liberty of the press 
was given under legal re.sponsibi]ity, and i)rcss offences were 
to be judged with a jury. No place or part of the territory 
could be i)laccd in a state of siege except in case of foreign in¬ 
vasion or civil trouble.s. Finally, the French people declared 
that in the delegation it thus made of its powers it was not to 
be taken as giving the right to })roposc the re-establishment of 
the liourbons, or of any Prince of that family on the throne, 
even in case of the extinction of the im})crial dynasty. Any 
such proposal was formally interdicted to the Chambers or to 
the citizens, as well as any of the following measures, viz. 
the re-establishment of the former feudal nobility, of the 
feudal and seignorial rights, of tithes, of any privileged and 
dominant religion, as well as of the power of making any 
attack on the irrevocability of the sale of the national goods.^ 


* Napoleon’s own ideas of a constitution were confided to Metternich (vol. i. 
p. 151) in iSio. “ Krance lends itself less to representative forms than many 
other roiiiitries. In l''iancc talent is common cnoui,di, Imt it is only talent; there 
is nothin*; beneath it whidi resembles character, and still less ])rinciple. Every 
one runs after nt)|)laiise — whether it comes from above or below, no matter: 
they want to l)e nuliced and ajiplanded. . . . ] do not, however, desire absolute 
j7()wer, 1 wish for more than mere forms. I wish for rme thini; entirely for the 
public—order and utility. T would ^ive a new ortjanisation to the Senate and to 
the Conseil d’J'.tal. 'fhe first will reidace the uppcT C!liamber, the second that of 
the Deputies. 1 shall continue to appoint Senators to all the ])laces. 1 shall have 
one-third of die Con-.eil d’Etat elected by triple lists, the rest I shall nominate. 
In this way I shall liave a real representation, for it will be entirely composed of 
men well accustomed to business. No mere tattlers, no idiolo^vcs^ no false tinsel. 
Then h’rance will be a well-f;overned country, even under a faineani prince.” 
'I'his plan Najioleon said he was w'aitiny; until peace to carry out. We, who have 
seen our own House of ('ommons rapidly sink from an honoured and influential 
chamber of Representatives to a talkative assembha^c of delegates, unable to trans¬ 
act business, and only able to legislate under the pressure of outside agitation, may 
look on Napoleon’s ideas with more favourable eyes than our fathers did. Lucien 
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Shortly after the return of Napoleon from Elba, believing 
it to be impossible to make the Emperor of Austria consent 
to his wife’s rejoining him (and Maria Louisa had no inclina¬ 
tion to a renewal of conjugal intercourse), Napoleon had not 
been many days in Paris when he concocted a plan for 
carrying off from Vienna both his wife and his son.^ In this 
i:)rojcct force was no less necessary than stratagem. A 
number of French of both sexes much devoted to the 
.Emperor, who had given them rank and fortune, had 
accompanied Maria Louisa in 1814 from Paris to Illois and 
thence to Vienna. A correspondence was opened with these 
persons, who embarked heart and soul in the plot ; they 
forged passports, procured relays of horses, and altogctlier 
arranged matters so well that but for a single individual— 


Bonaparte, who, having materially assistctl his hrothcr’s accession to power, now 
tried to avert the hill of the dynasty, j>roposed lluit Najioleon shouUl abdicate in 
the name of his son. 'Ibis would have placed the Allies in an awkward situation, 
but it would have been di.srcgarded, Najudeoii seems to have .sometime.s thought 
of taking Ihe step, but finally di.smi.ssed the idea {lungs Lucicn, tf)me iii. p. 264). 

^ JMeneval, who as the secretary of Maria Louisa oiiglit to liavc been well 
acquainted with the facts, .say.s (tome ii. p. 264) tliat before the return from KIba 
there had been an attempt to carry off the Prince Imperial. lie attributes thi.s 
plot to J'ouche, the arch-fiend of the ImperialLts, but says that want of money, 
unforeseen ditlicullies (probably the feelings of the Empress), .and the return from 
Elba, made the plan fail. 'Phis had put the Austrians on the alert, and “ on the 
19th of March the Empress, arriving from X'ienna, went to the apartment of her ^on 
and communicated to Mmlame de Monlesquiou (the i^oni'cnnuiti') the wish ex¬ 
pressed by the Ihnjieror of Austria. She desired her to be ready to .start at eight 
o’clock in the evening, without li-lting lier know the reasons which made this 
hurried departure nece.ssary. At tin? hour named .she got into a carriage with 
Madame de Montesquiou and her son and took them to tlie Imjierial Palace, 
w'here .she left them.” 'riiere is something revolting in the Empress making 
herself the instrument to prevent her son obtaining the brilliant inheritance which 
might have been his. However little she might have considered herself bound to 
her parvenu hu.sband in his days of misfortune, still her son might have had enough 
claims on her to make her at least remain jiassive. Tlie presence of his mother 
perhaps jirevenled the jioor little Prince from trying to resist as, with a strange pre- 
.sentlment, he did when forced to lake the fatal step of leaving Paris for Blois 
in 1S14. On the 20lh March, the same day on which Napoleon entered the 
'Puileries, Madame de Montescpiiini >vas compelled to resign her charge, and 
the separation of the Prince from his French attendants was completed. 'Phis last 
measure was taken from the belief that the Comte Anatolc de IVlonlc.squiou, who 
had left Paris on tlie 201I1 of March, nominally to communicate with the Empress, 
was really entrusted with a plan for carrying otV the 1 ‘rince. The Allies professed 
to be aghast at the wickedness of Napoleon. It had never occurred to Napoleon 
to make political capital out of llie capture of the wife and child of a foe. The 
lesson here taught liy the Austrians was not forgotten by Louis Philippe when 
he seized the Duchesse de Beni in 1832. 
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one who revealed the whole project a few days previously to 
that fixed upon for carrying it into effect—there is little room 
to doubt that the plan would have succeeded, and that the 
daughter of Austria and the titular King of Rome would 
have given such prcstii^c as their presence could give at the 
Tuileries and the Champ-de-MaL No sooner had the 
Emperor of Austria discovered this plot, which, had it been 
successful, would have placed him in a very awkward pre¬ 
dicament, than he dismissed all the French people about his 
daughter, compelled her to lay aside the armorial bearings 
and liveries of Napoleon, and even to relinquish the title of 
Empress of the French. No force, no art, no police could 
conceal these things from tlic people of Paris, who, moreover, 
and at nea’ l}" the same time, were made very uneasy by the 
failure of Murat’s attempt in Italy, which greatly increased 
the power and political influence of Austria. Murat being 
disposed of, the Emperor PVancis was enabled to concentrate 
all his forces in Italy, and to hold them in readiness for the 
rc-invasion of PVance. 

“ Napoleon,” says Lavallettc, “ had undoubtedly expected 
that the Empress and his son would be restored to him ; he 
had publi.shed his wishes as a certainty, and to prevent it 
was, in fact, the worst injuiy’' the Emperor of Austria could 
have done him. His hope was, however, soon destroyed. 

“ One evening I was summoned to the palace. 1 found 
the Emperor in a dimly-lighted closet, wanning himself in a 
corner of the fireplace, and appearing to suffer already from 
the complaint which never afterwards left him. ‘ Here is a 
letter,’ he said, ‘ which the courier from Vienna says is meant 
for you—read it.’ On first casting my eyes on the letter I 
thought I knew the handwriting, but as it was long I read 
it slowly, and came at last to the principal object. The 
writer said that we ought not to reckon ui)on the Empress, 
as she did not even attempt to conceal her dislike of the 
Emperor, and was disposed to approve all the measures that 
could be taken against him ; that her return was not to be 
thought of, as she herself would raise the greatest obstacles 
in the way of it, in case it .should be proposed ; finally, that 
it was not possible for him to dissemble his indignation that 
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the Empress, wholly enamoured of-, did not even take 

pains to hide her ridiculous partiality for him.^ The hand- 
writinif of the letter was disguised, yet not so much but that 
I was able to discover whose it was. 1 found, however, in 
the manner in which the secret was expressed a warmth of 
zeal and a picturesque style that did not belong; to the author 
of the letter. While readinc^ it, 1 all of a sudden suspected 
it was a counterfeit, and intended to mislead the Emperor. 
I communicated my idea to him, and the danger I })erceivcd 
in this fraud. y\s I grew more and more animated I found 
plausible reasons enough to throw the I'hnpcror himself into 

some uncertainty. ‘ How is it possible,’ I said, ‘that- 

should have been imprudent enough to write such things to 
me, who am not his friemd, and who have had so little con¬ 
nection with him ? How can one sup|)ose that the Empress 
should forget herself, in such circumstances, so far as to 
manifest aversion to )’oii, and, still more, to cast herself away 
upon a man who undoubtedly still possesses some power to 
please, but who is no longer }'Oung, whose face is disfigured, 
and whose i)crson, altogether, has nothing agreeable in it?’ 

‘ But,’ answered the lunperor, ‘-is attached to me ; and 

though he is not }'our friend, the postscrij)t sufficiently ex¬ 
plains the motive of the confidence he places in you.’ The 
following words were, in fact, written at the bottom of the 

^ The jKirt t.^ken l)y Marki L^niisi at this jUM-iod should lie Sitiidlcd in the 
Memoirs of Menevnl, for lon^ sirretary to Xa])oloon from the di^i^iuee of Uourrieiinc 
until .after the relrent from Mu>('«)\v, wlien, h.ivini; liilleii into l)ad health, he was 
placed by Napoleon with Maria Louisa .as chief secretary. lie himself was 
n.atiirally looked on with Ljreat .su.sj)icion by the Austrians, ^\’ho called him “the 
man of the Emperor,'’ and he was prevented from havini; much to do with the 
Empress ; but he attempted to work on the feelinj^s of Maria Louisa to get her to 
try to ju-oceed to Fraiiee, where, as he truly said, she would have been looked on 
as an angel of j)eacc. Meneval iU)es md gt) so far as the letter here cjiioted on the 
infiatuation of his mistie'is for the one-eyed Count Nei])perg, but he refers to the 
influence her chamberlain was obtaining o^er her. It is curious that the 
Austrians .allowed Meiieval to ])roceed to h’raiice to join Napoleon, and his account 
leaves an iinj)ression .as if the Austrians, though .anxious to retain Maria Louisa 
and her .son, were not (juite .so determined on their line of action .as Mctteniich 
would make us believe. Thus Meneval (tome ii. ]). 249) s.ays that on the receipt 
of the new's of the landing of NajKdeon, “ llie Emjx-ror Francis, reassured about 
Italy, then said to his daughter that if the Emperor Najudeon, contrary to all 
probability, succeeded, he would not allow her to go to France till experience 
had shown that the p.acilic disposition of Najmleon could be tru.steil. The first 
thoughts of this Prince wx*rc good, but liis good sense and his natural honesty 
al\v<ays yielded to the requirements of his policy,” 
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letter: ‘ I do not think you ought to mention the truth to 
the Emperor, but make whatever use of it you think proper/ 
1 persisted, however, in maintaining that the letter was a 
counterfeit; and the Emperor then said to me, ‘ Go to 
Caulaincourt. He possesses a great many others in the 
same handwriting. Let tlic comparison decide between your 
opinion and mine.* 

“ 1 went to Caulaincourt, who said eagerly to me, ^ 1 am 

sure the letter is from-, and 1 have not the least doubt 

of the truth of the particulars it contains. The be.st thing 
the Emperor can do is to be comforted ; there is no help to 
be expected from that side.* 

‘‘ So sad a discovery was very ])ainful to the Emperor, 
for he was sincerely attached to the Empress, and still hoped 
again to see liis son, wliom he loved most tcntlerly.^ 

“ Fouche Iiad been far from wishing the return of the 
J^mjjcror. He was long tired of obeying, and had, besides, 
undertaken another plan, which Napoleon’s arrival had broken 
off. The Emperor, however, put him again at the head of 
the police, because Savary was worn out in that employment, 
and a skilful man was wanted there. Fouche accepted the 
office, but without giving uf) his plan of dei)osingthe Emperor, 
to put in his place either his .son or a Republic under a 
Ih'esidcnt. He had never ceased to correspond with Prince 
Metternich, and, if he is to be believed, he tried to persuade 
the Emperor to abdicate in favour of his son. That was also 
my opinion ; but, coming from such a quarter, the advice was 
not without danger for the j)erson to whom it was given. 
Besides, that advice having been rejected, it was the duty of 
the Minister either to think no more of his plan or to resign 
his office. Fouche, howwer, remained in the Cabinet, and 
continued his correspondence. The ICmpcror, who placed 
but little confidence in him, kept a careful eye upon him. 
One evening the P 2 mperor had a great deal of company at 
the Elysee ; he told me not to go home, because he wished 
to speak to me. When everybody was gone the Emperor 
stopped with l^ouche in the apartment next to the one I was 
in. The door remained half open. They walked up and 

^ See, however, the mention of the Kmjness in Napoleon’s Will. 
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down together talking very calmly. I was therefore greatly 
astonished when, after a quarter of an hour, 1 heard the Em¬ 
peror say to him gravely, * You are a traitor ! Why do you 
remain Minister of the Police if you wish to betray me ? It 
rests with me to have you hanged, and everybody would 
rejoice at your death !’ 1 did not hear J'ouches reply, but 

the conversation lasted above half an hour longer, the parties 
all the time walking u[) and down. When Eouche went 
away he bade me cheerfully good-night, and said that the 
Emperor had gone back to his apartments. 

“The next day the Emperor spoke t'> me of the [)rcvious 
night’s conversation. ‘ 1 suspected,’ he said, ‘ that the wretch 
was in correspondence with Vienna. 1 have had a banker’s 
clerk arrested on his return from that city. He has acknow¬ 
ledged that he brought a letter for Eouche from Mcttcrnich, 
and that the answer was to be sent at a fixed time to Bale, 
where a man was to wait for the bearer on the bridge. I 
sent for Eouche a few days ago, and kept him three hours 
long in my garden, hoping that in the course of a friendly 
conversation he would mention that letter to me, but he said 
nothing. At last, yesterday evening, 1 myself opened the 
subject.’ (Here the Panperor repeated to me the ^^’ords I 
had heard the night before, 'You are a traitor,’ etc.) 'He 
acknowledged, in fact,’ continued the Panperor, ‘that he had 
received such a letter, but that it was not signed, and that 
he had looked upon it as a my.stification. He showed it me. 
Now that letter was evidently an answer, in which the writer 
again declared that he would listen to nothing more concern¬ 
ing the Emperor, but that, his })erson exce])ted, it would be 
easy to agree to all the rest.’ I expected that the Emperor 
would conclude his narrative by ex[)ressing his anger against 
P'ouche, but our conversation turned on some other subject, 
and he talked no more of him. 

“ Two days afterwards I went to Eouche to solicit the 
return to Paris of an officer of musqueteers wlio had been 
banished far from his family. I found him at breakfast, and 
sat down next to him. Placing him sat a stranger. ‘ Do you 
see this man ?' he said to me, pointing with his spoon to the 
stranger; ‘ he is an aristocrat, a Bourbonist, a Chouan ; it is 
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the Abbe-, one of the editors of the Journal dcs Debats 

—a sworn enemy to Napoleon, a fanatic partisan of the 
Bourbons ; he is one of our men.’ I looked at him. At every 
fresh epithet of the Minister the Abbe bowed his head down 
to his plate with a smile of cheerfulness and self-complacency, 
and with a sort of leer. 1 never saw a more ignoble coun¬ 
tenance. Fouche explained to me, on leaving the breakfast- 
table, in what manner all these valets of literature were men of 
his, and while I acknowledged to myself that the system 
might be necessary, 1 scarce!}^ knew who were really more 
despicable—the wretches who thus sold themselves to the 
highest bidder, or the minister who boasted of having bought 
them, as if their acquisition were a glorious conquest. Judg¬ 
ing tliat the Em])cror had spoken to me of the scene I have 
desciibed above, I'oiiche said to me, ‘The Emperors temper 
is soured by the resistance he finds, and he thinks it is my 
fault. l ie does not know that I have no power but by pub¬ 
lic oj)inion. To-morrow 1 might hang before my door twenty 
persons obnoxious to public o])inion, though I should not be 
able to imprison for four-and-twenty hours any individual 
favoured by it’ As I am never in a hurry to speak I re¬ 
mained silent, but reflecting on what the hanperor had said 
concerning Fouche I found the comparison of their two 
speeches remarkable. The master could have his minister 
hanged with public applause, and the minister could hang— 
whom? Pcrha])s the master himself, and with the same 
approbation. What a singular situation !—and I believe 
they were both in the right; so far public o])inion, equitable 
in regard to Fouche, had swerved concerning the Emperor.” 

Let us now turn to Napoleon in his ncnel character of 
constitutional monarch. One of his first professions in that 
capacity was his granting full liberty to the press. “ The 
press,” said he, “that mighty engine of enlightenment, shall 
be infinitely more free in France than in ICngland!” To carry 
this into execution he establi.shcd inspectors of the booksellers ! 
“ The Minister of Police (Fouche), a friend of liberty, but,” 
as Lecomptc, the editor of Le Censeur, observed, “only of 
liberty after the fashion of Monsieur l^'ouche, used every art 
in his power to prevent the contagion of freedom from 
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spreading too widely.” 'Fhi.s Lccomptc had thought he was 
aiding the cause of liberty in contributing, as he had done, 
to the return of Napoleon ; but soon “seeing the prevailing 
influence of the military, he published some .severe remarks 
on the undue weiglit the army assumed in public affairs, 
which, he hesitated not to .say, was bringing kVance to the 
condition of Rome, when the empire was disposed of by the 
pretorian guards.” This gave great offence : the journal was 
seized by the police, and the Mini.ster (I’^ouche) endeavoured 
to palliate the fact in the Moiiiiciir {iJic i^'ovrr?nncnf paper 
and the paper of all govenmuiits) by sa\ ing that although 
.seized it had been instantly restored. Rut l.ecomi)tc was 
not a man to be so silenced ; he jniblished a contradiction 
of the official statements, and declared that his journal had 
not been restored. He was summoned the next day before 
the Prefect, alternately threatened and wheedled, u])braidcd 
at one moment with ungrateful resistance to the cause of the 
Emperor, and requested at the next to think of something 
in which Government might .serve him. “ Steeled against 
every ])roffer and entreat)', Lec()mi)tc only required to be 
I)crmittcd to profit hr the restored liberty of the press ; nor 
could the worthy inagi.stratc make him right!)' understand 
that when the Emijcror gave all men libert)' to publi.sh what 
])lca.scd themselves it was under the tacit condition that it 
should also please the Prefect and Minister of Police.”^ 

We now come to the famous Champ-de-Mai, and the 
results that arose from it. 

A concise account of this imposing ceremon)' was given 
by an eminent PLngiish writer,- who says :— 

The new constitution, with the Artr Additioniu'h w:is offered to the 
sulfrages of the Freneh peoj)le at large, and accepted by them by a 
majority of above a million and a half of votes to about four thousand 
tigainst it. Louis did not put himself to this kind of [)rob.ition : it would 
have been inconsistent with his dignity and pretensions to do so, .‘^ince 
his rights were deemed suj>erior to and independent of the choice of the 
people, which was merely a vulgar appendage to them. 'I'hat of itself, 
with me, is decisive of the whole (piestion. This event was celebrated in 
the Champ-de-Mai, held on the ist of June in the open space facing the 
Military School, where the electors of the departments, the representatives 

^ Sir Walter Scott. - Ila/lilf. 
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of the people, and the deputations from the army, met in an immense 
concourse. 'I'hc Imperial and National Guard and the troops of the line 
were drawn ii]) in sciiiarcs in the Champ-de-Mars. Napoleon appeared 
in tlic midst of them like a new Charlemagne, surrounded by his brothers, 
his Court, and the members of his (iovernment, on a magnificent throne. 
An altar was raised in the centre, and the ceremony began by invoking 
the God of battles. Afler the religious solemnity a deputation of 500 
electors advanced to the foot of the throne, and pronounced an eloquent 
and patriotic address.^ The result and number of the votes were then 
proclaimed, and Napoleon, turning towards the side where the electors 
were, said aloud, ‘ J'anperor, Consul, Soldier, 1 hold all from the people : 
in prosperity, in adversity, in the field of battle, in council, on the throne, 
in exile, France has been the sole object of all my thoughts and actions.’ 
Having ended his discourse the Em]ieror proceeded to the altar with his 
escort, swearing to observe and maintain the constitutions of the State ; 
the oath was repeated by the ministers and the electoral deputations. The 
eagles were then distribulcd among the troops; cries of “Vive 1 ’ Kmpereur!” 
resounded on all sides, and the crowd (whether of men or women), as they 
hniked on, were tilled with admiration and delight, and seemed to think 
that the enemy could never again pierce through those numerous and 
dense phalanxes winding slowly along as if incnjiablc of flight! 

Tlic great meeting of the Champ-dc-Mai was less favour¬ 
ably described by many writers who were c}’e-witne.sscs to it. 
Napoleon and liis brotlicrs, who had again collected around 
him, were dressed in antique and .somewhat fantastic robes ; 
lie, as Emperor, was so arrayed as to resemble Charlemagne, 
and his relatives were royally attircd.“ The Republicans 

^ After the eclehrntion of mass, io 'ivhicfi, hy the ty, every one turned hts 
hark, the Fm|H ifjr went clown and took his place on an amjdiilhcatre in the 
middle <jf the Champ-de-Mars, from whence he was to distrihute the eagles to all 
the cohorts of the departments, 'fhis w^as a heautiful scene, for it was a national 
one. 'i'he Finperor to(jk care to address a word to each of the corps that received 
these colours, and that word was llalleiing and calculated to inspire enthusiasm. 
To the de|>artmenl of the Vosges he said, “ You are my old eouipanions.” To 
those of the Fliine, “ Vcni have been the first, the most courageous, and the most 
v.nrc;rl;’.r.ate ir. :.;;r disasters.” To tire dei^artinents of the Rhone, “1 have been 
bred among you.” 'fo others, “ Your liands were at Kivoli, at Arcole, at Marengo, 
at 'filsit, at Austerlilz, ai the J’yramids.” 'fliesc magic names fdled the hearts of 
those old warriors, the inelanclioly wreck of so many victories, with a very jiro- 
fountl emotion, IJiit, as 1 have already said, all France was not pre.sent at that 
ceremony, and the enthusiasm of the sjiectalors was not communicated to the 
peojile in the dcjiartmerits [Lavatlette, vol. ii. ]>. 190). 

^ The question of the dress of the Kmperor's brothers had given some trouble. 
Lucien (tome iii. \\ 265), says, “The dresses for tlic ceremony of the Champ-de- 
Mai were settled. I did not wish to ajipear in while, hut in the dress of the 
National Guard. The Emperor answered me with a sneer, ‘Yes, so thiit you, 
as a National (juard, may make more effect than I as Emperor.’ I decided to 
he dressed in wdiite.” This decision was unlucky. “"I’lie while dresses worn 
by the three brothers of the Emperor, denoted a jirerogative not sanctioned by the 
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were much annoyed by this display. The rej)ort of the 
votes was read, the electors, with their usual promptitude, 
swore to the Additional Act, the hollow trumpets brayed 
after them, and the cannon thundered. Tlie jDopular 
acclamations, however, were few and cold. Napoleon felt 
he was acting as in a melodrama on the stage, and he showed 
little interest—no enthusiasm, until he came to that part of 
the ceremonies in which he had to distribute the eagles to 
the newly-raised troops. Then his brow expanded, his eye 
beamed gloriously, and his voice became firm and sonorous. 
On the whole, the Parisians considered the field of May ?inc 
pike iombcc (an unsuccessful jday). Some few thought it an 
imposing si)ectacle, but many more considered it a ridicu¬ 
lous exhibition. Opera-dancers and fencing-masters figured 
in the procession. 

On the following day (the 2d of June) Napoleon gave a 
second fiHc to the deputies of the army and the electors of 
the departments, who met in the spacious galleries of the 
Louvre. More eagles were distributed, and those who 
received them from the hands of the Iunj)eror swore, as a 
matter of course, to defend them and him to the death. The 
quantity of oath-taking, and of tricking and turning of all 
kinds, that took place at Paris between Bonaparte’s return 
in March and the return of the Bourbons in Jul}^ was 
prodigious almost beyond example. The journalists (as 
became their calling) particularly distinguished themselves. 
The following fact, though well known, merits repeating. 
One of the gentlemen of the press, in announcing the escape 
from Elba, said, “ A report is circulated that the brigand of 
Corsica has landed at Cannes.” A few days after the same 
man wrote, “ Do you know what news is circulated ? They 
say the rash usurj^er has bqen received at Grenoble.” Then 
it was, “ I have it from a good source that General Bonaparte 
has entered Lyon.s.” But a few days after, again changing 
his tone, he reported, “It appears certain that Napoleon is 


nation, because, except T’rince J()se]>li, whose right of succession was recogniscfl, 
the other Princes (Lucien and Jerome) liad not been cliosen for the liercditary 
line. These Imperial candidates produced a particularly bad cfrcci, and t^heiided 
the eye ” [A/io^y tome iii. p. 432). 
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at 1 ^'ontaineblcau.” And, finally, on the 20th of March, he 
respectfully announced that “His Majesty the Emperor and 
King alighted this evening at his Palace of the Tuileries/*^ 

The Legislative Pody met on the 3d of June, and the 
deputies or Commons, among whom were many Constitution¬ 
alists and not a few Jacobins, showed from the first a spirit 
of oi)position and a firm determination to obtain guarantees 
for their newly-acquired liberties. Their first quarrel with 
the Emperor was on the very first day of their sitting, and 
arose out of mere points of etiquette. The good humour of 
the deputies was not increased when Napoleon, on being waited 
upon for his confirmation of their election of their President, 
contemptuous!}^ referred the deputation to one of his 
chamberlains, who, he said, would deliver his (the It^mpcrors) 
answer tiie next day through the Court page in waiting. 
This certain]}' sliow ed veiy little constitutional feeling, and a 
majority in the house began to murmur and whisper that 
Napoleon was unchanged, and he and freedom as incompatible 
as fire and water. 

A deputy named Sibuet, in a very violent speech, made 
a motion against the use of such titles as Duke, Count, Baron, 
etc., in the Cliamber of Kepresentatives, and was very nigh 
carrying his point. On the same day another very stormy 
debate arose out of the demand made by a member of the 
Lower House for a list of the personages raised to the new 
House of iV^ers. Carnot, in his capacit}^ of Minister, declined 
giving the list until the session should actually begin real 
business. On his refusal tlie uproar w'as tremendous, and 
the President’s bell was for a long time rung in vain. They 
then proceeded to scrutinise the form and substance of the 
oath to be taken by the deputies, and it was with great 
difficulty the Bonapartiscs carried their point, that the oaths 
should go in the name of “ Napoleon and the Con.stitution,” 
without mentioning the nation or the people. On the 7th 
of June the whole house was in fire and fury. Felix 

^ The following extract from the Moniicnr contains j)rot)ably the strangest 
piece tif news ever inserted in a journal : “ The and the Princes left tn the 
ni^hU J/is Majesty the Emperor anived this ci'cnin}^ at eight 0^clock at his Palace 
of the TnileriesP 
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Lcpelleticre, a zealous partisan of the ICmperor, proposed 
that the Chamber should vote to Napoleon the title of “Saviour 
of his country.” “ This is absurd : we will not have it so,” 
shouted a hundred deputies at once ; “ the country is not yet 
saved!” and they passed to the order of the day by acclama¬ 
tion. In most of these petty proceedings the French showed 
little political wisdom, and did not take the course proper to 
conciliate and constitutionalise the fierce Napoleon, who was 
heard frequently to say in private, “ "J'hc cmj)ty fools, the 
babblers, they are talkinj^ when we ought to be figliting ! 
They want to fetter my strong arm ; will their weak one 
save the nation ? One thing is clear, France does not 
possess the elements of a representative government; she 
wants a dictator like me.” In his answer to the address of 
the two Chambers he did not conceal his dissatisfaction, 
lie said— 

“ The struggle in which we arc engaged is serious. The 
seductions of prosperity arc not the danger which menaces 
us at present. It is under the Caudine l^orks that foreigners 
wish to make us pas.s. The justice of our cause, the public 
spirit of the nation, and the courage of the army are strong 
grounds to hope for success; but should we encounter reverses, 
it is then that I should trust to sec dis])layed all the energy 
of a great people. It is then that 1 should find in the 
Chambers proofs of their attachment to the country and to me. 
It is in times of difficulty that great nations, like great men, 
unfold all the energy of their character, and become objects 
of admiration to posterity. I will set out to-night and 
proceed to join the army. The movements of the different 
corps of our enemies render my presence indispensable. 
The Constitution is our rallying-point: it should be our pole- 
star in these stormy times, livery public discussion tending 
directly or indirectly to diminish the confidence wliich should 
be placed in its arrangements would be a misfortune to the 
State: we should then find ourselves in the midst of rocks 
without compass or pilot. The crisis in which we arc 
involved is arduous. Let us not imitate the example of the 
Lower Empire, which, pressed on all sides by the barbarians, 
rendered itself a scoff to posterity by entering into abstract 
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discussions at the very moment when the battering-ram was 
at the gates of the city. In all circumstances my conduct 
M'ill be direct and firm. Aid me to save the country. First 
Rei)rcscntativc of the Fco])Ie, I have contracted the obligation 
u'liich I now renew to employ in more tranquil times all the 
prerogatives of the Crown and the little experience which I 
have acquired to ameliorate our institutions.” 

'I'lie wrath of Napoleon was confined to the Lower Hou.se, 
the Peers, from the nature of their composition, being com¬ 
placent and passive enough. The vast majority of them 
were in fact mere shadows gathered round the solid persons 
of Joseph, Jaicien, Louis, and Jerome Bonaparte, and Sicyes, 
Carnot, and the military men of the Revolution.^ As a 
political body Najioleon despised them liimsclf, and yet he 
wanted the nation to respect them. But respect was impos¬ 
sible, and the volatile I'arisians made the I’cers a con.stant 
object of their witticisms. The punsters of Paris made the 
following somewhat ingenious play upon words. Lallcmand, 
Labedoyere, Drouot, and Ncy they called Lrs Quatre Pairs 
fidcs {pcrfidcs), which in pronunciation may equally mean the 
four faithful peers or the four perfidious men. The infamous 
Vandamme and another were called Pair-siffles, the hi.sscd 
peers, or the hissed pair, or {pcrsifflcs) men made objects of 
derision. It was thus the lower orders behaved while the 
existence of 1 "ranee was at .stake. 

By this time the thunder-cloud of war had gathered and 
was ready to burst. Short as the time at his disposal was 
Napoleon prepared to meet it with his accustomed energy. 
Irircarms formed one of the most important objects of atten¬ 
tion. There were sufficient sabres, but muskets were wanting. 
The Imperial factories could, in ordinary times, furnLsh 
monthly 20,000 .stands of new arms; by the extra¬ 
ordinary activity and inducements offered this number was 
doubled. Workmen were also employed in repairing the old 

^ The brothers of llie Km]K‘r<)r jjave miieli Ircml^le about tlieir ]ilaces in the 
Chaniher of Peers. Joseph was dt eply hurl by l^ein^ nominated by his brother, 
sayini^ that his ])lace was due to him l)y birtli, not nomination. All three, Joseph, 
Liicien, and Jerome, next claimed to have .S])e('ial seats in the Chaml>cr by the 
side of the Presiclcnl, a ridiculous pretension which they had to renounce (Thiers, 
tome xix. livre lix. p. 606). 
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muskets. There was displayed at this momentous ])eriod the 
same activity in the capital as in 1793, and better directed, 
though without the same ultimate success. The clothing of 
the army was another difficulty, and tin's was got over by 
advancing large sums of money to the cloth manufacturers 
beforehand. The contractors delivered 20,000 cavalry horses 
before the 1st of June, 10,000 trained horses had been 
furnished by the dismounted gendarmerie. Twelve thousand 
artillery horses were also delivered by the ist of June, in 
addition to 6000 which the army already had. 

The facility with which the Ministers of l^nance and of 
the Treasury provided for all these expenses astonished 
everybody, as it Avas necessary to pay for everything in 
ready money. The system of public works was at the same 
time resumed thoughout ITance. ‘‘It is easy to see,” said 
the workmen, “that ‘the great contractor’ is returned: all 
was dead, now everything revives.” To account for all this 
lavish expenditure an opinion prevailed that the Emperor on 
his return had found 100,000,000 livres in gold at the 
Tuileric.s. The King had, indeed, quitted Paris with such 
precipitation that he had not been able to carry away the 
crown-plate, valued at 6,000,000, nor the treasury-chests 
of the departments, containing 50,000,000 more. But the 
chief resource which Napoleon found on his return was in the 
good-will of the people, and in the confidence of the great 
I'Vench and Dutch capitalists arising out of it. Voluntary 
donations were also numerous, and in some departments 
exceeded 1,000,000. At the military parades he was often 
presented with bundles of bank-bills, and on his return to 
the palace had to give the Minister of the Treasury 80,000 or 
100,000 francs which he had received in this manner. 

It was soon evident that the .scene of the grand conflict 
would be on the Mcmish border—the old battle-field of 
Europe. The whole of the fortified line of the Low Countries 
towards PTance was occupied by strong garrisons, chiefly in 
Plnglish pay. From the time of the alarm excited by Bona¬ 
parte’s success reinforcements had arrived from England 
without intermission, and the Duke of Wellington was on 
the spot to take the supreme command of the troops, native 
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and foreign, in Belgium. In the latter end of May the 
headquarters of the French Army of the North were estab¬ 
lished at Avesnes, in Eastern Inlanders, and in the appre¬ 
hension of an invasion by the Allied armies on that part 
Laon and the castle of (iiiise were ])iit in a defensible state. 
Field-Marshal Ih'ince l^lucher about this time arrived with the 
l^russian army in the ncii^hbourhood of Namur, and held 
frequent conferences with the Duke of Wellington. 

Na])o]eon left Paris on the 12th of June, accompanied by 
Marshal J^ertrand and (jeneral Drouot, and proceeded to 
Laon. Lavallette, who was with Naj)oleon till midnight on 
the iith of June, informs us that the lunperor was unwell 
when he set off to open the cam{)aign, that he suffered a 
great deal from a pain in the breast,* but that notwithstand¬ 
ing this he stepped into his carnage with a cheerfulness that 
seemed to show he was confident of victory. 

It is important to arrive at the respective forces of the 

‘ (\rlain (li'])nrtur(*.s from Napoleon’s usual style of warfare, and especially 
from liis ordinary rapid maimer of following up a retreating enemy, which are to 
l)e noticed in tlie Waterloo campaign, have called ntlenlion to the (jueslion whether 
he was then in jjossession of his full powers of mind and body. The whole subject 
wdll be found d(!alt with in Dorsey (iardnefs ^uatre IVahrloo 

(Kegan raul, 18S2), pp. 31-37, wheie extracts arc given from the conflicting 
authorities. 'To these passages may he added references to the following works. 
La 7 >alt'tit\ vol. ii. ])p. 17Q and 191, and lung’s/.//c/i7/ Boiiaparie, tome iii. pj). 
2O3 and 2S5, noting in this lasi esj)e{;ially p. 263, where is menlioned Napoleon’s 
then gieal ])ro]»ensi(y to slee]>, and his own astonishment that lie should have had 
the energy to li-ave Klha in such a state. There can he no doubt that Napoleon 
w'as then suffering to an extent which enfeebled him, and to this cause we may put 
dowm the failure to attack earlier at Waterloo, etc. His refusal to sup]iort Ncy 
and Mural at Uorodino, and his strange neglect to push (Mher divisions to the 
assistance of Vandamme on his ])erilous march to t'ulm to cut off the retreating 
Allies after Dresden, are j^revious instances of the effect of disease on his actions 
and on his fortunes. Something may he j)ut down to his own consciousness of 
loss of prestige, i)erhaps also of ho[)c. Years before he had told Melternich of 
the crushing effect of failure {Mcitrrmc/i, vol. iii. \\ 512). “Ah, vous iie savez 
pas quelle i)uissance est le bonheur ! laii seiil donne du courage. Ne jias oser, 
e’est ne rien faire (]ui vaillc, et on n’use jamais qu'a la suite du bonheur! Le 
malheur affaissi* el lletril Tame, et des lors on ne fait rien de Ixm “ You do not 
know what strength is given by good luck ! It alone gives one courage, ll is only 
by daring flial oiu' does anything worth doing, and it is only from the feeling of 
good luck that one ever dares anything. Mi.sfortune crushes and Idasfs one’s 
mind ; thenceforward one dijcs nothing well.” lie nxle to his last ])attle conscious 
of loss of prestige and failing puwx'rs. The (General who flew from fiekl to field in 
Italy, who the night before Jena would not rest till he had himself seen the 
artillery in position, and who multiplied himself in 1814, is not lobe recognised in 
the Waterloo campaign. Wellington triumphed over a great general, hut it was 
not the Napoleon of Rivoli and Austerlitz whom he faced. 
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Allied sovereigns, and of the Emperor Napoleon. It was 
calculated that by the end of May nearly 500,000 troops of 
the Allies would be assembled to oppose the operations of 
Napoleon, comprising 160,000 Russians, 80,000 Austrians, 
120,000 Prussians, 75,000 of the Anglo-Relgian army, and 
65,000 of the J^avarian and other German trooi)s. In the 
beginning of June the Allied armies occupied the following 
positions : 'J'he 1st corps of infantry of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton’s army, under the command of the Prince of Orange, 
occupied luighicn, Rrainc le Comjite, Nivelles, and Soignies. 
The 2d corps, commanded by Lieutcnant-Cieneral Lord IJill, 
was stationed at Ath, Lens, Oudenarde, Grammont, and the 
places adjacent, and the reserve occu})ied Ghent, Brussels, 
and the neighbourhood. The cavalry attached to this 
army, under the command of Lieutenant-General the Karl of 
Uxbridge, were chiefly posted about (irammont and Ninove. 
The iMiglish forces w ith their Allies (excluding the Prussians) 
amounted to 106,000 men wdth nearly 200 guns. 

The Prussian army consisted of four corps, and w'erc thus 
stationed : The i.st, commanded by General Zicten, occupied 
h'ontaine Pl^vescpic, Fleurus, and Charleroi. The 2d, under 
General Pirch, was distributed in the neighbourhood of 
Namur. The 3d corps, under the command of General 
I'hicimann, w’as posted in the vicinity of Ciney. I'hc 4th 
corps, commanded by General IjuIow, w’^as collected about 
Liege. These, wdth corps of cavalry and artillery in propor¬ 
tion, constituted a force of 117,000 men, with upwards of 
300 guns. 

Having described the number and positions of tlie English 
and Prussian armies in Pdanders, it now^ remains to detail 
the force and composition of Napoleon’s invading army, 
wdiich w^as styled the Army of Flanders. General Comte 
d’l'>lon commanded the ist corps, consisting of four divisions 
of infantry, one division of light cavalry, and six batteries of 
artillery, the total strength of which amounted to about 
20,000 men. This corps was posted at Lille. The 2d 
corps, under General Count Rcillc, was assembled about 
Valenciennes, and w^as similarly constituted to the first corps, 
but exceeded it in numbers by about 3000 men. The 3d 
VOL. III. 86 
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corps, commanded by Count Vandamme, had one division of 
infantry less than the other two corps, and mustered only 
19,000 men. I'lie 4th corps, under Count Gerard, formed the 
basis of the Army of the Moselle, and was so ])laccd that it 
mig^ht easily form a junction with the Army of hlanders or 
witli the Army of the Rhine; it consisted of about 16,000 
men. Count Rapp commanded the Sth corps collected at 
Strasburc^, denominated the Army of the Rhine ; it was com¬ 
posed like the 3d and 4th corps, and amounted to 17,000 
men. The 6th corps, under Count Lobau, which was 
stationed at Laon, formed tlic reserve of the Army of 
Handers ; its force may be reckoned at i i ,000 men. The 
7th cor])s, commanded by Marshal Suchet, was collected 
about Chambeiy, and amounted to 2T,ooo men. The 
cavalry of the 7\rmy of Flanders consisted of four corps, 
under the command of Marshal Grouchy: the 1 st, under 
Fajol, amounting to about 2500 men, was assembled between 
the Aisne and the northern frontier ; the 2d, commanded by 
Excelmans, was of about the same strength ; the 3d corps 
of cavalry, under the orders of Kcllermann, was 3500 strong; 
the 4th cor{)s, commanded by Milhaud, consi.sted of 3500 
cuirassiers. Besides these seven corps of infantry, and the 
four corps of cavalry, various other corps of National Guards, 
mixed with troops of the line, were stationed as Armies of 
Observation on the most important j)arts of the frontier, 
exhibiting a total of about 100,000 men.^ The Imperial 
(juard, the flower of the French army, was assembled in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, and consisted of close upon 20,000 
men. Iran's and Lyons were strongly fortified, and it was 
supposed by many that Napoleon, contrary to his usual 
tactics, would remain on the defensive, but he adopted the 
bolder alternatives of attacking the Allies before they should 
become too formidable by combination. On the 7th of June 

^ Thiers (Ujmc xx. livre lx. pp. 5“m) in detail into the question of the 
number of soldicMS .available. He stales that Najudvon only found an effective 
force of 180,000 men, of which only i4<S,ooo were available. He says that on 
the 12th of June Napoleon ha\l on the northern frontier 124,000 men, and each 
month would liave brought an addition of at least 100,000. Che.sney puls 
Napoleon’s strength at the beginning of :hc campaign at 198,000 ; the arrnie.s of 
Rapp, Suchet, and Recourbe have of course to be deducted from tliis. 
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the French army began to move at Valenciennes. At four 
o’clock in the morning of the 12th Napoleon left Paris to 
join the army. On arriving at Laon the same evening he 
inspected tlic city and ramparts. The next day he pro¬ 
ceeded to Avesnes, and on the 14th rode to lieaumont, 
whence, on the same day, being the anniversary of the battles 
of Marengo and Friedland, he addressed the following ener¬ 
getic proclamation to his army:— 

SoldiKRS !—This diiy is the anniversary of Marengo and Friedland, 
which twice decided the destiny of luirofie. Then, ns after the battles of 
Aiisterlitz and Wngrain, we were too <rciierous. We believed in the pro¬ 
testations and oaths of Princes, to whom we left their thrones. Now, 
however, leagued to^^^eihcr, they strike at the independence and sacred 
rights of France, 'i’hcy have committed unjust aggressions. Let us 
march ft)r\vnrd and meet them. Are wc not still the same menSoldiers! 
at Jthia these Prussians, now so arrogant, were.three to one ; at Mont- 
mirail six to one. Let those who have been caj)tives to the English 
describe the nature of their prison ships, and the sufferings they endured. 
The Saxons, the IJelgians, the Hanoverians, the soldiers of the Confedera¬ 
tion of the Rhine, lament that they arc obliged to use their arms in the 
cause of Princes who are the enemies of justice and destroyers of llie 
rights of nations, 'fhey well know the coalition to be insatiable. After 
having swallowed u[) 12,000,000 Poles, 12,000,000 Italians, 1,000,000 
Saxons, and 6,000,000 Tielgians, they now wish to devour the States of 
the second order among the Germans. Madmen ! one moment of pio.s- 
perity has bewildered them. To ()])press and humble the people of 
France is out of their power : once entering our territory, there they will 
find their doom. Soldiers 1 we have forced marches before us, battles to 
fight, and dangers t(j encounter ; but, firm in resolution, victory must be 
ours. The honour and hajipincss of our country are at stake 1 and, in 
short, Frenchmen, the moment is arrived when wc must conquer or die ! 

The positions of the French army at this time were as 
follows :—The headquarters were at Heaurnont, the first corps 
at Loire-sur-Sambre, second at Ham-sur-Hcure, third in front 
of Heaurnont, fourth in front of Philippcville, sixth in front 
of Beaumont, the Imperial Guard around Beaumont, the four 
corps of cavalry, under Marshal Grouchy, between Beaumont 
and Walcourt. 

An English writer who was at Brussels during the 
gathering and the bursting of the war-cloud gives some 
graphic details. 

“ The town,” he says, “ was crowded to excess. The 
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bright and varied uniforms of so many different nations, 
mingled with the gay dresses of females in the park, and the 
A//(V Verte thronged with superb horses and brilliant equi¬ 
pages, gave to the city unusual animation. The tables (Vhdtc 
resounded with a confusion of tongues which might have 
rivalled the tower of Babel. Balls and plays, routs and 
dinners, were the only topics of conversation, and though 
some occasional rumours were spread that the i^'rench had 
made an incursion within our lines and carried off a few 
head of cattle, the talcs were too vague to excite the least 
alarm. On the 3d of June I went to see 10,000 troops re¬ 
viewed by the Dukes of Wellington and Brunswick. The 
splendid uniforms of the English, Scotch, and Hanoverians 
formed a strong contrast with the gloomy black of the 
Ih'unswick hussars, whose veneration for the memory of their 
old Duke could be only equalled by their devotion to his 
son. I was particularly struck with the handsome features 
of the J)ukc of Brunswick, whose fine manly figure, as he 
galloped across the field, realised my beau ideal of a warrior.” 

As soon as it was whisj)cred in Brussels that Naj)olcon 
was positively approaching that city^ the most absurd and 

^ It was on till* 12th instunt that the news of Nuj)oK-on luivini* set out from 
Paris to join tJie nrniy of Fl.-uiclc'rs mus known at Jhiissels. 'I'he followiiij; 
nioriiinij;, when the Duke of Ki('huion(l and some officers were at a cricket-match, 
the Duke of \Yellin^lon arrived, and shortly after the Prince of f)rnnt;e, wliich 
l)Ul a stop to the t^ame. 'fhouj^ii tlic licro of the Peninsula W'us not aj)t to let 
his movements he known, on this occasion he made no secret, “that if lie w'as 
attacked from the south Halle would he his jiosition, and if on the Naimir side, 
Waterloo.” 'J'he army heinj^ ordered to he ready to march on the shortest notice, 
his (have returned to JJrussels. A few^ days after my arrival it was publicly 
known that a movement would soon take jdnee on the frontier ; hut as it ex- 
tiMided from Oslend to (.'haileroj, no conjecture could he made on wliat point 
the P'rciicii w'ould make their attack, yet the Duke has been abused for not having 
had the second sight of a Highlander to know' this, and it was insisted that he 
was taken by surjirise ! I'here was also a great clamour among the qitidniimw 
that he with his staff and a great many officers were dancing at a ball instead of 
being at their posts ; l)ut the fact is that Wellington had jweviously issued the 
necessary orders for the march of the l:oops quartered in the city as w’ell as in 
the cantonments, wliich was very projieiiy kept a profound secret. About mid¬ 
night the drums, bugles, and hagj)ipes sounded tlie signal of march. I was step- 
jiiiig into bed when llu' w'dl-knowii pibnuh^ so familiar to my car (the Camerons’ 
Gathering) sounded under my windows. On opening my casement I beheld my 
countrymen assembling like bees from all quarters ; and never was there a 
more prompt turn-out; within half an hour every officer and soldier was at 
his post. The 42d, 92d, and 79lh jiaraded in our street. The division of 
Brussels and its iieiglibourhood amounted to 9000; about noon it reached 
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contradictory reports were circulated, and strong proofs were 
given that small reliance could be placed on the Belgians,^ 
who seemed resolved to side with whichever party might 
prove victorious. As early as the night of the i 5th of June, 
when Bonaparte's advance was first heard of, they reported 
that the French were actually at the gates of l^russcls, lying 
in ambush to surprise the city, while others said that the 
apparent confidence and security of the Duke of Wellington 
arose from his having bought over the h'rench, whom he 
dared not fight annes a la main, with l^ritish gold. I'hc 
gossips and quidnuncs of llie town were dreadfully embar¬ 
rassed by these contradictory stories, and according as one 
or other prevailed they were all for Bonaparte or all for 
Wellington. This confusion of ideas is said to have pro¬ 
duced the most laughable mistakes, peo[)le frequently begin¬ 
ning invectives which ended in becoming panegyrics of the 
persons they did not mean to praise. 

“We have just learnt,” says a writer who was at Brussels 
at this time, “that Na|)(»leon had left the capital of France 
on the 12th; on the 15 th the frequent arrival of couriers 

Qiuilrc Uvas, a march of eighteen miles, in a very hot tiay, anti throui;h a country 
that afforded Imt little water, s«> that between fatigue and tIlir.Nt they were much 
exliausted beff)re tliey were attnebed, and tliey hardly had time to settle their 
knaj)sacks wlien the French, concealetl in the field of luni; rye, and suddenly 
dehoiichinc' from a neij^lilxniriii^ wuo<l, comimmceil a vigorous file, which was 
rejielled with the utmost brn\ery, and lhc)Ui;li the Urili'sli were but ilbsupjuirted 
by artillery or cavalry, lliry suceeeded in dri\in^ the French from their portions, 
and became masti-rs of the field, but wdth an immense lo.ss, particularly in the 
ranks of the Highlanders (I’lyce (ionlon's .lA’/z/n/rs). 

^ The following proclamation was issued by Napoleon on entering Tlelgium, 
and was dated pn'niatuvcly from the palace i)f Laeken :— 

“To THE r>EL(’.IANS AND THE TxIIAIIITANTS OF THE LEFT 1>ANK OF 
THE Rhink. 

“ The c]'>hemeral success of my enemies detached you for a moment from my 
Empire. In my exile, upon a rock in the sea, T heanl your complaint ; the God 
of battles has decided the fate of your heautiful provinces ; Napoleon is among 
you ; you are W'orthy to be Erenchmen ! Rise in a body, join my invincible 
])halanxes to exterminate the remaimler of these barbarians, who arc your enemies 
and mine : they fly with rage and ilesjiair in their hearts. 

“(Signed) NAroi.EON. 

“The Imperial Palace of Laeken, June 17, iS’15. 

“ liy the I'hnperor, 

“The Major-General of the Army, Count Rfrtrand.”* 


Soiilt was, however, Major-General of the Army in 1815. 
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excited extreme anxiety, and towards evening General 
Muffling presented himself at the hotel of the Duke of 
Wellington with despatclics from Klucher. Wc were all 
aware that the enemy was in movement, and the ignorant 
could not solve the enigma of the Duke going tranquilly 
to the ball at the Duke of .Richmond’s—his coolness was 
above their com})rchcnsion. Had he remained at his own 
hotel a panic would have ])robably ensued amongst the 
inhabitants, which would have embarrassed the intended 
movement of the British division of the army. 

“ I returned home late, and we were still talking over our 
uneasiness wlien we heard the trumpets sound. Before 
the sun had risen in full splendour 1 heard martial music 
appioaching, and soon beheld from my windows the 5lh 
reserve of the British army passing ; the Highland brigade 
were the first in advance, led by their noble thanes, the bag¬ 
pipes playing their se\'cral ])il:)rochs; they were succeeded by 
the 28th, their bugles’ note falling more blithely upon the ear. 
J^ach regiment passed in succession witli its band playing.” 

I'hc gallant Duke of Brunswick was at a ball at the 
assembly-rooms in the Rue Ducale on the night of the i 5th 
of June when the French guns, which he was one of the 
first to hear, were clearly distinguished at Brussels. “ Upon 
rc'ceiving the information that a powerful Frencli force was 
advancing in the direction of Charleroi, ‘ Then it is high 
time for me to be off,’ he exclaimed, and immediately 
quitted the ball-room.” 

The assembly broke up abruptly, and in half an hour 
drums were beating and bugles sounding. The good 
burghers of the city, who were almost all enjoying their 
first sleep, started from their beds at the alarm, and hastened 
to the streets. The most ridiculous and absurd rumours 
were rapidly circulated and believed. The general impres¬ 
sion seemed to be that the town was on fire, the next that 
the Duke of Wellington had been assassinated ; but when it 
was discovered that the French were advancing the con¬ 
sternation became general, and every one hurried to the 
Place Royale, where the Hanoverians and Brunswickers were 
already mustering. 
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About one o’clock in the morning of the i6th the whole 
population of Brussels was in motion. The streets were 
crowded as in full day ; lights flashed to and fro ; artillery 
and baggage waggons were creaking in every direction ; the 
drums beat to arms, and the bugles sounded. The noise 
and bustle surpassed all description. Here were horses 
])]unging and kicking amongst a crowd of terrified burghers, 
there lovers parting from their weeping mistresses. Now 
the attention was attracted by a park of artillery thundering 
through the streets, and nenv again by a grou]) of officers 
disputing loudly the demands of their imperturbable Flemish 
landlords, for not even the panic which prevailed could 
frighten the Flemings out of a single stiver ; screams and 
yells occasionally rose above the busy hum that murmured 
through the crowd, but the general sound resembled the 
roar of a distant ocean. Ik'twcen two and three o’clock 
the Brunswickers inarched from the town. 

“ At four the whole dispo.sablc force under the Duke of 
Wellington was collected together, but in such haste that 
many of the officers had no time to change their silk stock¬ 
ings and dancing-shoes ; and some, quite overcome by 
drowsiness, were seen h’ing aslecf) about the ramparts, still 
holding, howev'cr, with a firm hand, the reins of their horses, 
which were grazing b)' their side.s. 

“About five o’clock the word ‘march’ was heard in all 
direction.s, and instantl)' the whole mass appeared to move 
simultaneously. I conversed with several of the officers 
previous to their departure, and not one aiq)cared to have 
the slightest idea of an appro^iching engagement. 

“ The Duke of Wellington and his staff did not quit 
]^russcls till past eleven o’clock, and it was not till some 
time after they were gone that it was gcncrall}’ known the 
whole I^rcnch arm}', including a strong corps of cavalry, was 
within a few miles of CJuatre lhas.” 
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[ANNEX TO THE PRECEDING CHAPTER.] 

The state of the popular mind and the curious aspect 
presented by Paris to the stranjjcr durin^j these days of 
sudden change have often been described, but seldom better 
than in the words of an accomplished English lady, a partisan 
of the Bourbons, who had the courage to await the arrival 
of Bonaparte. 

We were enjoying the l:)rcczcs of a fine hlarch morning when suddenly 
an officer issued from tlie l^ilncc and whisj)crcd to us lumaparte had 
landed! Had a thunderbolt fallen at our feet its effects could not have 
produced a more terrible sensation than did this unex])ected intelligence 
on our hearts. We instantly returned home, and tliat night it was no 
longer a secret in I’aris. Some could not conceal the terror the name of 
Napoleon alv nys inspii cs ; others, judging from their own loyal senti¬ 
ments, cNclaiined, main de Dim y esl visible/” Another party, 
appreciating present circumstances, rejoiced in the idea that he would 
be taken and secured for ever; as if Najioleon, in risking the chance of 
success, Iiad not secured the means of ensuring it! The King issued an 
ordonnance declaring him a traitor. The Chamber of Deputies was 
convened ; an exjircss sent for Marshal Ney. The King, preserving 
admirable calmness and confidence in his subjects, received the Am¬ 
bassadors, saying, Write, gentlemen, to your respective Courts that I am 
in good health, and that the mad enterprise of this man will no longer 
trouble the repose of ELiro])e nor my own.”’ The Jhince cle Conde, 
notwithstanding Ins advanced age, offered his services. 

His Majesty j^iassed in review the troops, addressed the most flattering 
compliments to their generals, who surrounded him, and said to (General 
Kapj), Malyre que ce nc soil pas Ic si eye de Dantzic^je compte toujours 
sur voire InuriHuirc el voire Jidelile/'^ Kapp, affected, turned away and 
exclaimed, “One must be a villain to betray such a King.” He rendered 
himself justice, and unconsciously pronounced his own panegyric in 
advance." When the Due do Jicrri apj)eared he was received with 

^ Louis XVTII. and liis Ministers at first were, or affected to he, confident of 
success. In telling Talleyrand of Napoleon’s landing the King says, “You will 
no doubt have heard of his audacious enterprise. 1 took at once the measures 
which 1 judged most calculated to make him rej^ent of it, and I am confident of 
their success.” He informed the Ambassadors that he was “ firmly persuaded that 
tlie tranquillity of hhirope uould no more In? disturljed by it than 1 was myself” 
(Talleyrand's Correspondence^ vol. ii. j). 69). On his side Talleyrand wrote to 
Jaueoiirt, his suhstitule in the Frenclj Foreign Office, “We liave no reason to fear; 
our cause is safe” ('Jalli!yrand’s Correspondenee, vol. ii. ]>. loS). Later, how¬ 
ever, Talleyrand had doubts as to which cause was .safe, and to let time reveal 
this he withdrew to Carlsl)a(l to look after his /m-r.” 

2 Rapp was certainly no scoundrel. He only rejoined his old chief when the 
flight of Louis XVIII. left France helpless, it cannot be said to have been the 
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enthusiasm. La Matson du Roi solicited to march witli him against 
their common enemy, l)iit elsewhere all remained in a state of apathy. 
An extensive confederacy on one side, want of means on the other, and 
inefficient organisation in every department—our great confidence was in 
Ney ; Ney departed with promises to bring back Napoleon dead or alive. 
He kissed the King’s hand, and, shedding tears, renewed his oaths of 
fidelity for himself and his army. 

I’he Due de Feltre ('Clarke) was named ^Minister of W’ar. Our 
fluctuating hopes rose and fell like the mercury in a weather-glass, but 
this nomination revived them. Clarke had been called tlw 
Irishnuvp^ but the loyal party now extol him, and say that he forgot 
himself at the cjmch that others forgot only what they owed to their King. 
“ What will Talleyrand do? Will he, amidst the congregated ministers 
of the Allies, remain steady to his last oaths to Louis?'" was constantly 
echoing through our salons during the first days of consternation. 

The streets were (piieter than usual ; every person seemed to have a 
more serious mien, and to be prcoccujiied. Of the bean-niondc some had 
fled, others kept within their hotels. No carriages ofthe'opiilent contested 
the passage with the cabriolets or with the vehicles of commerce, no 
belles skipped lightly along. In the shops few purchasers, and those few 
looking gloomy and silent: suspicion and fear seemed to predominate. 
Entering two or three shoj)s where I had been in the hnl)it of ))urchasing 
they exclaimed, Softly ! softly! mademoiselle ; speak low, wc are 
surrounded with spies.’’ At the open stalls, and in the shops on the 
bridges and on the quays, the proprietors were busily occupied in 
removing the engravings, and other emblems of the bourbons, and 
replacing those of the usurper and of his military partisans. Ladders 
were placed at the corners of the streets and against the shops, while 
workmen were effacing th(‘ names and brevets of the bourbon dy nasty, 
to be replaced by those of the Corsican family, or in haste substituting :i 
design analogous to the merchandise Avithin. entered for a moment 
the Chamber of Dej)Lities. T\\q, drapeaux taken in the difterent campaigns 
were brought fjom their concealed dci)ots. 'J'he 1’resident’s chair, 
embroidered \m\\\\ fleur-de-lis^ was being removed. “ W here Avill you find 
another?” I hastily demanded. L'anclen fautenil est au y^retiierP was 
the quick reply. In a fcAv moments it was brought down ; the portraits 
of the King and of the Princes were already removed from their frames, 
and those of Napoleon and Maria Louisa had replaced them. 

[On the 19th of March cries Avcrc heard of “\’ive le Koi!” in the 


duly of .any one to siip|H)rt .a Covernment which fled to obtain the hefi) of the 
Powers which were longing to dismember France. Rapp asserted to tlie face of 
Napoleon that he would have resisted him, and on Napoleon disbelie\’ing this 
and saying he would h.ave sliown Rapp “the Medusa’s he.ad,” Rapp still said he 
would have fired on his old Chief {Memoirs^ p. 342). Rapp was sent to defend 
Alsace, and there, as everywhere, showed himself a gallant and loyal soldier. 
The few rewards he received from Napoleon prove how little of a time-server he 
was. 
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Square of Louis XV. On the morning of the 20th they were supplanted 
by shouts of Vive I’Empcreur ! ”] 

'riie next morning 1 determined to see Napoleon, but when our 
carriage arrived at the Pont Royal thousands were collected there. Our 
servant advised us to descend and proceed on foot. The crowd civilly 
made way: they were waiting to see the review. An unusual silence 
])revailcd, interrupted only by the cries of the children, whom the parents 
were thumping with energy for crying‘‘Vive Ic Roi !” instead of “Vive 
rEmpereur!” \\hich some months before they had been thumped for 
daring to vociferate ! A friend recommended us to proceed to the review, 
to see which he had the good-nature to procure me admittance to a small 
apartment in the Tuileries, and from the window 1 saw and heard for 
the first lime the scourge of the Continent his martial, active figure, 
mounted on his famed Avliile horse. He harangued, Avith energetic tone 
(and in those bombastic exjU'cssions aa'c have always remarked in all his 
manifestos, and Avhich are so avcII adapted to the Erench}, the troops of 
the divisions of Lefol and Dufour. There Avas much embracing of Zc.r 
anciens A/^Fs of the Old (hiarcl, much mention of “great days and 
souvenirs dear to his heart,'* of the “scars of his braA'c soldiers,” vAdiich, 
to serve his vieAvs, he Avill reopen without remorse. The populace were 
tranquil, as I had remarked them on the bridge. Inspirited by my still 
unsatisfied curiosity I rejoined my escort and proceeded to the gardens, 
Avhere not more than thirty persons Avere collected under the windows. 
There Avas no enthusiastic cry, at least none deemed sufticient to induce 
him to shoAv himself. In despair at not being able to contemplate liis 
physiognomy at greater advantage T made my cavalier request some 
persons in the throng to cry “ Vive rKm])ereur !” Some laughed and 
r(-i)lii*d, “ Attendez un i)eu,” while others advised us to desire some of the 
children to do so. A fcAv francs thrown to the latter soon stimulated their 
voices into cries of the loyalty of the day, and Napoleon presented himself 
at the Avindow, hut he retired often and rca])pearcd. A fcAv persons 
arrived from the country and held up petitions, which he sent an anfc 
(F camp to receive. His square face and figure struck me Avith involuntary 
emotion. I Avas dazzled, as if beholding a supernatural being. There Avas 
a sternness sj)rcad over his exj)ansivc brow, a gU)om on the lids of his 
darkened eye, Avhich rendered futile his attemjns to smile. Something 
Satanic sported round his mouth, indicating the ambitious spirit of the 
soul within ! 

Much agitation seemed to reign in the salon. The ministers and 
generals paced up and doAvn with their master in reciprocal agitation and 
debate. The Palace has noAv the appearance of a furtres-s, the retreat of 
a despot, not the abode of a sovereign confiding in the loyally of his 
people, and recalled by their unanimous voire, but feeling that he is only 
Avelcomed back by military power, whose path Avas smoothed by the 
peasantry of Dauphiny. A range of artillery is noAv placed before it; 
soldiers stretched on straw, repose under the finely-arched corridors, 
and military casquecl heads even appear from the uppermost Avindows. 
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Napoleon had the gallant consideration the day after his return to 
renew the guard of honour at the hotel of the Dowager-Duchess of 
Orleans, to whom he has always accorded the respect flue to royalL) J 


Napolkon during Tin-: Hundred Days. 

I have seen him twice: the first time on Sunday, i6th April, at the 
review of the National (uiards ; (lie second ume at the Drant^'ais on the 
following Friday, 21st April, at his lirst visit to that theatre since his 
return. Having witnessed the first appearance of the Bourbon Princes 
last year in front of the National Guard and at the same theatre I am 
able to make some comparison between the two recejitions, and what is 
called the popularity of each dynasty. 1‘he fiist occasion was a trial 
which some of the female partisans of Napoleon appearefi to dread. A 
rumour had gone about that violence would be attempted against the 
Emperor’s person by the Republicans on the day of tlie review. Several 
j)cople whispered the suspicion to me, and added that the deed was to be 
done by a female. The time naturally selected for the ])urpose was the 
moment when the National Ciunrds were to be all under arms, as that 
body, whatever may be their politics, would, it is thought, defend their 
jn'opcrties and the ])eace of (he city rather than fly to the revenge of any 
individual act. I was in the apartments in the Tiiileries allotted to the 
()uecn Hortense, who was present at one of the windows, together with some 

ladies of the Court. The beautiful-was of the party; she manifested the 

utmost inquietude ; told me that she had no alarm from the Guards, but 
w'as uneasy at the appearance of several persons in ])lain clothes crowd¬ 
ing round the steps of the great j)orch of the Palace, where the Km])eror 
was to mount his horse : how ever, she recovered herself, and seemed to 
forget her fears when the discharges of cannon at the Invalides announced 
the surrender of Marseilles and the pacification of the whole F.mpire. 
By half-past one twenty-four battalions of the (luard had marched into 
the Court of the Tuilerics. There w^ere no troops of the line or of the 
Imperial (hiard under arms on that day, but there were several military 
men amongst the spectators about the porch, who consisted chiefly of 
women, and of the above-mentioned persons, apparently of the lower 

classes. Your friend-, and myself w^ere, I think, the only gentlemen 

in plain clothes. We waited silently, and for some time, at the window 
“-the anxiety of the ladies w'as renewed, but instantly dissipated by the 
shouts of “Vive I’Empereur I” which announced that Napoleon wah on 
horseback. He rode off to the left of the line, but the approaching shouts 
told that he w’as returning. An officer rode quickly past the window’s 
waving his sword to the lines to fall back a little, and shortly afterwards 

' Thi.s act on the part of the man whom the .sovcreign.s were declaring an 
outlaw is worth remarking. It contrasts w'ith the persistent refusal to recognise 
him as of any higher rank than (Jcneral. Why the title Goicral w'as allowed 
him, a question asked by himself, does not ajipear. 
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Napoleon himself followed with his suite, distinguished from amidst 
ihcir waving plumes and glittering uniforms by the well-known unorna¬ 
mented hat and simple coat, and single star and cross. He cantered 
down the lines ; as he passed near the spot at which I had placed myself 
for a better view he suddenly drew up and spoke to a man in the ranks: 
an old soldier near me said ahuid, without addressing himself to any one 
(with a tear of emotion glistening in his eye), “ See how he stops to read 
the petition of the meanest of his army !” I caught frequent glimpses of 
him as he glided through the ranks, at the end of each of which he 
stopped a short time, as well as before several soldiers in the line, who 
held out petitions for his acceptance. His progress was announced from 
right to left, and left to right, by continued acclamations. The battalions 
then moved nearer towards the Talace in close order; the gates in front 
of the Triumphal Arch were thrown open, and the remaining twenty-four 
battalions, marching froin the JVihY dii Carrousel into the Court, were 
inspected in the same manner by the Km])eror. Afterwards a space was 
cleared in the midst of the Court, half-way between the Palace and the 
Triumphal Arch. Napoleon advanced thither with his staff drawn round 
behind him. A large body of the officers of the National thiard then 
(juitted their ranks, and rushed towards the Emperor, who addressed 
them in the s])eech which you have seen in the Moniiciir of the 17th, and 
which was frequently interrii])ted by shouts, and received at the close, 
when he added, “ J'^ous jurez enjin dc lout sacrijier d Phonuettr et d 
Vindepcndancc de ta Fraucep by a thousand voices exclaiming, “We 
swear.’’ After some thronging tlie Emperor wdieelcd round into an open 
space before the porch of the Tuileries, and ])ul himself in front of his 
staff to review the whole body of the troo})s who prepared to pass by in 
columns of companies ; tw(j officers of the (Aiard were kind enough to 
push me forwards within ten paces of him ; many of the spectators were 
about the same distance from him on his right and his left, whilst a whole 
line of them stood opposite, just far enough to allow the columns to march 
between them and the Emperor. 'J'he staff were behind ; Count Lobaii 
was close upon his left, with his sword drawn ; scarcely had a regiment 
l)assed when Napoleon suddenly threw his foot out of the stirrup, and 
coming heavily to the ground advanced in front of his horse, which was 
led off by an a/de dc cump^ who rushed forwards, butjwas too late to take 
hold of his stirru]). 'J’he Marshals and the staff dismounted, except Count 
Lobau. A grenadier of the (iuard without arms stood at the Emperor’s 
left hand, a little behind ; some spectators were close to his right. The 
gendarmerie on horseback took but little pains to keep them at a respect¬ 
ful distance. The troojxs were two hours passing before him, during the 
whole of which time any assassin, unless disarmed by his fiice of fascina¬ 
tion, might have shot or even stabbed him. 

His face was of a deadly pale; his jaws overhung, but not so much 
as I had heard; his lips thin, but partially curled, so as to give to his 
mouth an inexpressible sweetness. He had the habit of retracting the 
lips, and apparently chewing, in the meinner observed and objected to in 
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our great actor, Mr. Kean. His hair was of a dark dusky brown, scattered 
thinly over his temples : the crown of his head was bald. One of the 
names of affection given him of late by his soldiers is Notre ‘petit iondu.^^ 
He was not fat in the upper part of his body, but projected considerably 
in the abdomen, so much so that his shirt occasionally appeared beneath 
his waistcoat. He generally stood with his hands knit behind or folded 
before him, but sometimes unfolded them; phned with his nose, took 
snuff three or four times, and looked at his watch. He very seldom 
spoke, but when he did, smiled somewhat agreeably. He looked 
about him, not knitting but joining his eye-brows as if to sec more 
minutely, and went through the \\lK)le tedious ceremony with an air of 
sedate impatience. As the front columns of each regiment j)assed him 
he lifted the first finger of his left hand quickly to his lial to return the 
salute, but did not nio\e cither his hat or his head. As the regiments 
advanced they shouted, some loudly, some feebl) , “ Vive I'Hmpereur 1 ’’ 
and many soldiers ran out of their ranks with ])etitions, which were taken 
by the grenadier on the Emperor's left hand: once or twice the })etitioner, 
afraid to quit his rank, was near losing his o])portunity, when Napoleon 
beckoned to the grenadier to step forward and take his paper. A little 
child, in true French taste, tricked out in regimentals, marched before one 
of the bands, and a general laugh ensued. Napoleon contriveil to talk to 
some one behind him at that moment that the ridicule might not reach 
itor be partaken by him. A second child, however, of six years old per¬ 
haps, dressed out with a beard like a pioneer, marching in front of a 
regiment, strode directly up to him with a petition on the end of a battle- 
axe, which the Emperor took and read A’cry comj)laccntl\'. Shortly after¬ 
wards an ill-looking fellow, in a half suit of rcgiment.il.s, with a sword by 
his side, ran from the crowd of sj)ectators opposite or from amidst the 
National Guards, 1 could not sec which, and rushed directly towards the 
Emperor. He was within arm's length when the grenadier on the left 
and an officer juni})ed forwards, and seizing him by the collar pushed him 
farther back. Najioleon did not move a muscle of his body ; not a line, 
not a shade of his face shifted for an instant. T*crfectly unstartled, he 
beckoned the soldiens to let loose their prisoner ; and the poor fellow’, 
approaching so close as almost to touch his person in front, talked to 
him for some time with eager gestures and his hand on his heart. The 
lunperor heard him without interrujjtion, and then gave him an answ'cr, 
which sent him aw’ay apiiarcntly much satisfied w ilh his audience. 1 sec 
Napoleon at this moment. The unruffled calmness of his countenance 
at the first movement of the soldier, relaxing softly into a look of attention 
and of kindness, w’ill never be erased from my memory. 

During the review, hearing a movement amongst his staff, he turned 
round, and seeing that it arose from a very pretty countryw oman of ours, 
whom one of his aides dc camp was placing near him, replied to her 
courtesies with a very low bow. 

The last regiment of the National Guards w’as followed by ninety 
boys of the Imperial Lyceum, who came rushing by, shouting and running. 
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many of them out of their ranks, with petitions. Then for the first time 
Napoleon seemed delij^hted ; he opened his mouth almost to a laugh, and 
turned round to his attendants on the right and left with every sign of 
satisfaction. 'J’hcsc youths wished to fight the last year at the defence of 
Paris, and they arc now again enrolled. 

As to Napoleon's reception at the Fmfi(aiSi it is impossible to give 
any idea t)f the joy by which he was hailed. The house was choked 
with sjiectators, who crowded into the orchestra, 'fhe play was I lector. 
Previously to Ihe rising of the curtain the aiis of “J.a Pictoire and the 
“ Marseillaise^' were called for, and ]jerformed amidst thunders of applause, 
the spectators joining in the burden of the song. An actor of the Feydeau 
rose in the balcony and sung some occasional words to the ‘‘Marseillaise/’ 
which were rcceivctl in raptures, and accoinjianied by the whole house 
at the end of each verse. 'J'he enthusiasm was at its utmost pitch. 
Naiioleon entered at the third scene. 'J'he whole mass rose with a shout 
which still thunders in iny ears, 'fhe “ \'ives ” continued^ill the Emperor, 
after bowing to the right and left, had seated himself, and the play was 
recommciK cd. 'J'he audience received every speech which had the least 
reference to theii returned hero with unnumbered plaudits. The words 
“zv///// il re par and eeioit hii'P— AchHU\ raised the whole parterre, 
and interrupted the actor for some moments. Napoleon was very atten¬ 
tive ; whilst J saw him he spoke to none of those who stood behind him, 
nor returned the compliments of the audience : he withdrew suddenly at 
the end of the ]day, without any notice or obeisance, so that the multi¬ 
tude had hardly time to salute him with a short shout. As 1 mentioned 
before, 1 saw the Pourbon lhances received, for the first time, in the same 
place last year. Their greeting will bear no comparison with that of 
Napoleon, ikjv will any of those accorded to the heroes of the very many 
ceremonies 1 have witnessed in the course of my life. Talma played 
Hector in his usual powerful style; and having mentioned the name of 
this great actor, 1 cannot forbear adding a story I heard from him, which 
shows that Naj)oleon has some ability in turning a kind compliment. At 
the first meeting between the Emperor and actor since the return from 
Elba, the former, addressing him wdth his usual familiarity, said, “ So, 
'Palma, Chateauljriand says that you gave me lessons how to act the 
Emperor : I lake his hint as a compliment, for it shows I must at least 
have played my part well.” 

The intimacy between Ihe master and the scholar had been of long 
standing: the reputation of the former w^as established wdicn the latter 
w^as scarcely known, and the young officer accef)ted admissions for tlie 
theatre from his acciuainlance. At that lime one of the principal amuse¬ 
ments of the two friends, together with that of M. Lenoir (afterwards a 
general), was the relation of stories of ghosts and old caslle.s, into which 
(the candles being extinguished) the future coiKjiieror of Euro])e entered 
with all his heart, and was seriously oiTcnded w’hen his companions inter¬ 
rupted him by tripping up his chair, shaking the table, or any other 
practical pleasantry. 
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Union of 'fhe Workmen of St. Antoine. 

On Sunday last, 14th May, a body of the workmen of St. Antoine and 
St. Marccau, representinfr a federation, wdiich had two days before formed 
itself in those suburbs, to the number of 30,000, inarched before the Em¬ 
peror at the Tuileries. 'J’hc express purpose of this union is to form a 
body of sharpshooters to fij^lit in advance of the National Guard, in ease 
the enemy shall ])rescnt itself before tlic ca])ilal. They demand arms, 
with which they promise to guarantee l^aris against the reappearance of 
the Allies. The number of those who were ran^^ed in order of battle at 
the Court of the 'ruilcries, and passed Napoleon previously to his review 
of some re^^iments of the limr and of the Youn<^ (iuard, amounted to 12,000; 
they had demanded this jiresenlalion, but had made no ])rej)aration for 
appearinj;- before their Kiii])eror, the ”^reater jiart bein*; in their labouring 
dresses and in their dustmen's hats : nevertheless, when drawn up and 
when marchinj^, they fell so easily into their ranks, and proceeded in such 
order, that they mi^ht, in any other country, have been taken for old 
soldiers; indeed, many of them have served. 

C)n the 30th of March the works of Paris were recommenced al the 
fountain of the Kle])hant, the Louvre, the new nrirkcl-place of St. Ger¬ 
mains, and the Gfhce of FortMi;!! Affairs : the next week the workmen 
were doubled, the streets n'covered their former names, the public build- 
in^^s their imperial inscriptions, the theatres wcrt‘ declared on their ancient 
footinj:^, and the Imjicrial Conservatory, for the education and maintenance 
of actors and singers of both sexes, restored. This is the only establish¬ 
ment of the kind in luirojie ; it was commenced under tlie Rcjiublic, but 
received its present endowment chiefly from Napoleon. "J’lie representa¬ 
tions take place every other Sunday at two o’clock, wlicn the pupils, in 
their usual dresses, sin;^ and recite portions of operas and i)lays to an 
audience wliich pay.s for admission, and thus contributes to support the 
institution. M. Talma is the principal professor of declamation. The 
suppression of the Conservatory by the Bourbons Avas a measure the 
economy of which was not sufficiently considerable to be set off against 
the odium occasioned by this declaration against the amusements of the 
Parisians, who had rather be limited to tlieir ounces of bread, as in the 
Days of I'error, than be deprived of their shows. 

Fete (;iven Jiv the Lmperial Guard. 

On Sunday, the 2d of April, the Im])erial Guard gave a/tVc to the Na¬ 
tional Guard and garrison of ]\aris, in the (.'hamp-de-Mars. The common 
soldiers, to the number of 15,000, were placed at tables in the open air ; 
whilst the officers dined in the galleries of the jialacc of the Military School. 
After the repast, whic h was served up in presence of an immense multitude 
on the sloping sides of the plain, and which was interrupted by many 
military songs and other toasts to the health of the Emperor, the Empress, 
and the Imperial Prince (for so the King of Rome is now denominated), 
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repeated to the sound of music, and discharges of artillery, the whole 
mass of gnesls and spectators rose to the shout of some voices which 
cried out, “'J’o the column!^’ The procession, carrying a bust of the 
Emperor, moved towards the Tiiileries, and presented itself under the 
Imperial apartments with unceasing acclamations, to which Napoleon 
replied by appearing at the window and saluting the enthusiastic multi¬ 
tude, who then repaired to the column of the (irand Army in the Square 
Venddme, under which the bust of Napoleon received a solemn inaugura¬ 
tion. The ])edestal of the pillar and the houses of the square were then 
spontaneously illuminated, and rings of soldiers, national guards, and 
citizens, danced round the monument of tlicir former glories. The 
evening ended with a procession round the boulevards, the Palais Royal, 
and the principal streets of the ncigh] 30 uring quarter. No excesses, no 
insulting of royalists, no turbulent shouts or menacing gestures; in short, 
no sign of the triumph of one citizen over another was displayed during 
this /r/(\ —Letters ^untten from Paris during the last refifu of Napoleon. 


I 






CHAPTER 


XX.^ 

1815. 

THE IJATTLKS OF LKJNV A\M) QUATRi: ERAS. 

The moment for strikini^ a decisive blow had now come, 
and accordingly, early on the morning of the i 5th, the whole 
of the French army was in motion." I'he 2d corps pro¬ 
ceeded to Marchiennes to attack the Prussian outposts at 

^ Like* the prcceiliiij;, tliis chnptor first appeared in the 1S36 edition, and is 
not from tlie pen of M. dc Jtourrieiine. 

At dnylireak on the 15th uf June (the dnte .'^liould 1)0 remarked), (Jeneral 
Rourmoiit and two oflieers of his staff, the Adjutant (.’ommandaiit Cloiieys and 
the chef iriwcadron Villoutreys, went over to the enemy. Tliougli iJie Allies were 
well informed (»f the oxaet stren‘;th of Napolerm, and though the real <lale of this 
desertion, c^flen jdaeed on the 14th of June, shows that it could not lune had the 
importance somt'tinies attached to it, still it must have had a most disliearteninjj 
effect on the troops. Ikiuiinont's conduct was especially hase. lie had heen a 
leader of the Veiuleeans, and had accepted the amnesty granted hy Napoh-nn in 
1800. Alleged to be concerned in the plot of the infeni.d machine, lie liad fleil 
to I’ortutjal. In 180S, when Junot entered PortuL;al, Ronriiiont joined him, and 
Junot obtained liis ap|M)intment to the staff of the army in Najiles (/////eZ, vol. 
iii. p. 193). He served well, and attained the rank of (leneral (^f Division. His 
seeking reajijiointment (see vol. ii. p. 177, ami /w 7 //, ]>. 349), and so soon 

deserting his j)ost in the very face of the enemy, can tmly be accctuinled for by his 
tilacing his attachment to the IJourhons over all military honour. His reccjition 
in 1815 by IJlucher is said to have heen of the rougliest, as tlie old Marshal, wdien 
his attention wais called to the white cockade borne by Rourmont, answered, 
“ All the same, whatever badge one stitches on him, a scoundrel always 
remains a scoundrel ” (see Quatrc Hras^ and IVidct'loo^ ]). 41). The 

Bourlions, who liad made Dupont, wdio had suriemleivd at Raylen, Minister of 
War in 1814, gave the same apjiointnient to Ikuirinonl in 1829. He eommanded 
the army which took Algiers in 1830, and received the baton of Marcchal just 
before the revolution of July. It is pleasant to know’ liy Mannont's Memoirs 
(tome viii. pp. 214-231) that this ajipointiiient of Uourmont to the command 
at Algiers W'as a hitter disajipoiiifmeiit to the Marshal, who coiiMtlered his 
desertion in 1814 gave him greater claims than tliat of Roiinm)!!! in 1815. 
The high-minded Marmorit w’ould have resigned his yiosl as Chief of the Staff to 
show his disgust, only he could not afford to give up the pay. 

VOL. TIT. 
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Thuin and Lobes, in order to secure the communication 
across the Sambre between those ])Iaces. Tlie 3d corps, 
covered by General Pajol’s cavalry, advanced upon Charleroi, 
followed by the Imperial Guard and the 6th corps, with 
the necessary dctaclimcnls of ponloniers. The remainder of 
the cavalry, under Grouchy, also advanced upon Charleroi, 
on the flanks of the 3d and 6th coips. The 4th corps was 
ordered to march upon the brid<je of Chatelet. 

On the approach of the French advanced guards ail in¬ 
cessant skirmish was maintained during the whole morning 
with the Prussians, who, after losing many men, were com¬ 
pelled to }’ield to superior numbers. General Zieten, finding 
it impossible, from the extent of frontier he had to cover, to 
check the advance of the French, fell back towards Flcurus 
by the road to Charleroi, resolutely contesting tlie advance of 
the enemy wherever it was ])ossibIc. Jn the repeated attacks 
sustained by him he suffered considerable loss. It was 
nearly mid-day before a passage through Charleroi was 
.secured by the l^rench army, and General Zieten continued 
his retreat upon I'leurus, where he took up his position for 
the night. Upon Zieten\s abandoning, in tlie course of his 
retreat, the c/i(Visscr ivhich leads to Brussels through Ouatre 
Pras, Marshal Ncy, who had only just been put in command 
on the left of the h'rench army, was ordered to advance by 
this road upon Gossclies, and found at I'rasncs part of the 
Duke of Wellington's army, composed of Nassau troops 
under the command of Prince Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, 
who, after some skirmishing, maintained his position, “ Not¬ 
withstanding all the exertions of the ITcnch at a moment 
when time was of such importance, they had only been able 
to advance about fifteen ICnglish miles during the day, with 
nearly fifteen liours of daylight.”^ 

It w'as the intention of Napoleon during his operations 
on this day to effect a separation between the Fmglish and 
Prussian armies, in which he had nearly succeeded. Napoleon's 
plan for this purpose, and the execution of it by his army, 
were alike admirable, but it is hardly probable that the 
Allied generals were taken by surprise, as it was the only 

* Captain I'ringlc. 
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likely course which Napoleon could have taken.^ His line 
of operation was on the direct road to Brussels, and there 
were no fortified works to im])ede his proj^ress, while from 
the nature of the country his numerous and excellent cavalry 
could be employed with effect- 

In the French accounts Marshal Ncy was much blamed 
for not occiipyini^ Ouatre Bras with the whole of his force on 
the eveninjj of the i 5th. “ Ncy might probably have driven 
back the Nassau troops at Ouatre liras, and occupied that 
important position, but hearing a licav)^ cannonade on his 
right (lank, where General Zicten had taken u[) his position, 
he thought it necessary to halt and detach a division in the 
direction of Flcurus. lie was severely censured by Napoleon 
for not having literally followed his orders and pushed on 
to Ouatre Bras."’’ This accusation forms a curious contrast 

* I'hcre is nr) doubt that the Allits wiM’c well served by spies in J'rance, and 
Clarke, so lon^ War Minister «»f Napoleon, an<l nnw nrnniiially in the same 
ca[)acity with l.oiils nt (llieni, must have been useful, botli from his own 

knowledge and from his mainlenanec of his connection with the War ()ffiee ; see 
the note on information t)btained by him in (iiin/fn'r, ]>. 2S. See also 

j). 220, \Nhere he says that Wellington believed himself to be secure on 
the j)oiiit of espionage, and e\j)eOled to lienr immediately from Paris everything 
indicating a raid against the Netherlands, \aj)()leon seems also to have let his 
j)Ian Ik* known or divined. Mattieu l)umas (tome iii. p. 571) says that Carnot, 
then Minister of the Interior, told liim \Nhen Napoleon si.^rted for the army that 
the Emperor iiitendeil to throw himself hetween the Prussian and English 
armies, and that the Piiissiaiis were most likely to be first atlaeked. Such 
knowledge soon spreads. 

- A convenient statement of the strength of the different armies in 1S15 will 
be found at i)p. 8, 9, and 20 of Cnudih r. Roughly sjieaking we may 

say that Najioleon, with a strength of alK)m 206,000 men in June, which might 
have been in time inereased to 327,000, had to he prejiareil for an attack by an 
allied force of 731,000 men. Jf we take the armies wliieli aeiually fought in the 
Waterk»o ('ampaigii, Najioleon was still oiitnumhereil. Eoriunately there is not 
much (juestioii about the strength of the three forces. Wellingioii had almost 
106,000 men, including (lernuiiis, Dutch, .and Ics hrarcs : Tllueher had 

nearly 117,000, making a grand total of 223,000. Against this force Napoleon 
only had 122,000 or 123,000 men. The courteous civilian reader will jiardon 
being reminded that it is by these numhers the jK-rfonnances of Wellington and 
Ulucher must be judged, 'rhere is no sjieeial merit in the general who, iiaving 
superior numhers, brings su])en\)r numhers to hear. It is the commander who, 
having equal or inferior miinhers, manages to bring sujierior numbers on the 
decisive point wdio is to lie praised. Wellington was so much inferior in strength 
to Najioleon at Wateiloo because lie hail jilaced 18,000 men at Halle, where, as 
a matter of fact, they were useless. The absence of this force reflects credit on 
the men, not on tlie Cieneral who won Waterloo. If we blame Najioleon for the 
absence of D’Julon from Ligny and of Grouchy from Waterloo, we must remember 
the force at Halle. ^ Captain Pringle. 
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with that made against Grouchy, upon w^hom Napoleon 
threw the blame of the defeat at Waterloo, because he 
strictly fulfilled his orders, by pressing the Prussians at 
Wavre, unheeding the cannonade on his left, which might 
have led him to conjecture that the more important contest be¬ 
tween the Emperor and Wellington was at that moment raging. 

It was at six o’clock in the evening of the isth that the 
Duke of Wellington received the first information of the 
advance of the P^'cnch army ; but it was not, however, until 
ten o’clock that positive news reached him that the J^Vcnch 
army had moved upon the line of the Sanibrc. This infor¬ 
mation induced him to push forward reinforcements on 
Quatre Pj-as, at whicli place he himself arrived at an early 
hour on tlic 16th, and immediately proceeded to Pry, to 
devise measures with Marshal Pluchcr in order to combine 
their efforts. PVoni the movement of considerable masses of 
the PTcnch in front of the Th'ussians it was evident that 
their first grand attack would be directed against them. 
That this was Napoleon’s object on the 16th may be seen by 
his orders to Ney and Grouchy to turn the right of the 
Prussians, and drive the Pritish from their position at Ouatre 
Pras, and tlicn to marcli down the chajisscc upon Pry in 
order effectually to sc])aratc the two armies. Ney was 
accordingly detached for this purpose with 43,000 men. In 
the event of the success of Marshal Ney he would have been 
enabled to detach a ])ortion of his forces for the purpose of 
making a flank attack upon the Prussians in the rear of St. 
Amand, whilst Naj)oleon in person was directing his main 
efforts against that village—the strongest in the Prussian 
position. Ney’s reserve was at ITasnes, disposable cither 
for the purpose of sup])orting tJie attack on Quatre Eras or 
that at St. Amand ; and in case of Ncy’s comj)lete success 
to turn the Prussian right flank by marching on Pry. 

On the morning of the 16th Marshal Pluchcr concen¬ 
trated the 1st, ed, and 3d corps of his army, took up 
a position with his right wing at Pry and his left at Sombref, 
on a chain of gentle heights, and occupied in force the 
villages of St. Amand and Ligny, the substantial buildings 
of which having been loopholcd by the Prussians presented 
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formidable defences. The right of this position communi¬ 
cated with the British at Quatre Bras, upon which point the 
Duke of Wellington was making every possible effort to con¬ 
centrate his army. General Bulow, with the fourth Prussian 
corps, not being able from the distance of his position, near 
Liege, to arrive in time, Marshal Bluchcr nevertheless under¬ 
took to receive the assault of the F'rench at Ligny, relying 
upon receiving assistance from the British army, who, by a 
flank movement to the left, were to form a junction with the 
Prussians. As two distinct battles took place upon this day 
(the 16th) it is necessary to give a separate account of each.’ 

Pearly on the morning of the i6th the French army,^ 
about 78,000 strong, a])])carcd on tlie plain of Flcurus, driving 
before them tlic I'russian light troops into iho valley of 
Ligny. Having reconnoitred the Prussian position Napoleon 
instantly formed the plan of cutting off the retreat of a great 
portion of Bluchcr’s army, hoping by so decided an advan¬ 
tage over half the Allied troops in Belgium to be able to 
overwhelm with his whole force the army of Wellington. In 
taking this determination he was doubtless influenced by the 
consideration that Ney’s reserve in position at PVasnes, which 
was somewhat in rear of the Prussians, would be available 
for his pur[)osc, as he supposed that the Marshal had suffi¬ 
cient force to drive the IPritish from Ouatre Bras. Had this 


' There is UiciisiKil tlifliculty about the streiii^lh of the armies at lajj^ny. Thiers 
(tome XX. pj). 79 Liml S3) ^ives Napt)leon 64,000 and IJlucher SS,ooo; Dorsey 
Gardner (p. 94) c;ives N;i])olet)n 71,000, including::; tlie corjis of Lobau, some 
11,000 men, wliich was iu)t employed, and Ibiielier 84,000; while T’rince 
lidouard d’Anver^ne, who a]>pears I0 wish to l»e fair, i;ives {// ]). 116) 

Napoleon 78,000, includiiif; Lobau, and IJluelier 87,000. Jomini (tome iv. pji. 
625, 626) calls Na[)oleoii’s force 72,000, ami liliicher's from 80,000 1090,000. 
Napoleon had 2io ^uns, besides l.obau's 38 pieces, ami Hliiclier had 224 pins. 
Tractically we may say that Napoleon, ii^iii" from 60,000 to 6S,ooo men, drove 
IJlucher and some 84,000 men out of a chosen position. “ Sixty thousand men,” 
says the I'rince d’Aiiverpie (//jAvv'v, ]>. 140), “had beaten 87,000 who had rested 
on six larp^e villap's, four of which, diltieiilt t>f access, formed the bastions of their 
line of battle. The enemy, not withstand in the aclvanlai^es of their jiosition, had 
suffered considerable loss : from iS,ooo to 20,000 men, dead or w<umded, were 
struck down, and had in our hands 40 pins, S standards or colours, several 
thousands of prisoners. Twelve llKuisand men besides disbanded themselves.” 
The desertions from the IVussians —Sooo, says Siborne (p. 188),—were of troops 
from the provinces lately annexed to the kinplom, who aj>]>arenlly did not realise the 
joy of beinj; restored to German rule. This is one side of the “ German uprising.'* 
* Called by Jomini (tome iv. pp. 626, 627) a detestable one. 
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manoeuvre completely succeeded the ruin of Blucher’s army 
would have ensued. Napoleon, confident of success, then 
directed the attack. Marshal Grouchy was ordered to attack 
Sombref on the riQht, Gerard ^ the villa^^e of la’i^my in the 
centre, and Vandamme was to attack St. Amand on the 
left. General Girard was posted on the left of Vandamme, 
and the Imperial (luards were stationed as a reserve before 
Fleurus. At two o’clock Napoleon sent an order to Marshal 
Ncy informin'^ him of his intended attack upon the Prussians, 
and ordering liim to drive off whatever was in front of him 
and then to turn and envelope the Prussians. 

At three o’clock a similar despatch was sent off urgently 
pressing the execution of Naj)o]eon’s instructions. It was 
not until this hour that the Emperor was able to concen¬ 
trate his forces so as to attack the Prussians simultaneously. 
The battle then began with uncommon fury along the whole 
Prussian line. The village of St. Amand was vigorously 
defended. “ It formed the strength of the Prussian right, 
and from the intersection of several gardens and hedges, 
was very capable of defence, although so much in advance 
of the rest of the Prussian position. After a continued 
attack for two hours the French had only obtained posses¬ 
sion of half the village of St. Amand ; that of Ligny had 
been taken and retaken several times. The French pursued 
their success at St. Amand by pushing light troops across 
the rivulet of Ligny, who then formed on tlie left bank. 
The position of Pluchcr’s army was in many respects 
defective. The main body being drawn up on the heights, 
and the remainder posted in the villages below, the French 
artillery was enabled to range with destructive effect upon 
the reinforcements despatched during the murderous conflict 
raging in the contested villages. The Prussians having 
been reinforced by the 2d brigade of General Zieten’s corps, 

^ Geneml Comic Maurice Klicniic Gerard, who cominandcd a corps in tliis 
campaign, and who was severely wounded under Grouchy on ihe iSlh of June 
at Wavre, after an^^rily remonstrating witli GroueJiy for not marching to the 
assistance of Napoleon, but who lived to be Marshal and Minister of War under 
Louis riiilippc, must not be confuted wdth (iem'ral Girard who commanded a 
division at Ligny, where he found a glorious death. See Dorsey Gardner (p. 45) 
on the errors caused by the confusion of these names. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to explain that a corps consists of two or more divisions. 
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were now vigorously attacked by the division of General 
Girard, who, supported by a portion of General Vandamme's 
corps and his reserve cavalry, attempted to carry the 
heights towards Ihy. Marshal Bluchcr, in order to avert 
the threatened danger, led on in person a furious attack 
against the Frcncli^ and drove them back beyond the ravine. 
General Girard, one of the most gallant and intelligent of 
Napoleon’s officers, was killed in this attack at the head of 
his division, the majority of which shared his fate, so 
destructive was the l^russian charge. D’Erlon’s corps from 
Frasnes at this juncture a])peared on the field, but only to 
withdraw under orders from Ney.^ Fincher now brought 
together masses of troops behind St. Amand, and Bonaparte 
determined to change his j)(>int of attack, llis reserves, 
consisting principally of the Imperial Guard, which had 
been at first directed to advance U])on St. Amand, were now 
ordered to co-operate in a general attack upon Ligin^, which, 
after a most determined resistance, was taken by the hVcnch. 
While this contest was going on the French Guards, sup¬ 
ported by the heavy cavalry, rushed up the heights in the rear 
of Ligny. Bluchcr’s reserves of infantry having been moved 
to St. Amand, there remained no other means of resisting 
this attack than by the employment of cavalry. The 
Prussian Marshal accordingly placed himself at their head, 
and attempted with dogged but unavailing gallantry to 
repel the lAcnch. 7\fter an unsuccessful charge his cavalry 
was overpowered and dispersed in confusion. In retreating 

^ Tlic whole story of how D'l’hlon’s corps of some 20,000 men did not strike 
a blow .'ll cither Oiiatre IJias or Idj;ny, lull Aiere Kept on the imireh first to join 
Ncy, then to join Nniioleon, and then, recalled by Ney, retiiriiini; to rejoin Ney, 
should be re:ul at length in Dorsey (ian/firr, p. 84, cheeked by the Prince 
d’Aiiverf^nc's IVatcrloo^ p. 169. D'Krlon had been left, .as it were, in reserve, 
but available for Ney. Ney had calletl him iij) in siiiiport, ^^hen an over- 
zealoiis aide dc avup^ misnnderstaiulinj^ Napoleon’s order to Ney to make a diver¬ 
sion on the rear of the Prussians afler seiziiii^ (^uatre liras (and so separatint; the 
Allies), took on himself to order J )'l'hloii to l.ii;ny. The corps had just ap[)e:ired 
at Li"ny, to the surprise of Na]X)leon, who ilelayod his linal attack on the 
Prussians to ascertain to which side the force belonged, when l)’Erlon received 
orders from Ney to ji)in him at Quatre P>ras, where the corps arrived too late to be 
of use. When it is considered what this corps did at Waterloo, where it formed 
the mass of the right wing, it is evident that its intervention .at eitlicr of the two 
battles of the 16th June would have been effectual in crushing either foe, and so 
separating the Prussians and English. 
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before the vigorous pursuit of the French cavalry Blucher’s 
horse was struck by a cannon-shot, and he himself was 
thrown on the ground, the hostile cavalry passing over his 
prostrate body. In the confusion of the fray he was 
unnoticed, and was luckily recovered by his own cavalry. 
The French infantry continued to gain ground ; the Imperial 
Guard advanced with irresistible impetuosity, and Friant’s 
grenadiers threatened the mill of Bussy, near Bry. In vain 
did the Prussian cavalry attempt to shake these superb 
masses of infantry. Napoleon had now penetrated through 
the IVussian line, and had thereby so disorganised their forma¬ 
tion that there remained for Gneisenau, who temporarily filled 
Bluchers }K)st, no other resource than to make an orderly 
retreat. This was successfully accomplished. Bry was not 
evacuated by them until the morning of the 17th. This 
battle, though unattended with any material consequences 
in itself, was contested with a determination based upon 
the most implacable hatred on both sides. Tlie Prussians 
could not have forgotten the humiliating recollections of 
Jena, the destruction of their army, the subjugation of their 
country by Napoleon, and the part they were compelled to 
take in tlic invasion of Russia ; they knew also the character 
of their enemy, and liow little mercy they were to expect at 
his hands in case of defeat The French, on the other hand, 
were smarting at the recent discomfiture they liad ex¬ 
perienced, in which the Prussians had conspicuously assisted. 
The illusion of their glory luid been dispelled by enemies 
whom they affected utterly to despise. But above all, 
the I'rench soldier looked up to Napoleon witli a devotion, 
with an enthusiasm of affection that elevated his feelings to 
the highest pitch of human energy. In the course of the 
night the Prus.sian army fell back on Tilly and Gembloux 
towards Wavre. Their loss at Ligny, according to their 
own account, amounted to 14,000 men and 15 pieces 
of cannon. The French official account in the Moniteur 
makes it reach to 15,000. On their own side the PTench 
acknowledge a loss of 7000.^ 

At the moment of the interview between the Duke of 
^ Thiers (tome xx. pp. 100, loi) puts the Piussian total loss at 30,000 men. 
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Wellington and Bluchcr the enemy's force before Quatre 
Bras was so insignificant that there appeared to be no 
probability of a decided attack being made in that quarter. 
On Wellington’s return, however, to the British position 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, he found that a 
considerable body of French troops had been collected at 
Frasnes, preparatory to an attack which was made about 
half an hour afterwards by infantry and cavalry, supported 
by a heavy cannonade. The French had commenced their 
attack at five o’clock in the morning by skirmishing with 
the troops of the Netherlands, under the Prince of Orange, 
and at first obtained some success. This desultory fight 
lasted until noon, without any more decided demonstrations 
on the part of the I'rcncli. The Belgians were, however, 
losing ground, when at two o’clock Sir Thomas Picton 
opportunely reached the scene of action with the 5 th 
English division, comjioscd of Sir James Kempt’s and Sir 
Denis Pack’s British brigades and the 4th Ilanoverian 
brigade, under Colonel Best. 

“Sir James Keni))t’s brigade (28th, 32d, 79th, and 9Sth 
regiments) moved to the left of the position with the 3d 
battalion of the Royals, part of the brigade of Sir Dennis 
Pack, who, with the remainder of his brigade (42d, 44th, 
and 92d regiments), formed on the great Namur road, and 
in the corn-fields extending to the wood on the right. The 
92d was formed in line in the ditch bordering the great 
road, and was of the greatest service in rejielling an attack 
of the PTcnch cavalrj', who daringly pursued the Brunswick 
hussars into the Ih'itish line, after they had made an un¬ 
successful attack on the JTcnch cavalr)'.”^ 

Sir Thomas Picton, as he approached the field with his 
division, had heard the continued and increasing fire kept up 
by the skirmishers, which made him push forward to the 
support of the Belgians, and by this means he succeeded in 
reaching Quatre Bras before any other British force. Nearly 
at the same time, however, the first division of Brunswickers, 
led by their gallant Duke, arrived to share with Picton and 
his soldiers the honour of arresting the progress of the PTench. 

^ Captain Ilatly. 
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The Prince of Orange was anxiously looking for the 
arrival of son^c of his Allies, when he w’as gladdened by the 
spectacle of tliis reinforcement pouring forward with steady 
but quick steps to relieve his almost exhausted troops. 
Before half-past lliree in the afternoon 14,000 men were in 
the field. As the different regiments arrived on the ground 
thc\^ instantly took up the posts to which they were directed 
by their resjicctivc commanders.^ 

Immediately the enemy perceived that this additional 
force had taken the field Ney moved down with two columns 
of infantry and a cloud of cavalry to the attack. The 
linglish and Brunswickers had but just taken up their 
ground when they were exposed to a furious and galling 
fire from the immense [)ark of artillery attached to this wfing 
of the P'rench army. The receding smoke showed the ad¬ 
vancing columns rushing on to break the line of the Allies: 
the brunt of this movement fell upon Ih’cton’s .soldiers, and 
Sir 'Phomas Pictrm’s “ superb division was singly engaged 
Avilh the cnem}^ for nearly t^vo hours. Iwcry man fought 
with a dcs])erati()n w hich no language can describe. Picton 
w^as himself among his .soldiers, calling upon them to stand 
firm and receive the enemy wfith a steady front. A 
murderous conflict now commenced ; a rolling discharge 
of musketry from the British line w^as answered wath deadly 
rapidity and closeness by that of the J'rcnch : the havoc 
w'as terrible ; but Picton w^as in the midst, w^atching the 
progress of the fight; wherever death wais thickest there 


‘ 'J'hc strcn^Citli of lK)tli .s'ulcs at Qiuilrc liras varied very iiiiicli from hour to hour 
from tlie way in ^\lli(.•h reinforcenK-nts arrived. 'J'he following figures are 


1 from the table at 

]). 65 of J)orsc*y Gardner’s Quatre Rrm :— 
Fri-iich. Allies. 

At 2 r.M. 

17,615 

6,832 

At 3.30 P.M. 

17,615 

20,004 

At4.30i‘.M. 

iQ.S'S 

20,004 

At 5 P.M. 

20,915 

26,238 

At 6.30 P.M. 

20,915 

31.643 


These figures are those taken hy Ilamley { 0 />t’ni/iofts, p. 189). 'I'hicrs (tome 
XX. p. 109) gives Xey lallier more men in the field. It is right to remember 
that some 7500 men of tlie T)iitch-Iielgian infantry made a strategic movement 
to the rear at an early stage of the fight, so that the numbers of the Allies were 
not really so large as they are given above. D'Krlon’s corps of 20,000 men, who 
were moving backwards and forwards betwx‘en Ney ancl Napoleon, are not 
included above in the French strength. 
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could he be seen encouraging and exhorting the soldiers to 
be firm. 

After the French infantiy had been repulsed, and before 
the heavy smoke had cleared off, the cavalry came thundering 
on. The English were instantly formed into squares to 
receive them. Upon tlie steadiness and celerity with which 
this manoeuvre was executed the safety of the men depended: 
then it was that Picton’s calmness and penetration were 
conspicuous in watching and directing each movement; 
before the French cavalry was upon them the squares were 
closed up. 

Another furious onset was then made by the lancers, 
which obliged General Kempt to take refuge in the nearest 
square, but the Englisli again repulsed their assailants, and at 
that moment Sir I'homas Picton riding up, ordered them to 
advance, for the cnem)* were giving way. Picton led them 
to the charge himself, and they drove the I'rench from their 
position with great loss. 

In reference to this movement, and the cncm)'’s cavalry 
having surrounded the Ikitish squares, Captain Kincaid 
makes the following remarks : “ This was a crisis in which, 
according to Bonaparte’s theory, the victory was theirs by 
all the rules of war, for they had superior numbers both 
before and behind us ; but the gallant Picton, who had been 
trained in a different school, did not choose to confine 
himself to rules in these matters. Despising the force in his 
rear, he advanced, charged, and routed those in his front, 
which created such a panic amongst the others that they 
galloped back through the intervals in his division with no 
other object in view than their own safety.”^ 

“The third Phiglish division, under General Alton, com¬ 
prised of Sir C. JIalket’s Jh'itish brigade, the 2d brigade 
of King’s German Legion under Colonel Ompteda, and the 
first Hanoverian brigade under (ieneral Kielmanscgge, 
arrived next on the field in time to sustain a fresh attack 
made by the I'rench about four o’clock.”From the 
superior power of the I'rench artillery this division maintained 
its ground with great difficulty, and one regiment (the 69th) 
^ Life of Sir Thomas Fictott, 2 Capt:iin Uatty. 
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lost a colour. After suffering great loss, it succeeded in 
repelling the French from the positions they occupied at the 
farm of Gcmioncourt, and the village of Pierremont. The 
PVench troops were still partly in possession of the wood of 
Jiossu, which extends about a mile on the road from Quatre 
Bras towards P'rasnes. This favoured an attack on the right 
of the British position which Marshal Ney directed to be 
made after having been repulsed on the left. At this critical 
moment, when the P'rcnch had nearly succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing their light troops on the great road of Nivelle, the 
division of Guards under General Cooke, amounting to 4000 
men, accompanied by two field-batteries, arrived, after a 
fatiguing march, from Phighicn, and essentially contributed 
to repel this attack. Exhausted as the men were from their 
long march, they were, nevertheless, instantly led into action. 
The second and third battalions of the P'irst Guards formed 
line, and with loud cheers entered the wood, which they 
cleared of the fVench in a few minutes. Their order, 
however, was necessarily broken by the irregularity of the 
ground, and on emerging from the wood they found them¬ 
selves directly opposed to a body of Ph'cnch infantry prepared 
to receive them. Rushing forward without waiting to form 
in line, they succeeded in driving the P'rench up the rising 
ground before them. During this contest the artillery of 
both armies ke])t up an incessant and destructive cannonade, 
l^y a rapid charge of cavalry the P'rench endeavoured to 
cover their retreating inhintry, whilst the Guards still 
remained unsu])i)orted and in some disorder. General 
Maitland therefore directed them to retreat into the wood, 
as all attempts to form squares appeared to be hopeless. 
Here they formed, and under its cover opened a most galling 
fire on the I'rcnch cavalry, which was compelled to fall back 
with great loss. This contest was renewed several times. 
Day was now drawing to a close, and Marshal Ney, having 
been foiled in all his efforts, retired to the heights before 
Frasnes, leaving Quatre Bras in possession of the Allies. 

To the Duke of Wellington it has been imputed as a 
fault on this occasion that there was not sufficient cavalry 
and artillery at Quatre Bras. It is remarkable that no por- 
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tion of either was with the reserve at Brussels. The loss to 
the Allied army was very severe, amounting to 5000 men, 
among whom were numbered many brave officers. The 
gallant Duke of Brunswick was killed ^ at the head of his 
troops. Colonel Macara of the 42d was severely wounded, 
and whilst .some of his men wxTe conveying him to the rear 
a party of French cavalry rode up and atrociously murdered 
him and his faithful attendants. Colonel Cameron of the 
92d fell whilst bravely leading on his regiment, and at the 
clo.se of the day Colonels vXskew, Stuart, and Townsend 
were all severely wounded at the head of the last attack of 
the (luards, which decided the fate of the da}'. The loss of 
the French was about 4000. 

‘'The British had maintained possession of the field of 
Quatre Bras becau.se the Duke of W'cliington conceived tliat 
Bluchcr would be able to make his ground good at Tign}', 
and was consequently desirous that the Allied armies .should 
retain the line of communication which they had occu})ied 
in the morning. Ihit the Bru.ssians, evacuating all the 
villages which thc}^ held in the neighbourhood of LigiU', 
had concentrated their forces to retreat upon W'avre. 
By this retrograde movement they were placed about six 
leagues to the rear of their former position, and had united 

^ 'I'hc g.illant Dukt' (KR-dcrii'k William) was Ikmii in 
fourth and yoiinu;L*st son of Dukt; Charles William Kt-rdinaiul of riruii>\Nick (who 
was slain in iht* battle of Jena, and wlmse remains >»api)leoii wouUl not sutler to 
be dcpo.sited with those of his ancestors), lie embiaced with aulour the military 
profession, and served in the 1‘rusMan army in 1702 and 1793, when he was 
twdee w’oundeil. He joiiu'tl Ulueher's ct)rps in 1S06, and was made pii>oner 
with him at laibeck. On tlie breakiiii; out of the war betwi-en Austria ami 
France in 1809 he raised a btuly of volunteer^ in Hoheniia. The famous Alaior 
Schill had already jieiished at .StraKund when the Duke made an iMCur>ion into 
Saxony ; he was, however, ctunpelled by the Kini; of Westj>lialia to ev.aciiate 
Lcipsic and Dresden with his black hussars. Subse(juently he was forced 
retreat to his native city, where he was closely pressed. In an action fouj^ht at 
Deljicr, near Ihiinswick, the Duke's horse was killed under him, bein<; the 
eleventh he had lost in a similar manner since his retreat from Saxony. After 
many narrow cscajx’s he reached Heligoland with i>art of his corps, and thence 
embarked for I’.n^land. There he was reeei\ed with peat distinction, and his 
troops w'cre immediately taken into Kn<:!;Ush pay, the I’.vilish railiament pmer- 
ously graiitinj^ him a j)eusion of /'6000 a year until he sluuild be able to return 
to his hereditary dominions. Thou^i;h idolised by his soUliers he does not ni>])ear 
to have been so popular a sovereign as his father. He was iiiorlally wounded in 
the .side W'hile leading on his troops, who were falling thickly aiound liim.— 
Kditor of 1S36 edition. 
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themselves to Billow’s division, which had not been engaged 
in the battle of Ligny. Blucher had efifected this retreat, 
not only without pursuit by the French, but without their 
knowing for some time in what direction he had gone. 
This doubt respecting Blucher’s movements occasioned an 
uncertainty and delay in those of the J'rcnch which were 
afterwards attended with the very worst consequences.”^ It 
cannot be doubted that there was some error in Napoleon’s 
calculation as to tlie movements of the Prussians, and the 
consequent directions given to Grouchy by him.- Napoleon 
accuses Groucliy, according to the relation by Gourgaud, of 

^ Napoleon no limber had by his side Uerlhier, wlio liad acconijianicd him as 
Ills C’hief of ihe SiaH' (Majoi-(leiiernl) lhr(nii;h()ul Ids rareer. JScrlliicr had 
deseiieil his old frii'iid in liis distress in 1814, but Napoleon was now prepared 
to wi'leonve liini only Kiuj^liin^Iy (lircaleniiiLt to make him ajipear in his 

dress of Cajitaiii (‘f the (iunrd to L(»uis Will. IJerthier was on his way to join 
Napi Iron wlk-n he met his death in a mysterious manner, cither throwini; him¬ 
self or beini; thrown from a ]).dc<»ny. His jdace was taken by Soult, who had 
l)i;en appiunted Minister of War by Louis XVIH. in Dccemlicr 1S14. He was 
a better ehoiee tlian Jiis predecessor Dujxmt (of llnylen), and he liad aj>j>cared 
to throw iiim.seif int») the cause of llie IJourbons, but Ins q;o(>d f:dth wa^ susj)ected, 
and on loth March 1S14 he was succeeded by (.'Inrke, the Duke of Keltre, who 
had lont^ lii-ld the same post under Napoleon, but an ho now, calculating Irishman 
as lie was, deliniiely tonk tlie Ikmrhon side, Soult joined his old commander 
afti‘r stune hesitation, and was npp(»inte<l Chief of tlie Staff, a post wliich Davoust 
might have expected. Soult's jn‘rfoniuinre of the duties of his new i)OSt has 
been much criticised Ijy lliose vvlio believed in the perfection of the staff under 
Bcrthicr, and some of the niisfortimes of the campaign liavi* been attributed to 
the .absence of tlie former Major-Ceiieral. Tlie truth is, that the service of the 
staff had never lieen thoroughly well <lone, the Nt nioirs of J)e Fru'iisac jirove 
this. It was taken for granted that an aidi </c' comp alw'ays had a good hfirse 
and knew' his way : an ollirer sent with a message did not dare to even ask 
where lie was to llnd tlie intended rccijiieiit. If the failure (supjiosiiig there to 
liave been failure) to give (Irouchy full orders to keep in touch witli the main 
army i^ to fall at all on Soldi, Uerthier must liear the lieavicr hlame of the failure 
to su|>j>ort \’andamme at Kuhn a much greater neglect, and the absence of 
D’Krlon's di\i.siou fn)ni tlie aelual fight at (Juatre liras and Ligny can be 
matched by tin* absence of liernadolte from Kylau. TJie Irutli is that tlie army 
was an improvised army, in whicli tlie st.aff was j)retty certain to be the greatest 
sufferer from its ra])i(l formation, and that, when an army is lieaten, the faults 
and failures of eviTy one are jioinfed out or invented, wliile when an army is 
successful every one is interested in leaving the blots in shade, a point on wdiich 
the Duke of Wellington was very urgent after Waterloo. 

^ for Drouchy’s jiarl in this campaign see liis Memoirs and the Obscniations 
SUV la Relation dc la Campac^nc dc 1S15 pufdice par le General Gourmand^ by 
(bouchy’s .son, tlie (‘omle de (irouchy; l*aris, Chaumerot, 1819. Also ].e 
Marechnl Grouchy^ 16-19////// 1815, par le Marquis de Grouchy^ and Dernieres’ 
Ohservatious sur Ics Operations dc lailc droite de I'armee Frari^aise^ by General 
Gerard; Paris, 1830; (khard, serving under Grouchy on the 18th of June, in 
command of a corps, liaving fiercely rcmonslrated against Grouchy’s refusal to 
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being the cause of the delay in pursuing the Prussians. 
‘‘ Had Grouchy been at Wavre,” says Napoleon, “ on the 
17th, and in communication witli my right, lilucher would 
not have dared to detach any j)orti()n against me on the 
1 8th, or if he had, I would liave destroyed it.’' h'rom this 
charge tlie Marshal triumphantly defended himself. He 
states that he endeavoured to confer witli the Emperor on 
the night of the 16th, when the Prussians commenced their 
retreat, but that he could not find him until he returned 
from Fleurus, and that in rej^ly to his reejuest for reinforce¬ 
ments of infantry, in order that he might he able lo follow 
Plucher, he could obtain no other answer than that he 
would receive orders on tlic following day. The Marshal 
went again to headquarters on the morning of the 17th, 
being impressed with the great im])ortancc of pursuing the 
Prussians closely, but was obliged to follow P>()naparte to 
the field of battle of the preceding day before he could 
receive his commands. No orders were given to Grouchy 
till near noon, when Napoleon suddenly resohed to send 
him with an army of 32,000 men, not upon Wavre, for it 
was not known by him what direction tlie Prussians had 

march to the (’annon wlion they were in full hearing;. 'Flic Prince Kdouaid 
d’Auver^^ne also ^oes into (.uouchy’s amtluet in liis ll’nfcrioo^ ]k 21O, remarUini; 
fairly enougli that, though (Irouchy always tlenial havinj^ rei eived oiders from 
Napoleon to keep in'/wivn tlie Prussians and Napoleon, '’‘still tGeneral lomini, 
while not forgellinj; lo record this dcelarali«>ii, observes, uith the j^real aiilhority 
he jKissesses, that the order ineiitionol in the St. IK'leiia account is so ('onforin- 
able to that system of interior lines to A\hich the Jhnperor owed most of his 
victories, that it cannot be doubted lie ^ave llie order.’’ It would be impertinent 
to say niLieh where so many ^i;reat authorities have spoken, but the reader iniist 
remember that (Irouchy had distinctly foreseen the jHissibility of jiart of the 
Prussian army joiniiii; \Vellini;ton. At 10 r.M. on tlie I7ih June, the day after 
l.igny, he wrote to Najioleoii from (iembluiix, after saying that tlie I’russians 
seemed to liave divided, “On pent peut-eire en inferer (prune portion 
va joindre Wdlini^ton” (Auvergne's ITij/rr/oo^ j). 231)—“It may jierhaps be 
inferred that one part is ^oin‘» to j«)in ^Vellln^ton'* (Porsry Giuifm'r, p. 14S). 
It is quite true that (irouchy ])leatled his orders from Napoleon, but it has often 
enough been remarked that Desaix uii^lit have e.asily pkaded his orders ,as ^ood 
reasons for not havinj^ any jiart in the day of Marengo. Desaiv halted when he 
believed that he had received wroiii^ orders, and was on the march to join 
Napoleon when he met the aide de camp sent to recall him. Tlie precious 
moments thus w'on enal>led him to come up in time to decide the battle, and he 
died knowing that he had brouglit victory to the army, instead of living to give 
ingenious reasons for being absent, (irant .all that Cirouchy and his advocates 
urge, it is hard to believe that Desaix would not have made his force tell on the 
18th of June. 
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taken, but with instructions to pursue Blucher wherever he 
mijjht have retreated. Grouchy also asserts that the troops 
of Gerard and Vandamme, which formed a portion of his 
army, were not ready to march until three o’clock. The first 
orders given to the Marshal for the pursuit, according to his 
statement, were not received by him then until about noon 
on the 17th, and the army was not ready to move until 
three hours afterwards. The Marshal blames Excelmans 
and Gerard, who commanded under him. When he com¬ 
menced his marcli, he was uncertain which route to take. 
The first information he received as to the movements ot 
the Prussian army led him to suppose that they were not 
retreating iipnn Wavre, but towards Namur, which induced 
him to press the pursuit in the latter direction, and occasioned 
the loss of some hours. PVom all these concurring reasons 
the Marshal shows distinctly that he could not have reached 
Wavre on the evening of the 17th of June, because he re¬ 
ceived no orders to go there until noon, nor were the troops 
ready to march until three o’clock.”^ 

It was late on the 17th when Marshal Grouchy halted at 
Gcmblou.x, in con.secjuencc of learning the direction which the 
main body of the Prussian army had taken. PVom this 
place he sent an tic camp to inform Na})olcon of his 
operations, and to acquaint him that the Prussians had retired 
in two columns by Sauvenierc and Sart-lez-Walhain, and sug¬ 
gested that a i)ortion of the Prussians might join Wellington. 
On the next morning, having ascertained beyond a doubt 
the line of Bluchcr’s retreat, (irouchy advanced on the 
road to Wavre. After Grouchy’s departure in pursuit of 
the Prussians Napoleon moved towards I'rasnes, and united 
himself with Marshal Ney with the vicAv of making a com¬ 
bined attack on the Duke of Wellington, whom he still 
supposed to remain at Quatre Bras. 

The evening of the 16th was cold and wet, but the 
fatigue which the troops had undergone in their long march 
and hard-fought action rendered the approach of night, 
wretched as it w'as, a desirable relief. At daybreak the next 
morning they were called to arms by some skirmishing at 

^ Scott. 
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the outposts. It was at first supposed that the enemy was 
about to repeat the attempt in which he Iiad failed the pre¬ 
ceding day, but this alarm was soon dissipated. 7 \bout nine 
o’clock a considerable change was made in the disposition of 
the Jh'itish troops, wlio retired in llircc columns about ten 
o’clock, by way of ('lenap])e and Ni\dlcs, towards Waterloo, 
leaving the cavalry, which arrived in the evening of the iGlh, 
as a rear-guard to occuj)y the grcnind, s(j as to prevent tlie 
iM'ench from pcrceixing the retreat of the main bc^dy of tlie 
Jh'itish army. About noon the I'rench advanced in columns 
of attack, expecting to find the J'ritish in position. As 
the Ih'itish infantry retired the cavalry gradually fijllowed, 
w'atching the movements of tlie advancing French. The 
retrograde movement was conducted in excellent order. 
At Genappe an affair of cavalry took place, where the 7th 
British luissars attacked a hVc?nch regiment of lancers 
unsucccssfull}' as it debouched from the town, and a second 
attack by the same rc'gimcnt was attended with no better 
success. The French lancers, formed in a depression 
caused by the nature of the road, ])rcsentcd an immovable 
barrier of pikes, and, from the stc'cpness of the banks, there 
was no a))proaching them in flank. The Farl of Uxbridge, 
seeing a more favourable opportunity, brought uj) the heav}' 
cavalry, and, b}" a decisive charge, overthrew the advanced 
guard of the h'rench, thus giving time to the infantry to take 
up its ground. A \ iolent thunderstorm passed directly 
over both armies in the latter part of tlie afternoon, and the 
rain fell in such torrents that the fatigue of marching was 
greatly increased. 

“As the British troops arrived in ]X)sition in front of 
Mont St. Jean, they took up tlie ground the}' were to 
maintain early in the evening. The whole French army 
under Napoleon, about 71,000 men, not including the two 
corps under Marshal (Jrouchy, 3:?,ooo men and loS guns, 
desjxitched in pursuit of tlie I’russians on the road to Wavre, 
took up a position immediate!}" in front, and after some 
cannonading both armies remained opposite to each other 
during tlie night, the rain falling in torrents. The Duke 
of Wellington had already communicated with Marshal 
VOL. 111. 88 
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Bluchcr,^ who promised to come to his support with the whole 
of his army on the morning of the 18th. It was consequently 
decided upon to cover Brussels, the preservation of which 
was of much importance, by maintaining the position of 
Mont St. Jean. The intention of the Allied chiefs, if they 
should not be attacked on the 18th, was to attack the 
French on the 19th.’*- 

^ ll has hecn slated Ih.at Bluchcr narrowly escaped heing made prisoner at the 
battle of 1-igny when his horse was struck by a cannon-shot while gallantly 
leading in person the IVussian lancers against the French cuirassiers. Tlie 
horse he rode upon this occasion was a gray charger, given to him by the 
]*rince Regent of England ; lie fell just at the moment when his cavalry turned 
to lly from the French. “Now," sai<l he to lus aide dc “I am indeed 

lost !" lie was for a moment pr(»lecled by Count Noslilz, who stood by his 
side to ])revent his being jioticed, while the mass of the French cavalry passed 
on. Before, however, the Marshal liad been extricated from his dying cliarger 
the TVussiaiis rallii'd an<l liinied upon their pursuers, when the whole of the 
relrenting !iooj)s again passed close by the sj)ot where Bluclier was lying. U]>on 
tlie I’lussians coming up. Count Nostitz, with the aid of a soldier, ]''lar,ed the 
almost iusensihle Marshal on a trooj)er's horse .and hurried him from the tield. 

During tlie confusion consefjuent ujHm llie night retreat of the Prussians after 
the battle of Jagny all ap]H‘arance of order was lost. Luckily Blucher soon 
rallied from the effect of his fall. The toil-worn frame of the veteran had been 
.severely shaken, but his mind riMained its usual vigour and elasticity. General 
Gneisenau found him in a cottage by the n)ad.side iluring the night already 
devising jOans for another contest. “Hard blows these, Gneisenau,” observed 
Blucher: “ Init we must ])ay them back.” It was liis unyielding resolution that, 
by animating those who were immediately about his i)er.son, communicated itself 
to the soldiers, and thus re.stored their conhdence in the course of a single day. 
(hi the morning of the lytli he Issued a general order, detailing the loss of the 
battle of lagny ; in it he severely censured the cavalry for want of coolne.ss and 
intre])i(lity, and re(]uired them to be in readiness to wijie away the stain tlie 
defeat had hronght upon them. 'I'he .artillery he also rejirimanded, and ordered 
them to advanc e in future in a more resolute m.anner, and not so hastily to with¬ 
draw their guns when attacked ; “for,” said he, “it is heller to lose a battery 
than endanger a jiosition by limliering up Ifxi soon.” To the infantry he 
addiessed great praise, and com hided with these energetic words; “1 shall 
immediately lead yrm against the enemy ; we shall beat him, because it is our 
duty to do .so ! ” 

Marshal Blucher expressed his dislike to co-ojierate with the Ru.ssian com¬ 
manders, by whom his j)Ians had been often disconcerted, and he had no confidence 
in the Austrian Cal<inet, hut w'as particularly anxious to fight in conjunction W'illi 
the Pinglish army, feeling that his owm troops acting wuih those of Wellington 
could hardly fail to be invincible .—Edilor oj 1836 edition. 

Captain I’ringle. 
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•niK I!.\TTLIC OF WATKkI,OC). 

One of the mo.st important .stru-las of modern times was 
now about to commcncc-a stru-le which for manwears 
was to decide the fate of Europe. Xapoleon and Wellin.^ton 
at lentjth .stood opposite one another. Tiiey had never met • 
the military reputation of each was of the highe.st kind, the 
^ This cliapler, like-(wo wliirli ♦ 

and^is IK,I from Iho ihmi of .M. ,lc llourricmu- ’ ' "» »'>■ 1S36 edition, 

^ I'or full delails of the Wuleiloo cinn.ni.n, 

/•nutre anJ J.hii;iiim in iSlS, livin'' the hri'di'h*™*^ "'t ''J 

.- ’ . • ^ ^ coutemporary areount ; 


7.,. ^. ■ I'mII mooernac'oiim. here are-ik,, ,1 

in JhhTS, tome x.\. Iivre lx., valuahle hut somewhat floiid e 1 

wntin^rs, and that mjomhu, tome \s. |oinini alv, mil.lKi,'.| ‘ 

campaign of 1S15, .and in the American edilion < f hi \li“ «"'‘inary „f the 
-suhstiuitcd for the chapter in tome ie. I lamlev, ( 

PP' J33i 179 , und 389 , ha., a very valuahle summirv \\aJy\\ 

be contenled with Dorsey tIardnerV i^ualn /.'on ^' 'f'f,?"'” Prohahly 

i'aul, .882), where will he found a sun , ,ary f 

t’c-ry conveniently .lesigned, hnl containing exlVai ts ‘f o xT', n'"’ 

I'.rckniann-Clmirian, and .several noels ini.M-.tHa . and MM. 

of the power of imagination of tho.se WTilers,7,ul dishicU,I"'"‘V’'^ 1*“' 

any histoncal value. ‘ ‘ ^ lucci.sely of 

fonght^hy'twodiLentTnlriw-IheK^ looking on it as 

are to he weighed against one ani.thJr Iv:,;' 
a complete iinKson rare even when Iwo diffeient cor ^o , , 

concerned, IhU praetiealiv une\ inm].*.l In lE . , ^ •''•line natinn are 

Thus the two flnees helt.e mm J ,"J"," -'ions. 

the .6th of line, the rlgVi trldtliV wi^Ti^^ 'f ' "" 

r t^ ciu^dm “ ^ Tliirtirs :;r 

army saved the English hy theirarriv.a.. or wiielh^rE^^^^^^^ 
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career of both had been marked by sijj^nal victory ; Napoleon 
had carried his triumphant legions across the stupendous 
Alps, over the north of Italy, throughout Prussia, Austria, 
Russia, and even to the foot of the Pyramids, while 
Wellington, who had been early distinguished in India, 
had won immortal renown in the Peninsula, where he 
had defeated, one after ancjtlier, the favourite generals of 
Naj)oleon. lie was now to make trial of his prowess 
against their Master. 

Among the most critical events of modern times the battle 


by ibcir iTsisUincc nt AVnlcrlntu army cxtT.iitud well and {^allnnlly its part 

in a lamcL’ik'il nju ralion. 'Die would ncvi-r linvi- louj^ht at Wiitrrloo if 

ihcy bad iioi n lird oji llic arrlsal of ibr brusMnn*^. Had tht‘ l*iussian> nf)l come 
up on llic aflcnionn of iIk- iSlii of Juno tbo Hnidisli would bavo boon cx)x>scil 
lo the saiiio <^nvat juM'il (»f having aUuio to deal willi tbo mass of tbc J’^runeb army, 
as tbo 1 Russians would Jia\t‘ had lo fare if tluw Ijad found tbo Hnizlisb in full 
rotroa< d’o invosiii;alc tlii‘ rolativo jxTformaiu'o"' of tlm twi> armies is miicb the 
same as to dioiili* llio ro>])ort)\o iiu-rilN of tbo two Prussian armies at Sadowa, 
where ono liold the Aiisliiaiis until ibe ollior arrivod. Also in readinj^ the many 
intereslin*^ ])oi'>onal aoi'oimts of ibo oampai^^n it mint be remembered that 
opinions about ihe chance of siktons in a defensive strne.iile are apt to vary with 
the observers ])osilion, as indeed (ieiu-ral (Irnnt lias lemaiKed in aiiswi r to nili- 
cisms on his aimy\ state at the end (*1 tlielii.sl dayof the battli'of Sbilol) or T'itts' 
bur^ Landint;. The man placed in the front lank or liglitino line si*es attack after 
attack beaten off He sees only part of hi', own losses, as most of tlie wounded 
di.sajipear, and bi‘ also knows soinetliini; of tlui enemy’s lo^s by seeing; llie dead 
in fiont of him. Warmed by the contest, be liiiis believe.s in success, 'i’lie man 
placed in rear or advanrini; will) reinforcements, having nolbiiii^ of tbo excitement 
of tbo stru^^le, sees only the loiie^ aiul ineivasin;; column nf woimdeil, strai^^lers, 
and ])erhai)s of lliors. 1 !e sees bis («mipani<in (all without beinq; able to answer the 
lire. He sees nolliin<.T of the convspundin^ lo^^ of 1 bo enemy, and he is a)>l to 
take a most des],)ondim^ view of the situation, d'hus Mnjdisbmen leadini;' the 
accounts of men who fought at Waterloo arc too ready to disbelieve representa- 
titins of what was tukiiii; ])lace in the rear ot^ tbi* army, ami lo think Thackeray's 
life-like jiicture in / d/i/'/v J'liir <d' the slate of Dru-sels must be overdrawn. Indeed, 
in this very liattle of Watialoo, Zieleii bei^aii to letieal when bis lielj) w'as most 
re(|iiired, because one of his rz/i/ci dr nint/' n^ld liiin that the rii;bt winj; of the 
Enj^lisli was in full retreat. “Tliis inexperieneed yoinii; man,” says Miifllinj’, 
j). 24S, “bad mistaken the ^rent niiiidier of woiiiKknl ttoin^L;', or lieini^ taken, to 
the rear to be dressed, for (ui;ili\es, and accordiiij^Iy made a false report.’’ 
Further, reserves do not say much of their ]»art or, sometimes, no ]iart, of the lij^bt, 
and few jicople know that at least hvo I'hii^lisli rej^iments actually present on the 
field of \\’nleiIoo liardly bred a shot till the last aihance. 

'I’be Huke described llu; army as tlie wtjr.’.l lie e\er coinmancied, and said that 
if he liad Jiad bis J’eninsular men, the bL;bl would have been over mucli .sooner, 
iiut the Duke, sticking to ideas now' ol)soIetc, had no jiicked corps. Each 
man, trusting in and Inistid by bis comrades, bmglil under his ow'ii ofticers and 
under his own regimental colours. Wbatiwcr they did not know, the men knew' 
bow lo die, and at the end of the day a lieap of dead told where each regiment 
and battery had stood. 
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of Waterloo stands conspicuous. This sanguinary encounter 
at last stopped the torrent of the ruthless and predatory 
ambition of the hTencli, by which so man}^ countries had 
been desolated. With the peace which immediately suc¬ 
ceeded it confidence was restored to Europe. 

The following account of the battle of Waterloo appeared 
in the first edition of this translation, and is retained with 
some corrections. .Possibly too much uas spoken fw written 
at the time about Waterloo, for even tlic Duke of Welling¬ 
ton said he felt ashamed, “ as if it were the only battle the 
luiglish army liad ever fought.” Put Waterloo was won 
close to home, and the nation received the news without the 
long delays they were accustomed to when tidings came from 
Spain. After the weary struggle of ])ast }^ears there was 
inten.se joy to find tliat peace had been gained in a day. 
The struggle, too, w’as one of a nature to be understood b\’, 
and to be most gratifying to, the huiglish mind. Eew' 
wTxild have comprehended long sciemtifu: mano.^uvring: 
every one could understand the steady, i)aticnt resistance 
of the gallant men wlio lined the ridge of \\\itcrloo and 
died on it. The alnuist dramatic close of the battk^ too, 
w'cnt straight to tlie heart of the three nations, and all were 
proud when they reatl how', at the end of the da}', the glad 
last cheer w’ent up, as the 1 )ukc, stirred for once to some 
emotion and sasdng his life wws no longer valuable, led on 
his scanty red line from the ridge where a thicker red line 
of dead and wounded told how' fierce had been attack and 
resistance. 

The forces of the Allies w'cre led b}* the tw'o generals 
who were probabU' the very men of all others to be 
opponents of iSJapoleon. A\’cllington had for years met and 
overcome the l^rench, and though he had acknowdedged that 
he looked on the veiy ]>rcscnce of Napoleon as equivalent 
to so many tliousand more eiiemic.s, still his calm and cold 
nature was not liable to be disnitayed by the prestige of 
the Great Captain he w as now to meet for the first time. 
“ I at least,” said he, “ wall not be frightened beforehand.” 
Blucher had no pretensions to strategic or tactical skill, but 
he was animated by an intense hatred to the cause of 
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Napoleon, and a determination to batter at the French army 
wherever and whenever he could meet it. This determina¬ 
tion of the old veteran had done more for the Allies in 
1814 than all the science of their advisers. When beaten 
off by Napoleon he had rallied like Grant in front of Lee, 
and went at his foe again with bull-dog* tenacity. Disgusted 
with the wavering and caution of his Allies in 1814, he 
fortunately had great confidence in Wellington and the 
luiglish. It may safely be said that if no other general 
would have exposed his army to defeat in the position of 
Ligny, no other general woukl have struggled up in time at 
Waterloo. 

No less than 300,000 men w'cre marching to the plains 
of Flcurus cm the morning of the 16th of June 1815. The 
summer sun shone brightly on forest and on pasture and 
corn-land, rich in the promise of abundant harvest, and re¬ 
posing in peace and loveliness. IIow changed was the 
scene ere a week had passed away! Scorched forests 
and trampled plain, smoking ruins of cottages and desolated 
villagc.s, alone remained ! ’ 

The night of the 17th was a most wretched one in 
regard to the stale of the wcatlicr. The ground was 
trami)lcd into mud, and, though in the middle of June, 

^ 'Hicrc is lliL* usual clisrrciiancy bc-lwtvn the various histories .as to the slrengtli of 
the armies which fouglit at Wateiloo. I)uisey (ianincr, who is always convenieiil 
to rcrfer to, make?, (p. 194) TNa])oleoirs hares “ which ])articipalc(l in llie battle’’ 
nearly 72,000, but tliis total does not agree witli the ligures in the right-hand 
roluiiin oi his own table, whirh only amount to 64,947. Tlie total of the figures 
given ill his table opposite j». 201 comes to 74,725. IJe doc.s not slate whether 
he includes artillery in this Iasi taide ; hut in any case the ninnhers will not agree. 
Thiers (tome \\. p. 155) .snys lliat Najujleon had 70,000 men, ns does Jomiiii 
(tome iv. p. 634). I’riiice Kdouard d'Auxergne (p. 215) gives the total as 72,000, 
while llaniley {O/rra/Ay/s, }>. 391), ailding 7000 for artillery, only gives some 
68,000. 1‘erliap.s some the cf^n^u.^ion comes fiom (iiiard’s division being left 
at Tleurus. rrt)l)a]j|y we may lake \a])olef)n’s strength ns about 71,000, with 246 
gun.s. Siborne (j). 230) gives \\ellingion 67,661, with 156 guns. The T‘ni.s.sian.s 
gradually came iij), having, by Ihusc} (Innlner (p. 194), tlie following strength at the 
hours .stated 4.30 t.m,, 16,000; 6 f.M., 2<},0()0; 7 r.Ai., 52,000, with 104 guns. 
Thus at the end ot the day ISiapoleon had to face .some 119,000 men and 260 guns 
with 71,000 men and 246 gun.s. The Knglisli writers arc, of eoiirse, anxious to 
explain that a great many of Uieir allies ran away, hut it is imjm.ssildc to count 
only the lirave men in an army. To make tlie foe run is almost as good as 
killing him, and if the whole of Wellinglt.ir.s force had been forced back it would 
have been alrsurd not to count them. Indeed, as most of the best Freneli troops 
did eventually run, this sort of calculation would not end in favour of the EnglLsh. 
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the temperature before dawn was intensely cold. From the 
very heavy fall of rain it was found difficult to maintain 
any firc.s. Great part of the French army had passed the 
night in the village of Genappe, and Nai)olcon had established 
his quarters at the farmhouse, called Caillou, near La Belle 
Alliance. As the morning advanced the weatlier became more 
favourable, and the French made preparations for the attack. 

Napoleon drew up his army in such a manner that he 
could assail cither of the wings or the centre of Wellington. 
The road to Charleroi was taken as the centre. On the 
right, with its outer flank opix)sitc to La Haye Saintc, was 
Drouet d’Krlon’s corps composed of the four divisions 
(counting always frc)m the right) of Durutte, Marcognet, 
Alix, and Donzxdot, each about 4000 strong. The 1st, or 
Jacquinots, cavalry divi.sion, some 1400 sabres, formed the 
extreme right. The left wing, facing Ilougomont and 
stretching from the Charleroi road to that to Nivelles, was 
formed of the 2d corps, Rcille’s, composed of the three 
divisions of Bachelu, Foy, and Prince Jerome Bonaparte (the 
ex-King of Westphalia, with General Guilleminot as his 
advi.scr), each 5000 strong. Fire’s (2d) cavalry division, 
1700 sabres, formed the extreme left. This made the first 
line 34,100. One hundred yards behind the centre, on the 
left of the Charleroi road, was the 6th corps, Lobau’s,^ 
formed of the two divisions of Simmer and jeannin, with a 
total strength of about $000 men. Alongside this corps, 
but on the right of the Charleroi road, were the two cavalr\’ 
divisions of Domorit and Subervie, together about 2300 
sabres. Two hundred yards in rear of each wing was j)laced 
a cavalry corps, Milhaud’s (cuirassier), the 4th cavalrx' cori)s, 
containing the divisions of Delort and Wautier (or Watliier 
Saint-AIphonsc), on the right; the third cavalry corps, Keller- 
mann's (the General who charged at Marengo, not his father 
the old Marshal who fought at Valm}^), on the left, with 
Lheritier (dragoons and cuirassiers) and Roussel d’Herbal 
as Divisional Generals, each corps being about 2600 strong. 
Two hundred yards in rear of each of these cavalry corps 
was a cavalry division of the Guard, the chasseurs and lancers 

^ Count Lobau, Cicncml Mouton of Aspern or Essliiig celebrity. 
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of Lefcbvrc-Desnouettes, about 2000 sabres, on the right ; 
Guyot with his groiadicrs a cJicvaly and dragoons, about 1400 
sabres, on the left. Half a mile in rear of the first line was 
a formidable reserve, Drouot, with three divisions of the 
infantry of tlic Guard : Friant’s division of grenadiers of the 
Old Guard, Morand’s of the cliasscurs of the Old Guard, 
and Diiliesmcs of voltijnirs and iiraillcHrs of the Young 
Guard, tlie whole of this corps being al)out 11,000 strong. 
The strength just given is only an a])proximation, and docs 
not include some 7000 men of the artillery.^ 

The Allied Army was disjuxsed in the following order: 
—the corps of the IVincc of Orange, forming the centre of 
the line, was posted on some high ground—its right in the 
rear of the farm of IJougomont, its left behind La Hayc 
Sainte. These two posts were occui)icd b>' light troops, 
Hoiigomont by 1200 men, and ].a Have Sainte by 400 
men. Lord Hill’s corps formed the right tving betw^cen 
Merbe Jlraine and Ilougomont. General Ih’cton commanded 
the left wing, which took up a position between the road 
from Genappe and Ter-la*Ha\’e, through whicli village a com¬ 
munication was ke])t up with the Jhaissian army by means of 
]X'itrols. The cavalry, under tlie command of the Karl of 
Uxbridge, was principally stationed in rear of the centre 
and left wing, \h'vian’s liussar brigade being on the extreme 
left of the whole line. The artillery was judiciously planted 
in varicnis ])arts of the line. With this order of battle the 
Duke of Wellington determined to receive the enemy’s 
assault, it having been arranged that Llucher should aid him 
wilh part of his army, under General Jiulow, whose arrival 
w'as expected about the middle of the day. 

The position of Mont St. Jean, thus taken up by the 
British army, was situated about a mile and a quarter from 
a similar height on which the ITench army ])laced itself. 
It was divided from the opposite ascent by a valley into 
wliich there was a very gentle and regular sloi)c, so that the 
whole of the ground within cannon-shot could be readily 

’ This description is founded on Ifiimlcy’s Operations of p. 391. A 
tnble of the positions of each iirmy ^\ill be found in /hrsev Gardner^ opposite 

p. 201. 
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seen. Two great roads nearly perpendicular to the line of 
the army, and two smaller roads in a line with the army, 
and behind it, gave every facility for a free communication 
for troops and guns. On another ridge about five hundred 
yards behind our first lines, tlie second lines were stationed, 
unseen from the l^rench position, and between tlie two 
ridges a valley gave cover to any movement that it might be 
requisite to make. The flanks were sufficiently protected 
by the possession of the village of Ih-aine-la-Lcude on the 
right, and La 11 aye and Chain on the left, as well as b\^ 
the forest of Soignics in the rear, upon which both flanks 
were thrown back. 

A careful study of this ]X)sition will refute the objections 
of tliosc who have blamed the Duke of \Vc‘liington fur his 
choice in occujiying it, and who held that, in case of defeat, 
the position left no means of retreat, and that the ICnglish 
army would, in such circumstances, have been utterly de¬ 
stroyed. It is very difficult to jiredicate what woultl happen 
in certain contingencies, but in the jiresent case there docs not 
aiipear to be any doubt that under such unfortunate circum¬ 
stances the British army would have been able to effect a 
retreat without any extraordinary difficult}’. If their first 
])osition had been carried, the village of St. Jean in the rear, 
at the junction of the two great roads beh»rc mentioned, 
would have been an excellent centre of support for a second 
position, from which it would have been ecpially difficult to 
dislodge the British. Hut even if the Briti'^h troops had been 
driven into the forest in a state of rout, the}’ would there 
have found themselves in com]^arative safet}’. The forest 
consisted of tall trees without underwood, almost ever}’whcrc 
passable for men and horses. In siicli a position the practi¬ 
cability of maintaining themselves against the hVench army 
must be evident to any one who considers the extreme 
difficulty of forcing infantry from a wood which cannot be 
turned ; and it is confirmed by a remark of the Duke of 
Wellington, made in conversation with a friend, “They 
could never have so beaten us but that avc could have made 
good the wood against them.”^ 

^ “This leads us to examine a question raised by the b.atllc of Waterloo. 
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The chief strength of the position of Mont St. Jean was 
due to two farms in front,—Hougomont and La Haye 
Saintc. These farms lay on the slope of the valley, about 
1500 yards apart. lk)th were capable of containing 
troops, and Ilougomont comprised an extent of gardens and 
enclosures ca])ahlc of containing a force sufficient to make 
it an important post. No columns of the French could pass 
between them without being exposed to a flank fire, and this 
circumstance gav-c the ])rincipal advantage to the English 
position.^ 

The army under the command of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton amounted to about 67,661 men, of whom 24,000 were 
Frilish. 

Besides this, an Allied force of i 8,000 men, under Prince 
Frederick of Orange, was stationed in front of Ilallc, about 
eight miles from the field of battle, and w^as not engaged. 
The French f(.)rcc present at Waterloo, as well as that of the 
Prussians, has already been stated. 

The morning and part of the forenoon of the 1 8th were 
passed b)^ the F'rench in a state of supincncss, for w’hich it 
was difficult to account. The rain had certainly retarded 
their movements, more particularly that of bringing the 
artillery into position ; yet it wms observed that this had 
been accomplished at an early hour. In Grouchy’s publica¬ 
tion wc find a reason which may have caused this delay, 
namcl)', that Napoleon’s ammunition had been so much 
exhausted in the i)rcccding contests that there was only a 
su]:)j)ly with the army fur an action of eight hour.s. Bonaparte 
.states that it was necessary to wait until the ground w'as 
sufficient!}^ dried to enable the cavalry and artillery to 
manceuvre however, in such a soil, a few^ hours could make 

A\ oiilcl an army \\illi iis to a forest, and having a good vontl hcliind its 

centre and In'liind carli f)riis wings, lu: comproniisi-d if it lost the bnttlc, as Napoleon 
has declared ? For my ])arl, I believe, on the contrary, such a jXisilifm would be 
more favoiiral)le for a retreat than ground entirely^ open” (Jomini, l^n'cis dc PArt 
dc la Gurrrr, tome ii. p. 15). 

^ The Duke of W ellington, when passing through llelgium in the preceding 
summer, jiarlicularly noticed the strength of the j»osition of Waterloo, and stated 
that if it ever should be liis fate to tight a bnllle for iJie j^rotcction of lirussels, 
]ie would endeavour to do so in that position (Creasy’s Decisive Battles^ ]). 349, 
edit. 18S3). - Montholoii. 
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very little difference, particularly as a drizzling rain continued 
all the morning and indeed after the action had commenced. 
The heavy fall of rain on the night of ihc 17th .was no 
doubt more disadvantageous to the French than to the 
troops under Lord Wellington ; the latter were in position, 
and had few movements to make, whilst the French columns, 
and particularly the cavalry, were fatigued and impeded by 
the state of the ground, which with the trampled corn caused 
them to advance more slowly and kept them longer under 
fire. On the other hand, the same causes delayed the 
Prussians in their junction,^ which they had promised to effect 
about noon.“ 

Soon after eleven '* the battle commenced b}' the advance 
of the P'rench, under Jerome Ikjnaparte, upon Ilougomont, 
which was occupied by some Nassau and Hanover troops, 
and by the light companies of the Flnglish Guards, and the 
first gun fired was from an English batter}^ This made a 
gap for a moment in the head of the advancing column. A 
tremendous cannonade along the whole ]M*ench lino, from 
upwards of 200 guns, opened to support this attack. Napo¬ 
leon’s eagle glance at once discovered the great imj^ortance 
of the post of Flougomont, which was, in fact, the key to the 
English position. lie accordingly directed his first efforts 
again.st it, and persevered in them unceasingly throughout 
the day. 

“ A cloud of tirailleurs i)ushed through the wood and corn¬ 
fields ; they were aimed at with fatal certainty from the 
loopholes, windows, and summit of the building. Put the 
French eventually compelled the few men that remained out- 


^ Tlic (lcln)M)f Najiok’on on ihc lyihtif .lunc bns been much criticised, bul 
llie T’rince Kdoiuird <l’Auvei«;ne, in his ]>. 236, points out llinl tlii-. 

delay had not the effect Ijelieved to result fioin it. \VeHint;lon Mould liave 
retired, if hard j)resse<l on the 17th of June, instead of haltinj; at tX’aleiloo. At 
the worst niuclier, lioMi'ver liardly pressed in his nioxeinent, would liave only had 
to leave two corj)s tt> detain (Irouehy, iiuleed less than one eorjis was fouml 
suflicient, and the reinaininjt two e(nj)s would have been enoui^h to crush the 
main army while en^:aj;ed witli Wellington. 

^ CajUaiii I’ringle. 

Accounts difler as to the j)recisc pcritvl at which the hallle commenced. 
The Uritish official account states the time to have been ten o’clock ; hut Colonel 
Mackinnon, who w'as with the Guards at Ilougomont, has a precise recollection 
that the lirst gun w’as fired shortly after eleven .—Editor of \%yo edit ion. 
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side to wilhdniw into the chateau by the rear gate. In the 
meantime the I^'rcnch redoubled their efforts against it, and 
the fire of tlie immediate defenders of that point for a 
moment ceased. The gate was llicn forced. At this 
critical moment Colonel iVlacdoncll rushed to the .spot with 
the officers and men nearest at hand, and not only expelled 
the assailants but re-closcd the gate. The French, from 
their ovcrwlielming numbers, again entered the yard, when 
the Guards retired to the house and kept up from the 
windows such a destructive fire that the French were driven 
out and the gate once more was closed. 

General i^'oy having chased the Nassau troops before 
him, passed through the wood and surrounded the chateau. 
All attempts to rail)' these men proving fruitless. Colonel 
Mackinnon with tlie Grenadiers and first company moved 
to ihc sujii)ort of tlie place, and the fi'rcnch were forced 
back. 

“On the retreat of tlie Nassau troops T.ord Saltoun, with 
the light companies of the ist brigade, was again ordered to 
Mougomont, and recovered the orchard and also part of the 
wood in its front; the latter, however, there was no possibility 
of holding in opposition to the vast superiority of the Ib'cnch 
troops. I^ord Saltoun therefore made occasional sallies from 
the orchard ; his orders were, in the event of its being forced, 
to retire into the chateau ; Imt he defended it against every 
attcm]:)t. 

“ J'hc entrance of tlic wood was attacked in the mo.st 
gallant manner b)" the Coldstream Guards. The companies 
under Colonel Woodford cheered, and after charging opened 
a fire, but the powcTful resistance the)' met with could not 
be overcome. This officer therefore retired, and entered 
llougoniont. 

“Afterwards the Frencli exerted themselves to carry the 
orchard. They twice g(;t possession of the hedge, but gained 
no further ground, as the defenders were firm, and the troops 
on the garden-wall which overlooked the orchard poured in 
a cross fire and occasioned them severe loss. 

“ The French soldiers were undaunted in their attacks, 
but Hougomont was defended w'ith a calm and stubborn 
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gallantry that alone could have enabled so small a force to 
resist the repeated and fierce assaults of the great force, 
consisting of nearly the whole 2d French cor])s. The cross 
discharge from the artillery was incessant: the bursting of 
shells set part of the building in fiames, and as the fire 
extended to the chapel and stables manj' of the wounded 
soldiers of the Coldstreams perished, 'i'he Guards, never- 
thcle.ss, at no time exceeding 2000 men, maintained tlic 
po.st amidst the terrible conflagratifin within, ami the 
murderous fire of the attacking troojis from uithrnit. When 
the contention terminated the French dead la>- piled round 
the chateau, in the wood, and every avenue leailiiig to it."' 

During the earlj-])art of the day the action was alnucst 
entirely confined to this jiart of the line, except a galling 
fire of artillery along the centre, vigi.roush- returned by the 
ICnglish guns. This fire gradual!)- e.xtended toward.^ the 
left, and some cavalr\- demonstrations were made b)- tlic 
I'rench. 

From tlic e.xposed position of part of t!ie Icnglish tmojis 
on the sloping ground they suffered very se\-eiel)’ from the 
F'rcnch artiller)-, and the i)uke of Wellington thought it 
advisable to move them back about 1 50 to 200 yards to the 
rever.se slope of the hill. The artillery in consecjuence 
remained in achance, that they might see into the valle\-. 
This alteration was made between one and two o'clock b)- 
the Duke in jierson ; it was general along the front or centre 
of the position, on the height to the right of Fa Have Sainte. 

This movement withdrew a coiisiilerablc jiortion of the 
Allied troops from the sight of the i-rench, and aiipears to 
have been considered b)- them as the beginning of a ndreat: 
Napoleon determined in conseipience to attack our left centre, 
in order to get possession of the farm of Mcmt St. lean, or 
of the village it.self, which commanded the point where the 
two roads met. Accordingl)' Gomte il’lu-lon mo\ed forward 
with his whole corps in four dense columns, supj'orted by 
large bodies of cavalr\-, ami covered In- a tremendous 
cannonade. The Flnglish infantry were formeil into squares 
to receive the cuirassiers. T he F'rench cavalr\- being in 
1 Orisin ami S.-n’tci-s o f the ColJilnam Guar,Is, Pv Colonel Mackinnon. 
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advilncc of their infantry on the left of the attack, the Duke 
of Wellington ordered the English Life Guards to charge 
them. The cuirassiers were driven back on their own 
position, where the c/ur/fssi'r, being cut into the rising ground, 
left steep banks on cither side. In this confined space they 
fought at sword s length for several minutes, until some light 
artillery was brought down from the heights, upon which the 
British cavalry returned to its position. 

Comte d’Erlon's infantry, meanwhile, advanced beyond La 
llaye Saintc, which at this time they did not attack. As 
the J'rench drew near a Belgian brigade of infantry stationed 
in front fell back in confusion, and the I^Tcnch columns 
instantly occupied the height. Sir Thomas Bicton, perceiv¬ 
ing this, immediately moved iij) General Pack’s brigade, 
and opened a fire u]>on the Iri'ench columns as they took 
possession of the vantage-ground they had just gained. 
Without waiting for the Juigiish charge of bayonets the 
J^'rcnch infantry began to hesitate, when the latter approached 
within thirty yards. At this moment Ponsonby’s brigade of 
heavy dragoons wheeling round the infantry, took the French 
in flank. An immediate panic spread amongst them, and 
throwing down their arms they ran away in all directions to 
avoid the sabres of the cavalry. Many were killed, and an 
eagle with 2000 prisoners taken. But the cavalry pursued 
their success too far; they were fired upon by another 
column, and being at the same time attacked by a fresh body 
of P'rench cavalry, the>^ were in turn driven back with much 
loss. 

General Ponsonby, who commanded the heavy dragoons, 
and Sir Thomas Picton, who led on his division to repel this 
attack, were both killed.’ 

1 'J'ho pari it'lllars connected A\ith I he ficalh of Sir TJiomas I'icton wiJI 

]}c rend with csjK'ci.d inlcresr : — 

“ 4’iic French (*()liiinij> were in.'ircliinj,^ close iij) to the hedf^e, the iMiglish 
advanced to meet tliciii, and the nnizrles of tlieir nniskets almost touched. 
I’icton ordered Sir janie^. Kempt’s hrii^ade forward ; they liounded over llie hedge, 
and were received with a murderous volley. A frightful struggle then ensued; 
ihe English rusluxl with lury upon their opponents, not stopping to load, but 
trusting solely to the bayonet to do its deadly w'ork. The French lire had, how¬ 
ever, fearfully thinned this lirst line, and they were fighting at least six to one. 
I’icton therefore ordered (general l*ack‘s brigade to advance. With llic exhilar¬ 
ating cry of “ Charge ! J hirra ! lie placed hiinseJf at tlieir head, and Jed them 
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Ney was now sent with 10,000 cavalry to breal- tho .i- i * 

-vmg of Wellington. The l.-„„ch eav.nCi„ 

on the right centre of the British line wero nraf ^ 

infanto-, and „ade .«vcral 6 ^ 

infantry, who tonrcrliatcly fonnetS il ““t Z’" 

tamed them^lvcs with the nio.« determtoed ZZZ 

he hrench cuira.te diaphyed grca.^to.rc ridi, “ w “a 

to the ranks, and actually cutting at the hayonc ’ 

swords, and firing at the officers.' The artilh^nr .,.1 • i 

»mewhat to front, kept „p a nxll-dirc^Lrn; „ ' ^ 

they advanced, but, on their nearer -mtatv - 1 It ^ 

were obliged to retire tnOt ti ^gunners 

kaCO to ictiie into the square.s, .so that the gun.s 

forwiird. Tlicy rcfuriicd hi.s cluvr ns tlirv n.lli.vw. 11 • • i 

wind), in The wtir.la of Ihc .Sp.-niial, r|,i,.f 1 ‘'^''linTiiiiaii,,,,, 

“Thi- (.lei,oral Itcpi ,|,gl 1,,.^., „f ‘"I’ ,"w oicny.- 

Acconliiig to tlie ],„k,. „(■ \\viii„„,„n-s <le ’,n IT''' ‘'•winipl,.. 

scri..„.s attacks .natic 1, the c,,ta.,yT T. :.:^:;i!:,T; T: t""^' 
of Ml.il importance to the succos i.f tlic* dav I’irf i ^ thejvfori.- 

fell tli.it his own presence woiihl teinl irieitlv to im 'l'’'il>tless 

tie w,as looking .alono hi. .alku , , > T in.T ->'i<lence. 

on the tcnple, an,l he feirhack tj,;; hThiT T''', ’ T'"’ •'* him 

him fall, iinmetlialely (lisinomiii.l ami r-ui to hi T'^'’ J’ylo'. .seein;; 

£ii:' ... ^ - -wr 

It could lend ily |,c fiuind the- riirin I'V which 

caiic;^!:T t z'SiTfts: t::' -• 

C-aptain Tyler went in search of ,hc hotly .T.is ., 1 . “ l’" "r’ 

Lpon looking at the .Iress of .Sir Thom.a. l>ie,„„ , il^ " ‘^•''"'iy. 

^few hours after liis death, il was t.lMrved il.t. h 

Th S letl to a farther examination, a.,.T,IT;' .ll;:",' '' «'> one skle.’ 

I dih he had been wounded at Ouatre Ilriv; • n i :—on the 

brok™ iwo of his ribs, heTes ‘ tHlI.ein,; initl struck him J 

injiine.s ; hut, expecting th.it a severe haltle'\vonlil'h'*T''"'T’'"'l •"'lernal 

he kept this wounil secret, lest he shouki he soli-li I "*''”1 l""e, 

llie monient he hatl left this country 1 he io u hVon, 

any hc.l-hc ha.l scarcely given T 

was he in the performance of Iiis duty After thr '^‘^'^‘•''iinieiit, .so ea^er 

received he would have hecn iuslified hi not ' .T, ""''■."‘■'.''■‘'‘'n'l vihich he had 

Ills body was not only hlackeiied l,v his liiTT’^' ‘l" i 

comsiderabie degree : ami those who L,d sn/'-r “''ohetl to a 

U-eii able to take jiart in the duties of the fielT”'( l/-«T'^'"'Te^' 

' The Duke of Wellington him iPT i /i ^Vc/,./,). 

(1822) that he h.id never T‘ '''' 

rejieated chames of (he French ru!,-.-,-.- adimrahle as the ten or twelve 

TrJe/s de k Campa^ne 1815). Ijranches (Jornini, 
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were actually in momentary possession of the ^ cavalry 

who could not, howexer, keep possession of 

spike them, if they had the means, in consc,^ them, 

heavy fire of musketry to wliich they were c 

French accounts stale that several squares wer^j 

standards taken, wliich is incorrect; on the con1^|-jj ^ 

squares constantly repulsed the cavalry, whom ’ (tenerally 

allowed to advance close to their ba\'onets bcfoi 

The cuirassiers w ore then driven back u ith loss :)oints, 

and the artillerymen, immediately resuminj:^ their ^ 

most prompt manner, opened a destructive fire of jcshot 

on them as they retired. 

‘S\ftcr th(‘ failure of the first attack the French haci.^^^j^.j 
or no chance of success in rencwini^ it; but the offi^^^^ 
perhaps ashamed of the' failure of troops of u hose prou^^l^ 
tlic)' u ere justly jiroud, endeavoured rejicatedly to bring IIkj^ 
back to charge the squares ; they could, however, only be 
broiiglit to iiass between them and round them; they even 
penetrated to our second lin(\ where they cut clown some 
stragglers and artillery drivers, who were U'ith the limbers 
and ammunition waggons. They charged the Brun.swick 
squares in the second line with no better success, and were 
driven back b\’ the Allied cavali*}', senne of whom suffered 
from pursuing too far. 

“If the vMlies had been in retreat such an attack of cavalry 
might have led to the ino.st important results; but the 
hVench c:!\'alr)% in passing and rei)assing the Fritish squares, 
sufferc'd severely b)' tlu:ir fire ; so much so that before the 
end of the action, when they might have been of great use, 
cither in the last great attack, or in covering the retreat, 
they were nearly destroyed. The only advantage which 
appeared to result from their remaining in tlie British position 
was, that it prevented the guns from p!a}’ing on the columns 
which afterwards formed near La Belle y\lliancc, in order to 
debouch for a new attack. The galling fire of the infantry, 
however, forcing tlic JTcnch horsemen at length to retire into 
the hollow ground to cover thcm.selve.s, the artillery were 
again at their guns, and being in advance of the squares saw 
completely into the valley, and by their well-directed fire 
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made gaps in them as they reformed to repeat this useless 
expenditure of lives. Had Bonaparte been on the spot he 
would no doubt have prevented this wanton sacrifice of some 
of his best trooi)s. The protracted presence of his cavalry 
in the British lines evidently prevxMitcd him from concen¬ 
trating the fire of his ])()werful artillery on that part of the 
line he intended to break, as had al\va)\s been his custom ; 
and this was treating his enemy ^^ith a contempt which, 
from what he had experienced at Ouatre Bras, could not be 
justified.^ 

“No situation could be more trying to the steady courage 
of the British army than the disposition of the troops in 
sc]uare at Waterloo. There is an excited feeling in an 
attacking body that stimulates the coldest and blunts the 
thought of danger. The tumultuous enthusiasm of the 
assault spreads from man to man, and duller spirits catch a 
gallant frenzy from the brave around them. I^ut the enduring 
and devoted courage which pervaded the British squares, 
when, hour after hour, mowed down by a murderous artillery, 
and wearied by furious and frequent onsets of lancers and 
cuirassiers, when the constant order, ‘Close up! close up!’ 
marked the quick succession of slaughter that thinned their 
ranks, and when later in the day the remnants of two and even 
three regiments were necessary to complete the square which 
one of them had formed in the morning—to support this 
with firmness, and ‘feed death,’ inacti\c and unmoved, 
exhibited that calm and desperate bravery which elicited the 
admiration of Napoleon himself. 

“ Knowing that to repel these desperate and sustained 
attacks a tremendous sacrifice of human life must occur, 

1 Aaer one of tlicse chnr^es of cavalry a hand-lo-liand ent'ounter, many of 
which occurred durinj; the day, look jdaco in of the IJiitish forces. An 

liussar anil a French cuirassier met in the jdain ; llie fornier had lost liis cap, and 
was bleedinj; from a wound on the Itead ; he did not, however, hesitate to ati.ack 
his steel-clad adversary, and it was soon evident that the ertlcioiicy of cavalry 
depends upon j^ood horsemanship and skill in the use of the sword, and not on 
heavy defensive armour. 'J’hc moment that the sw’ords crossed the military skill 
and superiority of the hussar were evident ; after a few' skirmishes the Frenchman 
received a violent cut in the Hiec that made him reel in his saddle : it w'as now 
iinpossildc for him to escaiie his active opponent, and a w'ell-directed thrust of 
the Ih'itish hussar levelled the cuirassier to the ground, amidst tlie cheers of his 
anxious comrades.- Editor ^‘1836 edition, 

VOL. 111 . 
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Napoleon, in defiance of their acknowledged bravery, calcu¬ 
lated on wearying the British into defeat. But when he saw 
his columns driven back in confusion, when charged on the 
left of the English line by the gallant Ponsonby, when his 
cavalry receded from the squares they could not penetrate, 
when battalions were reduced to companies by the fire of his 
cannon, and still that ' feeble few’ showed a perfect front, and 
held the ground they had originally taken,— his admiration 
was cxiircssed to Soiill, ‘How beautifully these English 
fight!—but they must give wa}’! ’ ” ^ 

While the battle continued along the whole of the ]?ritish 
position the Belgians were driven from Papellotc and La 
Haye by the PVench. One of the columns in making this 
attack was completely routed by the r2th British dragoons: 
this, nevertheless, did not prevent them from carrying the 
two villages. 

The farm of La Hayc Sainte w^as bravely defended by 
400 men of the King’s German Legion, eventually reinforced 
by two more companies of the same body. Profiting by the 
temporary recoil produced by one of their combined attacks 
upon this part of the lhatish line, La Hayc Sainte was 
surrounded by iM'ench troops, and incessant efforts were made 
by them to cany it. The gallant Germans repulsed every 
attempt as long as their ammunition lasted. This at length 
failed them, and there was no po.ssibilily of introducing a 
further suj)ply, the provision of a gate at the rear having been 
overlooked. The overwhelming force of the lo'ench near the 
sf)ot, and the difficulty of ingress offered by the construction 
of the building, rendered all aid hojiclcss. For .some time 
these devoted men resisted llicir adversaries with their swords 
and bayonets, but the French, firing upon them from the 
roof, and bursting open the strong doors and defences, soon 
succeeded in overpowering the remnant, who, to a man, were 
j)ut to the sword. This success, unattended with any 
ultimate benefit to the French, wms all they could boast of 
The contest was now continued in the same unconnected 
mode of skirmishing in front of La Flayc Sainte and around 
Hougomont. 


^ Maxwell, vol. in. p. 487, 



at tiiF i;r.c;iNMN(, or thk action 
:ut' Kn;;lisli, the Ulat h rirr I'VetK h. 
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The cavalry charges on the right wing were repeated time 
after time without infantry sui)port till nearly half-past four, 
all, however, without any great result. Soon after four 
o’clock a brief cessation of Napoleon’s repeated attacks 
took place: this may be considered as the crisis of the 
sanguinary contest of Waterloo. The squares of the Allied 
army had remained unshaken, tluy had received repeated 
charges with a characteristic coolness and intrepidity that 
have no equal. The Emperor might at this moment have 
broken off the ciigagcment, but if it was to be continued, it 
could only be done by destroy ing the English army before 
the Prussians, who were expected, should arrive, for at this 
time General Domont, who had been detached to watch 
the progress of the I^russians, announced that a corps of 
10.000 men was in full march towards Planchenoit, and 
by half-past four Pulow’s guns o])ened on Domont. 

“ 'Phe French about this ])criod concentrated their artillery 
particularly on the left of the Genappe c/idnisstr in front of 
La Helle Alliance, and commenced a heavy fire (a large 
proportion of the guns were twelve-pounders) on that part of 
the Ih'itish line extending from behind La Haye Sainte 
towards liougomont: the infantry sheltered themselves by 
lying down behind the ridge of the rising ground, and bore 
the fire with heroic jDatience. Several of the English 
guns had been disabled, and many artillerymen killed and 
wounded, so that this fire was .scarcely returned, but when 
the new point of attack was no longer doubtful two brigades 
were brought from Lord Hill’s corj)s on the right, and were 
of most essential service.’"^ 

“ I'he Pritish army had sustained several .severe attacks, 
which had been all repulsed, and no advantage of any 
consequence had been gained by the enemy. They had 
possessed part of the wood and garden of liougomont and 
La Haye Sainte, which latter they were unable to occupy. 
Not a square had been broken, .shaken, or obliged to retire. 
The infantry continued to display the same obstinacy, the 
same cool, calculating confidence in themselve.s, in their 
commander, and in their officers, which had covered them 
^ Captain Pringle. 
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with glory in the long and arduous war in the l^eninsula. 
From the limited extent of the field of battle, and the 
tremendous fire their columns were exposed to, the loss of 
the enemy could not have been less than 15,000 killed and 
wounded. Two eagles and 2000 prisoners had been taken, 
and the French cavalry nearly destroyed. The English still 
occupied nearly the same position as in the morning, but their 
loss had been severe, perhaps not less than 10,000 killed and 
wounded. Their ranks were further thinned by the numbers 
of men who carried off the wounded, part of whom never 
returned to the field ; the number of Belgian and Hanoverian 
troops, many of whom were young levies, that crowded to 
the rear, was very considerable, besides the number of 
dismounted dragoons, together with a proportion of in¬ 
fantry, some of whom, as will always be found in the best 
armies, were glad to escape from the field. These thronged 
the road leading to Brussels in a manner that none but an 
eye-witness could have believed, so that perhaps the actual 
force under the Duke of Wellington at this time, half-past 
si.x, did not amount to more than 34,000 men.'’ 

It may here be pro])er to consider the situation of the 
Prussian arm}^ and the assistance they had been able to 
render up to this time. 

“ We had at an early hour been in communication with 
some patrols of Prussian cavalry on our extreme left. A 
Prussian corps, under J^ulow, had marched from Wavre at 
an early hour, 7 A.M., to rnanceuvre on the right and rear of 
the French army, but Marshal Bluchcr with a large proportion 
of the Prussian army were still on the heights above Wavre 
when the action had commenced at Waterloo.” ^ The state 
of the roads had become deplorable, for the ground was 
completely saturated with the heavy rains that Iiad fallen 
during sixteen hours. I’^ivulets had become torrents : water 
had filled up every hollow, so as constantly to compel the 
troops to separate, for in many cases the infantry were 
obliged to wade for hundreds of yards together along the 
forest roads, which might rather be termed watercourses. 
The columns of the Prussian troops advancing from Wavre 

* Captain Pringle. 
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extended over many miles. Great as were the obstacles that 
retarded the progress of the cavalry and infantry, the immense 
train of artillery occasioned still greater delay, although they 
had not more than twelve or fourteen miles to march. The 
guns frequently sunk axlc-decp into the mud. “ We shall 
never get on,’^ was heard on all sides. “ We miist get 
replied IMuchcr. “ I have given my word to Wellington, 
and you surely will not suffer me to break it! only exert 
yourselves a few hours longer, my children, and certain victory 
is ours.” Thus encouraging their gallant efforts, the Marshal 
was to be seen in every part of the tedious line of march. 

The cannonading at Waterloo had been distinctly heard 
by Bluchcr and his anxious army for several hours. Aides 
dc camp were continually arriving with reports of the state 
of the battle, and the Prussians were arduously engaged in 
toiling through narrow lanes, being well aware that if attacked 
in such a perilous position, should the English army experi¬ 
ence a reverse, their own destruction would be inevitable. 
Information had been conveyed to Bluchcr about three 
o’clock that Grouchy had attacked General Thiclmann at 
Wavre in great force. Unmoved by this news the veteran 
Marshal replied, “ Tell him to do his best, for the campaign of 
Belgium must be decided at Mont St. Jean, and not at Wavre.” 

Marshal Bluchcr, who had joined in person Bulow’s corps 
at half-past four, ordered immediately two brigades of 
infantry and some cavalry to operate on the right of the 
PTench.^ He was so far from them, however, that his fire 
was too distant to produce any effect, and was chiefly 
intended to give the Duke of Wellington notice of his arrival. 
It was certainly past five o’clock before the fire of the 
Prussian artillery was observed from the British position, 
and it soon seemed to cease altogether. It appears they 
had advanced and obtained some success, but were afterwards 
held in check by the iMcnch, who sent a corps under Count 
Lobau to prevent them from advancing. About half-pa.st 
six the first Prussian corps came into communication with 
our extreme left near the small hamlet of Ohain. 

^ Muffling, the Prussian commissioner with Wellington, says (p. 247) Bluchcr 
opened fire at four o’clock. 
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The attacks of the French on the Allied right were still 
continued. The British remained unmoved under these con¬ 
tinued assaults ; Milhaud’s cuirassiers and the cavalry of the 
Guard had again charged about five o’clock; to support 
these cuirassiers Kellermann’s were despatched, as well as a 
part of the reserve cavalry.^ To oppose these movements 
the British sc[uarcs were again formed, and successfully 
repulsed them ; thousands of French cavalry were in this 
manner put hors de combat during the day. Unable to 
force the squares of the British infantry, the French cavalry 
showed greater courage when opposed to the I lorse of the 
Allies, and many severe contests took place between them 
in front of and even among the squares. 

During the temporary cessation which now took place 
the Duke began to concentrate his forces towards the centre, 
and the troops sent to Brainc-la-Leiidc were now brought 
back. The assistance of the Prussians, as we have already 
stated, was expected at mid-day, and this induced Wellington 
to accept a battle, so that the British army had to bear the 
whole brunt of the action for a much longer period than was 
calculated. It was now past six o’clock, and they had been 
under fire for nearly seven hours. The Duke of Wellington 
however, never for a moment showed any anxiety as to the 
result of the battle. He knew his troops, and all that they 
would do under him and for him, and felt confident he 
should be able to maintain his position. The British army 
was not aware of the concerted approach of the Prussians, 
nor did their commander think it necessary to animate their 
exertions by telling them they were coming. Napoleon, on 
the contrary, in order to revive the already drooping spirits 
of his men, even of his favourite Guards, who had not as yet 
been engaged, sent Labedoycrc to inform them, as they were 
about to advance on our sciuarcs, that the corps of Grouchy 


1 F)ona[)arto allinvs llial this cliar^e was nuvlc soon, but that it was 
necessary to sii[)pcirt it, ami that tlie cuirassiers ol Kellcnnanii, 3000 in luiniber, 
were consequently onU-red forward to maintain the position. And he allows that 
the enadiers ~ a - chti>al and dra'^oons of the (uiard, which were in reserve, 
ed without orders, that he sent to leeall them hut, as they were already 
enj^aged, any retrograde movement w’ould then have been dangerous .—Editor of 
1836 edition. 
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liad joined the ri^ht flank of the I'rcnch Army. This in¬ 
telligence deceived even Marslial Ncy, and had a bad effect 
in the French ranks when the men learned that it was false. 

On the part of Wellington, a considerable portion of 
Lord Hill’s cor])s was still available as a reserve. On the 
side of Bonaparte, the Imperial Guard had been kept in 
reserve, and had been for some time formed on the heights 
which extend from La Belle Alliance towards Hoiigomont, 
and covered their left flank. With these devoted and brave 
men Bonaparte resolved to make a last desperate effort to 
break the often-tried centre of tlie Ih'itish line, and cany their 
position before the attack of the Brussians could take effect. 

“ About seven o’clock they advanced in two columns, 
leaving four battalions in reserve. They were commanded 
by Ncy, who led them on. The advance of these columns 
of the Imperial (Liard was .supported by a heavy fire of 
artillery. The British infantry, which had been posted on 
the reverse of the hill, to be sheltered from the guns, was 
instantly moved forward by Lord Wellington. General 
Maitland’s brigade of guards and General Adam’s brigade 
(52d and yi.st regiments, and 95th rifles) met this formid¬ 
able attack. They were flanked by two batteries of 
artillery, who kept u]) a destructive discharge on the 
advancing columns. The troops waited for the approach 
of the French with their characteristic coolness, until they 
were Avithin a short di.stance of their line, when they 
opened a well - directed fire u]3on them. This line was 
formed four deej). Each man fired independently, retiring 
a few paces to load, and then advanced again, so that 
they never ceased for a moment. The French, headed by 
their gallant leader, still came on, notwithstanding the 
severe loss they sustained by this destructive musketry. 
They were now within about fifty yards of the ]?ritish line, 
when they attcrnjitcd to deploy, in order to return the fire. 
The line apjieared to be closing round them. They could 
not deploy under such a .storm, and from tlic moment they 
ceased to advance their chance of success was over. They 
now formed a confused ma.ss, and at last giving way, retired 
in the utmost confusion. They were immediately pursued 
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by the li^ht troops of General Adam’s brij^ade. This decided 
the battle. Napoleon had now exhausted his means of attack. 
He had still, however, the four battalions of the Old (juard 
in reserve. Lord Wellington immediately ordered his whole 
line to advance and attack their position. The ITcnch were 
already attempting a retreat. The Old Guard formed a 
square to cover the dismayed and flying columns, flanked by 
a few guns, and supported by'some light cavalry fred lancers;.” 

It was expected that Napoleon would charge at the head 
of his gallant Guards, but though he certainly exposed his 
person to great danger towards the end of the battle, he did 
not {)Ut himself at their head as he would have done in the 
days of Lodi and Areola.^ A distinguished writer says :— 

“It was about seven o’clock at night when Napoleon 
determined to devote this ])rovcd and faithful reserve as his 
last stake to the chance of one of those dcs])eratc games in 
which he had been so frequently successful. Tor this 
purpose he placed lu'mself in the midst of the highwaj', 
fronting Mont St. Jean, and within about a quarter of a 
mile of the English line." Here he caused his Guard to 
defile before him, and acejuainting them that the English 
cavalry and infantry were entirely dcstro\'cd, and that to 
carry their position they had only to sustain with bravery a 
heavy fire of their artillery, he concluded by pointing to 
the causeway and exclaiming, ‘ There, there is the road to 
Brussels !’ The prodigious shouts of‘Vive TEinpcreiir! ’ with 
which the (iuard answen'd this appeal, led the Ih'itish troops, 
and the Duke of Wellington himself, to expect an in.stant 
renewal of the attack with Napoleon as leader. 

“ In this, the last charge it was ever to make, the Guard 
of Napoleon advanced into the plain with demon.strations of 
enthusiasm. They swept away every obstacle until they 

^ Oiiviard, wlio alft'nded NnjK)k*()n as cliiff CDiiiinissary of the French army 
on that occasion, told me that N.i])oIe()ii was suffering from a com])laiiit wiiich 
made it very jiainfiil for him to ride ” {Lord Ellcsmcn\ p. 47). 

“ IS.’a])o]e()n had stationed liimself on a little liillock near La Ikdlc Alliance, 
in the centre of the Fri'nch ])osition. Here he was seated, ^\ith a table before 
him, on which maps and jdans were spreail ; and hence with his telescope he 
surveyed the field. Soull w’atcheil his orilers eh)se at his left hand, and his stalT 
was grou])c<l on horseback a few ])aces in the rear (C'reasy’s Decisive Jiaftlcs^ p. 
371, edit. 1883). 
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augmenting their confusion. His troops came into the high 
road near Maison du Roi, and Bluchcr and Wellington having 
met about the same time near La Belle Alliance, it was 
resolved to pursue the French, and give them no time to 
rally. The loss of the Prussians on the 18th did not exceed 
800 men. The brunt of the action was chiefly sustained by 
the British troops and the King’s German Legion. 

The British army rested on the night of the 18th on the 
field of battle, but this was not before a hot pursuit of the 
French Iiad been accomplished ; and then the Duke of 
Wellington halted, not only on account of the fatigue of his 
troops, which had been engaged eight hours, but because he 
found himself on the same road with Marshal Bluchcr, who 
promised to continue the pursuit during the night, and well 
pcrforiiicd his engagement.^ 

The Prussians, who had made a difficult march during 
the da)'”, pursued the enemy with such vigour that they were 
unable to rally a single battalion. They once attempted to 
make a show of resistance at Genappe, where, perhaps, if 
they had had a chief to direct them, they might have main¬ 
tained themselves until daylight, the situation of the village 
being strong; this might have given them the means of at 
least preserving the semblance of an army. The second 
Prussian corps was afterwards detached to intercept Grouchy, 
who was not aware of the result of the battle until eleven 
o’clock next morning, lie had succeeded in obtaining some 
advantage over (ieneral Thielrnann, and got po.ssession of 
Wavre. Grouchy at once retreated towards Namur, where 
his rear-guard maintained themselves against all the efforts 
of the Prussians, who suffered severely in their attempt to 
take the place. This served to cover his retreat, which he 
executed with great ability, keeping in a parallel line to 
Blucher, and having rallied many of the fugitives he brought 
his army in the end without lo.ss to Paris. 

What must have been the feelings of Napoleon on 

^ In all our battles atjninst Na])()leon’s troops, and lately aj;[ainst the Russians, 
we have shown ourselves incapable of reajiing the benefit of victory. Wellington 
won many battles, but never delivered any very crushing blow to his opponent, 
ihrausc he never pursued. Waterloo is no exccjition, for the pursuit was effected 
by the Prussians (Lord Wolseley’s Soldier's Pocket-Book^ edition of 1882, p. 336). 
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the memorable night of Waterloo! One of his aides de 
camp^ has described his attitude the last time he was seen 
in the field, and the fascination he still exercised over all 
who were about his person. 

“ He has ruined us—he has destroyed J^Vance and him¬ 
self—yet 1 love him still ; it is impossible to be near him 
and not love him. He has so much greatness of soul, such 
majesty of manner. He bewitches all minds ; ap[)roach 
him with a thousand prejudices, and you (]uit him filled with 
admiration ; but then, his mad ambition ! his ruinous in¬ 
fatuation ! his obstinacy without bounds ! besides, he was 
wont to set everything upon a cast—his game was all or 
nothing! Even the battle of Waterloo mi^ht have been 
retrieved had he not charged with the Guard. This was 
the reserve of the army, and should have been cmplo}X'd in 
covering his retreat instead of attacking ; but with him, 
whenever matters looked desperate, he resembled a mad dog. 
He harangued the Guard—he put himself at its head—it 
debouched rapidly, and rushed upon the encm}\ We were 
mowed down by grape—we wavered—turned our backs, 
and the rout was complete. A general disorganisation of 
the army en.sued, and Napoleon, rousing himself from the 
stupc^r into which he had sunk, was cold as a stone. The 
last time I saw him was in returning from the charge, when 
all was lost. ]\Ty thigh had been broken by a musket-.shot 
in advancing, and I remained in the rear, having fallen on 
the ground. NapoU!()n passed close by me ; his nose was 
buried in his snuff-box, and his britlle fell loosely on the 
neck of his horse, which was pacing leisurel)^ along. A 
Scotch regiment was advancing at the charge in the distance. 
The Emperor was almost alone. Lallemand only was with 
him. The latter still exclaimed, ‘ All is not lost, Sire ; all 
is not lost! Rally, soldiers! rally!’ The Emperor replied 
not a word. Lallemand recognised me in passing. ‘ \\ hat 
has happened to you, Raoul?’—‘My thigh is shattered with 
a musket-balk’—‘ I’oor devil, how I pit}' }"ou ! how I piW 
you! Adieu! adieu!’ The Emperor uttered not a word.” 

In the midst of the horrid rout that follo\\'ed it was not 


J Raoul. 
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known what had become of Napoleon. Some of the soldiers 
declared that he had perished. When this was announced 
to a well-known <^cncral officer in his service he exclaimed 
(like Mct^nct on the death of Charles XII. at h>iedcrick.stadt), 
“ / la piece fin id Others ]:>retended that having charged 
several times at the head of the Guard he had been dis¬ 
mounted and made prisoner. The same uncertainty prevailed 
respecting the fate of Marshal Key, the Major-General (Soult), 
and most of the French generals and chiefs. 

Others again affirmed that they had seen Napoleon pass, 
escaping alone through the disordered crowd, and that thc\' 
had recognised him by his grey greatcoat and dapple- 
coloured horse. This last account was the true one. In his 
flight, he threw himself into an orchard adjoining the farm 
of La Fellc Alliance. It was there he was met by two 
ITcnch horse soldiers, who, like himself, had lost their way, 
but who now undertook to guide and protect him through 
the parties of Frussians, who, fortunately for him, were so 
busy in plundering the camp equipages that they let him 
])ass. In s])itc of the darkness of night he \vas perceived 
and recognised in several places, and his presence was made 
manifest by the remarks of the soldiers, who said to one 
another in a low tone of voice, “There is the Emperor!’’ 
“There goes the hanperor!” These words appeared to him 
a ci*)' of alarm, and each time he was thus discovered, lie 
galloped forward as quickly as the crowded state of the roads 
would permit. What liad now’ become of those rapturous 
acclamations that used to accompany him w’hencver he 
showed himself in the midst of his army ? 

At a short distance from Charleroi tw’o roads meet: one 
leads to Avesnes, the other to Thilippeville: the Emperor 
chose the latter, and increasing his speed as the roads 
became clearer, and he could obtain a carriage and post- 
liorscs, he abandoned his army without making any effort to 
rally it. He has been censured for this ; l)ut we would 
remark that l^rench soldiers wdth all their excellent qualities, 
are not good at rallying after a signal defeat, and that his 
army was so completely cut up and dispersed, so thoroughly 
disheartened, that every effort to reform them on tlie .spot must 
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have failed. In their blind panic, groups of these heroes of 
many battles—cavalry and infantry still well armed— 
sufTered themselves to be cut up by a few lh*ussian lancers, 
whom they might have turned upon and annihilated. 

On arriving at IMiilippevillc Napoleon was c{)in])elled to 
wait some time outside the walls, lie had need of the protec¬ 
tion of its ramparts, for the JVussians, into whose hands he 
dreaded to fall, were close upon him, having tracked him 
with great pertinacity, and detached some cavalry in that 
direction. When he reached the gates of the town the men 
on guard would not admit him until the commander of the 
fortress came up and recognised him. He then entered with 
a very humble retinue, the drawbridge being raised and the 
barrier closed immediately afterwards. As soon as it was 
known that the Emperor was at rhilif)pcville many of his 
.scattered troops closed round the town in order to protect 
him and to receive in turn protection from the ramparts. 
This caused some uneasiness: .such a gathering of men 
would prove to the Trussians that the Em])cror was there. 
To obviate this recourse was had to the following stratagem. 

A number of emissaries were sent from the town to the 
camp, instructing them to counterfeit great terror, and to cry 
out, “Save yourselves! the Trussians arc coming! The 
Uhlans arc close upon us!” The emissaries played their 
parts so well, and the ITcnch soldiery were now sf) spiritless, 
that they broke up and fled like a Hock of sheep. The 
feigned heralds of the enemy then went on to sj)read over 
the country the deplorable news that the lunperc’)!* was 
blockaded in Thilippeville. This was regarded as certain, 
and nobody on the roads of Mezieres and Laon, where the 
rumour was propagated, took it into his head to suspect that 
all this was nothing more nor less than an admirable com¬ 
bination, a stratagem of war of an entirely new conception, 
imagined by the great man to conceal his line of march, on 
which his personal safety depended. But the public could 
not long be imposed upon, and after a few hours’ rest, 
Bonaparte left Philippevillc and took the road to Baris by 
Rocroi and Mezieres. 

It was at Philippevillc that the Duke of Bas.sano and his 
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secretary, M. FIcury de Chaboulon, who were travelling 
toc;ctlicr in haste, found Napoleon in a state which indicated 
the feelings of his mind. It was hence that he sent orders 
to Generals Rapp, Lecoiirbe, and Lamarque, to collect 
what troops were left in France, and proceed by forced 
marches towards Paris ; and at the same time the com¬ 
manders of every fortified town on the roads leading to the 
capital were directed to defend themselves to the last 
extremity, in order that time might be gained to concentrate 
troops to prevent the Allies from entering Paris. It was at 
Philippcville that Napoleon dictated two letters to his 
secretary, to be forwarded immediately to his brother Joseph, 
the substance of which is thus stated : the first was to be 
communicated by that Prince to the Council of Ministers, 
which, however, by no means contained the whole of the 
fatal result of the battle ; tlic second was a private letter to 
Joseph, giving him all the details of the day, and of the 
complete discomfiture of the army, lie concluded this 
letter by saying, “ All is, however, not lost ; when I shall have 
collected my forces I expect I .shall have 150,000 men; 
those of the National Guards, who arc still attached to me, 
will furnish at least 100,000; the battalions in depot can 
supply 50,000, consequently I .sl\all have 300,000 troops to 
oppose to the enemy: the best horses of Paris must be 
employed for the artillery. There must be immediately a 
levy of 100,000 recruits to be armed with the fire-locks of 
the Royalists. I will cause a levy cu masse of the provinces 
of Daujihine, Burgundy, Lorraine, and Chamjiagnc, for I am 
determined to crush our enemies. But to accompli.sh all this 
you must aid me immediately. I am going to Laon. I 
liave not yet heard of Grouchy ; if he is not taken prisoner, 
or his corps destroyed, which I much fear is the ca.se, I may 
have in three da} s 50,000 men more, which will enable me 
to engage the attention of the Allie.s, and thus give time to 
Paris and to France to do their duty. The P'nglish troops 
march very slowly, and tlie Prussians, fearing our peasants, 
do not dare to advance. All may yet go well: write 
me word as to the effect which this skirmish has produced 
in the Chamber. I believe that the deputies will feel it to 
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be their duty to join me in every effort in order to save 
France: urge them to second me in my endeavours.” 

It was niglitfall, on the 20th of June, when Napoleon 
approached the walls of Rocroi, where everybody expected 
he would stop and repose himself. A considerable part of 
the population of that town gathered on the ramparts and 
saluted him with tlie old cry of “Vive rEmpcrcur,” but he 
only stayed to cluinge liorses, and tlien posted onward. In 
his critical circumstances a single niglit, nay, a single hour, 
gained was of the very highest importance. 


[ANNEX TO THE PRECEDING CHAPTER.-] 
NARRATIVE OF THE RATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

BY M. FLKUKY DK ClIABOULON, FX-SI-CRmARY TO 'IIIE 
l\ M r i:K() K NA RO1,1.0 \. 

The plan of the canipni^n adopted by the Junperor was worthy of the 
courage of the Frcndi and of the high reputation of tlieir Chief. Infor¬ 
mation given by agents employed by the Duke of Otranto i'Foiiclie) had 
made known the position of the Allies in all its particulars. Napoleon 
knew that the army of Welling'tt)n was dispersed over the country, from 
the borders of the sea to Nivelles, that the right of the Prussians rested 
on Charleroi, and that the rest of their army was stationed in echelon 
indefinitel)' as far as the Rhine. He judged that the lines of the enemy 
were too much extended, and that it would be practicable fur him, by 
not giving them time to close up, to se])aratc the two armies, and fall in 
succession on their troops thus taken by surj)rise. For thi.s purpose he 
had united all his cavalry into a single body of 20,000 horse, with which 
he. intended to dart like lightning into the midst of the enemy’s canton¬ 
ments. If victory favoured this bold stroke the centre of our army would 
occupy Rrussels on the second day, while the corps of the right and of 
the left drove the Prussians to the Meuse, and the English to the Scheldt. 
Belgium being comiuercd, he would have armed the malcontents, and 
marched from success to success as far as the Rhine. 

On the 14th, during the night, our army, the presence of which the 
Emperor had taken care to conceal, was to commence its march ; nothing 
indicated that the enemy had foreseen our irruption, and ('verytliing 
promised us important results. It was at this time that Napoleon was 
informed that (jeneral Bourmont, Colonels Clouet and Villoutreys, and 
two other officers, had just deserted to the enemy. He knew from 
VOL. TIL 90 
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Marshal Ney tlial M. clc Bourmont, at the time of the occurrences at 
Besanvon, had sliovvn some hesitation, and was backward to employ him. 
But M. de Bourmont having j^iven General (Gerard his word of honour to 
serve the Em])cror faithfully, and this general, whom Napoleon highly 
valued, havin” answered for Bourmont, the Em])eror consented to admit 
liim into tlic service. ITow could he have supposed that this officer, who 
had covered himself with glory in 1814, would, in 1815, go over to the 
enemy on the eve of a battle? Naj)oleon immediately made such altera¬ 
tions in his ])lan of attack as this unexpected treason rendered necessary, 
and then marched forward. On the 15th, at one in the morning, lie 
was in ])erson at Jamignon, on the Eure. At three his army moved in 
three columns, and debouched suddenly at Bc'aiimont, Maubcugc, and 
Bhilippeville. A corps of infantry, under General Zieten, attempted to 
dispute the passage of the .Sambre. TJie 4th R'giment of chasseurs, 
supported by the 9th, broke it, SAvord in hand, and look 300 prisoners. 
'I’he marines and sa[)pcrs of the (iiiard, sent after tlie enemy to repair the 
bridges, did not allow them time to destroy tJiem. 'J'hey followed them 
in skirmishing order, and penetrated with them into the great square. 
The brave J’ajol soon arrived with his cavalry, and Charleroi was ours.' 
'i'hc inhabitants, happy at seeing the h'rench once more, sainted them 
unanimously Avith continued shouts of “Long live the lunperor!” “France 
for e\'er !’’ General Fajol immediately sent the hussars of General Clary 
in pursuit of the Jhaissians, and this brave regiment linished its day by 
the capture of a standard and the destruction of a battalion that ventured 
to resist it. 

During this time the 2d corps passed the Sambre at Marchiennes, 
and overthrew everything before it. 71 ie Prussians having at length 
rallied, attemjited to oppose some resistance to it, but General Keille 
beat them Avith his light cavalry, took 200 ]jrisoners, and killed or 
dispersed the rest. Beaten in every part, tlicy retired to the heights of 
Flcurus, Avhich had been so fatal to the enemies of P'rance tAventy years 
before. Napoleon re.connoitred the ground at a glance. Our trooj)s 
rushed on the Prussians at full gallop. Three s(jiiares of infantiy, sup¬ 
ported by several s(juadrons and some artiller), sustained the shock with 
intrcj)idity. Wearied by their imnioAableness, the l-anpcror ordered 
(General Letort to charge them at the head of the dragoons of the Guard. 
At the same moment General ICxcelmaiis fell upon the left flank of the 
enemy, and the 20th dragoons, commanded by the brave and young 
Briqueville, rushed on the; Prussians on one side, Avhile Letort attacked 
them on the other. I’hc'y Averc brokem and annihilated ; but dearly was 
the victory purchased : T.etort was killed, 'i'his affair, though of little im¬ 
portance in its results, cost the enemy five pieces of artillery and 3(X)omcn 
killed or taken ])ris(jners, and produced the happiest effects on the army. 

’ The ])C()ple ol Chiirleroi iniuked their res])ect for fallen greatness hy placing 
the following iiiscrij)tion over the gale by which Niij)ole(ni entered the town 

ABUT : EXCESSIT : KVASIT : ERVJdT. 
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The illness of Marshal Mortier and the treason of General liourmont had 
given birth to sciiliincnts of doubt and fear, which were entirely dissipated 
by the successful issue of this first battle. Hitherto each chief of a corps 
had retained its immediate command, and it is easy to su])p()se what their 
ardour and emulation must have been ; but the Kmperor fell into the 
error of overturnin.Li the hopes of their courage and their ambition. He 
])laced General d’J'hlon and Count Keillc under the orders of Marshal 
Ney, whom he brought forward too late; and Count (.ierard and Count 
Vandamine under the orders of Marshal Gnnichy, whom it would have 
been better to have left at the head of the cavalry. 

Marshal (iroiichy, with the 3d and 4th corps, and the cavalry of 
(kmerals Pajol, Excelinans, and Milhaud, was placed on the heights of 
Fleurus, and in advance of them. 'I’he 6lh corjis and tlie Guard were in 
echelon between Eleiirus and Charleroi. On the i6ih the army ol 
Marshal Ifluclier, 90,000 strong, collected together with great skill, was 
posted on the heughls of Ihie and Sonibref, and occu[)ied the \illages of 
Ligny and St. Amand, which protected his front. His cavalry extended 
far in advance on the road to Namur. The army of the Duke of 
Wellington, wliich this General had not yet had time to collect, was 
composed of about ioo,CKX) men, scattered between Ath, Ni\elle, Gen- 
ai)pc, and llrussels. 

The Kmperor went in person to reconnoitre bluchers position, and 
penetrating his intentions resolved to gi\e him battle before his reserves 
and the English army, f(»r 'which he nas endeavouring to wait, should 
have time to arrive. He immediately sent orders to Marshal Nev', whom 
he supposed to have been (»n the mareh for Ouatre bras, 'lolure he 7 coulii 
luwe found ':'ery fe'ic forces^ to drive llu- English briskl)- before him, and 
then fall with his main force on the rear of the Prussian army. At tlie 
same time he made a change in the hunt of the Imj)erial Arin\ : Marshal 
(irouchy .advanced towards Stunhief, General (ierard towards Ligny, and 
(General Vandamme towards St. Amand. 

(ieneral (lirard, witli Ids division, 5000 strong, was detached frmn the 
2d corps, and placed in the jear of Cieneral Vandamnie s left, so as to 
support him, and at the same time form a communication between 
Marshal Ney's army and that of Napoleon. The Guard and Milhauds 
cuirassiers were disposc'd as a reserve in advance of Flein iis. At three 
o’clock the 3d corps reached St. Amand and carried it. The Prussians, 
rallied by blucher, retook the village. The French, intrenched in tlie 
churchyard, (Icfeiidcd themsehes therewith uhslinacy, hut, overpowered 
by numbers, they w^ere about to give w’ay when General Drouot, who has 
more than once de('idcd the fate of a battle, galloped up with four 
batteries of the Guard, took the enemy in the rear, and stopped his career. 
At the same moment Marshal Grouchy was fighting siicc(‘ssfiilly at 
Sombref, and (ieneral (ithard made an impetuous attack on the village 
of Ligny. Its crenellated walls and a long ravine rendered the ap¬ 
proaches to it not less difficult than dangerous. lUit these obstacles did 
not inliinidalc (ieneral T-efol, or the brave fellows under his command ; 
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they advanced with the bayonet, and in a few minutes the Prussians, 
repulsed and annihilated, quitted the j^round. Marshal Blucher, conscious 
that the possession of Ligny would decide the fate of the battle, returned 
to the charge with picked troops ; and here, to use his own words, 
‘^commenced a battle that may be considered as one of the most obstinate 
mentioned in history.’’ For five hours no less than 200 pieces of cannon 
vomited forth incessantly an iron hail upon this scene of carnage. French 
and Prussians, alternately vanquished and victors, disputed this ensan¬ 
guined post hand to hand and foot to f(n»t, and seven times in succession 
was it taken and lost. The hanperor ex])ected every instant that Marshal 
Ney was coming to take part in the actiiin. J'rom the commencement 
of the affair he had reiterated this order to him, to manmuvre so as to 
surround the right of the Prussians : and he considered this diversion of 
such high importance as to write to the Marshal, and cause him to be 
repeati'dly told that the fate of France was in his hands. Ney answered 
that “he had the whole of the Fnglish army to encounter, yet he would 
])romise him to hold out the whole day, but nothing more.” The Em¬ 
peror, better informed, assured him “that it was W'ellington’s advanced 
guard alone that made head against him,’’ and ordered him anew *‘to 
beat back the English, and make himself master of (hiatrc Bras, cost 
what it might.’’ 'I'lic Marslial persisted in liis fital error. Napoleon, 
deeply impressed with the importance of the mo\enient that Marshal 
Ney refused to com])rehend and execute, sent directly to the ist corps 
an order to move with all s|)eed on the right of the I’nissians ; but, after 
having lost much valuable time in waiting for it, he judged that the battle 
could not be prolonged without danger, and directed (leneral (lerarcl, 
Avho had with liiin but men, to undertake the movement which 

should have been accomplished by the 20,000 men under Comte d'Erlon : 
namely, to turn .St. Amand, and fall on the rear of the enemy. 

'I’his manceuvre, ably executed, and secfiiided by the Cuard attacking in 
front, and by a brilliant charge of the cuirassiers of (leneral Delort's 
brigade, and of the horse grenadier guards, decided the victory. 'I’he 
Prussians, weakened in e\ery part, retired in disorder, and left us masters 
of the held of battle, forty cannons and many standards. 

On tlic left .Marshal Ney, instead of riisliing rapidly on Ouatre Bras, 
and effecting the diversion that had been recommended to him, had spent 
twelve hours in useless attemj)ts, and given time to the J’rinee of Orange 
to reinforce his advance guard. 'J'he pressing orders of Naj)oleon not 
allowing him to remain meditating any longer, and desirous, no doubt, 
of recovering the lime he had lost, Ney did not thoroughly reconnoitre 
either the position or the forces of the enemy, hut rushed upon them 
headlong. The division of (leneral Foy eommeneed the attack, and 
drove in the sharpshooters and the ad\'ance(l ])osts. Bachelu’s cavalry, 
aided, covered, and supported l)y this division, pierc ed and cut to pieces 
three Scotch battalions ; but the arrival of fresh reinforcements, led by 
the Duke of Wellington, and the heroic Ijravcry of tlic Scotch, the 
Jkdgians, and the Prince of Orange, suspended our success. This 
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resistance, far from discouraging; Marshal Ney, revived in him an energy 
which he had not before sliown. lie attacked the Anglo-Hollanders with 
fury, and drove them l^ack to the skirts of the wood of Bossu. The ist 
regiment of chasseurs and 6tli of lancers overthrew the Brunswickers ; 
the 8th of cuirassiers positively rode over two Scotch battalions, and took 
from them a colour. The nth, equally intrepid, pursued them to the 
entrance of the wood ; but the wood, which had not been examined, was 
lined with English infantry. Our cuirassiers were assailed by a fire at 
arm’s length, which at once carried dismay and confusion into their ranks. 
Some of the officers, lately incorporated with them, instead of appeasing 
the disorder, increased it by shouts of ^‘ICvery one for himself’’ (Sain'c 
quipent!) This disorder, which in a moment spread from (me to another 
as far as Beaumont, might have occasioned greater disasters if the infantry 
of (kmeral Eoy, which remainc^d unshaken, had not continued to sustain 
the conflict with equal per'.everance and intrepidity. 

Marshal Ney, who had with him not more than 20,000 men, was 
desirous of causing the ist corps, which he had left in the rear, to 
advance ; but the Em])eror, as I have said above, had sent immediate 
orders to Comte d'l^rlon, who commanded it, to rei(»in him, and this general 
had commenced his march. Ney when he heard this was exposed to a 
cross fire from tlie enemy’s batteries. “Do you see those bullets.^” 
exclaimed he, his brow clouded uith despair: “1 wish they would all 
pass through my body.” lii'^tantly he sent with all speed after Comte 
d’Erlon, and directed him, Avhatexer orders he might have received from 
the Emperor himself, to return. C'omte d'Erlon was so unfortunate and 
weak as to obey. He brought his troops back to the Marshal, but it 
was nine o’clock in the evening, and the Marshal, dispirited by the checks 
he had rccei\ed, and dissatislied with himself and others, had discontinued 
the engagement. 

'I’lie Duke of Wellington, whose forces had hvv.n increased successively 
to u])wards of 50,000 men, retired in good older during the night to 
Genappe. 

Marshal Ney was indebted to the great bravery of his troops and the 
firmness of his generals for the honour of not being obliged to abandon 
his positions. 

The des])er:ition with which this battle was fought made those shudder 
who were most habituated tti contemplate with coolness the horrors of 
war. The smoking ruins of Ligny and St. Amand were heaped with the 
dead and the dying ; the ravine before l.igny resembled a river of blood, 
on which carcasses were lloating : at (Htairc Bras there was a similar 
spectacle! The hollow way that skirted the wood had disappeared 
under the bloody corpses of the brave Scotch and of our cuirassiers. 
The Impel ial (hiard was e\ cry where distinguished by its murderous rage : 
it fought with shouts of “'Ihc Emperor for ever! No quarter!” The 
corps of (iencral Cierard displayed the same ;minu)sity. It wais this corps 
that, having expended all its ammunition, called out for more cartridges 
and more Prussians. 
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The loss of the Prussians, rendered considerable by the tremendous 
fire of our artillery, was 25,000 men. Bluchcr, unhorsed by our cuirassiers, 
es(\'iped them only by a miracle. 

The Enj;lish and Dutch lost 4500 men. Three Scotch rep^iments 
and the Plack T.egion of Brunswick were almost entirely exterminated. 
The Prince of Brunswick himself and a number of other officers of 
distinction were killed. 

We lost in the left winj^ nearly 5000 men and several generals. Prince 
Jerome, who had already been wounded at the passage of the Sambre, 
liad his hand slit^htly j^razed by a musket-shot. He remained constantly 
at the head of his division, and displayed a i^reat deal of coolness and 
valour. Our loss at Li<^ny, estimated at 6500 men, was rendered still 
more to be regretted by (icmcral (Jirard's receivinjj^ a mortal wound. Few 
officers were endued with a character so noble, and an intrepidity so 
habitual. IMorc i;reedy of ij^lory than of wealth, he possessed nothinij but 
his sword ; and his last moments, instead of restin';' with delight on the 
remembrance of his heroic actions alone, were disturbed by the pain of 
leaving his family exposed to want. 

The victory of Ligny did not entirely fulfil the expectations of the 
Kinperor. “If Marshal Ney,” said he, “had attacked the English with 
all his forces, he would have crushed them, and have arrived in time to 
give tlie Prussians the finishing blow: and if, after having committed 
this lirst fault, he had not been guilty of a second folly, in preventing the 
movement of Comte d’lirlon, the intervention of the 1st corps would Jiave 
shortened the resistance of Blucher, and rciulered liis defeat irrepar¬ 
able ; his whole army would have 1)(^en taken or destroyed.” 

This victory, tliough im|)crfcct, was not the less considered by the 
generals as of the highest importance. It sejiarated the J'.nglish army 
from the Prussians, and left us hoj)es of being able to vanquish it in 
its turn. 

The Emperor, without losing lime, was for attacking the English on 
one side at daybreak, and pursuing Bluchers army without respite on 
the other. In opposition to this plan it was remarked that the English 
army was fresh, and ready to accept battli!, while our troops, harassed 
by the conflicts and fatigue of Ligny, Avt)uld not jierhaps be in a condition 
to fight with the necessary vig(jur. I'^inally, sucii numerous objections 
were made that he ennsented to suffer the army to take rest. Ill success 
inspires timidity. If Napoleon, as of oUI, liad listened only to the sug¬ 
gestions of Jiis own daring resolution, it is probable, nay, it is certain (and 
this was confirmed by General Drouol) that he might, according to his plan, 
have led his troops to Ihaissels on the lyih ; and who can calculate what 
would have been the consequences of that capital falling into his hands? 

On the 17th, therefore, the Kinperor contented himself with forming 
liis army into two columns : one, of 65,000 men headed by the Emperor 
himself, after uniting with it the left wing, followed the English army. 
The light artillery, the lancers of General Alphonse Colbert, and of the 
intrepid Colonel Sourd, hung close upon their rear even to the entrance 
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of the forest of Soignies, where the Duke of Wellington took up his 
position. 

The other, 36,o(X) strong, was detached under the orders of Marshal 
(irouchy to observe and pursue the Prussians. It did not proceed 
beyond (ieinbloux. 

The night of the 17th was dreadful, and seemed to presage the calam¬ 
ities of the day. A violent and incessant rain did not allow the army to 
take a single moment’s rest. d‘o increase our misfortunes, the bad state 
of the roads retarded the arrival of our pro\isi()ns, and most of the 
soldiers were without food : however, they endured this douljle ill-luck 
with much cheerfulness, and at daybreak announced to Napolet)!! by 
rcj)cated acclamations that they were ready to fly to a fresh victory. 

The I'jnperor had thought that Lord Wellington, separated from the 
Prussians, and foreseeing the march of (ioncral (Ivoiich), who on passing 
the Dyle might fall on his Hank or on his rear, would not venture to 
maintain his position, but would retire to llmsscds. He was surprised 
when daylight discovered to him that the English army had not cpiittcd 
its positions, and appeared disposed to accept battle and await the attack. 
Several general oflicers were directed to reconnoitre their positions ; and 
to use the words of one of them, ho learned that they were defended by 
“an army of cannons, and mountains of inhintry.” 

Napoleon iinmealialely sent advice to Marshal ('irouchy that he was 
probably about to engage in a grand battle with the English, and ordered 
him to push the Prussians briskly, to njoin the (irand Army as speedily 
as possible, and to direct his movements so as to be able to connect his 
Operations with it. 

lie then sent for his yirincipal oflicers, to give them his instructions. 

Some of them, contident and daring, asserted that the enemy's jmsi- 
tion should be attacked and carried by main force. Others, not less 
brave, but more })rudent, urged that the ground being deluged by the 
rain, the troops, the cavalry in particular, could not maiKcuvre without 
much dilticulty and fatigue, that the hhiglish army would have the 
immense advantage of awaiting us on firm ground in its intrenchments, 
and that it would be better to endeavour to turn these. .All did justice to 
the valour of our troops, and promised that they would perform jjrodigies; 
but they difTcred in opinion with regard to the resistance that the J-lnglish 
would make. “Their cavalry,” said the generals who had fought in 
Spain, “are not e(|ual to ours; but their infantry are more formidable 
than is supposed. When intrenched they are dangerous from their skill 
in firing; in the open field they stand tirm, and if broken, rally again 
within a hundred yards, and return to the charge."'’ Fresh disputes arose, 
and, what is remarkable, it never entered into any one’s head that the 
Prussians, pretty numerous parties of whom had been seen towards 
Moustier, might be in a situation to make a serious diversion on our 
right. 

The Emperor, after having heard and discussed the opinions of all, 
determined, on considerations to which all assented, to attack the English 
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in front. Reiterated orders were desjialclicd to Marshal Grouchy ; and 
Napoleon, to give him time to execute the movement he had enjoined, 
spent the whole morning in arranging his army. 

The Emperor, with his staff, look liis station on a rising ground near 
the farm of La J>clle Alliance which commanded tlic plain, and whence 
he could easily direct the movements of the army, and observe those of 
the E.nglish. 

At half-past tvvcl\c the E.mpcror, persuaded that Marshal Grouchy 
must be in motion, caused the signal for the l)altle to be given. 

Prince Jerome, with his division, advanced against Jlougomont. The 
approaches \\ crc tiefended by hedges and a wood, in which the enemy 
had ])osled numerous guns, "f'he attack, rendered so difficult by the 
state of tlic ground, was conducted with extreme iin])etuosity. The wood 
was alternately taken and retaken. Our troops and the English, very 
frequently se])arated only by a hedge, fired on each other, their muskets 
almost touching, without retreating a single step. The artillery made 
fearful ravages on both sides. The event was doubtful till General 
Keille ordered Foss di\ i.^ion to support the attack of Prince Jerome, and 
thus succeeded in comjxdling the enemy to abandon the woods and 
orchards, which they had hitherto so valiantly defended and kept pos¬ 
session of. 

It was one o’clock. A few moments before, an intercepted despatch 
informed the JCinj)cror of the near a])])roarh of 30,0(X) I Russians, com¬ 
manded by IJiilow. Napoleon, thinking that the strength of this corps, 
some of the skirmishers of which Jiad appeared on the lieights of St. 
Lambert, was exaggerated, and being persuaded, too, that Grouchy’s 
army was following it, and that it would soon find itself between two 
fires, it felt but little uneasiness. However, rather from precaution than 
from fear, he gave orders to (General Doniont to advance with his cavalry 
and that of General Subervie to meet the Prussians, and directed Count 
Lobau to be ready to sup])ort (General Domont in case of necessity. 
Orders were despatched at the same time to Marshal Grouchy to inform 
him of what was passing, and enjoin him anew to hasten his march, to 
pursue, attack, and crush Pulow. 

Tims, by drawing off the divisions of Domont and Subervie, and by the 
paralyzation of the 6th corjjs, our army was reduced to less than 57,000 
men ; but it displayed so mucli resolution lliat the Emperor did not 
doubt that it was sufficient to defeat the English. 

The 2d corps, as I liave already said, had effected the dislodgment of 
the English from tlie woods of JJoiigomont, but the ist ebrps, notwith¬ 
standing the continual play of several batteries, and the resolution of our 
infantry and of the light horse of General Lefebvre-Dcsnouettes and 
Guyot, had been unable to force cither La Hayc Sainte or Mont St. Jean. 
The Emperor ordcM'cd Marshal Ncy to undertake a fresh attack, and to 
support it by eighty picc(,‘.s of cannon. A tremendous fire of musketry 
and artillery then took place along the whole line. The English, in¬ 
sensible to danger, endured the charges of our foot and of our horse 
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with threat steadiness. The more resistance they displayed the more 
furiously did our soldiers continue the attack. At Icn^^th the English, 
driven from one position to another, evacuated La Hayc Saintc and Mont 
St. Jean, and our trooj)s seized on them with shouts of “ Long live the 
h^mperor! ” 

To maintain them there Comte d’Erlon immediately sent the 2d brigade 
of (jcneral Allix. A body of English liorse intercepted the passage, threw 
the brigade into disorder, and then, falling on our batteries, succeeded in 
dismounting several pieces of artillery. 'The cuirassiers of General Mil¬ 
haud rushed forward at a gallop to repulse tlie Euglisli horse. A fresh 
division of these came and fell upon our cuirassiers. f)iir lancers and 
chasseurs were sent to their assistance. A general charge ensued, and 
the English, broken, overthrown, and cut down, were forced to retire in 
disorder. 

Hitherto the French army, or, to speak more properly, the 40,000 
men of (ienerals Reille and d'lulon, had obtained and ])reserved a 
marked superiority. The enemy, driven back, ai)peared hesitating on 
their movements. l)is])ositions had bi'en observed that seemed to 
indicate an ai)]nT)aching retreat. The Fmperor, satistied, joyfully ex¬ 
claimed : “They are ours, I have them:'* and Marshal Soult and all 
the generals considet'ed, as he did, the victory certain. The Guard had 
already received orders to put itself in motion to occupy the ground we 
had gained, and annihilate the enemy, Ashen General I.)oinont sent to 
inform the Empei'or that Ihilow's corps had just foianed in line, and was 
advancing rapidly on the rear of our right. 'I’his infoianaiion changed 
the dc.sign of Napole(m, and instead of employing his (iuanl to siij)port 
the 1st and 2d corj)s, he kept it in reser\e, (u-dcring Marshal Ncy 
to maintain his ground in the woods of 1 lougoinont, at La 11 aye Sainte, 
and at Mont St. jean, till the event of the movement which Count Loban 
was about to make against the I’rus.sians should be known. 

'J'he English, informed of the arrival of Dulow, l esumed the offensive, 
and endeavoured to drive us from the positions that we had taken from 
them. Our tr-oops re))ulsed them victoriously. M.irshal Xey, carried 
away by his reckless courage, forgot the oi’ders of the Emperor. He 
charged the enemy at the head of Milhaud's cuirassiers and the light 
cavalry of the Guar-d, and succeeded, amid the applause of the aianv, in 
cstalilishing himself on the heights of Mont St. Jean, till then inaccessible. 

This ill-timed and hazai'dous movement did not esca[)c the Duke of 
Wellington. He ordered his infantry to advance, and fell upon us with 
c'lll his cavalry. 7 'hc l".m[)cr()r immediately onlered (ieiuM'al Kellermann 
and his cuirassiers to hasten to extricate our first line. The horse 
grenadiers and dragoons of the Guard, either from a misconception of 
Marshal Ncy, or spontaneously, put themselves in motion, and followed 
the cuirassiers without it being possildc to stop them. A second conflict, 
tnorc bloody than the first, took place at all ]>oiiUs. (.)ur troops, exposed 
to the incessant fire of the enemy’s batteries and infantry, heroically 
sustained and executed numerous brilliant charges during two hours, in 
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which wc liad the glory of taking six flags, dismounting several batteries, 
and cutting to pieces four regiments ; but in which wc also lost the flower 
of our intrepid cuirassiers and of the cavalry of the Guard. 

'rhe Kmperor, whom this fatal engagement filled with despair, could 
not remedy it. (.irouchy did not arrive ; and he had already been obliged 
to weaken his reserves by 4000 of the Young Guard, in order to 
master the Prussians, whose numbers and whose progress were still 
increasing. 

IMcantime our cavalry, weakened by a considerable loss and unequal 
contests incessantly renewed, began to be disheartened, and to yield 
ground. 'I'lie issue of the battle appeared to become doubtful. It was 
necessary to strike a grand blow by a desperate attack. 

The Em])cror did not hesitate a moment. 

Orders were immediately given to Count Keille to collect till his 
forces, and to fall willi impetuosity on the right of the enemy, while 
Napoleon in person proceeded to attack the front with his reserves. The 
Ein])eror had already formed liis Guard into a column of attack, when he 
heard that our cavalry had just been compelled (o evacuate in part the 
heights of INIont St. Jean. Marshal Ney was immediately ordered to take 
with him four battalions of the middle (hiard, and hasten with all speed to 
the fatal height, to siipj)ort the cuirassitu's by whom it was still occupied. 

'riie determined aspect of the (iuard, and the harangues of Napoleon, 
animated the courage* of all; the cavalry and a few battalions who had 
followed lii'^ movement to the rear faced about towards the enemy 
shouting, “ 'Phe F.m])eror for ever I” 

At this moment the tiringof musketry was liearcl. “ 'Phcrc’s (irouchy !’’ 
exclaimed the lanperor. ‘‘'I'he day is ours!” Lab( 5 doyerc flow to an¬ 
nounce this happy news to the army : in spite of the enemy be penetrated 
to the head of our rolumns. “Marshal Grouchy is arriving, the (iuard is 
going to charge;: courage 1 courage I ’tis all over with the English.” 

()ne last slioiit of hope buiht from every rank : the wounded who were 
still capable of taking a few steps returned to the combat, and tbousancls 
of voices eagerly re])enled, ‘‘Forward ! forward !" 

The cohmm commanded by “the bravest of the brave,” on his arrival 
in the face of the enemy, was received by discharges of artillery that 
occasioned it a terrible loss. Marshal Ney, weary of bullets, ordered the 
batteries to be carried by the bayonet. 'Pbe grenadiers rushed on them 
with such inqietuosity that they neglected the admirahlc order to which 
t^u^y had liecn so often indebted for victory. "Pheir leader, intoxicated 
with intre})idity, did not perceive this disorder. He ancl his stildiers 
rushed on the enemy tiimnltuou.sly. A shower of balls and grape burst 
on their heads. Ney’s horse was shot under him, (ienerals Michel and 
Kriant fell wounded or dead, ancl a number of brave felhiws were stretched 
on the ground. Wellington did not allow our grenadiers time to recover 
themselves. He attacked tliem in flank with his cavalry, and compelled 
them to retire in the greatest disorder. At the same instant the 30,000 
Prussians under Zieten, who had been taken for Grouchy’s army, carried 
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by assault the of La Haye, and drove our men before them. Our 

cavalry, our infantry, already staggered by the defeat of the Middle Guard, 
were afraid of being cut off, and precipitately retreated. The English 
horse, skilfully availing themselves of the confusion which this iincxpccte?d 
retreat had occasioned, pierced through our ranks, and succeeded in 
spreading disorder and dismay amongst them. 'Lhe other troops on the 
right, who continued to resist with great difficulty the attack of the 
Prussians, and who had been in want of ammunition above an hour, 
seeing some of our st|iiadroiis routed and some of the (iuards running 
away, thought all was lost, and quitted their position. Thi^ panic 
extended in an instant to our left, and the whole army, after having so 
valiantly carried the enemy’s strongest posts, abandoned them with as 
much precipitation as they had displayed bra\ ery in conquering them. 

'J'hc English army, which had advanced in proj)ortion as we retreated, 
and the Prussians, who had not ceased to pursue us, fell at once on our 
scattered battalions ; night increased the tumult and alarm, and soon the 
whole army was nothing but a confused crowd, w hich the I'.nglish and 
Prussians routed without effort, and ]>itilt;ssly massacred. 

The Emperor, witnessing this frightful defection, (oiild scarcely belieA e 
his eyes. His aides de camp Hew to rally the troops in all directions. 
Ife also threw himself into the midst of the crowd. Put his words, his 
orders, his entreaties were not heard, flow was it possible for the army 
to form anew under tlie guns aiul amid the continual charges of 80,000 
hhiglish and 60,000 Prussians, who covered the field of battle.^ 

However, eight battalions, wliich the hjnjieror had previously collected, 
formed in scpiares, and blocked iq) the road to prevent the advance of the 
Prussian and English armies. These brave fellows, notwithst.incling their 
resolution and courage, could not long resist tlie efforts of an enemy 
twenty times their number. Surrounded, assaulted, cannonaded on all 
sides, most of them at length fell. Some sold their lives dearly ; others, 
exhausted w'ith Litiguc, hunger, and thirst, had no longer strength to fight, 
and suffered themselves to be killed without being able to make any 
defence, 'fwo battalions only, whom the enemy were unable to break, 
retreated disputing the ground, till, thrown into clistirder and hurried 
along by the general movement, they were obliged themselves to follow 
the stream. 

One last battalion of reserve, the illustrious and unfortunate remains 
of the granite column of the fields of Marengo, had remained unshaken 
amid the tumultuous \vaves of the army. The Em])eror retired into the 
ranks of these* brave fellows, still commanded by Cambronne ! He 
formed them into a square, and advanced at their head t(^ meet the 
onemy. All his generals, Ney, Soiilt, Pertrand, Drouot, Corbincau, De 
^'lahaut, Labddoyere, (jourgaud, etc., drcAv tlieir swords and became 
soldiers. The old grenadiers, incapable', of fear for their own lives, were 
alarmed at the danger that threateneel the life of the hlmpcror. 1 hey 
conjured liim to withdraw. “ Retire,’’ said one of them. ‘‘ Voii sec clearly 
lhat death shuns you.” The ICmperor resisted, and ordered them to 
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fire. The officers around him seized his bridle and dragged him away. 
Canibronne and his brave fellows crowded round their expiring eagles, 
and bade Napoleon an eternal adieu. The English, moved by their 
heroic resistance, conjured them to surrender. No,” said Cambronne, 
“the (iuard can die, but not yield!” At the same moment they all 
rushed on the enemy with shouts of “Long live the Emperor!” Their 
blows were worthy of the coiujuerors of Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram, and 
Montinirail. 'I’lic English and Ih'ussians, from whom they still kept back 
the victory, united against this handful of heroes, and cut them down. 
Some, covered with wounds, f(;ll to the ground, weltering in their blood ; 
others, more fortunate, were killed outright: finally, they whose hopes 
were not answered by death shot one another, that they might not survive 
their coinpanions-in-arms or die by the hands of their enemies.^ 

‘Wellington and liliicher, thus become cpiiet ])ossessors of the field of 
battle, traversed it as masters. Hut at what expense of blood was this 
unjust triumph purchased! Never, no never, were the blows of the 
French more formidable or more deadly to their adversaries. Thirsting 
aft(‘'* blood and glory, despising danger and death, they rushed daringly on 
the !.’'aziiig Ijatteries of their (‘iiemy, and seemed to multiply in number, 
to seek, att<ick, and jiiirsue them in their inaccessible intrenchments. 
30,000 English or Frussians were sacriliced l.)y their Jiands on that fatal 
day; and when it is considered that this horrible carnage was the woik 
of 50,000 men, dying with fatigue and hunger, and striving in miry 
ground against an impregnable jmsition, and 130,000 fighting men, we 
cannot but be seized with sorrowful admiration, and decree to the van¬ 
quished the palm of victory.- 


^ It i>. >c:irccly iiCLCssary to rtaiiind our rcader-s of the graphic, if incorrect, 
]'»icture rjf Waterloo gi\cMi in \'ict<»r llugo'.s Arv MisnahL's, 

- Mcnioin of iJtc rrh'aio Lifi\ Ju/uni^ lU/J of Xofokon i/r 1815, by M. 
Flciiry (U; ( liahoiilon, t x-Si-cretary of tlic Kin]n. rur Napoleon and of his Cabinets, 
Master of Kequci^ts tt) the Council of State, etc. 
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Interview willi Lavallette - T'meoedin^s in tlic French ClKiinbors — Second 
abdication of Napoleon—lie retires to Rocliefort, negotiates with Captain 
^laitland, and tinally einharks in the IhUcj o/hoii. 

One of the first public luen to see Xapoleon after his return 
from Waterloo was l.avallcttc. “I flew/’ says he, “to the 
IClysec to see the l^nperor: he summoned me into his 
closet, and as soon as lie saw me, he came to meet me 
with a fri^dUful e])ilcptic laut^h. ‘Oh, my (]od !’ he said, 
raising; his eyes to heaven, and walking; two or three times 
up and down the room. Tliis appearance of despair was 
however very short. He soon recovered his coolness, and 
asked me what was i^oiiiL,^ forward in the Chamber of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 1 could not attempt to hide that party spirit was 
there carried to a hii^h pitch, and that the majority seemed 
determined to require his abdication, and ti) i)ronouncc it 
tlicmselvcs if he did not concede w illini;!}'. ‘How is that?’ 
he said. ‘ If proper measures arc iiol taken the enemy will 
be before the gates of Paris in eight days. Alas!’ he 
added, ‘have I accustomed them to such great victories 
that they know not liow to bear tidfs viisfurtuuc? 
What will become of poor iM'ance? I have done all 1 ccnild 
for her!’ He then heaved a deej) sigh. Somebod}* asked 
to speak to him, and I left him, with a direction to come 
back at a later hour. 

“I passed tile day in seeking information among all my 
friends and acquaintances. 1 found in all of them cither the 
greatest dejection or an extravagant joy, which they dis¬ 
guised by feigned alarm and pity for myself, which 1 repulsed 
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vvitli great indignation. Nothing favourable was to be ex¬ 
pected from the Chamber of Representatives. They all said 
they wished for libert}’', but, between two enemies who appeared 
ready to destroy it, they ])refcrrcd the foreigners, the friends 
of tlie Bourbons, to Napoleon, wlio might still have prolonged 
the struggle, but that he alone would not find means to save 
them and erect the edifice of liberty. The Chamber of Beers 
presented a mucli sadder spectacle. Except the intrepid 
Thibaudeau, \vho till the last moment expressed himself with 
admirable energy against the J^ourbons, almost all the others 
thought of nothing else but getting out of the dilemma with 
the least loss they could. Some took no pains to hide their 
wish of bending again under the l^ourbon )'oke.” 

On the evening of Najioleon’s return to Baris he sent for 
Beniamin Constant to come to him at the Klysec about 
.seven o’clock. The Chambers had decreed their jiermanence, 
and proposals for abdication had reached the Emperor. He 
was serious but calm. In reply to some words on the 
disaster of Waterloo he .said, “ The question no longer 
concerns me, but I'rance. They wish me to abdicate. 
Have they calculated upon the inevitable consequences of 
this abdication ? It is round me, round my name, that the 
army rallies : to separate me from it is to disband it. If 1 
abdicate to-day, in two days’ time you will no longer have 
an army. These jioor fellows do not understiind all your 
subtlctie.s. Is it believed that axioms in metajdiysics, de¬ 
clarations of right, harangues from the tribune, will put a 
stop to the disbanding of an army? 'Bo reject me when 1 
landed at Cannes I can conceive possible ; to abandon me 
now is what I do not understand. It is not when the 
enemy is at twenty-five leagues’ distance tliat any Govern¬ 
ment can be overturned with impunity. Docs any one 
imagine that the Eoreign I’owcrs will be won over by fine- 
words ? If they had dethroned me fifteen days ago there 
would have been .some spirit in it; but as it is, I make part 
of what strangers attack, I make part, then, of what BTance is 
bound to defend. In giving me uj) she gives up herself, .she 
avows her wcaknes.s, she acknowledges herself conejuered, .she 
courts the insolence of the conqueror. It is not the love of 
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liberty which deposes me, but Waterloo ; it is fear, and a 
fear of which your enemies will take advanta^G^c. And then 
what title has the Chamber to demand my abdication ? It 
goes out of its lawful sphere in doing so; it lias no authority. 
It is my right, it is my duty to dissolve it.” 

He then hastily ran over the j^issiblc consccjucnccs of 
such a step. Separated from the Chambers, he could only 
be considered as a military chief: but the army would be 
for him ; that would always join him who can lead it 
against foreign banners, and to this might be addcil all that 
part of the population which is equally powerful and easily 
led in such a state of things. As if chance intended to 
strengthen Napoleon in this train of thought, while he was 
speaking the avenue of Marigny resounded with the cries of 
‘Vive rEmpereur!’ A crowd of men, chiefly of the poor and 
labouring class, pressed forw'ard into the avenue, full of a 
wild enthusiasm, and trying to scale the waills to make an 
offer to Napoleon to rally round and defend him. P)ona[)artc 
for some time looked attentively at this groiij). ‘^'ou see it 
is so,’ .said he ; ‘ those are not the men w'liom I have loaded 
w'ith honours and riches. W’hat do these ])eople owe me ? 
1 found them—T left them—poor. The instinct of necessity 
enlightens them ; the voice of the countrx' speaks by their 
mouths ; and if I choose, if I ])ermit it, in an hour the 
refractory Chambers will have ceased to exist. Put the life 
of a man is not w orth purchasing at such a price : I did not 
return from the Isle of I^dba that Paris should be inundated 
W'ith blood.’ He ilid not like the idea of flight. ‘ W’hy 
should I not stay liere ?’ he rei)eated. ‘What do you 
suppo.se they would do to a man disarmed like me? 1 will 
go to Malmaison : 1 can live there in retirement with some 
friend.s, who most certainly will come to sec me only for my 
own sake.’ 

“He then de.scribed willi complacency and even with a 
sort of gaiety this new^ kintl of life. Afterwards, discarding 
mi ideawliich sounded like mere iron\', he went on. Tf they 
do not like me to remain in P'ranee, where am 1 to go? 
lo Phigland ? ]\Iy abode there would be ridiculous or 
disquieting. I .should be tranquil ; no one would believe it. 
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Every fog would be suspected of concealing my landing on 
the coast. At the first sight of a green coat getting out of a 
boat one party would fly from France, the other would put 
h>ance out of the pale of the law. I should compromise 
everybody, and by dint of the repeated ‘Behold he comes !’ I 
should feel the temptation to set out. America would be more 
suitable ; ] could live there with dignity. But once more, 
what is there to fear? What sovereign can, without injuring 
himself, persecute me? To one I have restored half his 
dominions; how often has the other pressed my hand, 
calling me a ^^rcai man! And as to the third, can he find 
pleasure or honour in the humiliation of his son-in-law? 
Would they wi.sh to jiroclaim in the face of the world that 
all they did was through fear? As to the rest, I shall sec: 
I do not wish to employ ojien force. I came in the hope of 
combining our last resources; they abandoned me ; they do 
so with the same facility with which they received me back. 
Well, then, let them efface, if possible, this double stain of 
weakness and levity! Jxt them cover it over with .some 
sacrifice, with some glor)' 1 Let them do for the countr}’’ 
what they will not do for me. I doubt it. To-day, those 
who deliver up Bonaparte say that it is to save France: 
to-morrow, by delivering up ITance, they will prove that it 
was to save their own heads.” ^ 

The humiliating scenes which rapidly succeeded one 
another, and which ended in Napoleon’s unconditional 
.surrender, may be briefly told. As soon as po.ssible after 
liis arrival at I’aris he assembled his counsellors, when he 
declared him.self in favour of still resisting. The question, 
however, was, whether the Chambers would support him; and 
Lafayette being treacherously informed, it is said by Fouche, 
that it was intended to dissolve the Chambers, used his 
influence to get the Chambers to adoi)t the propositions he 
laid before them. By the.se the independence of the nation 
was asserted to be in danger; the sittings of the Chamber 
were declared permanent, and all attempts to dissolve it were 
pronounced treasonaldc. The projx:)sitions were adopted, 
and being communicated to the Chamber of Peers, that 
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body also declared itself permanent. Whatever might have 
been the intentions of Bonaparte, it was now manifest that 
there were no longer any hopes of his being able to make his 
will the law of the nation ; after some vacillation, therefore, 
on 2 2d June he published the following declaration :- 

TO 'I'HE FRENCH V¥A)VLK. 

Fkknc^mkn !—In coinincncing war for iiiaintaininL;' the niilional in¬ 
dependence, I relied on llie union of all efforts, of all wills, and the 
concurrence of all the national authorities. 1 had reason to hope for 
success, and I braved all the declarations of the power.^ af’ainst me. 
Circumstances appear to me chan<;ed. I offer myself a sacrifu e to the 
hatred of the enemies of France. May they prove sincere in their 
declarations, and really have directed them only a^^^iinst iny ])owcr. 
My political life is terminated, and T ])roclaim my son under the title of 

jQapolcon IL, 

EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 

The present ]\Iinisicrs will ])rovisionally form the Council of the 
Government. The interest which I take in my son induces mi* to invite 
the Chambers to form without delay the KeL;en(:y by a law. I’nitc all 
for the public safety, that you may continue an independent nation. 

(Si^med) Napolkon. 

This declaration was conveyed to both the Chambers, • 
which voted deputations to the late Emperor, accepting this 
abdication, but in their debates the nomination of his son 
to the succession was artfully eluded. The Chamber of 
Repre.sentatives voted the nomination of a Commission of five 
persons, three to be clioscn from that Chamber, and two from 
the Chamber of Beers, for the purpose of provisionally 
exercising the functions of Government, and also that the 
Ministers should continue their respective functions under the 
authority of this Commi.ssion. The persons chosen by the 
Chamber of Representatives were Carnot, Fouche, and Grenier, 
tho.se nominated by the Beers were the Duke of Vicenza (Cau- 
laincourt) and Baron Ouinette. The Commission nominated 
five persons to the Allied army for the purpose of proposing 
peace. These proceedings were, however, rendered of little 
importance by the resolution of the victors to advance to Paris. 

Napoleon's behaviour just before and immediately after 
the crisis is well described by Lavallettc. “ The next day/' 
VOL. HI. 91 
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he obsei-ves, “ I returned to the Emperor. He had received 
the most positive accounts of the state of feeling in the 
Chamber of Representatives. The reports had, however, 
been given to him with some little reserve, for he did not 
seem to me convinced that the resolution was really formed 
to pronounce his abdication. I was better informed on the 
matter, and I came to him without having the least doubt 
in my mind that the only thing he could do was to descend 
once more from the throne. 1 communicated to him all the 
particulars I had just received, and I did not hesitate to 
advise 1\im to follow the only course worthy of him. He 
listened to me with a sombre air, and though he was in 
some measure master of himself, the agitation of his mind 
and the sense of his ])osition betrayed themselves in his 
face and in all his motions. ‘1 know,’said I, ‘that your 
Majest)' may still keep the .sword drawn, but with whom, 
and against whom? Defeat has chilled the courage of every 
one; the army is still in the greatest confusion. Nothing is 
to be expected from Taris, and the coi/p d\Hat of the 18 th 
lirumairc cannot be renewed.’—‘I'hat thought,’ he replied, 
stoj^ping, ‘ is far from my mind. 1 will hear nothing more 
about myself. But poor France!’ At that moment Savary 
and Caulaincourt entered, and having drawn a faithful picture 
of the exasi)eration of the Deputies, they persuaded him to 
assent to abdication. Some words he uttered proved to us 
that he would have considered death preferable to that step; 
but still he took it 

“The great act of abdication being performed, he re¬ 
mained calm during the whole day, giving his advice on the 
position the army should take, and on the manner in which 
the negotiations with the enemy ought to be conducted. 
He insisted esi)ccially on the necessity of proclaiming his 
son Emperor, not so much for the advantage of the child as 
with a view to concentrate all the power of sentiments 
and affections. Unfortunately, nobody would listen to him. 
Some men of sense and courage rallied round that proposition 
in the two Chambers, but fear .swayed the majority; and 
among those who remained free from it many thought that 
a public declaration of liberty, and the resolution to defend 
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it at any price, would make the enemy and the Bourbons 
turn back. Strange delusion of weakness and want of 
experience! It must, however, be respected, for it had its 
source in love of their country ; but, while wc excuse it, can 
it be justified ? The population of the inetro])olis had 
resumed its usual appearance, which was that of complete 
indifiTerence, with a resolution to cry ‘Long live the King!’ 
provided the King arrived well escorted ; for one must not 
judge of the whole capital by about one-thirtieth part of the 
inhabitants, who called for arms, and declared themselves 
warmly against the return of the exiled family. 

“On the 23 d I returned to the Elysee. The Emperor 
had been for two hours in his bath. He himself turned the 
discourse on the retreat he ought to choose, and spoke of 
the United States. I rejected the idea without reflection, 
and with a degree of vehemence that surprised him. ‘Why 
not America he asked. 1 answered, ‘J5ccau.se Moreau 
retired there.’ The observation was harsh, and I should 
never have forgiven myself for having expressed it, if I had 
not retracted my advice a few days afterwards. He heard it 
without any apparent ill-humour, but I have no doubt that 
it must have made an unfavourable impression on his mind. 

I strongly urged on his choosing England for his asylum. 

“ The Emperor went to Malmaison. He was accompanied 
thither by the Uuchesse dc St. l.eu, Bertrand and his family, 
and the Due de liassano. The day that he arrived there 
he proposed to me to accompany him abroad. ‘ Drouot,’ he 
said, ‘remains in Iri'ance. I sec the Minister of War wishes 
him not to be lost to his country. I dare not complain, 
but it is a great loss for me; I never met with a better head, 
or a more upright heart. That man was formed to be a 
prime mini.stcr anywhere.’ I declined to accompany him at 
the time, saying, ‘ My wife is cnccintc: I cannot make up 
my mind to leave her. Allow me some time, and I will 
join you wherever you may be. I have remained faithful 
to your Majesty in better timc.s, and you may reckon upon 
me now. Nevertheless, if my wife did not require all my 
attention, I should do better to go with you, for 1 have sad 
forebodings respecting my fate.* 
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“ The Emperor made no answer; but I saw by the expres¬ 
sion of his countenance that he had no better augury of my 
fate than I had. However, the enemy was approaching, 
and for the last three days he had solicited the Provisional 
Government to place a frigate at his disposal, with which he 
might proceed to America. It had been promised him ; he 
was even pressed to set off; but he wanted to be the bearer 
of the order to the cajjtain to convey him to the United 
States, and that order did not arrive. We all felt that the 
delay of a single hour might ])iit his freedom in jeopardy. 

“After we had talked the subject over among ourselves, 
I went to him and strongly pointed out to him how danger¬ 
ous it miglit be to prolong his stay. He observed that he 
could not go without the order. ‘ Dcj)art, nevertheless,’ I 
replied ; ‘ your presence on board the ship will still have a 
great influence over Frenchmen ; cut the cables, promise 
money to the crew, and if the captain resist have him put 
on shore, and hoist your sails. 1 have no doubt but I'ouche 
has sold you to the Allies.’—' I believe it also ; but go and 
make the last effort with the Minister of Marine.’ I w^nt 
off immediately to M. Deeres. He was in bed, and listened 
to me with an indifference that made my blood boil. He 
said to me, ‘ I am only a Minister. Go to Fouche ; speak 
to the Government. As for me, I can do nothing. Good¬ 
night.’ And .so saying he covered himself up again in his 
blankets. I left him ; but I could not succeed in speaking 
either to P'ouche or to any of the others. It was two 
o’clock in the morning when I returned to Malmaison ; the 
Emperor was in bed. I was admitted to his chamber, where 
I gave him an account of the result of my mission, and re¬ 
newed my entreaties. He listened to me, but made no 
answer. He got up, however, and spent a part of the night 
in walking up and down the room. 

“ The following day was the last of that sad drama. 
The t^mperor had gone to bed again, and slept a few hours. 
I entered his cabinet at about twelve o’clock. ‘ If I had 
known you were here,’ he .said, ‘ I would have had you 
called in.’ He then gave me, on a subject that interested 
him personally, some instructions which it is needless for me 
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to repeat. Soon after I left him, full of anxiety respecting 
his fate, my heart oppressed with grief, but still far from 
suspecting the extent to which both the rigour of fortune 
and the cruelty of his enemies would be carried.”^ 

All the morning of the 29th of June the great road from 
St. Germain rung witli the cries of “ Vive I’Empcreur!” pro¬ 
ceeding from the troops who passed under the walls of 
Malmaison. About rnid-day General Becker,- sent by the 

^ Mt-morrs of vol. ii. j). 197. 

- Tlic folhnviniT (iffic'ial Idlers lioiwi'i-ii Fnticlid Dnvou^l, etr., ivlafivc to the 
Mtiiation of Napoleon at this perioil arc tno intcrcstini^ lo In* oiniitcfl. 

yVic Commisslo)! of Giroorttninit fo Mar'chal the Prince of Jickmiihf 
Minii^tcr of 11 or, 

I’AKls. June 1S15. 

Sir —Such is the ])rcsdif stale nf a^^air^, that it i-. iicctN^ary that N\a])ol(*on 
should resolve (jii lakine irK departure for tlie Isle of Ai\. If he doe< not decide 
upon dfiinj:;' so wlicn you aniKuinre tlio suhjoiiie^l reM)Iutil)n'^ you will take care 
that lio is watclied at Mahnai.son, in older !<> ]»ievenl his esca]>i\ Wui will, with 
this view, i)lace the ])roper numher of L^endarmerie and ti()op> under tlie direction 
of (icneral llecker to i^uanl every avenue which leads !•» Malmaison. For this 
purpose you will <;i\(‘ tin* nece.ssnry order^ tn the chief inspi'clor of j^cmlarmerie. 
Thc.se measure.^ iiiust he as secret as jxKsihlc. 

This letter is intended for you, hut (ieneral Uecker (who will he chartred to 
acquaint Na])oIcnn with the n-.soluiions) will receive particular instruelions from 
your Fxcellency, and will make him sensihlc that they hav(‘ heeti drawn up for 
the interest of the Slate and the safety of his person ; lliat their prompt fulfilment 
is indispen.sahle ; and iinally, that the inteiesi of Naj)uleon liiniseH, as regards 
his future kite, imperiously demands their execution. 

(.signed) Till-. or OriiANTO. 

Copy of the Resolutions of the Con!>ui.\uon of Co:'ernfnenf. 

I'.NRis, 26/// June 1S15. 

The Commis.sion of Government resolves as follow's :— 

Art. 1 . The Minister of Marine shall give orders for tw() frigates to he pre- 
])ared at Rochefort to convey Nai>oIeon iJonaparle t<i the Fnited States. 

Art. II. He shall he furnished, if he requires it, until his dejiarture, with a 
sufficient escort, under the command of Lieutenant-General Recker, wlio will be 
charged to provide for hi.s safety. 

Art. 111 . l*he nireclor-General of Rosts shall give the necessary orders for 
the relays of horses. 

Art. IV. 'riie Minister of Marine shall give the neces.sary orders to secure 
the iinmcfliale return of the frigates afli*r the embarkation of Napoleon. 

Art. V. The frigates shall not quit Rochefort until the safe arrival of the 
passports. 

Art. VT. The Ministers of Marine, of War, and of the Finances, are 
charged, in respect to their several departments, with the execution of the present 
resolutions. (Signed) The Duke oe OTKAN ro. 

By the Commission of Government, 

the Assistant-Secretary of State, 

(Signed) Count Berlier. 
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Provisional Government, arrived. He had been appointed 
to attend Napoleon. P''ouche knew that General Pecker 
had grievances against the Emperor, and thought to find 
in him a willing agent. He was greatly deceived, for the 

The Diih' of Oirauio to the Minister of JVar. 

Taris, 27/// June 1S15, Noon. 

SiK- I transmit you a copy of a letter I have just written to tlie Minister of 
Marine res])eetinj; Na])ole{ni. You will ]HTreive the necessity, ujxm reading it, 
of giving orders to tieueral llecUer not to se])arate himself from the person of 
Napoleon whilst the latter shall remain in the Rf).ads. 

(Signed) The Duke or Otranto. 

'J'he Duke of Otranto to the Minis/ei of Marine. 

IRAKIS, 27/// June 1S15, Noon. 

Sir —The Commission reminds you of the instrurtions which it caused to he 
transmitteil to you an hour ago. Jt is lu'cessary that the resolution should he 
exeemed as directed hy the Commission }estenlay, and according to which 
Napoleon Ihmaparte will remain in the Koa<ls t»f Ai\ until the j)assports shall 
arrive. 

'J'he interest of the Stale, which cannot he indirfereiil to him, ref|uires that he 
shall remain there until his own fate and that of his family shall he defmilivcly 
arranged. Kvery means ‘'hall he employe<l in order that the negotiation may be 
settled to his satisfaction. The honour of France is inlerestcrl in it, hut mean¬ 
while every j)ossihle i)recaiiti()n must he taken for the ])ersonal .security of Na]H)‘ 
Icon, and that he does not (piit the i)lace which has been teni[)orarily assigned 
to him. 

The President of the (.’ommission of (iovernment. 

(Signed) Till-: Duke ok Oikanto. 

The Minister of I Tar to General Seeker. 

Paris, 27/// Jane 1815. 

Sir —I have the honour to transmit to you the resolutions annexed, which the 
C'onimission of Covernmeiit charges you 1(» notify to tlur Emperor Naj)oleon ; 
observing to Ilis Majesty that cireiimstances are so im]>eriou.'> that it has become 
indispensable he: should de( i<le upon departing for the Kle of Aix. This resolu¬ 
tion, observes the (_(^mmission, ha-i hi:en t.aki-n as much tor the safety of his own 
person .as for the welfare of the Stale, which must .always he dear to him. 

If Ilis Majesty does nf)t come to .an e.arly decision upon the notification of 
these resolutions it is the intention of the Commission of Government that 
necessary measures should he taken to jneveiit the esc.a]n: of Jlis Majesty. 

1 repeat to you. Sir, that this resolution h.as been adopted for the welfare of 
the State, and for the ])ersonal security of the hmiperor, .and that the Com¬ 
mission of (Government considers its ]»roni])t execution as indisj^nsahle for the 
interest of Ilis M.ajesty and of his family. 

I have the honour t(j he, etc. [-—] 

This letter remained unsigned. The I’rince of Eckinuhl (Davoust), with the 
same nobleness of sentiment as clistinguished M.acdonahl in 1814, at the moment 
of despatching it, observed to lii.s .secretary, “ I wall never sign that letter; do 
you^ sign it—that will he sufficient.” 'j'he secretary, however, did not sign it 
(Memorial tome i. pp. 25-30). 
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General paid to the Emperor a degree of respect highly 
to his honour. Time now became pressing. The Em¬ 
peror, at the moment of departure, sent a message by 
General Becker himself to the Provisional Government, 
offering to march as a private citizen at the head of the 
troops. He promised to repulse Blucher, and afterwards to 
continue his route. Ui)on the refusal of the Provisional 
Government he quitted Malmaison on the 29th. Napoleon 
and part of his suite took the road to Rochefort. He slept 
at Rambouillet on the 29th of June, on the 30th at Tours, on 
the 1st of July he arrived at Niort, and on the 3cl reached 
Rochefort, on the western coast of PVance, with the intention 
of escaping to America ; but the whole western seaboard was 
so vigilantly watched by British men-of-war that, after various 
plans and devices, he was obliged to atjandon the attempt 
in despair. He was lodged at the house of the prefect, at 
the balconj' of which he occasionally showed himself to 
acknowledge the acclamations of the pc()])lc. 

JJuring his stay here a I^rench naval officer, command¬ 
ing a Danish merchant vessel, gcnerousl)' offered to some of 
Napoleon’s adherents to further his escape. He j)roposed 
to take Napoleon alone, and undertook to conceal his person 
.so effectually as to defy the most rigid scrutiny, and offered 
to sail immediately to the United States of America. He 
required no other compensation than a small sum to indem¬ 
nify the owners of his ship for the lo.ss this enterprise might 
occasion them. This was agreed to b)^ l^ertrand upon 
certain stipulations. 

On the evening of the 8th of July Napoleon reached 
Fouras, receiving ever\^whcre testimonies of attachment. 
He proceeded on board the Saalc, one of the two frigates 
appointed by the Provisional Government to convey him to 
the United States, and slept on board that night. Very 
early on the following morning he visited the fortifications 
of that place, and returned to the frigate for dinner. On the 
evening of the 9th of July he despatched Count Las Cases 
and the Duke of Rovago to the commander of the English 
squadron, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the pass¬ 
ports promised by the Provisional Government to enable 
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him to proceed to America had been received. A negative 
answer was returned ; it was at the same time signified that 
the Emperor would be attacked by the English squadron if 
lie attempted to sail under a flag of truce, and it was in¬ 
timated lliat every neutral vessel would be examined, and 
probably sent into an English port. Las Cases affirms that 
NapokxMi was recommended to proceed to England by 
Captain Maitland, who assured him that he would experience 
no ill-treatment thcrc.^ The English ship Bcllcrophon then 
anchored in the Ikiscjiie roads, within sight of the French 
vessels of war. The coast being, as we have stated, entirely 
blockaded by the linglish squadron, the Emperor was un¬ 
decided as to the course he should pursue. Neutral ve.ssels 
and chassc-manrs, manned by jxiung naval officers, were 
projiosed, and many other plans were devised. 

Napoleon disembarked on the I2th at the Isle of Aix 
with acclamations ringing on ever}’ side. Jle had quitted 

^ Napoleon's presence at l\(»clK;ft»rt excited such entiuisiasm amoni^ the 
jieople, the snilors, and sohliers, that the sluue uninterruptedly n'soundetl with 
ftliouts of “ Lon^ live the Kniperor •*’ and the>e shouts, repeated from mouth to 
moutli, could not hut teacli th(»se \Nho had flattered themselves with havinj; 
mastered the will of Napoleon, how easy it would be for him to shake ofl' Ins 
chains and laui;li at their vain prei'niitions. Faithful t(> liis determination, how¬ 
ever, lie- firmly ri'.dstiai the iin])uNe of circumstance''., and the continual solicitations 
ma<le him to pul himself at the head of the ])atriol.s and the army. “ It is too 
late," he con>tantly repeated ; “ the evil i> ikav without remedy ; it is no longer in 
my power to save the country. A civil war now would answer no end—would 
l.)e of no utility. To myself alone it might prove advantageous, l)y affording me 
the means of ])r()curing j^ersonally more favtuirable condiliims : but these I must 
jnirchase by the inevitable tlestiuction of tbe most generous and magnanimous 
spirit which I' rance juissesses ; and such a result insjiires im? with horror.’’ I'pto 
the 29th of June, the day when the F.mj)erf»r (juilted Malmaisori, no English 
vessel had been seen off the coast of Kucfiefort, and thijre is every reason lo 
believe that Napoleon, if dreumstanees bad allowed him to embark immediately 
after liis abdicatirm, wtadd have reached the Ibiitcd Slates willioul obstruction, 
liut -when he arrived at tlie sea-coast he found every outlet occupied by ihc 
English, and a])])eaied lu retain little hojn* of escaping. 

The Stli of July he went on board the J’renrh higale La Saak, wdiich had 
been ])rcf)arc‘d to receive liim. liis suite w’as embarked on board tbe Medusa, 
and the next day, tlje 9th, the two vessels anchored at the Isle of Aix. Napoleon, 
alw’ays the same, ordered the garrison under arms, examined the fortifications 
most minutely, and distributed praise or blame, as if he had still been sovereign 
master of the State. On the loth the wind, liitherto cemtrary, became fair; but 
an fhiglish fleet of eleven vessels was cruising within sight of the port, and it was 
im|)ossible to get to sea. On the nth the Emj)eroi, weary of this stale of 
anxiety, sent Comte de Las Cases, now' become liis secretary, to sound the dis¬ 
position of the English Admiral, to inquire whether lie w'as authorised to allow 
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the frigates because they refused to sail, owing either to the 
weakness of character of the commandant, or in consequence 
of his receiving fresh orders from the Provisional Government. 
Many persons thought that the enterprise might be under¬ 
taken with some probability of success ; the wind, however, 
remained constantly in the wrong quarter. 

Las Cases returned to the Bcllcroplum at four o’clock in 
the morning of the 14th, to inquire whether any reply had 
been received to the communication made by Napoleon. 
Captain Maitland stated that he expected to receive it every 
moment, and added that, if the Emperor would then em- 
brirk for England, he was authr)rizcd to convey him thither, 
lie added, moreover, that in his own opinion, and many other 
officers present concurred with him, he had no doubt 
Napoleon would be treated in ICngland with all possible 
attention and respect ; that in England neither the King 
nor Ministers exercised the same arbitrary power as on the 
Continent ; that the I'mgiish indeed possessed a generosity 

liini liberty to repiiir to ]oiL;lan«l oi i.) the I’niicl States. The A linir.il answered 
that lie had ii(» orders ; nevertheless he was kmiIv to reeeive Napoleon and 
convey him to lMi<;land, but that ii was not in his ])nwer to answer whether he 
would obtain peniiission lo remain there or to rejiair to America. Napoleon, 
not satisfied with this answer, caused twt) half-deeUed vessels to be tnirchased, 
with intention, uinler fiuour of nieht, to reach a Danish smack with which he 
had contrived to hold eonmunucation. 

This step ha\inLt failed, s«nne y«uin>; midshipmen, full of Courat^e .and devo¬ 
tion, proposed to liim lo I’o on board tlie two baripies, and swoie they would 
forfeit their lives if they did not convey him to New ^'o^k. Naj'oleon was not 
deterred by so loiie^ a vnyao^ in siu li slight \essels, but he knew that they could 
not avoid stoppiiu; on the coast-, of Spain and IknliiL^al to take in water and tiro- 
vision, ami he wouKl not expose himself ami jicojile to ihe dani;er of falliiii^ into 
the hands of the J'orliii^uese or .Spanianls. 

lieinj; informed that an American vessel was at the mouth of the Gironde, 
he sent oft Cieiieral l.alleiiiaml immediately to ascerlaiii the exisiiaiee of the 
ves.sel, and the sentiments of the cajitaiii. 'I’lie (ieiieral returned with all sjieed 
lo inform him that the captain would be happy ami proud to extricate him from 
the jier.seciition of his enemies; hut Napoleon, yieldiiii;, as it is said, to the 
advice of some persons about him, i;a\e up the idea of attempting this passasjc, 
and determined to throw' himself on llie ^enemsity of the I'liylisli. On the 14th 
he caused the Admiral to he informed that the next day he would repair on board 
his ves.sel. On the 15th, in the morninu^, he wvnt off in the brii; I 'and 
was received on hoard the luiltrophon with the In moms duo to liis rank and to 
his misfortune. General IJecker, who had orders not lo quit him, attended him. 
The moment they came alongside the Emperor said to him, “ Withdraw, General; 
I would not have it he believed ih.at a Erendiiuan is c'ome lo deliver me into the 
hands of my enemies.” On the i6lh the Bdlcrophou set sail for England 
{Fleury de Chahoulon). 
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of sentiment and a liberality of opinions superior even to those 
of the King. Las Cases replied that he would make Napoleon 
acquainted with Captain Maitland’s offer, and added, that he 
thought the Emperor would not hesitate to proceed to 
England, so as to be able to continue his voyage to the 
United States, lie described France, south of the Loire, to 
be in commotion, the hopes of the people resting on 
Napoleon as long as he was present; the propositions 
everywhere made to him, and at every moment; his decided 
resolution not to become the pretext of a civil war ; the 
generosity he had exhibited in abdicating, in order to render 
the conclusion of a peace more practicable ; and his settled 
determination to banish himself, in order to render that 
peace more prompt and more lasting. 

The messengers returned to their Master, who, after some 
doubt and hesitation, despatched Ccncral Gourgaud with the 
following well-known letter to the Prince Regent;— 

Rociiefor'J‘, \2ith July 1815. 

Royal IIkjhnlss -A victim to the factions which divide my country, 
and to the hostility of the greatest J^)wers of Kuropc, I have terminated 
my political career, and conic, like I'liemistocicb, to share the hospitality 
of the British people. I place myself under the protection of their laws, 
and I claim that from your Royal Highness as the most powerful, the 
most constant, and the most generous of my enemies. 

(Signed) Napoi.eon. 

About four r.M. Las Cases and Savary returned to 
the Bcllcrophon, where they had a long conversation with 
Captain Maitland, in the presence of Captains Sartorius and 
Gambier, who both declare that Maitland repeatedly warned 
Nai)olcon’s adherents not to entertain the remotest idea that 
he was enabled to offer any pledge wliatever to their Master 
beyond the simple assurance that he would convey him in 
safety to the luiglish coast, there to await the determination 
of the British (Government.’ 

Napoleon had begun to prepare for his embarkation 

^ On their second interview Captain M.aitland’s precise words to Las Cases were: 

“You will recollect that I am not authorized to stij)ulate as to the reception 
of Bonaparte in England, but that he must consider himself as entirely at the 
disposal of Ilis Royal Highness the Brince Regent.” 

See the Croker Correspondence, vol. ii. pp. 238-241, for the orders given to 
the navy. 
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before daylight on the 15th. It was time that he did so, 
for a messenger charged with orders to arrest him had 
already arrived at Rochefort from the new Government.’ 
The execution of this order was delayed by General Becker 
for a few hours in order to allow Napoleon sufficient time to 
escape. At daybreak he quitted the Epervier, and was 
enthusiastically cheered by the shiji’s company so long as 
the boat was within hearing. Soon after six he was received 
on board the Bdlcropkou with respectful silc^nce, but with¬ 
out those honours generally paid to persons of high rank. 
Bonaparte was dressed in the uniform of the chasseurs a 
cheval of the Imperial Guard, and wore the (jirand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour. 

On entering the vessel he took off his hat, and address¬ 
ing Captain Maitland, said, '‘I am come to throw myself on 
the protection of the laws of England.” Napoleon’s manner 
was well calculated to make a favourable impression on 
those with whom he conversed. He requested to be intro¬ 
duced to the officers of the ship, and put various questions 
to each. He then Avent round the ship, although he was 
informed that the men were cleaning and scouring, and 
remarked upon an\-thing whicli struck him as differing from 
what he had seen on h'rench vessels. The clean appearance 
of the men surprised him. “ He then observed,” says 
Captain Maitland, to whose interesting narrative we refer, I 
can see no sufficient reason why your sln'iis should beat the 
French ones with so much ease. The finest men-of-war in your 
service are French ; a b'rcnch ship is heavier in every respect 
than one of yours ; she carries more guns, and those guns 
arc of a larger calibre, and she has a great many more men.’” 
His inquiries, which were minute, proved that he had directed 
much attention to the I'Vcnch navy. 

On the first morning Napoleon took breakfast in the 
English fashion, but observing that his distinguished prisoner 
did not eat much. Captain Maitland gave directions that for 
the future a hot breakfast should be served up after the 
French manner. The Superb^ the Admiral’s ship, which had 

^ Thiers (tome xx. p. 534) says these orders had been intentionally delayed by 
Fouche. See also the Croker Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 236. 
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been seen in the morning, was now approaching. Im¬ 
mediately on her anchoring Captain Maitland went on 
board to give an account of all that had happened, and 
received the Admiral’s approbation of what he had done. 
In the afternoon Admiral Sir Henry Hotham was intro¬ 
duced to Napoleon, and invited by him to dinner. This 
was arranged, in order to make it more agreeable to him, by 
Bonaparte’s inaitrc dltdlcL On dinner being announced 
Napoleon led the way, and seated himself in the centre at 
one side of the table, desiring Sir Henry Hotham to take 
the seat on his right, and Madame Bertrand that on his left 
hand. On this day Caj)tain Maitland took his scat at the 
end of the table, but on the following day, by Napoleon’s 
request, he placed himself on his right hand, whilst General 
Bertrand took the tojD. Two of the ship’s officers dined with 
tlie limperor (lail}^ by cxj)rcss invitation. The conversation 
of Napoleon was animated. He made many inquiries as to 
the family and connections of Captain Maitland, and in al¬ 
luding to Lord Lauderdale, who was sent as ambassador to 
Baris during the administration of Mr. ]"ox, paid that 
nobleman some compliments and said of the then Premier, 
“ Had Mr. Fox lived it never would have come to this ; but 
his death put an end to all hopes of peace.” 

On one occasion he ordered his cam])-bed to be displayed 
for the inspection of the Bhiglish officers. In two small 
leather packages were comprised the couch of the once 
mighty ruler of the Continent. The steel bedstead which, 
when folded up, was only two feet long, and eighteen inches 
wide, occupied one case, while the other contained the mat¬ 
tress and curtains. The whole was so contrived as to be 
ready for use in three minutes. 

Napoleon spoke in terms of high praise of the marines 
on duty in the Ikllcrophon^ and on going through their 
ranks exclaimed to J 5 crtrand, “ How much might be done 
with a hundred thousand such .soldiers as these !” In putting 
them through their excrci.se he drew a contrast between the 
charge of the bayonet as made by the English and the 
BVench, and observed that the Engli.sh method of fixing the 
bayonet was faulty, as it might easily be twisted off when in 
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close action. In visiting Admiral Hotham's flag-ship, the 
Superby he manifested the same active curiosity as in former 
instances, and made the same minute inquiries into every¬ 
thing by which he was surrounded. During breakfast one 
of Napoleon s suite. Colonel Tlanat, was much affected, and 
even wept, on witnessing the humiliation of his Master. 

On the return of I^onaparte from the Superb to the 
BcUerophon the latter ship was got under weigh and made 
sail for England. When j)assing within a cable’s length of 
the Superb Napoleon inquired of Captain Maitland if lie 
thought that distance was sufficient for action. The reply 
of the English officer was characteristic ; he told the 
Emperor that half the distance, or even less, would suit 
much better. Speaking of Sir Sidney Smith, Bonaparte 
repeated the anecdote connected with his quarrel at St. Jean 
d’Acre with that officer, which has already been related in 
one of the notes earlier in these volumes. Batting Captain 
Maitland on the shoulder, he observed, that had it not been 
for the hhiglish navy he would have been Em]:)eror of the 
East, but that wherever he went he was sure to find linglish 
ships in the way. 

The BcUerophon, with Bonaparte on board, sighted 
the coast of England on Sunday, the 23d of July 1815, 
and at daybreak on tlie 24th the vessel approached Dart¬ 
mouth. No sooner liad the ship anchored than an order 
from Lord Keith was delivered to Captain Maitland, from 
which the following is an extract:— 

Extract of an Onfer from Adnih\il Viscount Keith, G.C.B., addressed 

to Captain Maitland, of H.M..S. Bcllcrophonf dated Ville de 

Hufnoaise, 2 yiJuly 1815. 

Captain Sartorius, of His Majesty’s shij) Slaney, delivered to me last 
night, at eleven o’clock, your despatch of the 14th instant, accpiainting me 
that Bonaparte had proposed to embark on board the shi[) you command, 
and that you had acceded thereto, with the intention of proceeding to 
Torbay, there to wait for further orders. I lost no time in forwarding 
your letter by Captain Sartorius to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, in order that their Lordships might, through him, be acquainted 
with every circumstance that had occurred on an occasion of so much 
importance; and you may expect orders from their Lordships for your 
further guidance. You are to remain in Torbay until you receive such 
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orders ; and in the meantime, in addition to the directions already in 
your possession, you arc most positively ordered to prevent every person 
whatever from coming on board the ship you command, except the 
officers and men who comijose her crew ; nor is any person whatever, 
whether in His Majesty’s service or not, who does not belong to the ship, 
to be suffered to come on l)oard, either for the purpose of visiting the 
officers, or on any pretence whatever, without express permission either 
from the Lords Commissioners of tlic Admiralty or from me. As I 
understand from Captain Sartorius that (Jeneral (lourgaud refused to 
deliver the letter with which he was charged for the Prince Regent to 
any person except His Royal J 1 ighness, you arc to take him out of the 
Slancy into the ship )ou command, until you receive directions from the 
Admiralty on the subject, and order that ship back to Plymouth Sound, 
when Captain Sartorius returns from London. 

It was stated about this time, in some of the English news¬ 
papers, tliat St. Helena would be the i)Iace of exile of the 
ex-Emi)eror, tlie bare rc])ort of which evidently caused great 
pain to Napoleon and his suite. (iencral Gourgaud was 
obliged to return to the Bellcropium^ not having been suffered 
to go on shore to deliver the letter from Bonaparte to the 
Prince Regent with which he had been entrusted. The ship 
which bore the modern Alexander soon became a natural 
object of attraction to the whole neighbourhood, and was 
constantly surrounded by crowds of boats. Napoleon 
frequently showed himself to the people from shore with a 
view of gratifying their curiosity. On the 25th of July the 
number of guard-boats which surrounded the vessel was 
greatly increased, and the alarm of the captives became 
greater as the report was strengthened as to the intention of 
conveying Bonaparte to St. Helena. 

In conversation with Captain Maitland, Napoleon, who 
seemed to be aware that the English fishermen united the 
occupation of smugglers to their usual trade, stated that 
many of them had been bribed by him, and had a.ssisted in 
the escape of h'rcnch prisoners of war. They had even 
proposed to deliver Louis XVIII. into his power, but as 
they would not answer for the safety of his life, Napoleon 
refused the offer. Upon the arrival of despatches from 
London the Belleroplioii got under weigh for Plymouth 
Sound on the 26th of July. This movement tended still 
further to disconcert the ex-Emperor and his followers. In 
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passing the breakwater Bonaparte could not withhold his ad¬ 
miration of that work, which he considered highly honourable 
to the public spirit of the nation, and, alluding to his own 
improvements at Cherbourg, cxi:)rcsscd his apprehensions 
that they would now be suffered to fall into decay. 

Captain Maitland was directed by Lord Keith to observe 
the utmost vigilance to prevent the escape of his prisoners, 
and with this view no boat was permitted to approach the 
Bdlcrophon ; the Lijfcy and Eurotas were ordered to take up 
an anchorage on each side of the ship, and further pre¬ 
cautions were adopted at night. 

On the 27th of July Captain Maitland proceeded to 
Lord Keith, taking with him Bonaparte’s original letter to 
the Prince Regent, which, as General Gourgaud had not 
been permitted to deliver it jK-rsonally, Napoleon now desired 
to be transmitted through the hands of the Admiral. As 
Lord Keith had now received instructions from his Govern¬ 
ment as to the manner in which Napoleon was to be treated, 
he lost no time in paying his respects to the fallen chief 

On the 31st of July the anxiously-cxi)ected order of the 
English Government arrived. In this document, wherein the 
cx-Em])eror was styled “General IL^naparte,’’ it was notified 
that he was to be exiled to St. Helena, the place of all 
others most dreaded by him and his dev^oted adherents. It 
was, moreover, specified that he might be allowed to take 
with him three officers, and his surgeon, and twelve servants.^ 

^ Tlic following; poist)ns went willi N.'iiiolcon to St. Helena :—(rener.al Count 
Bertrand (tlie (Iraiid Marshal), with his wife and three children; Ceneral Count 
Montholon, witli his wife and one child; Ceneral (joiiri^aiid ; Count I.as C'ases 
and his son Kinmaiuiel ; Maiehand, the Km])ert)r's liead valet, and the follow¬ 
ing servants—Saint-Denis, chief chasseur; Novarre or Ni)Verraz, ch.asseur ; Santini 
(a Corsican), usher ; Archainhaiid senior, a//(///e/rr (i)utrider) ; Archainhaud jnnit)r, 
(ditto) ; (\)rsor, clerk of the kitchen ; (lentili (fnun Klha), a footman; Cipriani (a 
Corsican), maitre iVhotels who died at St. Helena in iSiS ; 1 ‘eyron, or 1 ‘ierron, 
hutler ; Lepage, cook; Rousse.au, .steward; Josephine; and Rern.ird .and wife, 
servants to (.lount Bertrand. Captain I’iontowski, a Bole, a volunteer, arrived 
30th December 1S15; (.)’Meara, a .surgeon in the Lnglisli navy, agreed to accom¬ 
pany Napoleon from the Bellnophon; he was sent away from St. Helena by 
order of the Government 25th July 181S. Doctor Antommarchi, with the Abbes 
Buonavita (Bonavista) and Vignali, wath a cook, Chandelier or Chandcll, and a 
valet, sent by Cardinal h'esch, arrived iStli September 1S20. 'I’he Abbe 
Buonavita returned to Europe, leaving St. Helena on the 17th of March 1821. 
General Gourgaud, in 1818, returned to Europe ill, and not getting on with the 
other officers. Captain Piontowski, with Rousseau, Santini, and the younger 
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To his own selection was conceded the choice of these 
followers, with the exclusion, however, of Savary and 
Lallemand, who were on no account to be permitted any 
further to share his fortunes. This prohibition gave consider¬ 
able alarm to those individuals, who became excessively 
anxious as to their future disposal, and declared that to 
deliver them up to the vengeance of the llourbons would be 
a violation of fjxith and honour. 

Na])o]con himself complained bitterly on the subject of 
his destination, and said, “ The idea of it is horrible to me. 
To be placed for life on an island within the tropics, at an 
immense distance from any land, cut off from all communica¬ 
tion with the world, and cvcr}'thing that I hold dear in it! 
— ri'st J^is tjar hr argr dc fer dc Tanicrlan. I would prefer 
being delivered uj) to the Ikuirbons. Among other insults,” 
said he,—“ but that is a mere bagatelle, a very secondary 
consideration—they style me ‘General !’ The)' can have no 
right to call me General ; they may as w ell call me ‘ Arch¬ 
bishop,” for I w'as Head of the Church as well as of the Army. 
If they do not acknowkidge me as Tmperor they ought as 
First Consul ; they have sent ambassadors to me as such ; 
and your King, in his letters, styled me ‘ Brother/ Had 
they confined me in the Tower of London, or one of the 
fortresses in hhigland ('though not w hat I had hoped from 
the generosity of the luiglisli people), I should not have so 
much cause of complaint; but to banisli me to an island 
within the tropics ! They might as well have signed my 
death-w^arrant at once, for it is impossible a man of my habit 
of body can live long in such a clijnate.”* 

Having so expressed himself, he w'rote a second letter to 
the Prince Regent, wdiich was forwarded through Lord Keith. 
It was the opinion of Generals Montholon and Gourgaud 
that Bonaparte would sooner kill himself than go to St. 
Helena. This idea arose from his ha\’ing been heard em- 

Archambaiu], were sent .away l)y Sir Hudson Lowe in Octol)eri8i6; Las Cases and 
his son were sent away by Sir Hudson Lowe on the 29th of December 1816, 
and Madame Monlholuii returned to Kurope in 1819. Of these persons, Generals 
Bertrand and Gourgaud, the younger Las C.nses, Marchand, the young Bertrand, 
Saint-Denis, Novarre, Peyron, and Archambaud returned to St. Helena in 1840 
to escort the body of Napoleon to France. ^ Captain Maitland’s Narrative. 
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phaticcilly to exclaim, “I will not go to St. Helena!” The 
generals, indeed, declared that were he to give hi.s own con¬ 
sent to be so exiled they would themselves prevent him. 
In consequence of this threat Captain Maitland was in¬ 
structed by Lord Keith to tell those gentlemen that as the 
English law awarded death to murderers, the crime they 
meditated would inevitahl}' conduct them to the gallows. 

hLarly on the morning of the 4th f)f August the Bcllcro- 
phon was ordered to be ready at a mr)inent’s notice for sea. 
The reason of this was traced to a circumstance which is 
conspicuous among tlie many remarkable incidents by which 
Bonaj)arte’s arrival near the Ihiglish coast was characterised. 
A riiiiKJur reached Lord Keith that Jiahcas corpus been 
procured with a view of delivering Kapoleon from the custody 
he was then in. This, hcnv'cver, turned out to be a subpa'un for 
Bonaj)arte as a witness at a trial in the Court (T King’s 
Bench ; and, indeed, a person attempted to get on board the 
BcUcrophou to serve the document; but he was foiled in his 
intention ; though, had he succeeded, the subpaiia would, in 
the situation wherein the e.x-Emperor then stood, have been 
without avail. 

On the 5th Ca])tain Maitland, having been summoned to 
the flag-.shij; of Lord Keith, acquainted General Bertrand that 
he would convey to the Admiral anv thing which Bonaparte 
(who had expressed an urgxnit wisli to sec his lordship) might 
desire to say to him. Bertrand retjuested the captain to 
delay his departure until a document, then in preparation, 
should be completed ; and at length brought from XaiX)leon s 
cabin a paper, of which tlie following is a translation :— 

PROTEST OF ms MAJESTY THE L.-YTE EMPEROR 
OF THE FRENCH, Ere. 

31 btrebp jOfOlCmnlp protfot, before ('lod and man, aj;ainst tlie injustice 
offered me, and the violation of my most sacred ri'Mus, in foivibh disposin.i^ 
of my person and my liberty. I came freely on board the FcIIcriphon; 
I urn not a prisoner ; 1 am the guest of England. 1 was indt'ed instigated 
to come on board by the captain, who told me that he had been directed 
by his Government to receive me and my suite, and conduct me to 
England, if agreeable to my wishes. 1 j)re.sented m\ self in good faith, 
with the view of claiming the i)rotection of the English laws. As soon as 
VOL. Ill. 92 
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I had reached the deck of the BcUcrophon^ I considered myself in the 
home and on the hearth of the British people. 

If it was the intention of the Government, in giving orders to the 
captain of the Bcllcrophon to receive me and my suite, merely to entrap 
me, it has forfeited its honour and sullied its dag. 

If this act be consummated, it will be useless for the English to talk to 
Europe of their integrity, their laws, and their liberty. British good faith 
will have been lost in the hospitality of the Bcllcrophon. 

1 appeal to history ;—it will say that an enemy, who made war for 
twenty )'cars upon the English people, came voluntarily in his mis¬ 
fortunes to seek an asylum under their laws. What more striking proof 
could he give of his esteem and his confitlence? But what return did 
England make for so magnanimous an act? 'rhey pretended to hold out 
a friendly hand to this enemy, and when he deli venal himself up in good 
faith, they sacrificed him. (Signed) NAri)LK()N. 

On board the Bcllcrophon^ 

^ih Aj/ii'i/sl I Si 5. 

Ca])lain Maitland denied that any snare was laid for 
Bonaparte, cither by himself or the J'mglish Government, 
and slated that the jirccautions for preventing tlic escape of 
Napoleon from Rochefort were .so well ordered tliat it was 
impossible to evade them ; and lliat tlic fugitive was com¬ 
pelled to surrender himself to the ICngiish ship. 

On the 7th of August Jkmaparte, with the suite he had 
selected, was transferred from the llcUeropliou to the North¬ 
umberland. Lord Keith’s barge was prejiared for hi.s con¬ 
veyance to the latter vessel, and his lordship was pre.sent on 
the occa.sion. A captain’s guard was turned out, and as 
Napoleon left the rnl/erophon the marines presented arms, 
and the drum was beaten as usual in saluting a general officer. 
When he arrived on board the Norlhumbcrland the sejuadron 
got under weigh, and Napolemi sailed for the place of his 
final exile and grave.' 

* Eor llic coiiiinuntifjii of Xaj)olcoir^ vuyage see Chajitcr XX\’. 
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My clqinrlurc fnmi llainlmri^--The Kin;^ at St. Deiii-^ — Tfairlu’ 

Minister of tlie I’oliee —I )clay of iljc KinLf> nitrnncf into I'ai is -ITfLCt of that 
delay—I''oiiclie's noininalion due 1«) tlie I>iike of Welliiiipoii—Iinjjossihilitv 
of icsuiniiit^ my post - I tniehrs lau^iiai;e with iV'-pect In the I!r)urhoiis--Hi> 
famous po^lseripi — Cliaraeter of fouche — Discussion respecting the two 
cockades—ManifeMatinUs (*( pu!>lie joy rejuesscd hy J^'niicln' -(.'unipvisition 
of the ru’W Mini'stiy--l\iii'I aitcntinn of Uluelier—The Kn^li"!! at St, ('loud 
— liluclier in Napoleon's cahint't — M\ prisoner l)econie my pr»tector- 
IJliicdier an<] tlie innkeepers do^--My «lau:;hier’.s inarriaj^e contract—Kii^id 
eli(juette —My ap]>oinlinent to the I'lesidentsliip of t!ie k'.lectoral ColIeLje of 
the Yonne--My interview willi lomche - My audience of the Kinj^j—Ili.s 
Majesty made ac(|uainled widi my o*nveisaiion with houche—Tlie I.)uke of 
C')tranto’s disgrace- (.’arnoi deceived Iw* lioiiajiarte - My election ns tlejuity 
My colleai^ue, M. Raudot- My return to Paris-Ki--ret eaii.sed hy the 
sacrifice of Ney -Nohle conduct of Macdttnald—A drive with Ka)->p in the 
iSois de Poulo^ne Raj»p's interview with Ilona]>art'e in 1S15 —The Duo ile 
lierri and Rapp—My immination to the oltice of Minister of State—My name 
inscribed by the haml of l.uuis X \T 11.--Conclusion. 

Tiik fulfilment (T my j^n'diction was now at hand, fur the 
result of the battle of Waterloo enabled Louis XVIII. to 
return to his dominions. As soon as 1 heard of the King’s 
departure fi\)m Ghent I quitted 1 lambiirg, and travelled with 
all possible haste in the hope of reaching Paris in time to 
witness his Majesty’s entrance. 1 arrived at St. Denis oii 
the 7th of July, and, notwithstanding the intrigues that were 
set on foot, I found an immense number of jK'rsons assembled 
to meet the King. Indeed, the place was so crowded tliat it 
was with the greatest difficulty I could procure even a little 
garret for my lodging. 

Having resumed my uniform of a captain of tlie National 
fjuard, I proceeded immediately to the King’s palace. The 
sa/on was filled with ladies and gentlemen who had come to 
congratulate the King on his return. At St. Denis I found 
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my family, who, not facing aware that I had left Hamburg, 
were much surprised to see me. 

They informed me that the Parisians were all impatient 
for the return of the King—a fact of which I could judge by 
the opposition manifested to the free expression of public 
feeling. Paris having been declared in a state of blockade, 
the gates were closed, and no one was permitted to leave the 
capital, i)articularly by the Parriere dc la Chapcllc. It is 
true that special permission might be obtained, and with toler¬ 
able case, by those who wished to leave the city ; but the 
forms to be observed for obtaining the permission deterred 
the mass of the peo])Ic from proceeding to St. Denis, 
which, indeed, was the sole object of the regulation. As it 
had been resolved to force Jn)iichc and the tri-colourcd cock¬ 
ade upon the King, it was cleenu'd necessary to keep away 
from his Majesty all who might persuade him to resist the 
proposed measures. Madame dc Poiirricnnc told me that 
on her arrival at St. Denis .she calk'd uj)on M. Hue and 
M. Lefeb\'rc, the King’s j^liysician, who both acquainted 
her with those fatal resolutions. I'hosc gentlemen, however, 
assured her that the King would resolutel)' hold out against 
the tri-coloured cockade, but the nomination of the ill-omened 
man appeared inevitable. 

Fouche Minister of the Police ! If, like Don Juan, I had 
seen a statue move, 1 could not have been more confounded 
than when I heard this news. I could not credit it until it 
was repeated to me by different persons. How, indeed, 
could 1 think that at the moment of a reaction the King 
should have entrusted the most important ministerial depart¬ 
ment to a man to whose arrest he hatl a hundred days 
before attached so much consequence? to a man, moreover, 
whom Bonaparte had appointed, at Lyc>ns, to fill the same 
office ! This was inconceivable ! Thus, in less than twenty- 
four hours, the same man had been entrusted to execute 
measures the most opposite, and to serve interests the most 
contradictory, lie was one day the minister of usurpation, 
and the next the minister of legitimacy ! How can I express 
what I felt when lurnche took the oath of fidelity to Louis 
XVIH.—when I saw the King clasp in his hands the hands 
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of Fouchc ! I was standing near M. dc Chateaubriand, whose 
feelings must have been similar to mine, to judge from a 
passage in his admirable work, La Monarchic scion la Charte. 
“ About nine in the evening/’ he says, I was in one of the 
royal antechambers. All at once the door opened, and I 
saw the President of the Council enter leaning on the arm 
of the new minister. Oh, L(iuis-le-Desirc ! Oh, my un¬ 
fortunate master! you have proved that there is no sacrifice 
which your people may not expect from your i)atcrnal heart!” 

Fouche was resolved to have his restoration as well as M. 
de Talleyrand, who had had his the year before ; he therefore 
contrived to retard the King’s entry into lean's for four days. 
The prudent members of the Chamber of I’cers, who had 
taken no part in the King’s Government in 1S14, were the 
first to declare that it was for the interest of JM'ance to 
hasten his Majest\’’s entrance into Paris, in order to ])revcnt 
foreigners from exercising a sort of right of conquest in a 
city which was a prey to civil dissension and party influence. 
Blucher informed me that the way in which I’\)uche contrived 
to delay the King’s return greatly contributed to the preten¬ 
sions of the foreigners who, he confessed, were very well 
pleased to see the population of Paris divided in opinion, and 
to hear the alarming cries raised b)' the confederates of the 
faubourgs when the King was already at St. Denis. 

1 know for a fact that Louis Will, wished to have no¬ 
thing to do with lu)uche, and indignantly refused to appoint 
him when he was first proposed. But he had so nobly served 
Bonaparte during the Hundred Days that it w as necessary he 
should be rewarded. P'oiiche, besides, had gained the support 
of a powerful part)^ among the emigrants of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, and he possessed the art of rendering himself 
indispensable. I have heard many honest men sa)" ver}' 
seriously that to him was due the tranquillit}' of Paris. 
Moreover, Wellington was the person by whose influence in 
particular luuiche was made one of the counsellors of the 
King. After all the benefits which foreigners had conferred 
upon us Fouche was indeed an acceptable present to France 
and to the King 

^ Beugnot (vol, ii, p. 274) says that while the King was at St. Denis, before 
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I was not ignorant of the Duke of Wellington's influence 
upon the affairs of the second Restoration, but for a long 
time I refused to believe that his influence should have out¬ 
weighed all the serious considerations opposed to such a 
perfect anomaly as appointing Fouchc the Minister of a 
Bourbon. But I was deceived. France and the King owed 
to him Fouche’s introduction into the Council, and 1 had to 
thank him for the impossibility of resuming a situation which 
I had relinquished for the purpo.se of following the King into 
ilelgium. Could I be Prefect of Police under a Minister 
whom a short time before T had received orders to arrest, 
but who eluded iny agents? That was impossible. The 
King could not offer me the place of Prefect under Fouche, 
and if he had I could not have accepted it. I was therefore 
right in not relying on the assurances which had been given 
me ; but I confess that if I had been told to guess the cau.se 
why they could not be rcalj.scd J never should have thought 
that cause would have been the appointment of I^ouche as a 
Minister of the King of PVance. At first, therefore, I was of 
cour.se quite forgotten, as is the custom of courts when a 
faithful subject refrains from taking part in the intrigues of 
the moment. 

entering I’aris, Tallcyrnn«l, the Duke of Wellingl<}n, and J’nuche met at Toissy. 

“ J never understood uhy the Duke of Wellington was so zealous in his support of 
the J)iic d'Olnnto. It is true thnt he was reniarkahly distrustful of the realfeelings 
of France, and peihn])s he had allowed hiniselt to he jiersuaded that Fouche alone 
was master of the situation.” In Majch 1S14 either Melternich, or some of the 
Ministers uf the Allies in his i)rcseiice, had asked A'itrolles, “Could your Prince 
(Comted’Artois) attarli himself to Fouche?”— “ J’'(.)UchtV’ answered I (Vitrolleii) in a 
murmur; “that is rather strong, hut still, if he were necessary.” This applied to 
the Comte d’Artois, hut .shows that the Royalists did not look on Fouche as an im- 
pos.sih]e choice [I'itro/hs, tome i. p. 14S). l.(»ui-. XVTTI. .seems to have really 

felt deeply having to ajijioint Fouche a.s Mini.ster. Ilcugnot (vol. ii. j). 278) says he 
“presented the ordinance for the aj)j)oinlment (»f the Duke of Otranto (Fouchc) ! 
The King glanced at the jiaju’r and let it fall on the desk ; the pen .slipped from 
hi.s hand, the hlood ru.shed into his face, his eyes hecame sorrowful, and he fell 
hack as if struck by some fatal thought. A sorrow'ful silence had .suddenly 
interrupted a conversation that was quite easy and pleasant. This .silence la.stcd some 
minutes, after which the King said, with a dee[) sigh, ‘Come, it must be done.’ 
He picked uj) his pen, .sto])ped again before writing the letters, and uttered these 
words, ‘Oh, my unhap])y brother ! If you see me, yon have forgiven me.’ He 
signed at last, but in a painful and agitated manner, great tears falling from his 
eyes and moistening the paj)cr.” 'riiis feeling could hardly have been feigned, 
though it has been believed by some that Louis XVIII. had greater wrongs to 
his brother to complain of than the appointment of one of the regicides as Minister. 
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I have already frequently stated my opinion of the pre¬ 
tended talent of Fouche ; but admitting his talent to have 
been as great as was supposed, that would have been an 
additional reason for not entrusting the general police of the 
kingdom to him. His principles and conduct were already 
sufficiently known. No one could be ignorant of the lan¬ 
guage he held respecting the Bourbons, and in which he 
indulged as freely after he became the Minister of Louis 
XVIII. as when he was the Minister of Ikmaparte. It was 
universally known that in his conversation the Bourbons 
were the j:)erpetual butt for his sarcasms, that he never men¬ 
tioned them but in terms of disj)aragemcnt, and that he 
represented them as unworthy of governing France. Every¬ 
body must have been aware that Fouche, in his heart, favoured 
a Republic, where the part of President might have been 
a.ssigned to him. Could an}' one liavc forgotten the famous 
postscript he subjoined to a letter he wrote from Lyons to 
his worthy friend R()bcs])ierre : “ To ccichj-otc i/ic fete of the 
Republic suitably, I have ordered 250 persons to be shori 
And to this man, the most furious enemy of the restoration 
of the monarch}', was consigned the task of consolidating it 
for the second time ! But it would rec|uirc another Claudian 
to describe this new Rufinus ! 

I'ouche never regarded a benefit in any other light than 
as the means of injuring his benefactor. The King, deceived, 
like many other persons, by the rc]:)utation which Fouche’s 
partisans had conjured up for him, was certainly not aware 
that Fouche had always discharged the functions of Minister 
in his own interest, and never for the interest of the Govern¬ 
ment which had the weakness to entrust him with a power 
always dangerous in his hands. I'ouche had opinions, but 
he belonged to no party, and In’s jx)litical success is explained 
by the readiness with which he always served the party he 
knew must triumph, and A\hich he himself overthrew in its 
turn. He maintained himself in favour from the da}\s of 
blood and terror until the happy time of the second Restora¬ 
tion only by abandoning and sacrificing tho.se who were 
attached to him ; and it might be .said that his ruling passion 
was the desire of continual change. No man was ever 
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characterised by greater levity or inconstancy of mind. In 
all things he looked only to himself, and to this egotism he 
sacrificed both subjects and Governments. Such were the 
secret causes of the sway exercised by Fouche during the 
Convention, tlie Directory, the Empire, the Usurpation, and 
after the second return of the Ikjurbons. He liclpcd to found 
and to destroy every one of those successive Governments. 
Fouche’s cliaractcr is perfect!}^ unique. I know no other man 
wdio, loaded witli honours, and almost escaping disgrace, has 
passed through so many eventful periods, and taken part in 
so many convulsions and revolutions. 

On the 7th of July tlie King was told that Fouche alone 
could smooth the w'ay for his entrance into Fan’s, that he 
alone could unlock the gates of the capital, and that he alone 
had power to control public o])inion. The reception given 
to the King on the follow’ing day afforded an opportunity of 
judging of the truth of these assertions. The King’s presence 
\vas the signal for a feeling of concord, which was manifested 
in a very decided way. 1 saw upon the boulevards, and 
often in company with each other, persons, some of whom 
had resumed the white cockade, while others still retained 
the national colours, and harmony w^as not in the least 
disturbed by these different badges. 

Having returned to private life solely on account of 
Fouche’s presence in the Ministry, 1 yielded to that con¬ 
solation which is ahvays left to the discontented. 1 w’^atched 
the extravagance and inconsistency that w’cre passing around 
me, and the new follies which were every day committed ; 
and it must be confessed that a rich and varied picture 
presented itself to my observation. 'I'lie King did not bring 
back M. de JJlacas. His Majesty had yielded to j)rudcnt 
advice, and on arriving at Mons .sent the unlucky Minister 
as his ambassador to Naples. Vengeance w'as talked of, and 
there w^ere some persons inconsiderate enough to wash that 
advantage should be taken of the ])resence of the foreigners 
in order to make w’hat they termed “ an end of the Revolu¬ 
tion,” as if there Avxre any other means of effecting that 
object than frankly adopting whatever good the Revolution 
had produced. The foreigners observed wn’th satisfaction the 
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disposition of these shallow persons, which they thought 
might be turned to their own advantage. The truth is, that 
on the second Restoration our pretended allies proved them¬ 
selves our enemies. 

Rut for them, but for their bad conduct, their insatiable 
exactions, but for the humiliation that was felt at seeing 
foreign c.innon planted in the streets of Paris, and beneath 
the very windows of the J’alace, the da)'s which followed the 
8 th of July might have been considered by the ]\oyal I^^amily 
as the season of a festival. F.very da)* peoj^le thronged to 
the garden of the Tuileries, and exi)resscd thicir joy b}' 
singing and dancing under the King’s windows. This 
ebullition of feeling might ])erhai)s be thought absurd, but it 
at least bore evidence of the pleasure caused In^ the return 
of the Bourbons. 

This manifestation of joy by numbers of persons of both 
sexes, most of them belonging to the better classes of society, 
di.spleascd I'ouche, and he detennined to jnit a stoj) to it. 
Wretches were hired to mingle with the enmd and sprinkle 
corrosive liquids on the dresses of the females : some of 
them were even instructed to commit acts of indecency, so 
that all rcsjK'ctable persons were driven from the gardens 
through the fear of being injured or insulted. As it was 
wished to create disturbance under the very eyes of the 
King, and to make him doubt the reality of the sentiments 
so openly expressed in his favour, the agents of the Police 
mingled the cry of “Vive ri^mpereur!” with that of “Vive 
Ic Roi !” and it happened oftener than once that the most 
respectable persons were arrested and charged b\’ lT)Uche’s 
infamous agents with having uttered seditious cries. A 
friend of mine, whose Ro}'alist o])inions were well known, 
and whose father had been massacred during the Revolution, 
told me that while walking with two ladies he heard some 
individuals near him crying out “ \"ive rhanpercur !” This 
created a great disturbance. The sentinel advanced to the 
spot, and those very individuals themselves had the audacity 
to charge my friend with being guilty of uttering the 
offensive cry. In vain the b}\standcrs asserted the falsehood 
of the accusation ; he was seized and dragged to the guard- 
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house, and after being detained for some hours he was 
liberated on the application of his friends. By dint of such 
wretched manceuvres Fouche triumi^hed. He contrived to 
make it be believed that he was the only person capable of 
preventing the disorders of which he himself was the sole 
author, lie got the Police of the Tuileries under his control. 
The singing and dancing ceased, and the Palace was the 
abode of dulncss. 

While the King was at St. Denis he restored to General 
Dessoles the command of the National Guard. The General 
ordered the barriers to be immediately thrown open. On 
the day of his arrival in Paris the King determined, as 
a principle, that the throne .should be surrounded by a 
Ih ivy Council, the members of which were to be the princes 
and persons whom his Majesty might apj^oint at a future 
])criod. The King then named his new Ministry, which was 
thus composed :— 

Prince Talleyrand, pec'i* of PVance, President of the Council 
of Ministers, and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Baron Louis, Minister of f'inance. 

'J'he Duke of Otranto, Minister of the Ik^lice. 

Baron Pasquier,]\Iinister of Justice, and Keeper of the Seals. 

Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr, War Minister. 

Comte de Jaucourt, peer of France, Minister of the 
Marine. 

The Due de Richelieu,^ peer of iM'ance, Minister of the 
King’s Household, 

The portfcjlio of the Minister of the Interior, which was 

* Some lime .nflcr it was thonj^ht jir(»j)er lo suppress the office of Minister of 
the Kinj^'s Ilouseholil, and tv) suh.stitule in its sliad the office of Intendaiit-Ciene- 
ral — an ananLuaneiit wliieli J thoiii;ht better ealciilaled for a (.'onstitutional 
CjovernnKMit, M. de Uit lielieirs siiecessf)i in this office was the (’onUc de Pra<lel, 
a man of great ability. 'J’he office of Minister of the King’s Household was again 
resloreil in favoui of my old friend Lauriston, wdiose elevation did not alter his 
sentiments tow'ards his old comrades. After Ids death the office underwent 
another metamorjihosis, and received again the title of Intendant-GeneraJ, and 
was filled by M. de la Jlouillerie, one of those men whom Tlonaparte, during the 
Consulate and afterw’ards, esteemed for liis talents and probity. I recollect often 
having heard him say, speaking of M. de la llouillerie, “ He is the man to 
manage money matters. There is no need to revise his nerounts.” IJonaparte 
sent for him from Tails to the canij) at llonlogne to examine the accounts, and 
afterwards appointed him Treasurer of the Crowm after we lost Esteve, our old 
companion, in the Egj'ptian expedition.— Bonrriemte. 
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not immediately disposed of, was provisionally entrusted to 
the Minister of Justice. But what was most gratifying to 
the public in the composition of this new ministry was that 
M. dc Blacas, who had made himself so (jdious to everybody, 
was superseded by M. dc Richelieu, whose name revived the 
memory of a great Minister, and who, by his excellent con¬ 
duct throughout the whole course of his career, deserves to 
be distinguished as a model of honour and wisdom. 

General satisfaction was expressed on the aj)pointmcnt of 
Marshal Macdonald to the post of Grand Chancellor of the 
Legion of Honour in lieu of M. dc Pradt. M. de Chabrol 
resumed the Prefecture c)f the Seine, which, during the 
Hundred Day.s, had been occupied by M. de Bondi. ]\I. de 
Mole was made Director-General of bridges and causeways, 
I was superseded in the JVefecture of Police by M. Decazes, 
and M. Bcugnot followed M. errand as Director-General of 
the Post-office. 

I think it was on the loth of July that I went to St. 
Cloud to pay a visit of thanks to Bluchcr. I had been 
informed that as soon as he learned I had a house at St. 
Cloud he sent a guard to protect it. This spontaneous 
mark of attention was well deserving of grateful acknowledg¬ 
ment, especially at a time when there was so much reason to 
complain of the plunder practi.scd by the Prussians.^ My 
visit to Bluchcr presented to ob.servation a striking instance 
of the instability of human greatness. 1 found Bluchcr 
residing like a .sovereign in the Jkdace of St. (.'loud, where 1 
had lived so long in the intimacy of ISapoleon, at a period 
when he dictated laws to the kings of Juiro[)e before he was 
a monarch him.self In that cabinet in which Napoleon and 

^ TIh* Eiij;lish ocnipird Sr. (M<nul after the PniNsians. My laij^e lantse, 
m which the children of the C’oiiite d'Artni'^ weie initciilaled, wa.s iv>j)ected by 
Ihcin, but they occupied a Miiall luuise forniini; jurt of the estate. 'I’he Eui^lish 
officer ^^lu) coiinuandeil the troops stationed a ^uard at the larq;e lioiise. ()nc 
morning we were informed that the door h.ad been broken o[)en and a valnalile 
lookinj^-glass stolen. We complained to the commandinj;' oftieei', and on the 
iiffair being iiujuired into it was diseoveied that the sentinel himself had eoni- 
niitted the theft. The man was tried by a court-martial, and condemned to 
death, a circumstance which, as may naturally be supposed, nas very distressing 
to us. Madame dc Jlounieime ap])lie<l to the eoimiiandiug oftieer for the man's 
pardon, hut could only obtain his leprieve. 'I'he regiment departed some weeks 
after, and we could never learn what was the fate of the criminal.— Roitrnenne. 
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I had passed so many busy hours, and where so many great 
plans had their birtli, 1 was received by the man who had 
been my prisoner at Hamburg. The Prussian General 
immediately reminded me of the circumstance. “Who 
could have foreseen,” said he, “ that after being your prisoner 
I should become the protector of your property ? You 
treated me well at Hamburg, and I have now an opportunity 
of repaying your kindness. Heaven knows what will be the 
result of all this ! Otic thing, however, is certain, and that 
is, that the Allies will now make such conditions as will 
banish all possibility of danger for a long time to come. 
The Emj)cror Alexander docs not wish to make the PTcnch 
people exi)iate too dearly the misfortunes they have caused 
us. He attributes them to Napoleon, but Napoleon cannot 
pa}" the expenses of the war, and they must be paid b}^ some 
one. It uas all veiy well for once, but wc cannot pay the 
expense of coming back a second time. However,” added 
he, “you will lose none of your territory ; that is a point on 
which I can give }'ou j^osilive assurance. The Emperor 
Alexander has several times repeated in my presence to the 
King my master, ‘ I honour the P'rcnch nation, and I am 
determined that it shall preserve its old limits.’” 

The above arc the very words which lilucher addressed 
to me. T’rofiting by the friendly sentiments he expressed 
towards me I took the o])portunity of mentioning the com¬ 
plaints that were everywhere made of the bad discipline of 
the troops under his command. “What can I do?” said he. 
“ I cannot be present everywhere ; but I assure you that in 
future and at your recommendation I will severely punish 
any misconduct that may come to rny knowledge.” 

Such was the result of m}^ visit to Hlucher ; but, in sprite 
of his promises, his troops continued to commit the most 
revolting excesses. Thus the J'russian troops have left in 
the neighbourhood of Ikaris recollections no less odious than 
those produced by the conduct of Havoust’s corps in Prussia. 
Of this an instance now occurs to my memory, which I will 
relate here. In the spring of 1816, as I was going to Chev- 
reuse, I stopped at the PNit Bicctre to water my horse. I 
seated myself for a few minutes near the door of the inn, and 
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a large dog belonging to the innkeeper began to bark and 
growl at me. llis master, a respectable-looking old man, 
exclaimed, “Be quiet, liliicher ! ”—“I low came you to give 
your dog that name?” said I.—“Ah, sir! it is the name of 
a villain who did a great deal of mischief here last year. 
There is my house ; they have left scarcely anything but the 
four walls. They said they came for oiir good ; but let 
them come back again . . . we will watch them, and 
spear them like wild boars in the wood." The poor man’s 
house certainly cx'hibited traces of the most atrocious vio¬ 
lence, and he shed tears as he related to me his disasters. 

Before the King departed for (ihent he had consented to 
sign the contract of marriage between one of my daughters 
and M. Ma.ssicu de Clerval, though the latter was at that 
time only a lieutenant in the navy. The day api)fanted for 
the signature of the contract happened to be Sunday, the 
19th of March, and it ma\' well be imagined that in the 
critical circumstances in which we then stood, a matter of so 
little importance could scarcely be thought about. In July 
I renewed my request to his Majests', which gave rise to 
serious discii.ssions in the Council of Ceremonies. Lest any 
deviation from the laws of rigid etiquette should commit the 
fate of the monarch)', it was determined that the marriage 
contract of a lieutenant in the navy could be signed only at the 
petty Icvcc. However, his Maje.sty, recollecting the promise 
he had given me, decided that the signature .should be given 
at the grand Icvcc, 'Jdioiigh all this ma\' appear exceeding!)' 
ludicrous, yet I must confess that the triumph over eticjuctte 
was very gratifying to me. 

A short time after the King appointed me a Councillor of 
State, a title which 1 had held uiuler Bonaparte ever since 
his installation at the Tuileries, though I had ne\’er fulfilled 
the functions of the office. In the month of August, the 
King having resolved to convoke a new' Chamber of Deputies, 

I was appointed President of the l^dectoral College of the 
department of the Yonne. As .soon as J was informed of 
niy nomination 1 waited on M. dc Talleyrand for my 
instructions, but he told me that, in conformity with the 
King’s intentions, I was to receive my orders from the 
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Minister of Police. I observed to M. dc Talleyrand that I 
must decline seeing Fouche, on account of the situation in 
which we stood with reference to each other. “ Go to him, 
go to him,” said M. de Talleyrand, “ and be assured Fouche 
will say to you nothing on the subject.” 

I felt great repugnance to see Fouche, and consequently 
I went to him quite against my inclination. I naturally 
expected a very cold reception. What had })asscd between 
us rendered our interview extremely delicate. I called on 
Fouche at nine in the morning, and found him alone, and 
walking in his garden, lie received me as a man might be 
expected to receive an intimate friend whom he had not seen 
for a long lime. On reflection J was not very much surprised 
at this, for T was wx‘ll aw^are that P'ouche could make his 
liatred yield to calculation. He said not a word about his 
arrest, and it may well be supposed that I did not seek to 
turn the conversation on that subject. 1 asked him whether 
he had any information to give me respecting the elections of 
theYonne. “Noncat all,” .said he; “get yourself nominated 
if you can, only use your endeavours to exclude General 
Desfournaux. Anything else is a matter of indifference to 
me.”—“What is your objection to Desfournaux ?”—“The 
Ministry wm '11 not have him.” 

1 wMs about to dei)art when ]n.)uche called me back 
saying, “ Why arc you in such haste ? Cannot you stay a 
few^ minutes longer?” lie then began to speak of the first 
return of the Pourbons, and asked me how' I could so easily 
bring myself to act in their favour. He then entered into 
details respecting the Royal Immily wdiich 1 conceive it to be 
my duty to pass over in .silence. It may be added, however, 
that the conversation lasted a long time, and to .say the least 
of it, was by no means in favour of “divine right.” 

1 conceived it to be rny duty to make the King acquainted 
with this conversation, and as there was now^ no Comte dc 
Blacas to keep truth and good advice from his Majesty's car, 
I was, on my first solicitation, immediately admitted to the 
Royal cabinet. I cautiou.sly .suppressed the most startling 
details, for, had I literally reported what ]H.)uche .said, Louis 
XVI 11 . could not possibly have given credit to it. The 
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King thanked me for my communication, and 1 could perceive 
he was convinced that by longer retaining Fouche in office 
he would become the victim of the Minister who had been 
so scandalously forced upon him on the 7th of July. The 
disgrace of the Duke of Otranto speedily followed, and I had 
the satisfaction of having contributed to repair one of the 
evils with which the Duke of Wellington visited France. 

Fouche was so evidently a traitor to the cause he feigned 
to serve, and Fonaparte was so convinced of this, that during 
the Hundred Days, when the Ministers of the King at Ghent 
were enumerated in the ])rcsencc of Napoleon, some one said, 
“But where is the Minister of the lV)lice ?”—"" EJi! Farblcul^ 
said Bonaparte, “ that is Fouche ? . . .” It was not the 
same with Carnot, in spite of the indelible stain of his vote : 
if he had served the King, his Majesty could ha\'c depended 
on him, but nothing could shake the firmness of his princi¬ 
ples in favour of liberty. T learned, from a person who had 
the opportunity of being well informed, that he would not 
accept the post of Minister of the Interior which was offered 
to him at the commencement of the Hundred Da}'s until he 
had a conversation with Bonaparte, to ascertain whether he 
had changed his ])rinciplcs. Carnot placed faith in the fair 
promises of Nai)oleon, who deceived him, as he had deceived 
others. 

Soon after my audience with the King I set off to dis¬ 
charge my duties in the department of the Yonne, and 1 
obtained the honour of being elected to re])resent my 
countrymen in the Chamber of Deputies. My colleague was 
M. Baudot, a man who, in very trxa’ng circumstances, had 
given proofs of courage by boldly manifesting his attachment 
to the King’s Government. The following arc the facts which 
I learned in connection with this ei)is()de, and which 1 cir¬ 
culated as speedily as ]:)()ssiblc among the electors of whom I 
had the honour to be Bresident. Bonaparte, on his way from 
Lyons to Fari.s, after his landing at the gulf of Juan, stopped 
at Avalon, and immediately sent for the mayor, M. Baudot. 
He instantly obeyed the summons. On coming into Napoleon’s 
presence he said, “What do you want, General?” This 
appellation displeased Napoleon, who nevertheless put several 
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questions to M. Raudot, who was willing to oblige him as a 
traveller, but not to serve him as an Kmperor. Napoleon 
having given him some orders, this worthy servant of the King 
replied, “General, J can receive no orders from you, for I ac¬ 
knowledge no sovereign but the King, to whom I have sworn 
allegiance.” Napoleon then directed M. Raudot, in a tone 
of scvcrit}% to withdraw, and I need not add that it was not 
long before he was dismissed from the mayoralty of Avalon. 

The elections of the Yonne being over, I returned to 
Paris, where 1 took ])art in public affairs only as an amateur, 
while waiting for the opening of the session. I was deeply 
grieved to see the Government resort to measures of severity 
to punish faults a\ liidi it would have been better j)()licy to 
attribute only to the unfortunate circumstances of the times. 
No consideration can ever make me cease to regret the 
memory of Nc\', who was the victim of the influence of 
foreigners. Their object, as Rlucher intimated to me at 
St. Cdoud, was to disable ITance from engaging in war for a 
long time to come, and they hoped to effect that object by 
stirring up between the Royal Government and the army of 
the Loire that spirit of discord which the sacrifice of Ncy 
could not fail to ])roduce. 1 have no positive ])roofs of the 
fact, but in iii}^ opinion Ncy's life was a pledge of grati¬ 
tude which 1^’ouche thought he must offer to the foreign 
influence which had made him Minister. 

About this time I learned a fact which will create no 
surprise, as it affords another of tlie chivalrous disin¬ 

terestedness of Macdonald’s character. When in i 8 j 5 
.several Marshals claimcal from the Allied j^owers their en¬ 
dowments in foreign countries, Madame Moreau, to whom 
the King had given the honorary title of Madtwic la 
Marcchalc, and who ^vas the friend of the Duke of Tarentum, 
wrote, ^\'ithout Macdonald’s knowledge, to M. de Rlacas, our 
ambassador at Naples, begging him to endeavour to [preserve 
for the Marshal the cndowmicnt which had been given him 
in the kingdom (T Naples. As soon as Macdonald was in¬ 
formed of this circumstance he waited upon Madame Moreau, 
thanked her for her kind intentions, but at the same time 
informed her that he should disavow all knowledge of her 
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letter, as the request it contained was entirely averse to his 
principles. The Marshal did, in fact, write the following 
letter to M. de Blacas :—“ I hasten to inform you, sir, that it 
was not with my consent that Madame Moreau wrote to 
you, and I beg you will take no step that might expose me 
to a refusal. The King of Naples owes me no recompense 
for having beaten his army, revolutionised his kingdom, and 
forced him to retire to Sicily.*’ Such conduct was well 
worthy of the man who was the last to forsake Napoleon in 
1814, and the last to rejoin him, and that without the 
desire of accepting any appointment in 1815. M. de 
Blacas, who was himself much surprised at Macdonald’s 
letter, communicated it to the King of Naples, whose answer 
deserves to be recorded. It was as follows :—“ If I had not 
imposed a law upon my.sclf to acknowledge none of the 
French endowments, the conduct of Marshal Macdonald 
would have induced me to make an exception in his favour.” 
It is gratifying to sec princes such scrupulous observers of 
the laws they make for themselves! 

About the end of August 1815, as I was walking on the 
Boulevard des Capucines, I had the pleasure of meeting Rapp, 
whom I had not seen for a long time. He had just come 
out of the house of Lagrenee, the artist, who was painting 
his portrait. I was on foot, and Rapp’s carriage was waiting, 
so we both stepped into it, and set off to take a drive in the 
Bois de Boulogne. We had a great deal to say to each 
other, for we had not met since the great events of the two 
Restorations. The reason of this was, that in 1814 I passed 
a part of the year at Sens, and since the occurrences of 
March 1815 Rapp himself had been absent from Paris. I 
found him perfectly resigned to his change of condition, 
though indulging in a few oaths against the foreigners. Rapp 
was not one of those generals who betrayed the King on 
the 20th of March. He told me that he remained at the 
head of the division which he commanded at licoucn, under 
the orders of the Due de Berry, and that he did not resign 
it to the War Minister until after the King’s departure, 
“How did Napoleon receive you?” I inquired. “I waited 
till he sent for me. You know what sort of fellow I am. 

VOL. III. V 93 
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I know nothing about politics ; not 1 . I had sworn fidelity 
to the King. I know my duty, and I would have fought 
against the Emperor.”—“ Indeed !”—Yes, certainly I would, 
and I told him so myself.”—“ How! did you venture so 
far?”—“To be sure. I told him that my resolution was 
definite. ‘Pshaw!’ . . . replied he angrily. ‘I knew well 
that you were oj)posed to me. If wc had come to an 
action I should have .sought you out on the field of battle. 
I would have .shown you the Medusa’s head. Would you 
have dared to fire on me?’—‘Without doubt,’ I replied. 
‘Ah ! parhlcu! tin's is too much/ he said. ‘ But your troops 
would not have obeyed you. They had preserved all their 
affection for me.’—‘What could I do?’ rc.sumcd I. ‘You 
abdicated, you left Erance, you recommended us to serve the 
King—and then you return I Besides, I tell you frankly, I 
do not augur well of what will happen. Wc .shall have war 
again. France has had enough of that.’ Upon this,” con¬ 
tinued Rapp, “ he assured me that he had other thoughts; 
that he had no further desire for war; that he wished to 
govern in peace, and devote himself .solely to the happiness 
of his people. When I hinted o])position on the part of the 
Foreign Powers, he said that he had made alliances. He 
then spoke to me of the King, and I said I had been much 
pleased with him ; indeed, the King gave me a very gratifying 
reception on my return from Kiow, and 1 sec no reason why 
I should complain, when I was so well used. During the 
conver.sation the Em])cror much extolled the conduct of the 
Duke of Orleans. He then gave me some description of his 
passage from the Isle of IClba and his journey to Paris. He 
complained of being accused of ambition ; and observing 
that I looked astonished and doubtful—‘What!’ he con¬ 
tinued, ‘am I ambitious, then?’ And patting his belly with 
both his hands, ‘ Can a man,’ he asked, ‘ so fat as I am be 
ambitious?’ I could not for my .soul help saying, ‘Ah! 
Sire, your Majesty is surely joking.’ He pretended, however, 
to be serious, and after a few moments, noticing my de¬ 
corations, he began to banter me about the Cross of St. 
Louis and the Cross of the Lily, which I still wore.” 

I asked Rapp whether all was true that had been said 
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about the enthusiasm which was manifested along- the whole 
of Napoleon’s route from the Gulf of Juan to Paris. M'a 
foi P' he replied, “ I was not there any more than you, but 
all those who accompanied him have assured me of the 
truth of the details which have been published ; but I re¬ 
collect having heard Jicrtrand say that on one occasion he 
was fearful for the safety of the Krnperor, in case any 
assassin should have presented himself. At I'^ossard, where 
the -Emperor stopped to breakfast on his way to Paris, his 
escort was so fatigued as to be unable to follow, so that he 
was for some time almost alone on the road, until a squadron 
which was in garrison at Melun met him and escorted him 
to Fontainebleau. As to anything else, from all I have 
heard, the Emperor was exposed to no danger.” 

Wc then began to talk of our situation, and the singular 
chances of our fortune. Kapp told me how, within a few 
days only, he had ceased to be one of the discontented ; for 
the condition of the generals who had commanded army 
corps in the campaign of W’atcrloo was very different in 

1815 from what it had been in 1814. ‘‘I had determined,” 

he said, “ to live a quiet life, to meddle with nothing, and 
not even to wear my uniform. I had, therefore, since the 
King’s return never presented myself at Court; when, a 
week ago, while riding on horseback two or three hundred 

paces from this spot,‘ I saw a group of horsemen on the 

other side of the avenue, one of whom galloped towards 
me. I immediately recognised the Due de Berry. ‘ How, 
Monseigneur, is it you ?’ I exclaimed. ‘ It is, my dear 
General; and since you will not come to us, I must come to 
you. Will you breakfast with me to-morrow morning.?’ 
MafoiP' continued Rapp, “what could I do? The tone 
of kindness in which he gave this invitation quite charmed 
me. I went, and I was treated so well that I shall go 
again. But I will ask for nothing: I only want these 
Prussians and Pmglish rascals out of the way!” I com¬ 
plimented Rapp on his conduct, and told him that it was 
impossible that so loyal and honest a man as he should not, 

’ We were then near the Barriere dc I’fitoile, and were turning back.—> 
Boumemic, 
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at some time or other, attract tlic King’s notice. I had the 
Happiness to see this prediction accomplished. Since that 
time I regularly saw Rapp whenever we both happened to 
be in Paris, which was j)rctty often. 

I have already mentioned that in the month of August 
the King named me Councillor of State.’ On the 19th of 
the following month 1 was appointed Minister of State and 
member of the I’rivy Council. I may close these volumi;s 
by relating a circumstance verj’ flattering to me, and con¬ 
nected with the last-mentioned nomination. The King had 
directed M. de Talleyrand to present to him, in Jiis official 
character of President of the Council of Ministers, a list of 
the persons who might be deemed suitable as members of 
the Privy Council. The King having read the list, said to 
his ]\Iinistcr, " Put, 1 \I. de Talleyrand, 1 do not see here the 
names of two of our best friends, Pourrieiine and Alexis de 
Noaillcs.”—“ Sire, 1 thought their nomination would seem 
more flattering in coming directl}- from your Majesty.” 
The King then added mj' name to the list, and afterwards 
that of the Comte Alexis de Noaillcs, so that both our 
names arc written in Louis XVIIP’s own hand in the 
original Ordinance.* 

I have now brought to a conclusion my narrative of the 
extraordinary* events in wliich I lia\ e taken part, either a.s a 
spectator or an actor, during the course of a strangely 
diversified life, of which nothing now remains but recollections. 


on'yjuoJl yKciiuoOCAiji^ ^ 


^ I discharged the functions of C'ouncillor of State until i8i8, at which tiirc 
an Ordinance appeared declaring those functions incom])alibJc with the title of 
Minister of State.- Bonnicmic. 

For a totally different versitm of this incident see the pa.s.sage about Bour- 
rienne in the following chapter, j>. 463, and J)v VitroUa, tome iii. p. 219. 
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CHAPTER XXIW 

TIIK CKNT JOURS. 

The extraordinary rapidity of events durinc^ the Cent Joiirs^ 
or Hundred Days of Xapoleons reic^n in 1815, and the 
startling changes in tlie })arts previoiisl}' filled by the chief 
personages, make it difficult to consider it as an historical 
period ; it more resembles a scries of sudden theatrical trans¬ 
formations, only broken b\' the great pause while tlie nation 
waited for news from the army. 

The first Restoration of the Pourbons had been so 
unexpected, and was so ra])idly carried out, that the Bona- 
partists, or indeed all PTance, had hardly realised the 
situation before Napoleon was again in the Tuilerics ; and 
during the Cent Jours l)oth Boiiapartists and Royalists were 
alike rubbing their eyes, asking whether they were awake, 
and wondering which was the reality and which the dream, 
the lunpirc or the Restoration. 

It is both difficult and interesting to attempt to follow 
the history of the chief characters of the period ; and the 
reader must pardon some abrupt transitions from person to 
person, and from group to group, while the details of some 
subsequent movements of the Bonaparte family " must be 
thrown in to give a proper idea of the strange revolution in 
their fortunes. We may divide the characters with which 

^ This chapter is inserted hy the Editor of the 18S5 edition. 

^ The account given of the Ihjnaparte family is founded on Wouters’ Histoire 
Chronolof^iqiie lU la A\'put>tiqiie ti dc CEmpire suivic des Aiuiales A'apohhmicnnes 
(Rruxelles, Wouters Freres, 1847), which was written under the superintendence 
of Prince Pierre Napoleon lionaparte. See also for many of the characters in 
this chapter the Court and Camp of Bonaparte (London, Murray, 1831), which 
is fairly correct considering its date. 
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wc have to deal into five groups,—the Bonaparte family, 
the Marshals, the Statesmen of the Empire, the I?ourbons, 
and the Allied Monarchs. One figure and one name will 
be missing, but if wc omit all account of poor, bleeding, 
mutilated France, it is but leaving her in the oblivion in 
which she was left at the time by every one except by 
Napoleon. 

The disaster of 1814 had rather dispersed than crushed 
the Bonaparte family, and they rallied immediately on the 
return from Elba. The final fall of the Empire w’as total 
ruin to them. The provisions of the Treaty of Fontainebleau, 
w^hich had been meant to ensure a maintenance to them, had 
not been carried out w^liilc Na])oIcon was still a latent pow’cr, 
and after 18 J 5 the Bourbons wx're only too happy to find a 
reason for not paying a debt they had determined never to 
liquidate. It wms well for any of the Bourbons in their days 
of distress to receive the bounty of the usurper, but there 
w’as a peculiar i)lcasure in refusing to pay the price promised 
for his immediate abdication. 

The flight of the Bonapartes in I Si 5 w^as rapid. 
Mctternich wTites to Maria Louisa in July 1815 : “Madame 
Merc and Cardinal iu:sch left yesterday for Tuscany. We do 
not know exactly w'here Joseph is. Lucien is in England 
under a false name, Jerome in Switzerland, Louis at Rome. 
Queen Ilortcnse has set out for Sw'itzcrland, w’hithcr General 
de Flahault and his mother will follow^ lier. Murat seems to 
be still at Toulon ; this, howxwcr, is not certain.'' Was ever 
such an account of a dynasty given ! These had all been 
among the great ones of Europe: in a moment they were 
fugitives, several of them having for the rest of their lives 
a bitter struggle wn'th poverty. Fortunately for tlicm the 
Pope, the King of Holland, and the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
were not under heavy obligations to Napoleon, and could 
thus afford to give to his family the protection denied them 
by those monarchs w^ho believed themselves bound to redeem 
their former servility. 

When Napoleon landed Maria Louisa w^as in Austria, and 
she was eager to assist in taking every precaution to prevent 
her son, the young King of Rome, being spirited off to join 
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his father, whose fortunes she had sworn to share. She her¬ 
self was fast falling under the influence of the one-eyed 
Austrian General, Neipperg, just then left a widower, who 
was soon to be admitted to share her bed. By 1829 she 
seemed to have entirely forgotten the clifiTercnt members of 
the I 5 onapartc family, speaking of her life in P'rance as “a 
bad dream.” ^ She obtained the Grand-Duchy of Parma, 
where she reigned till 1 847, marr^'ing a third lime, it is said, 
the Count Bombclles, and dying just too soon to be hunted 
from her Duchy by the Revolution of 1848. 

There is something ver}' touching in most that wc know 
of the poor young King of Rome, from his childish but 
strangely prescient resistance to his removal from I’aris to 
Blois on the approach of the Allies in 1814, to the message 
of remembrance sent in after years to the column of the 
Place Vendome, “his only friend in ]\'iris.” 

At four years of age Mcneval describes him as gentle, 
but quick in answering, strong, and with excellent health. 
“ Light curly hair in ringlets set off a fresh face, while fine 
blue eyes lit up his regular features. lie was precociously 
intelligent, and knew more tlian most children older than 
himself.”- When Mcneval—the former secretary of his father, 
giving up his post in Austria with Maria Louisa, as he was 
about to rejoin Napoleon—took farewell of the l^rince in May 
1815, the poor little motherless child “drew me towards the 
window, and, giving me a touching look, said in a low tone, 
‘ Monsieur Meva, tell him (Napoleon) that I always love him 
dearly.’ ” We say “ motherless,” because IMaria Louisa seems 
to have yielded up her child at the dictates of policy to be 
closely guarded as easily as she gave up her husband. “ If,” 
wrote Madame dc Montesquieu, his governess, “the child 
had a mother, I would leave him in her hands, and be 
happy, but she is nothing like a mother, she is more in¬ 
different to his fate than the most utter stranger in her 
service.”^ His grandfather, the Emperor Francis, to do him 

^ This is in opjjosition lo the mention made of IVTaria Louisa in Napoleon’s 
Will, but see Meuroal tome ii. j>p. 360-369, and VitroUcs^ tome iii. pp. 500-508, 
and the Talleyrand Corres/ondenee, vol. ii. p. 19. 

2 A/enetfalf tome ii. p. 225. ^ Ildd,, tome ii. p. 326. 

lung’s lur/en, tome iii. p. iSl. 
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justice, seems to have been really kind to the lad, and while, 
in 1814, 1815, and in 1830, taking care to deprive him of 
all chance of his glorious inheritance, still seems to have 
cared for him personally, and to have been always kind to 
him. There is no truth in the story that the Austrians 
neglected his education and connived at the ruin of his 
faculties. Both his tutor, the Count Maurice Dietrichstcin, 
and Marshal Marmont, who conversed with him in 1831, 
agree in speaking highly of him as full of promise: Mar- 
mont’s evidence being especially valuable as showing that 
the Austrians did not object to the Duke of Rcichstadt (as 
he had been created by his grandfather in 1818),^ learning 
all he could of his father’s life from one of the Marshals. 
In I S3 I Marmont describes him: “I recognised his father’s 
look in him, and in that he most resembled Napoleon. His 
eyes, not so large as those of Napoleon, and sunk deeper in 
their sockets, had the same expression, the same fire, the 
same energy. His forehead was like that of his father, and 
so was the lower part of his face and his chin. Then his 
complexion was that of Napoleon in his youth, with the 
same pallor and the same colour of the skin, but all the 
rest of his face recalled his mother and the House of Austria. 
He was taller than Napoleon by about three inches.” ^ 

As long as the Duke lived his name was naturally the 
rallying-point of the Bonapartes, and was mentioned in some 
of the many conspiracies against the Bourbons. In 1830 
Joseph Bonaparte tried to get the sanction of the Austrians 
to his nephew being put forward as a claimant to the throne 
of France, vacant by the flight of Charles X., but they held 
their captive firmly.'^ A very interesting passage is given in 
the Memoirs of Charles G 7 'cvillc, who says that Prince Ester- 
hazy told him ‘‘ a great deal about the Duke of Reichstadt, 
who, if he had lived, would have probably played a great part 
in the world. He died of a premature decay, brought on, 
apparently, by over-exertion and over-excitement;^ his talents 

^ For the indemnity set apart for the Duke instead of Parma see Meiteval, 
tome ii. p. 214. 2 Marmont^ tome viii. p. 375* 

^ Metteniichy vol. v. p. 107, and lung’s I.ncien^ tome iii. pp. 398-403. 

^ Marmont (tome viii. pp. 399, 400) attributes this to the Duke having over¬ 
heard a sneer about his want of energy, after which he over-strained himself. 
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were very conspicuous, he was p^tri d'ambitiony worshipped 
the memory of his father, and for that reason never liked his 
mother; his thoufjhts were incessantly turned towards France, 
and when he heard of the Days of July (overthrow of Charles 
X.) he said, ‘Why was I not there to take my chance?’ He 
evinced great affection and gratitude to his grandfatlier, who, 
while he scrupulously observed all his obligations towards 
Louis Philippe, could not help feeling a secret pride in the 
aspiring genius of Napoleon’s son. He was well educated, and 
day and night pored over the history of his father’s glorious 
career. He delighted in military exercises, and not only 
shone at the head of his regiment, but had already acquired 
the hereditary art of ingratiating himself with the soldiers.”^ 
Esterhazy went on to describe how the Duke abandoned 
everything at a ball when he met there Marshals Marmont 
and Maison.- “He had no eyes or cars but for them ; from 
nine in the evening to five the next morning he devoted 
himself to these Marshals.” There was the true Napoleonic 
ring in his answer to advice given by Marmont when the 
Duke said that he would not allow himself to be put forward 
by the Sovereigns of Pmrope. “ The son of Napoleon 
should be too great to serve as an instrument; and in events 
of that nature I wish not to be an advanced guard, but a 
reserve,—that is, to come as a succour, recalling great 
memories.”^ 

His death in 1832, on the 22d of July, the anniversary of 
the battle of Salamanca, solved many questions. Metternich 
visited the Duke on his deathbed. “ It was a heartrending 
sight. I never remember to have seen a more mournful 
picture of dccay.”^ When Francis was told of the death of 
his grandson he answered, “ 1 look upon the Duke’s death as 
a blessing for him. Whether it be detrimental or otherwise 
to the public good I do not know. As for myself, I shall 
ever lament the loss of my grandson.”^ 

^ Tfu Greville Memoirs {^Journal of Charles Grci'illc^ London, Longmans, 
*874)1 vol. iii. pp. 374, 375. See, however, the very difi'erent account given by 
Wouters, Annalts A^afo/eoftienf/es, p. 1049. 

^ Maison, a General and Count of the Empire, was made Marshal of France 
in 1829. ® Marmonty tome viii. p. 397. 

Metternich, vol. v. p. 196. ® End,, vol. v. p. 196. 
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Josephine was in her grave at Rucil when Napoleon 
returned. She had died on the 29th of May 1814, at Mal- 
maison, while the Allies were exhibiting themselves in Paris. 
It seems hard that she should not have lived to enjoy a 
triumph, however brief, over her Austrian rival. “ She, at 
least,” said Napoleon truly, “ would never have abandoned me.” 

Josephine’s daughter, Hortense, separated from her hus¬ 
band, Louis Bonaparte, and created Duchess of St. Leu by 
Louis XVLIL, was in Paris, much suspected by the Bourbons, 
but really engaged in a lawsuit with her husband about the 
custody of her sons. She had to go into hiding when the 
news of the landing arrived, but her empty house, left un¬ 
watched, became vciy useful for receiving the Bonapartists, 
who wished for a place of concealment,—amongst them, as we 
shall sec, being, of all people, I'ouche ! Hortense was met 
by Napoleon with some reproaches for accej^ting a title from 
the Bourbons, but she did the honours of the Elysec for him, 
and it is creditable to both of them that, braving the vile 
slanders about their intercourse, she was with him to the 
end ; and that one of the last persons to embrace him at 
Malmaison before he started for the coast was his adopted 
daughter, the child of his discarded wife. Hortensc’s pre¬ 
sence in Paris was thought to be too dangerous by the 
Prussian Governor, and she was peremptorily ordered to 
leave. An a])peal to the Emperor Francis received a favour¬ 
able answer, but I^'rancis always gave way where any act 
against his son-in-law was in question, and she had to start 
at the shortest notice on a wandering life to Aix, Baden, and 
Constance, till the generosity of the small but brave cantoii 
of Thurgau enabled her to get a resting-place at the 
Chateau of Arenenberg. 

In 1831 she lost her second son, the eldest then surviving 
who died from fever in a revolutionary attempt in which he 
and his younger brother, the future Napoleon III., were 
She was able to visit France incoi^mta, and even 
to sec Louis Philippe and his Queen ; but her presence in the 
country was soon thought dangerous, and she was urged to 
leave. In 1836 Hortense’s last child, Louis Napoleon, made 
his attempt at an cmciitc at Strasburg, and was shipped off to 
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America by the Government She went to I^Vancc to plead 
for him, and then, worn out by grief and anxiety, returned 
to Arenenberg, which Iicr son, the future Emperor, only 
succeeded in reaching in time to see her die in October 1837. 
She was laid with Josephine at Rueil. 

Hortense’s brother, Prince Eugene, the Viceroy of Italy, 
was at Vienna when Napoleon returned, and fell under the 
suspicion of the Allies of having informed the Emperor of 
the intention of removing him from ICIba. l ie was detained 
in Bavaria by his father-in-law the King, to whose Court he 
retired, and who in 1817 created him Duke of l.euchtenberg 
and Prince of liichstadt. With the protection of Bavaria he 
actually succeeded in wringing from the IRjurbons some 
700,000 francs of the property of his mother. A first attack 
of apoplexy struck him in 1823, and he died from a second 
in P'ebruary 1824 at Munich, llis descendants liavc inter¬ 
married into the Royal J^amilies of Portugal, Sweden, Brazil, 
Rus.sia, and Wurtemberg ; his grandson now (1884) holds 
the title of Lcuchteiiberg. 

Except l.ouis, an invalid, all the brothers of the Emperor 
were around him in the Cent Jours, the supreme effort of their 
family. Jo.scph had left Spain after Vittoria, and had 
remained in an uncomfortable and unrecognised state near 
Paris until in 1814 he was again cmplo)’ed, and when, rightly 
or not, he urged the retreat of the Regency from Paris to 
Blois. He then took refuge at his chateau of Prangins 
in the canton Vaud in Switzerland, closely watched by the 
Bourbonists, who dreaded danger from every side except the 
real point, and who preferred trying to hunt the Bonapartists 
from place to place, instead of making their life bearable by 
carrying out the engagements with them. 

In 1815, escaping from the arrest with which he was threat¬ 
ened, after having written to urge Murat to action with fatal 
effect, Joseph joined Napoleon in Paris, and appeared at the 
Champ de Mai, sitting also in the Chamber of Peers, but, 
as before, putting forward ridiculous pretensions as to his 
inherent right to the peerage, and claiming a special seat. 
In fact, he never could realise how entirely he owed any 
position to the brother he wished to treat as an equal 
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He remained in Paris during the brief campaign, and after 
Waterloo was concealed in the house of the Swedish Ambas¬ 
sador, where his sister-in-law, the Crown Princess of Sweden, 
the wife of Bernadotte, was living. Muffling, the Prussian 
Governor of Paris, wished to arrest him, but as the Governor 
could not violate the domicile of an Ambassador, he had tc 
apply to the Czar, who arranged for the escape of the 
ex-King before the Governor could seize him. Joseph went 
to the coast, pretty much following the route of Napoleon. 
He was arrested once at Saintes, but was allowed to proceed, 
and he met his brother on the 4th of J uly at Rochefort. 

It is significant «as to the possibility of the escape of 
Napoleon that Joseph succeeded in getting on the brig 
Commerce as M. Bouchard,” and, though the ship was thrice 
seal died by the English, he got to New York on the 28th 
of August, where he was mistaken for Carnot. He was well 
received, and, taking the title of Comte dc Survillicrs, he 
first lived at Lansdowne, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 
where he afterwards always passed part of the year while he 
was in America. He also bought the property of Point 
Breeze, at Bordentown, on the Delaware, where he built a 
house with a fine view of the river. This first house was 
burnt down, but he erected another, where he lived in some 
state and in great comfort, displaying his jewels and pictures 
to his admiring neighbours, and showing kindness to 
impecunious nephews.^ 

The news of the Revolution of July in 1830, which drove 
Charles X. from the throne, excited Joseph’s hopes for the 
family of which he considered himself the Regent, and he 
applied to Mctternich to get the Austrian Government to 
allow or assist in the placing his nephew, the Duke of Reich- 
stadt, on the throne of France. Austria would not even answer. 

In July 1832 Joseph crossed to England, where he met 
Lucien, just arrived from Italy, bringing the news of the 
death of his nephew. Disappointed, he stayed in England 
for some time,^ but returned to America in 1836. In 1839 

^ See Scribner^ vol, xxi. i88o>iS8i, November 1880, p. 28, “ Bordentown and 
the Bonapartes.” 

^ For reference to the unpretentious demeanour of Joseph and Lucien in 
England see Journal of Charles (Longmans, 1874), vol. iii. pp. n and i8. 
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he finally left America, and again came to England, where 
he had a paralytic stroke, and in 1843 he went to Florence, 
where he met his wife after a long separation. 

Joseph lived long enough to sec the two attempts of another 
nephew, Louis Napoleon, at Strasburg in 1836, and at 
Boulogne in 1840, which seem to have been undertaken 
without his knowledge, and to have much surprised him. He 
died in Florence in 1844; his body was buried first in 
Santa Croce, Florence, but was removed to the Invalides in 
1864. His wife, the cx-Oueen, had retired in 1815 to 
Frankfort and to Brussels, where she was well received by 
the King, William, and where she stayed till 1823, when 
she went to Florence, dying there in 1845. Her monument 
is in the Cappclla Riccardi, Santa Croce, Florence. 

Lucicn had retired to Rome in 1804, on the creation of 
the Empire, and had continued embroiled with his brother, 
partly from his so-called Republican principles, but chiefly 
from his adhering to his marriage, his second one, with 
Madame Jouberthon,—a union which Napoleon steadily 
refused to acknowledge, offering Lucien anything, a kingdom 
or the hand of a queen (if we take Lucicn’s account), if he 
would only consent to the annulment of the contract. 

In August 1810, affecting uneasiness as Napoleon stretched 
his power over Rome, Lucien embarked for America, but he 
was captured by the English and taken, first to Malta and 
then to England, where he passed the years till 1814 in a 
sort of honourable captivity, first at Ludlow and then at 
Thorngrove, not far from that town. 

In 1814 Lucicn was released, when he went to Rome, 
where he was welcomed by the kindly old Pope, who 
remembered the benefits conferred by Napoleon on the 
Church, while he forgot the injuries personal to himself; 
and the stiff-necked Republican, the one-time “Brutus” Bona¬ 
parte, accepted the title of Duke of Musignano and Prince 
of Canino. 

In 1815 Lucien joined his brother, whom he wished to 
abdicate at the Champ de Mai in favour of the King of 
Rome, placing his sword only at the disposal of PVance. 
This step was seriously debated, but, though it might have 
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placed the Allies in a more difficult position, it would 
certainly have been disregarded by them, at least unless some 
great victory had given the dynasty firmer footing. After 
Waterloo he was in favour of a dissolution of the Chambers, 
but Napoleon had become hopeless and almost apathetic, 
while Lucien himself, from his former connection with the 
1 8th and 19th Brumaire, was looked on with great distrust by 
the Chambers, as indeed he was by his brother. Advantage 
was taken of his Roman title to taunt him with not being 
a hVcnchman, and all his efforts failed. At the end he fled, 
and failing to cross to England or to get to Rochefort, he 
reached Turin on the 12tli of July only to find himself arrested. 
He remained there till the 15th of September, when he was 
allowed to go to Rome. There he was interned and carefully 
watched ; indeed in i 81 7 the Pope had to intervene to pre¬ 
vent his removal to the north of Germany, so anxious were 
the Allies as to the safety of the pup])ct they had put on the 
throne ol' PTance. 

The death of Napoleon in 1S21 released Lucien and the 
Bonaparte family from the constant surveillance exercised 
over them till then. In 1830 he bought a property, the 
Croce del Biacco, near Bologna. The flight of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons from France in 1830 raised his 
hopes, and, as already said, he went to England in 1832 to 
meet Joseph and to plan some step for raising Napoleon 
II. to the throne. The news of the death of his nephew 
dashed all the hopes of the family, and after staying in England 
for some time he returned to Italy, dying at Viterbo in 1840, 
and being buried at Canino, where also his second wife lies. 
Lucien had a taste for literature, and was the author of 
several works, which a kindly posterity will allow to die. 

Louis Bonaparte bad fled from his Kingdom of Holland 
in 1810, after a short reign of four years, disgusted with 
being expected to study the interests of the brother to whom 
he owed his throne, and with being required to treat his wife 
Hortense with ordinary con.sideration. He had taken refuge 
in Austria, putting that Court in great anxiety how to pay 
him the amount of attention to be expected by the brother 
of the Emperor, and at the same time the proper coldness 
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Napoleon might wish shown to a royal deserter. Thanks to 
the suggestions of Metternich, they seem to have been 
successful in this task. Taking the title of Comte cle St. 
Leu from an estate in France, Louis went first to Toplitz, then 
to Gratz, and in 1813 he took refuge in Switzerland. In 
1814 he went to Rome, and then to Florence, where the 
Grand-Duke Ferdinand received any of the family who 
came there with great kindness. 

Louis was the least interesting of the family, and it is 
difficult to excuse his absence from France in 1815. After 
all, the present of a kingdom is not such an unpardonable 
offence as to se[)aratc brothers for ever, and Napoleon 
seems to have felt dee])ly the way in which he was treated 
by a brother to whom he had acted as a father ; still ill- 
health and the natural selfishness of invalids may account 
for much. While his .son Txniis Napf)lcon was fix'ing about 
making his attempts on iM'ance, Louis remained in the 
Roman l\alace of the French Academy, sunk in anxiety 
about his religious state. 1 le di.sclaimcd his son’s proceeding.s, 
but this may have been due to the Pope, who sheltered 
him. An)diow, it is strange to mark the difference between 
the father and his two sons who came of age, and who 
took to revolution so kindly. 

In I 846 Louis was ill at Leghorn when his son e.scapcd 
from Ham, where he had been imprisoned after his Boulogne 
attempt. Ikassports were refused to the son to go from Italy 
to his father, and Louis died alone on the 25th of July 1846. 
He was buried at Santa Croce, Florence, but the body was 
afterwards removed to the village church of St. Leu Taverny, 
rebuilt by his son Napoleon III. 

Jerome, the younge.st of the whole family, the “middy,” 
as Napoleon liked to call him, had been placed in the navy, 
in which profession he passed as having distinguished himself, 
after leaving his admiral in rather a peculiar manner, by 
attacking an English convoy, and eventually escaping the 
English by running into the port of Concarneau, believed to 
be inaccessible. At that time it was an event for a French 
man-of-war to reach home. 

Jerome had incurred the anger of Napoleon by marrying 
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a beautiful young lady of Baltimore, a Miss Paterson, but, 
more obedient than Lucien, he submitted to have this 
marriage annulled by his all-powerful brother, and in reward 
he received the brand-new Kingdom of Westphalia, and the 
hand of a daughter of the King of Wiirtemberg, “the 
cleverest King in Europe/' according to Napoleon. Jerome 
is said to have ruled rather more as a Heliogabalus than a 
Solomon, but the new Kingdom had the advantage of 
starting with good administrators, and with the example of 
‘‘ the Code.” 

In 1812 Jerome was given the command of the right 
wing of the Grand Army in its advance against Russia, but 
he did not fulfil the expectations of his brother, and Davoust 
took the command instead. Every king feels himself a born 
general: whatever else they cannot do, war is an art which 
comes with the crown, and Jerome, unwilling to serve under 
a mere Marshal, withdrew in disgust. In 1813 he had the 
good feeling and the good sense to refuse the treacherous 
offer of the Allies to allow him to retain his kingdom if he 
joined them against his brother, a snare his sister Caroline 
fell into at Naples. 

On the downfall of Napoleon, Jerome, as the Count of 
Gratz, went to Switzerland, and then to Gratz and Trieste. 
His wife, the cx-Oueen Catherine, fell into the hands of 
Maubreuil, the officer sent on a mysterious mission, believed 
to be intended for the murder of Napoleon, but which only 
resulted in the robbery of the Queen’s jewels and of some 
80,000 francs. The jewels were for the most part recovered, 
being fished up from the bed of the Seine,^ but not the cash. 

In 1815 Jerome joined his brother, and appeared at the 
Champ de Mai. A true Bonaj)arte, his vanity was much 
hurt, however, by having—he, a real king—to sit on the 
back seat of the carriage, while his elder brother Lucien, a 
mere Roman Prince, occupied a .seat of honour by the side 
of Napoleon. In the Waterloo campaign he was given the 6th 
division, forming part of Keille’s corps, General Guilleminot 
being sent with him to prevent any of the awkwardnesses of 
1812. His division was engaged with the IVussians on the 

^ De V^itrolles, tome ii. p. S6. 
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15th of June, and at Quatre Bras he was severely wounded. 
At Waterloo his division formed the extreme left of the 
French infantry, oppo.site Hou^omont, and was en^a^ed in 
the struggle for that j)ost. Whatever his failings may have 
been, he is acknowledged to have fought gallantly. After the 
battle he was given the command of the army by his brother, 
and was told to cover the retreat to T.aon, which he reached 
on the 21st of June, with 1 S,ooo infantry, 3000 cavalry and 
two batteries which he had rallied.' This, be it observed, is a 
larger force than Ney told the Chambers even Grouchy 
(none of whose men are included) could have, and Jerome’s 
strength had .swollen to 25,000 infantry and 6000 cavalry 
when he handed over the army to Soult at Laon. Napoleon 
had intended to leave Jerome with the command of the army, 
but he eventually took him to Pari.s. 

When Napoleon left the country Jerome was assured b)' 
the ambas.sador of Wiirtemberg that he would find a refuge in 
the dominions of his father-in-law ; but when he arrived there 
he was informed that if he did not wi.sh to be, according to the 
original intentions of the Allies, handed over to the Ih'ussians, 
and separated from his wife, he must sign an engagement to 
remain in Wiirtemberg under strict surveillance. He was 
then imprisoned at Gdppingen, and afterwards at Ellwangen, 
where he was not even allowed to write or receive letters 
except through the captain of the chateau. 

Part of Jerome’s troubles came from the conduct of his 
wife Catherine, who had the idea that, as she had been 
given in marriage by her father to Jerome, as she had 
lived for seven years as his wife, and as she had borne 
a child to him, she was really his wife, and bound to 
remain with him in his misfortunes! The royal family of 
Wiirtemberg, however, following the illustricnis example 
of that of Austria, looked on her past life as a mere state 
of concubinage, useful to the family, and to be respected 
while her husband could retain his kingdom, but which should 
end the moment there was nothing more to be gained from 
Napoleon or his brother. It was all proper and decorous to 
retain the title of King of W^lirtembcrg, which the former 

' f^th-rs 0/A'a/ioleoii, vol. iii. p. 401. 

VOl,. TII. 
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Duke and then Elector had owed to the exile of St. Helena, 
but King Frederick, and still less his son William, who suc¬ 
ceeded him in 1816, could not comprehend Catherine’s 
clinging to her husband wlicn he had lost his kingdom. “ I 
was a Queen ; I am still a wife and mother,” wrote the 
Princess to her disgusted fatlicr. Another complaint against 
this extraordinary Princess was tliat she actually saw Las 
Cases on his return from St. Helena, and thus obtained news 
of the cxilc.^ 

After constant ill treatment Jerome and his wife, as the 
Count and Countess of Montfort, a rank the King of Wiirtem- 
berg afterwards raised to Prince, were allowed to proceed to 
Hainburg near Vienna, then to Florence, and, later, to 
Trieste, where J erdme was when his sister Pdisa died. In 1823 
they were permitted to go to Rome, and in 1835 they went 
to Lausanne, where his true-hearted wife died the same year. 
Jerome went to I'lorcncc, and lived to see the revival of the 
hhnpire, and to once more enjoy the rank of a French Prince. 
He died in i860 at the chateau of Villegcnis in PVance, and 
was buried in the Invalides. 

The mother of the Emperor, Letitia, in 1814, had retained 
her title of Imperatrice Mere, and had retired to Rome. 
She then went to Elba in June, and stayed there with her 
daughter Pauline until Napoleon had sailed from France. On 
2d March 1814 she went from Elba to San Vicenzo near 
Leghorn, and then to Rome. Her son sent a frigate for her, 
the Melpomene^ which was captured by the English Rivoli 
another vessel, the Dryadc, brought her to iM'ance, and she 
joined Napoleon in Paris. One must have a regard for this 
simple old lady, who was always careful and saving, only half 
believing in the stability of the Empire; and, like a true mother, 
always most attentive to the most unfortunate of her children. 
Pier life had been full of startling changes, and it must have 
been strange for the woman who had been hunted out of Cor¬ 
sica, flying from her house just in time to save her life from the 
adherents of Paoli, to find herself in grandeur in Paris. She 
saw her son just before he left, as she thought, for America, 


^ See Catherine’s own .account in Mcnanil tonic iii. ]ip. 403-427. 
2 James’ Naval llistofy^ vol. vi. p. 227. 
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and then retired to the Rinuccini—now the Bonaparte— 
Palace at Rome, where she died in 1836. She had been 
anxious to join Napoleon at St. Helena, and had refused, as 
long as Napoleon was alive, to forgive her daughter Caroline, 
the wife of Murat, for lier abandonment of her brother. She 
was buried at Albano. 

Lctitia’s youngest daughter, the beautiful but frail Pauline, 
Duchess of Guastalla, married first to General Lecicre, and 
then to Prince Camille Borghese, was at Nice when her 
brother abdicated in 1814. She retired with her mother 
to Rome, and in October 1814 went to Elba, staying there 
till Napoleon left, except when she was sent to Nai)]cs with 
a message of forgiveness for Murat. There was a character¬ 
istic scene between her and Colonel Campbell when the Eng- 
li.sh Commissioner arrivx'd to find Napoleon gone. T^auline 
professed ignorance till the last of her brother’s intentions, 
and pressed the Colonel’s hand to her heart that he might 
feel how agitated she was. “ She did not appear to be so,” 
says the battered old Colonel, who seems to have been proof 
against her charms. She then went to Rome, and later to 
IM.sa. Her health was failing, and, unable to join her 
brother in PTance, she sent him her only means of as¬ 
sistance, her jewels, which were captured at Waterloo. 
Her offer to go to St. Helena, repeated several times, was 
never accepted by Napoleon. She died in 1825 at Pdorcncc, 
from consumption, reconciled to her husband, from whom 
she had been separated since 1807. She was buried at 
Sta Maria Maggiore, Rome. 

Elisa, the eldest sister of Napoleon, the former Grand- 
Duchess of Tuscany, which Duchy she had ruled well, being 
a woman of considerable talent, was the first of all to die. 
In 1814 .she had been forced to fly from her Government, 
and, aecompanied by her husband, she had attempted to 
reach France. Poinding herself cut off by the Austrians, she 
took shelter with Augercau’s army, and then returned to 
Italy. She took the title of Comtessc de Campignano, 
and retired to Trieste, near which town, at the Chateau of 
Sant Andrea, under a wearisome surveillance, she expired 
in 1820, watched by her husband, Felix Bacciocchi, and her 
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sister Caroline. Her monument is in the Bacciocchi Chapel 
in San Tetronio, Bologna. 

Caroline, the wife of Murat, was the only one of the 
family untrue to Napoleon. Very ambitious, and forgetting 
how completely she owed licr Kingdom of Naples to her 
brother, she had urged Murat in [814 to separate from 
Napoleon, and, still worse, to attack luigene, who held the 
north of Italy against the Austrians. She relied on the formal 
treaty with Austria that Murat should retain his Kingdom 
of Naples, and she may also have trusted to the good offices 
of her former admirer Metternich. When the Congre.ss of 
Vienna met, the hAcnch Minister, Talleyrand, at once began 
to press for the removal of Murat. A trifling treaty was not 
considered an obstacle to the Heaven-sent deliverers of Europe, 
and Murat, believing his fate .sealed, Iicaring of Napoleon’s 
landing, and urged on by a misleading letter from Joseph 
Bonaparte, at once marched to attack the Austrians. He 
was easily routed by the Austrians under Neipperg, the 
future husband of Maria Louisa. Murat fled to I'rancc, and 
Caroline first took refuge in an English man-of-war, the 
Tremendous, being promised a free passage to hnigland. She 
was, however, handed over to the Austrians, who kept her in 
confinement at Hainburg near Vienna. In October 1815 
Murat landed in Calabria in a last wild attempt to recover his 
throne. He was arrested and immediately shot. After his 
murder Caroline, taking the title of Countc.ss of Lipona (an 
anagram of Napoli), was permitted to retire to Trieste with 
Elisa, Jerome, and his wife. Caroline was almo.st without 
means of existence, the Neapolitan Bourbons refusing even to 
give up the property she had brought there. She married a 
General Macdonald. When llortense was buried at Rueil 
Caroline obtained permission to attend the sad ceremony. 
In 1838 she went to France to try to obtain a pension, and suc¬ 
ceeded in getting one of 100,000 francs. She died from cancer 
in the stomach in 1839, and Wcas buried in the Carnpo 
Santo, Bologna. 

Cardinal Fesch, the half-uncle of Napoleon, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Lyons, who had fallen into disgrace with Napoleon 
for taking the side of the Pope and refusing to accept the see 
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of Paris, to which he was nominated by Napoleon, had re¬ 
tired to Rome in 1814, where he remained till the return 
of Napoleon, when he went to Paris, and accepted a 
peerage. After Waterloo he again sought the protection 
of the Pope, and he remained at I^ome till his death in 
[839, a few days before Caroline J^onaparte’s. He was 
buried in S. l.orenzo in Liicina, Rome. He had for years 
been a great collector of ])icturcs, of which he left a large 
number (1200) to the town of Ajaccio. Tlie Cardinal, 
buying at the right time when few men had either enough 
leisure or money to think of pictures, got together a most 
valuable collection. This was .sold in 1843-44 at Rome. 
Its contents now form some of the greatest treasures in the 
galleries of Dudley House and of the Marquis of Hertford, 
now Sir Richard Wallaccf.s. In a large collection there arc 
generally some daubs, but it is an amusing instance of party 
.spirit to find the value of his pictures run down by men who 
arc unwilling to allow an\' one connected with Napoleon to 
have even taste in art. He alwa}'s refused the demands of 
the Rc.storation that he should resign his see of L\'ons, though 
under Louis Philii)pe he offered to do so, and leave his 
pictures to PTance, if the Bonaparte family were allowed to 
enter P'rance : this was refused. 

It can hardly be denied that the fate of the Jhinapartes 
was a hard one. Napoleon had been undisputed sovereign 
of France for fourteen years, Louis had been King (T 
Holland for four year.s, Jerome was King of Westphalia for 
six years, Caroline was Ouecn of Naples for seven years. 
If Napoleon had forfeited all his rights by leaving P'dba after 
the conditions of his abdication had been broken bj" the 
Allies, still there was no reason wh)' the terms stipulated 
for the other members of the family sliould not have been 
carried out, or at least an ordinary income insured to them. 
With all Napoleon’s faults he was always read)' to shower 
wealth on the victims of his policy. The sovereigns of the 
Continent had courted and intermarried with the Bonapartes 
in the time of that family’s grandeur: there was neither 
generosity nor wisdom in treating them as so many criminals 
the moment fortune had declared against them. The con- 
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duct of the Allies was not influenced simply by the principle 
of legitimacy, for the King of Saxony only kept his throne 
by the monarchs falling out over the spoil. If sovereigns 
were to be respected as of divine appointment, it was not 
well to make their existence only depend on the fate 
of war. 

Nothing ill the history of the Cent Jours is more strange 
than the small part played in it by the Marshals, the very men 
who are so identified in our minds with the Emperor, that 
we might have cxjiccted to find that brilliant band playing 
a most prominent part in his last great struggle, no longer 
for mere victor}', but for very existence. In recording how the 
Guard came up the fatal hill at Waterloo for their last 
combat, it would seem but natural to have to give a long 
roll of the old historic names as leading or at least accom- 
pan}'ing them ; and the reader is apt to ask, where were the 
men who.se ver}' titles recalled such glorious battle-fields, 
such achievements, and such rewards showered down b}'’ the 
man who, almost alone at the end of the day, rode forward 
to invite that death from which it was such cruel kindness 
to save him ? 

Only three Marshals were in Belgium in 1815, and even 
of them one did but count hi.s ju'omotion from that very 
year, so it is but natural for French writers to dream of 
what might have been the course of the battle if Murat’s 
plume had waved with the cavalry, if Mortier had been with 
the Guard, and if Davoust or one of his tried brethren had 
taken the place of Grouchy. There is, however, little real 
ground for surprise at this ab.scnce of the Marshals. Death, 
time, and hardships had all done their work among.st that 
grand array of commander.s. Some were old men, veterans 
of the Revolutionary wars, when first created Marshals in 
1804 ; others, such as Massena, were now but the wreck of 
them.sclvcs ; and even before ]8i2 Napoleon had been 
struck with the failing energy of some of his original com¬ 
panions : indeed, it might have been better for him if he had 
in 1813, as he half resolved, cast away his dislike to new 
faces, and fought his last desperate campaigns with younger 
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men who still had fortunes to win, leaving “ Bcrthicr to hunt 
at Grosbois/’ and the other Marshals to enjoy their wcll- 
deserved rest in their splendid hotels at I’aris. 

Besides, in 1814 the Marshals, perhaps partly necessarily, 
had taken—still more, had been believed by the army to have 
taken, a principal part in forcing the abdication of Napoleon ; 
and the officers of the junior ranks, with the old i)rivatcs, the 
lion-hearted men whose fidelity never swerved, and who 
thought themselves well rewarded for a life j)assed in his 
service if they caught but a glance of the Emperor as he 
swept over the field where they lay with just enough life 
for one last cry of “Vive rKmpercurl” such men, forming 
a large part of the army, looked with great distrust on the 
Marshals who had taken rank, honour, and wealth from the 
Emperor, and who had then shrunk from the side r»f the 
beaten Napoleon, or forced the pen into his unwilling hands, 
in their ])anic at the idea of losing the rewards they had 
received from him. 

Thus, while Napoleon himself had good reason for meet¬ 
ing his Marshals with but little of his former trust, the mass 
of the army were full of suspicion even of those who were 
fighting under the tricolour, this feeling going so far tliat 
one private, on the very field of Lign)% ran out to warn 
the Emperor that Soult was betraying him. On the other 
side the Marshals themselves had but too great remembrance 
of the warmtli, real or affected, with whicli they had received 
the Bourbons ; and even Ney, cheerfully \enturing his life a 
thousand times at Waterloo, did so without the confidence 
which had been in his breast when he alone formed the 
rear-guard of the army on the retreat from Moscow. Thus 
we have now but a sorry talc to tell,—a mean and dreary 
ending to a glorious history. 

For our present purpo.se wc may divide the Marshals 
into tlirce groups. Those absent or dead, those who re¬ 
mained true to the Bourbon.s, and those who, more or less 
reluctantly, joined Naj)oleon.^ 

The wretched Augcrcau we may leave out of account. 

^ I'or an interesting sketch of some of the Marshals see 'Temple Bar^ vol. 
Ixviii., No. 273, 1883, p. 495. 
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At first destined by Napoleon for punishment, he soon 
attempted to atone for his base conduct to the Emperor in 

1814 by a violent proclamation against the Bourbons. 
From that moment he was held in just contempt by both 
parties, only appearing again as one of the members of the 
military court who, with fatal goodwill, accepted the ill- 
advised objection of Ncy against their competence. He 
died in 1816, bitterly regretting, it is said, his vote at the 
trial of Ncy : he had much to regret 

Death had removed some of the most brilliant of the list 
of Marshals. The rough, gallant, well-tried Lannes had died 
from wounds received at Essling in 1809. Bessieres had been 
killed in 1813, the day before Lutzen. Toniatowski, who had 
wielded his a bric‘f but eventful three days, had been 

drowned in the retreat from I^eipsic. I^crthier, the constant 
companion of Napoleon in Italy, in Egyj)t, indeed in every 
campaign from 1796, had abandoned his friend in 1814, and 
had welcomed the Bourbons with indecent warmth. In 

1815 he accompanied the King over the frontier, privately 
expressing his intention of returning to rejoin Napoleon, 
who, threatening to strike him off the roll of Marshals, would 
certainly have welcomed him with only a passing gibe at 
his appearance alongside the carriage of Louis XVIII. 
Berlhicr met his death in a mysterious manner at l^amberg, 
where he had retired to the lands of his wife’s uncle, the 
King of Bavaria, by throwing himself (or being thrown) 
from a balcony, a matter to which w c shall again refer when 
speaking of the death of Marshal Brune, in whose case a 
most determined murder was attempted to be represented as 
suicide. 

Murat, in obedience, it is said, to the counsels of his wife, 
Caroline Bonai)artc, had abandoned Napoleon in 1814, 
foolishly trusting to the promises of Austria that he should 
retain his Kingdom of Naples. He attacked Eugene, and 
thought he had purchased his safety by his base and foolish 
ingratitude. When the Congress of Vienna met he .soon 
found that his removal was one of the great aims of France, 
and neither the solemn treaty with Austria nor the old 
affection of Metternich for Caroline were any obstacles to the 
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great plan of getting rid of the last Napoleonic Sovereign. 
Furious at this, Murat, ever rash, the moment he heard of 
the landing of Napoleon, distrusting the Austrians, afraid of 
Napoleon not giving him the object of his dreams, the whole 
of Italy, and wishing to force the hand of Napoleon, at once, 
with incredible folly, marched against the Austrians. He 
penetrated to the l*o, but had to retire, and the Austrians, 
under Neipperg, afterwards to be the husband of Maria 
Louisa, forced him from his throne by the 20th of May. 
Murat fled to 1 ^'rancc and Corsica, leading a wretched life 
in hiding, but refusing the Austrian offer of an asylum if he 
would pledge his honour not to leav'^e the Austrian dominions. 
At last he landed in ('alabria, in a desperate attempt to 
recover his kingdom, was seized and shot on the 13th of 
October I 8 1 5, — a deed which it is unnccessar\’ to characterise. 
He died as he had lived, a brave but theatrical man, with 
his last breath giving the order to the firing party to spare 
his face. He deserved a better fate, but perhaps the Fourbon 
was mistaken in his cruelt)’, and, while attempting to revenge 
the death of the Due criinghien, of w'hich Murat w’as guilt¬ 
less, may have saved Murat the misery of the w’andering life 
he would have had lo share with the family w hich had raised 
and ruined him by its alliance. 

Bernadottc had been Crown IVince of Sweden from 1810. 
In 1813 and 1814 he had led an army against Napoleon, 
having great hopes of gaining the cixnvn of 1^'rance if the 
Emperor were dethroned. He had a difficult part to play— 
to please the Allies wLose votes he hoped to gain, while any 
victory w^on by his forces might be fatal to his chances wdth 
the French. He certainly w'ould have been put forward 
by the Allies if it had been once determined that neither 
Napoleon nor the Ik^urbons were to be allow ed to reign ; 
but the claims of the 15 ourbons were too strong ; and in any 
case it is impossible to believe that he would ever have been 
accepted by the army or by the nation. It is satisfactory to 
note his total failure to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds. The Allies became suspicious of him in 1814, and 
he had to be contented with the addition of Norway to his 
future kingdom, Sweden, which he governed wdth fair success 
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from 1818 as Charles (John) XIV'. to his death in 1844. 
The present King of Sweden is his grandson. The wife of 
Bernadotte, Eugenie Bernardine Desiree Clary, the sister-in- 
law of Joseph Bonaparte, was in Paris during the Ccut Jours, 
living in the hotel of the Swedish Ambassador, where she 
gave shelter to Joseph, as has already been said. She died 
in i860. 

The Marshals who adhered to the cause of the Bourbons 
in 1815 were Macdonald, Perignon, Victor, Kellermann, 
Marmont, Gouvion St. Cyr, and Oiidinot. Marmont had 
been exempted from Napoleon’s amnesty by the Decrees of 
Lyons (in which Augereau was at first to have figured, till he 
won oblivion, if not pardon, by his violent proclamation 
against the l^ourbons). On his arrival in J'aris Napoleon in¬ 
tended to strike off the list of Marshals Oudinot, Victor, and 
St. Cyr; and on the lOth of ApriP we find him writing to 
the War Minister to strike off Berthier, Marmont, Victor, 
Perignon, Augereau, and Kellermann. Soult seems also to 
have been nearly treated in the same wa^^ Na])oleon was, 
however, always tender to those who had served him, and it 
is characteristic of the man to find him prci)aring to give 
pensions to any of the erring Marshals who might have no 
fortune. 

Macdonald, Duke of Tarentum, who had been long in a 
sort of di.sgrace under the JCmpire until made Marshal in 
1809 services at Wagram, wliere Napoleon had 

offered him his hand on the field the day after the battle 
in token of reconciliation, had behaved loyally towards 
Napoleon in 1814, and had to the last struggled for his 
cause. In 1815 he remained faithful to the liourbons. 
When Napoleon landed he was commanding at Bourges, 
and he was ordered to Nimes to assist the Due d’Angoulemc. 
At Lyons he met the Comte d’Artois and the Duke of 
Orleans, who detained him to take the command of the 
troops. Macdonald did his best to keep the soldiers to 
their duty, but he was obliged to advise the Princes to with¬ 
draw ; and, as soon as Napoleon approached, Macdonald 
had to fly at full speed, pursued for a long distance by his 

1 Bingham’s Lc/ters of Napoleon, vol. iii. j). 372. 
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own men,—a fact to be remembered in judging of the conduct 
of Ney. He was then employed in the task of attempting 
to collect an army at Mclun, till the temper of the soldiers 
showed that to be useless. Macdonald then accompanied 
the King to Lille, where he and Morticr gave their best 
advice to the distracted Court, urging the King not to quit 
the country. On the 23d of March, when the King crossed 
the frontier, Macdonald refused to leave fVance, and retired 
to his home, where he was left undisturbed, although he 
refused the offers of Napoleon. indeed, res])ected, as he 
well deserved to be, by both sides, we find the Trussian 
Governor of I’aris after Waterloo singling him out, with 
Oudinot, as the two honourable officers on whom he could 
call. He met the King on his return to I’aris, and was 
charged with the disbandmetU of the army when the Lour- 
bons determined to break the sword which had fallen from 
the hand of the great captain, and which they were afraid 
even to preserve. Appropriately made Chancellor of the 
Legion of Honour, he had to announce the imi)ossibility of 
doing any business in the Hotel of the Order, so encumbered 
was it with the Allied troops, —a melancholy change from the 
time of its institution.* We find him always taking a credit¬ 
able part in the debates of the time,—defending Drouot, for 
example ; and in 1 840 he clo.sed a long and honourable life, 
entitled to make the proud and rare boast of having been 
faithful to two Sovereigns in the hour of their misfortunes. 

When Ue V'itrollcs was .sent to the south to try to estab¬ 
lish a government of resistance to Napoleon he found poor 
old Marshal I’erignon living quietly in Languedoc, and called 
on him to take command of the forces at Toulouse. The 
Marshal did his best with a simple good faith which earned 
for him the sneers of his Royalist cmplo}X‘r ; but he was 

^ Naj)()lci)n’s of civilians l(» tlic I.tgion arc attacked in Amilysis 

and History of the CathoVu Rdiyiou {Ucnllcy, 1S2O), p. SS. “The .same star 
which decorated tlie hieast of the hrave.sl of the brave, Ney, al.^o ^dittered on 
that of tile eiinvicli Creseeiiliiii.” 'I’liis ari.ses from a inisuiuler.standinj;. The 
Legion was intended for all .services to the State, civil or military, and replaced 
the Jlourbon Cro.sses of St. Louis for military, St. Miehel for civil services, aiul 
the St. Esprit for grandees. See Maz.is’ La IJ/ion, 1854. In an unlucky 
attempt to include all merits, the singer C're.scentini recei\etl, not the Legion, 
but the Iron Crown [Mcnioriaf tome vi. p. 2SS). 
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sorely puzzled by the temper of the troops, and when we 
think of the reason for the non-aj^pearance of Morticr at 
Waterloo, it is odd to find rerignon complaining that he had 
to remind his officers that when a call for sudden action was 
made it was not the time to have sciatica or other illnesses. 
The illness prevalent among his officers, however, was only a 
dislike to serve against the Emperor, and as soon as a com¬ 
missioner from Napoleon arrived, Perignon was politely ousted 
from his command, and was allowed to retire to his home. 
The Bourbons gave him the rewards withheld by Napoleon, 
creating him a marquis and peer. l ie died in 1818. 

Victor (really C'laude rerrin), Duke of lk‘lluno, never a 
very warm admirer of the Emperor, and who had been 
harshly treated in 1814, attempted to stem the tide in 
1815, but had to follow the King out of the country. After 
the second Restoration he was i)rcsidcnt of the commission 
charged with the examination of the conduct of the officers 
of the army during the Cent Jours: a gf)od choice for the 
Bourbons, as we find him voting for the death of Ney. He 
became Minister of War from December 1821 to December 
1823, quitting the post on account of discussions connected 
with the irrc])rcssible Ouvrard. He died in 1841, seventy- 
seven years old. 

Kellermann, Duke of Valrny, who with Seruricr, IV'rignon, 
and Lefcbvre liad been, even when created Marshal in 1804, 
intended to have only an honorary rank for i)ast services, 
had been employed on the frontier in 1814. Made a peer 
by the King, he remained passively loyal during 1815, but 
voted always afterwards against the reaction. He died in 
1820. We cannot help thinking of the good old Scotch 
custom of having one of the family on each side when we 
find the Marshaks son, the Kellermann of Marengo, fighting 
at Quatre Bras and Waterloo, although lie had small reason 
for attachment to Napoleon. 

Marmont, having done his best in 1814 to make the cause 
of Napoleon and of France hopeless by taking his corps over 
to the enemy, had wisely not carried out his pious intention 
of devoting the remainder of his years to the tender care of 
the persona] comforts of Napoleon. He had much more 
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sensibly remained high in the royal favour, though the cautious 
King would not adopt his plan of remaining in the Tuileries 
to stand a siege by Napoleon, nor could he get any one to 
assist him in his odd idea of saving the King by practicall)' 
making him a prisoner, and forcibly removing the royal 
favourite lllacas, Marmont himself being willing to become 
generalissimo by land and sea. (.)n tlie approach of Napo¬ 
leon lie crossed the frontier, feeding his liopes on imaginarj' 
speeches of Napoleon full of trust in the man whom, for some 
mysterious reason, Napoleon denounced in public. Marmont 
passed his after life without tlie great employments he con¬ 
sidered his due, contenting himself with interviews with the 
sergeant of hbiglish artillery who laid the gun wln’ch wounded 
him at Salamanca, and who himself was similarly hit at 
Waterloo, with ])l(^asant conversations with IMctternich, and 
with lessons to the \'oung King of Rome on the campaigns of 
the great lun])eror. Of all the former holders of Napoleon’s 
splendid gifts in foreign lands he alone retained his, by special 
favour of the Km])cror of Austria : veril)' he had his reward. 
It is, however, but fair to IMarmont to acknowledge that, re¬ 
gardless of the royal anger, he overcame all obstacles, forcing 
the guard as a soldier would say, to enable the miserable 
Madame Lavallette to throw herself at the feet of the King 
to implore mercy for her husband. Marmont is reported to 
have urged her case beforehand with fervour, saying with too 
much truth to the King, “ Sire, I have given you more than 
life.” lie also wise!}’ advised Madame Lavallette not to 
trust to the treacherous hints of the Royalists that Lavallette’s 
life would be spared on the .scaffold, and to carry out her 
plan for the escape of her husband if her api)lication to the King- 
failed. In I 830 he had the disagreeable task of attempting 
to defend Paris during the rising of July. In this defence 
Marmont, as often before, exhibited great personal bravery, 
so that the young Las Case.s, who was in the ranks of the 
insurgents, longing to avenge Napoleon, could not find it in 
his heart to fire at him. When he had failed he advised the 
King to abdicate in favour of his grandson (the late Comte 
dc Chambord) rather than be forced from the throne, 
llis advice was followed, but it was too late, and he had to 
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escort Charles X. to Cherbourg, whence the King passed over 
to England. Marmont then withdrew from France, and died 
at Venice in 1852, having lived to see France again under 
a Napoleon. He left a character probably below his real 
deserts, but it is impossible not to compare his conduct 
unfavourably with that of Macdonald. 

Gouvion St. Cyr, who had not been created a Marshal till 
1812, and who had not received the high rewards showered 
down on many of the Marshals, returned to France in 1814 
after his release from the imprisonment to which he and his 
garrison of Dresden had been subjected by the Allies, in 
breach of the capitulation and of all good faith, lie threw 
himself into the cause of the Bourbons, and was sent to take 
the command of an army to be raised on the Loire, which, 
it was hoped, would be joined by risings in the west,— 
an addition to his command deprecated by St. Cyr. The 
Marshal arrived at his headquarters, Orleans, to find the troops 
there under orders from Davoust, the new Minister of War, 
had mounted the tricolour. He succeeded for the moment in 
stopping this, and in putting the general, Pajol, under arrest, 
but he soon had to leave the place and return to Paris. 
He then was directed to go to the west to head a rising,— 
a task naturally distasteful to him, and which he was relieved 
from, keeping quiet during the last campaign. After Water¬ 
loo he was one of the leaders with whom the Royalists 
dreamt of attempting some cmcntc. On the 9th of July 1815 
he was made War Minister, and soon found what it was to 
serve the Bourbons. It is ])lcasant to read how the old 
Marshal, remembering his services under the Republic, had 
to fill the lists of officers with the names of cmigixs and 
leaders of the Vendcan insurgents, and how he showed his 
anger at the interference of the busybody De Vitro!les. 
St. Cyr had some strange ideas ; for instance, he broke up 
the regiments of lancers, putting one squadron of that arm 
in each regiment of mounted chasseurs. He was, perhaps 
from his former training, one of the officers opposed to the 
formation of a guard or picked body, but on this point he 
had to give way to the wishe.s of the Court, and apparently 
of the Allies, till he had agreed to a guard of 12,000 men. 
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He left the Ministry in September 1815, but held it again 
from 1817 to 1819, having also been Marine Minister from 
June to September 1817. He died in 1830. 

Oudinot, Duke of Reggio, one of the i 809 creations as 
Marshal, had become a warm partisan of the bourbons ; 
and on the news of the landing of Napoleon he was sent to 
command the Guard then called Grenadiers and Chasseurs de 
France, which was at Metz. The ]k)urbons, with their usual 
extraordinary want of common sense, had neither treated 
the Guard well nor broken up the ccjrps, tlius kee])ing them 
in a di.scontentcd state, read)* for the hand of Napoleon. The 
incredibly foolish order was given to Oudinot to march to 
oppose Napole(;n. Off set the Guard, l)ut poor Oudinot soon 
found that while he was treated with all due respect, he was 
practically a prisoner, anti that the corps he pn)fesscd to 
command was determined to join Napoleon at c^nce. “ If/’ 
said the unha])py Marshal to the messenger sent, too late, 
to stop the march, “ if 1 cannot escape, they will take me to 
the Emperor.” He ditl, however, succeed in avoiding, for 
the moment, a meeting under such very unpleasant circum¬ 
stances, though he saw Napoleon later. All this actiem of 
the troops has to be remembered in tliinking of the conduct 
of Ncy. Oudinot refused to take service under Napoleon, and 
after Waterloo he was prominent in trying to get hostilities 
stopped, and in assisting the recall of the bourbons. He 
soon superseded Dessolcs in command of the National Guard 
of Paris, and received honours from the bourbons which he 
might accept without loss of self-respect, but still one cannot 
speak of him in the same way as of Macdonald. There is 
an air of perhaps only apparent insincerity and double-dealing 
in his conduct. He was on the Champ dc Mai, and when 
afterwards questioned about this replied that he was there, 
hilt only in undress ,—an answer, it must be admitted, not 
absurd to a soldier, as an officer in undress would only be a 
spectator, not a participator ; still it is easy to understand 
how the reply was sneered at, and one fails to see why he 
should have gone there at all. In the same manner, while he 
hung about Vitrolles (who was acting as the representative of 
the Bourbons), as if he were a mere aide de camp instead of 
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a Marshal, he rushed away when he found Vitrolles committed 
to an an^ry interview with a deputation of the Chambers. 
Perhaps, however, De Vitrolles is unfair to the Marshal, for 
he seems to have been deeply stung, not only by the disap¬ 
pearance of Oudinot when he wanted backing, but also by 
finding tliat, in the hurry, Oudinot had taken his, De Vitrolles’, 
hat: one of those little ludicrous details which crop up in 
the histoi*}* of graver events. Oudinot look part in the 
expedition into S])ain in 1823 to crush the Spanish Liberals, 
when he commanded at Madrid ; and under Louis Philij)pc 
he became Chancellor of the Legion of Honour, and Governor 
of the Invalides. lie died in i 847. The General Oudinot 
who was sent in 1849 by Louis Napoleon, the President of 
the French Republic, to restore the Po])c and to take Rome, 
held as a Republic by Garibaldi, an enterprise found to be 
uncxpcctedl}* difficult, was a son of the Marshal. 

The Marshals who joined Napoleon were Massena, 
Serurier, Jourdan, Lefebvre, Monccy, Mortier, Prune, Grouchy 
(then General), Soult, Suchet, Davoust, Ney, but of these 
the first five cannot be said to have done more than give in 
their adhesion to his Government when established, and to 
accept ])cerages from him. 

Massena was in command of Toulon, etc., in 1815, 
sent the King the first news of the landing. He might 
have easily been induced at least to remain passive, and for 
some time he kept his command tranquil, but the Royali.sts 
showed their distrust too openly, while Massena may have 
shared in the su.spicion, not too misplaced, that an attempt 
might be made to open the ports to the luiglish fleet. 
Called on by Napoleon to unfurl the flag of Essling and to 
join him, Massena sent in his adhesion on the 14th of April. 
He really did so unwillingly, and told Na])oleon he would 
have resisted the march on J^aris if the Phnperor had passed 
by him. He was brought to Paris, but practically left 
unemployed till after Waterloo, when the ITovisional Govern¬ 
ment put him in command of the National Guard of Paris. 
Massena, however, was now but the mere wreck of the 
General who in 1799 had .saved PVance from invasion, and 
who had won such distinction in independent commands; 
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he had not been employed by Napoleon since his return 
from Spain after his check before Torres Vedras ; and it 
must now have been unutterably gallinj^ to him to be sent 
for by the jVussian Governor of Paris to arrange details of 
the occupation. We find him interrupting the fiery s])eech 
of Labedoyere in the C'hambcr of lY'crs, and urging the King 
to retain the tricolour, but he was soon relieved by Dcssoles, 
and practically had no part in the Jours, lie died in 
1817. 

Serurier, Jourdan, Lefebvre, and Moncey, all Marshals 
of the first creation in 1804, took but a nominal part in 
affairs. Serurier, who was Governor of the Invalides, lost 
his place on the second Restonition, and remained in retire¬ 
ment afterwards till his death in 1819. 

Jourdan, who had never received his share of rewards, 
and who had most right to complain of Napoleon for the 
neglect of his services in Spain, accepted a peerage, and 
was sent to command at Besancon, but took little active 
pcirt in anything. Louis Philippe made him Governor of 
the Invalides in 1830, but he died in 1833. 

The rough old Marshal Lefebvre, Duke of Dantzic, 
accepted a peerage in the new Chamber, and when younger 
men despaired after Waterloo still counselled resistance, 
though Uc Vitrolles ill-naturedly represents him,when forming 
one of the deputation of the Chambers, as knowing how to 
give a different aspect to his face, one side being fav’ourable 
to the Royalist representative, and the other, meant to be seen 
by the dei)utation, quite hostile. He lost his former peerage 
on the return of Louis, but was soon restored. He died in 
1820. 

Moncey, Duke of Conegliano, gave up his command of the 
gendarmerie d'elite to Savary, and was made one of the new 
peers. After the Restoration he gave dire offence to the 
King by refusing to sit on the court-martial for the trial of 
Ney. For this he was deprived of his rank, and sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment in Ham,—the i)lace which 
received Louis Napoleon in 1840. It is characteristic of 
the time and of Bourbon management that Moncey, on his 
arrival at Ham, was unable to get admission to the castle, 
VOL. III. 9 5 
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as it was occupied by the Prussians, and he had to remain 
part of the time in a little inn opposite. In 1823 he was 
employed in the expedition into Spain, and in 1840 he, as 
Governor of the Invalidcs, received the body of Napoleon 
on its arrival from St. Helena. He died in 1842. 

Morticr, Duke of Treviso, who in 1814 had defended Paris 
with Marinont, showing llie same courage but greater fidelity, 
had been sent to the north. On the landing of Napoleon 
Mortier managed to keep his troops quiet, and by his advice 
Drouet d’Erlon withdrew from the enterprise of the brothers 
Lallcmand and Lefcbvre-lX\snoucttes who tried to effect an 
cincHtc before Napoleon arrived. So satisfactory was his 
conduct considered by the Royalist Government that the 
Minister of War proposed to the Chamber to vote that 
Morticr, with Macdonald, had deserved well of the country. 
When the King began to move to the frontier Morticr and 
the Duke of Orleans held Lille till the King arrived there ; 
but Louis could only gc‘t admission to his own fortress on 
the promise that neither his military Iiousehold nor any 
foreign troops were to be admitted, as there was a not un¬ 
founded fear of the fortress being delivered up to the Allies. 
He accompanied Louis to the frontier with all proper demon¬ 
strations of respect, though he had in his pocket the orders 
of Na[)olcon to see the Royal Family out of P'rance. Mortier 
then returned to take service under Napoleon, and he was 
given the command of the Imperial Guard, with which he 
would have fought at Waterloo had lie not been stopped by 
an attack of sciatica at Maubcuge, where, oddly enough, he 
had been wounded in 1793. Thiers remarks on the effect 
of his absence from Waterloo, saying that though the institu¬ 
tion of Marshals commanding the Guard as a separate body 
had done harm before, still in this instance the prc.sence of 
Morticr would have prevented the too hasty use made by 
Ncy of the cavalry of the Guard. As Morticr had only 
joined a dc facto Government he was not included in the list of 
proscriptions, but as he refused to judge Ncy, as did Monccy, 
he was struck off the peerage, only to be restored to it when 
1819 .saw a return to common sense and moderation. 
Under the Monarchy of July he was Amba.ssador in Russia 
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in 1830 and 1832, and in 1834 he became War Minister 
and President of the Council. Tn 1835 he was killed by 
Fieschi’s infernal machine while ridinjj[ by the side of the 
Kin" Louis Philippe. He is buried in the Invalides. 

Marshal Prune, who had never been in favour during the 
Empire, and who had not been given one of the duke¬ 
doms, threw in his lot with Napoleon, who sent him to 
command the 9th corps, which was to be formed in the 
south, and to restrain Marseilles, which showed symptoms 
of rising in favour of the Bourbons, and from whicli Massena 
had been removed. After Waterloo he hoisted the white 
flag rather late in the day, and then proceeded towards 
Paris. At Avignon he was attacked b}" a JvoA’alist mob, who 
first wounded him, and then eventual])' broke into the hotel 
and killed him while he was reading a letter from his wife. 
His body was thrown into the Rhone, and had to be buried 
by stealth at the s|)(jt where the river brought it ashore, and 
where it long remained. Allusion has been made to this 
ca.se in considering the death of Berthier. The local authori¬ 
ties did all they could to represent this cow'ardh^and disgraceful 
murder of Ih'unc as a case of suicide ; the Government would 
do nothing, and it was only by the efforts of his widow that 
the memory of the Marshal was edeared six years later, even 
then no one being punished, and the widow having to pa)' all 
costs. If this was the case where we can ascertain ever)' par¬ 
ticular, we should be very slow to accept the suicide theory in 
the case of Berthier. To have the double jo)' of killing a 
Marshal who had braved death for his country on a hundred 
battle-fields, and then of dishonouring his memoi*)', was too 
tempting to the reactionary mind to make it unlikely that 
the same thing was done twice. Prune had gone to his 
command unwillingly, having a presentiment that he went 
to his death. In descending the steps to start he fell and 
injured himself, remarking that it was a bad augury. 

One hardly reckons Grouchy as a Marshal, though he 
had served well and long before gaining the rank. In I 793 > 
when he was Brigadier-General, he lost his rank by a decree 
against the nobles, but with extraordinary resolution he 
entered the ranks as a private and regained his grade. He 
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occupied a rather anomalous position, being a Marquis of the 
ancmi regime and a Count of the Empire. In 1815 he 
joined Napoleon, and was sent against the Due d’Angoulcmc, 
whom he forced to capitulate. Napoleon, partly as a reward 
for this, partly requiring a commander for his cavalry to 
replace Murat, gave Grouchy the Ifdtou. His conduct during 
the campaign is a matter of general history ; here we need 
only remark that the presence under him of Vandamme, who 
had been crushed at Kuhn in 1813 in trying to intercept 
the beaten Allies, may have had some influence in making 
Grouchy over-cautious. Whatever his faults, Grouchy cer¬ 
tainly retrcat(-'d skilfully, and brought his corps safely to 
Laon. He received the command of the whole army from 
Soult at Soissons, giving over his corps to Vandamme, and 
brought the whole to Paris by the 29th of June. His influence 
was exerted to stop further resistance, but he was one of 
those the Bourbons intended to have tried and shot—a fate 
he avoided by leaving the Army of the Loire and going to 
Philadelphia, only returning in 1821, when he was put on 
the retired list as a lieutenant-general. He was not restored 
to his rank as Marshal till the 19th of November 1831, 
when Louis Philippe reigned. Two of his sisters, both 
clever women, married, the one Condorcet the Girondist, 
and the other the more fortunate Cabanis. The Marquis dc 
Grouchy died in 1847. 

Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, had been made Minister of 
War by the Bourbons in September 1814, replacing their 
first and characteristic choice of Dupont, the unfortunate 
general who surrendered at Baylcn to the Spaniards. On 
the landing of Napoleon the Royalists threw doubts on 
SoulPs loyalty, doubts which had no good foundation, for he 
himself told Napoleon afterwards that he really liked the 
King. We have a charming scene when the stiff and stupid 
royal favourite. Count Blacas, announced to the other Ministers 
that he intended to question Soult at the Council table, and 
if the answers were unsatisfactory he had Soult’s “ dismissal ” 
in his pocket; the dismissal being a pistol with which the 
old emigrd meant to shoot the Marshal. When Soult ap¬ 
peared the other Ministers found that they had important 
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business to transact in their respective offices and withdrew, 
leaving Blacas alone with his prey. Soult, however, fore¬ 
stalled the Count by going straight to the King, and 
informing Louis that the attacks made on him rendered it 
impossible for him to serve usefully, and he was relieved by 
Clarke, who had long held the post under Napoleon. This, 
however, was on the i ith of March, when it mattered little who 
was Minister. Soult joined Napoleon unwillingly, and after 
some bargaining, but was given l^crlhier’s old post of Chief of 
the Staff of the army under Napoleon. His performance of 
this duty has been much criticised, but, as has been stated 
before,' most of these attacks dei)end on an erroneous belief 
in the excellence of the staff in J^erthicr’s time ; it must 
suffice here to say that any failure in this department during 
the Waterloo campaign may easily be matched in previous 
wars. Certainly no better choice could have been made for 
an army about to meet the English. After Waterloo Soult 
was put in command of the army at Laon, relieving Jerome, 
who was supposed to have brought it from the field. When 
he heard of Napoleon’s abdication he obtained i)ermission to 
return to Paris, and gave the command over at Soissons to 
Grouchy. He has been attacked for this, but his duty was 
not quite clear. The main army really was then Grouchy’s 
corps, and Soult could not have been expected to serve 
under Grouchy or even Davoust. In the consultations at 
Paris he advised non-resistance, but all those who did so 
somehow fell under the special displeasure of the Bourbons, 
and Soult was exiled and retired to Berg. In 1819 he 
returned, and after 1830, under the Monarchy of July, he 
held many high offices. He was a special Ambassador to 
England for the coronation of the Queen, when he was well 
received as a gallant and skilled foe. In fact the ordinary 
histories, military or otherwise, hardly .seem to do justice to 
the effect of Soult’s attacks on the P^nglish, when they were ad¬ 
vancing into Erance from Spain in r 814, and when Soult’s army 
was rapidly being drained to reinforce the main army under 
Napoleon. In Louis Philippe’s reign Soult was Minister of 
War three times, and President of the Council as often. In 

^ See p. 318 of this volume. 
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I 847 he was given the high rank of “ Marechal-General.” 
He died, eighty-two years old, in 1851, under a Republic 
with a Na{)oleon as President, but one year too soon to see 
the Empire revived. 

Suchet, Duke of Albufera, who had won such honour in 
his independent command in Spain, was commanding at 
Strasburg in 1815, and soon raised the tricolour, and was 
first given the command of the 5th corps to be formed in 
Alsace. He was then recalled, and sent to command the 
7th corps to defend Savoy, with Lyons as his base, Napoleon 
saying to him, “ Wherever you arc posted, I am tranquil as 
to that place.” He held his own against the Austrians as 
long as there was any hope of success. He lost his peerage 
until 1822. He was employed by the Bourbons in 1823 in 
their expedition into Spain. He died in 1826. 

Davoust, Duke of Auerstadt, Prince of Eckmuhl, whose 
name should be properly spelt Davout, was one of the 
principal personages at the end of the Cent Jours. Strict 
and severe, having his corps always in good order, and dis¬ 
playing more character than most of the military men under 
Napoleon, one is apt to believe that the conqueror at Auer¬ 
stadt bade fair to be the most prominent of all the Marshals. 
In 1814 he had returned from defending Hamburg to find 
himself under a cloud of accusations, and the Bourbons 
ungenerously and unwisely left him undefended for acts 
which they must have known w’cre part of his duty as 
governor of a besieged place. At the time he was attacked 
as if his first duty was not to hold the place for P>ancc, but 
to organise a .system of outdoor relief for the neighbouring 
population, and to surrender as .soon as he had exhausted 
the money in the (jovernment chest and the provisions in 
the Government stores. Sore and discontented, practically 
proscribed, still Davoust would not join in the too hasty 
enterprise of the brothers Lallemand, who wished him to 
lead the military rising on the approach of Napoleon ; but 
he was with the Emperor on the day after his arrival in 
Paris. 

Davoust might have expected high command in the 
army, but, to his annoyance, Napoleon fixed on him as War 
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Minister. For several years the War Minister had been 
little more than a clerk, and neither had nor was expected 
to have much influence with the army. Nai)olcon now 
wanted a man of tried devotion, and of stern enough 
character to overawe the capital and the restless spirits in 
the army. Much against his will Davoust was therefore 
forced to content himself with the organisation of the forces 
being hastily raised, but he chafed in his position ; and it 
is characteristic of him that Napoleon was eventually forced 
to send him the most formal orders before the surly Minister 
would carry out the Emperors unlucky intention of giving 
a command to Bourmont, whom Davoust strongly and 
rightly suspected of treachery. When Napoleon left the 
capital Davoust became its governor, and held his post 
unmoved by the intrigues of the Republicans and the 
Royalists. When Napoleon returned from the great disaster 
Davoust gave his voice for the only wise policy,—resistance 
and the prorogation of the factious Chambers. On the 
abdication of Napoleon the Provisional (lovcrnmcnt neces¬ 
sarily gave Davoust the command of the arm)" which was 
concentrated round Paris. 

If Davoust had restricted himself less closely to his duty 
as a soldier, if he had taken more on himself, with the 
100,000 men he soon had under him, he might have saved 
France from much of her subsequent humiliation, or at least 
he might have preserved the lives of Ncy and of the brave 
men whom the Bourbons afterwards butchered. Outwitted 
by Fouche, and unwilling to face the hostility of the 
Chambers, Davoust at last consented to the capitulation of 
Paris, though he first gave the Prussian cavalry a sharp 
lesson. While many of his comrades were engaged in the 
great struggle for favour or safety, the stern Marshal gave 
up his Ministry, and, doing the last service in his power to 
France, stopped all further useless bloodshed by withdrawing 
the army, no easy task in their then humour, behind the 
Loire, where he kept what the Royalists called the “ Brigands 
of the Loirein subjection till relieved by Macdonald. He 
was the only one of the younger Marshals who had not been 
tried in Spain, and so far he was fortunate; but, though 
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he was not popular with the army, his character and ser¬ 
vices seem to point him out as the most fit of all the 
Marshals for an independent command. Had Napoleon 
been successful in 1812, Davoust wms to have received the 
Viccroyalty of Poland ; and he would probably have left a 
higher name in history than the other men placed by Napo¬ 
leon to rule over his outlying kingdoms. In any case it 
was fortunate for I"ranee and for the Allies that a man of 
his character ruled the army after Napoleon abdicated ; there 
would otherwise have been wild work round Paris, as it 
was only with the greatest difficulty and by the force of his 
authority and example that Davoust succeeded in getting 
the army to withdraw from the capital, and to gradually 
adopt the white cockade. When superseded by Macdonald 
he had done a work no other man could have accomplished. 
He protested against the proscription, but it was too late ; 
his power had departed. In 1819 he was forgiven for his 
services to PVance, and was made a peer, but he died in 
1823, only fifty-three years old. 

Among the Marshals who gave an active support to 
Napoleon Ney takes the leading part in most eyes, if it 
wxTc only for his fate, which is too well known for much to 
be said here concerning it In 1815 Ney was commanding in 
I^Vanche-Cornte, and was called up to Paris and ordered to go 
to Besanejon to march so as to take Napoleon in flank. He 
started off, not improbably using the rough brags afterwards 
attributed to him as most grievous sins,— such as that “he 
would bring back Nai)oleon in an iron cage.’' It had been 
intended to have sent the Due dc P)crry, the second son of 
the Comte d’Artois, with Ney; and it was most unfortunate 
for the Marshal that this was not done. There can be no 
possible doubt that Ney spoke and acted in good faith when 
he left Paris. One point alone .seems decisive of this. Ney 
found under him in command, as General of Division, 
Bourmont, an officer of well-known Royalist opinions, who 
had at one time served with the Vendean insurgents, and 
who afterwards deserted Napoleon just before Waterloo, 
although he had entreated to be employed in the campaign. 
Not only did Ney leave Bourmont in command, but, requir- 
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ing another Divisional-General, instead of selecting a Bona- 
partist, he urged Lecourbe to leave his retirement and join 
him. Now, though Lecourbe was a distinguished General, 
specially famed for mountain warfare—witness his services in 
T799 among the Alps above Lucerne—he had been long left 
unemployed by Napoleon on account of his strong Republican 
opinions and his sympathy with Moreau. These two Generals, 
Hourmont and Lecourbe, the two arms of Ney as commander, 
through whom alone he could communicate with the troops, 
he not only kept with him, but consulted to the last, before 
he declared for Napoleon. This would have been too 
dangerous a thing for a tricky politician to have attempted 
as a blind, but Ney was well known to be only too 
frank and impulsive. Had the Due de JLTry gone with him, 
had Ney carried with him such a gage of the intention of 
the Bourbons to defend their throne, it is prol)able that 
he would have behaved like Macdonald ; and it is certain 
that he would have had no l)ctter success. The l^onapartists 
themselves dreaded what they called the wrong-hcadedness 
of Ney. It was, however, thought better to keej:) the Due 
dc Berry in safety. 

Ney found himself put forward singly, as it were, to 
oppo.se the man Avhom all France was joining ; he found, as 
did every officer sent on a .similar mission, that the soldiers 
were simply waiting to meet Napoleon ; and while the Princes 
sought security, while the .soldiers plotted against their 
leaders, came the calls of the limperor in the old trumpet 
tone. The eagle was to fly—nay, it was flying from tower to 
tower, and victory was advancing with a rush. Was Ney to 
be the one man to shoot down his old leader ? could he, as he 
asked, stop the sea with his hands ? On his trial his sub¬ 
ordinate, Bourmont, who had by that time shown his devo¬ 
tion to the Bourbons by sacrificing his military honour, and 
deserting to the y\llics, was asked whether Ney could have 
got the soldiers to act against the Emperor. He could only 
suggest that if Ney had taken a musket and himself charged, 
the men would have followed his example. “ Still,” .said 
Bourmont, “ I would not dare to affirm that he (the 
Marshal) would have won.” And who was Ney to 
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charge ? We know how Napoleon approached the forces 
sent to oppose him : he showed himself alone in the 
front of his own troops. Was Ncy to deliberately kill his 
old commander ? was any general ever expected to undergo 
such a test ? and can it be believed that the soldiers who 
carried off the reluctant Oudinot and chased the flying Mac¬ 
donald, had such a reverence for the “ Rougcot,” as they 
called him, that they would have stood by while lie committed 
this murder ? The whole idea is absurd: as Ney himself 
said at his trial, they would have pulverized ” him. Un¬ 
doubtedly the honourable course for Ncy would have been 
to have left his corps when he lost control over them ; but to 
urge, as was done afterwards, that he had acted on a precon¬ 
ceived scheme, and that his example had such weight, was 
only malicious falsehood. The Emperor himself knew 
well how little he owed to the free will of his Marshal, and 
he soon had to send him from ]\aris, as Ney, sore at heart, 
and discontented with himself and with both sides, uttered 
his mind with his usual freedom. Ncy was first ordered to 
inspect the frontier from Dunkirk to Bale, and was then 
allowed to go to his home. He kept so aloof from Napoleon 
that when he appeared on the Cham[) dc Mai the Emperor 
affected surprise, saying that he thought Ncy had emigrated. 
At the last moment Marshal Morticr fell ill. Ney had already 
been sent for. He hurried up, buying Mortier’s horses (pre¬ 
sumably the ill-fated animals who died under him at 
Waterloo), and reached the army just in time to be given 
the command of the left wing. 

It has been well remarked that the very qualities which 
made Ncy invaluable for defence or for the service of a rear¬ 
guard weighed against him in such a combat as Quatre Bras. 
Splendid as a corps leader, he had not the commander’s eye 
to embrace the field and surmise the strength of the enemy 
at a glance. At Bautzen in 1813 his staff had been unable 
to prevent him from leaving the route which would have 
brought him on the very rear of the enemy, because seeing 
the foe, and unable to resist the desire of returning their fire, 
he turned off to engage immediately. At Quatre liras, not 
seeing the force he was engaged with, believing he had the 
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whole English army on his hands from the first, he let himself 
at the beginning of the day be imposed upon by a mere 
screen of troops. 

We cannot here go into Ney’s behaviour at Waterloo 
except to point out that too little importance is generally 
given to the fact of the English cavalry having, in a happy 
moment, fallen on and destroyed the artillery which was being 
brought up to sweep the English squares at close quarters. 
At Waterloo, as in so many other combats, the account of 
Ney’s behaviour more resembles that of a Homeric hero than 
of a modern general. To the ideal commander of to-day, 
watching the fight at a distance, calmly weighing its course, 
undisturbed except by di.stant random shots, it is strange to 
compare Ney staggering through the gate of Konigsberg all 
covered with blood, smoke and snow, musket in hand, an¬ 
nouncing himself as the rear-guard of France, or appearing, 
a second Achilles, on the ramparts of Smolcnsko to encourage 
the yielding troops on the glacis, or amidst the flying troops 
at Waterloo, with uncovered head and l)rokcn sword, black 
with powder, on foot, his fifth horse killed under him, knowing 
that life, honour, and country were lost, still hoping against 
hope and attempting one more last desperate rally. If he 
had died—ah ! if he had died there—what a glorious tomb 
might have ri.sen, glorious for France as well as for him, with 
the simple inscription, “ 'Ihe Bravest of the Brave.” 

Early on the 19th J une a small band of officers retreating 
from the field found Ney asleep at Marchiennes, “the first repose 
he had had for four da\’s,” and the}’ did not disturb him for 
orders. “And indeed what order could Marshal Ney have 
given ? ” The disaster of the da\’, the overwhelming horror 
of the flight of the beaten army, simply crushed Ney morally 
as well as physically. Rising in the Chambers he denounced 
all attempt at further resistance. He did not know, he 
would not believe, that Grouchy was safe, and that the army 
was fast rallying. LTcsh from the field, with all its traces on 
him, the authority of Ney was too great for the Government. 
Frightened friend.s,})lotting Royalists, echoed the wild words of 
Ney brave only against physical dangers. Instead of dying 
on the battle-field, he had lived to ensure the return of the 
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Jiourbons, the fall of Bonaparte, his own death, and the ruin 
of France. 

Before his exception from the amnesty was known Ney 
left Paris on the 6th of July, and went into the country with 
but little attemi)t at concealment, and with formal passports 
from Fouche. The capitulation of Paris seemed to cover him, 
and he was so little aware of the thirst of the Royalists for 
his blood that he let his j)resencc be known by leaving about 
a splendid sabre presented to him by the l^mperor on his 
marriage, and recognised by mere report by an old soldier as 
belonging to Ney or Murat ; and Ney himself let into the 
house the party sent to arrest him on tlic 5th of August, and 
actually refused the offer of Kxcclmans, through whose troops 
he passed, to set him free. No one at the time, except the 
wrcdchcd refugees of Ghent, could have suspected, after the 
capitulation, that there was any special danger for Ney, and 
it is very difficult to see on what principle the Bourbons chose 
their victims or intended victim.s. Drouot, for example, had 
never served Louis XVIIL, he had never worn the white 
cockade, he had left France with Napoleon for Elba, and had 
.served the Emperor there. In 1815 he had fought under 
his own sovereign. After Waterloo he had exerted all his 
great influence, the greater from his position, to induce the 
Guard to retire behind the Loire, and to submit to the Bour¬ 
bons. It was because Lavoust so needed him that Drouot 
remained with the army. Still Drouot was selected for death, 
but the evidence of his position was too strong to enable the 
Court to condemn him. Cambronne, another selection, had 
also gone with Napoleon to Elba. Savary, another selection, 
had, as was eventually acknowledged, only joined Napoleon 
when he was in full possession of the reins of Government. 
Bertrand, who was condemned while at St. Helena, was in 
the same position as Drouot. In fact, if any one were to 
draw up a list of probable proscriptions and compare it with 
tho.se of the 24th of July 1815, there would probably be few 
names common to both except Labedoyere, Mouton Duvernct, 
etc. The truth is that the Bourbons, and, to do them justice, 
still more the rancorous band of mediocrities who surrounded 
them, thirsted for blood. Even they could feel the full 
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ignominy of the flight to (jhent. While they had been 
chanting the glories of the Restoration, the devotion of the 
people, the valour of the Princes/Napoleon had landed, the 
Restoration had vanished like a bad dream, and the Princes 
were the first to lead the way to the frontier. To protest 
that there had been a conspiracy, and that the conspirators 
must suffer, was the only possible cloak for the shame of 
the Royalists, who could not see that the only conspiracy 
was the universal one of the nation against the miserable 
men who knew not how to govern a high-spirited people. 

Ney, arrested on the 5 th of August, was first brought before a 
Military Court on the 9th of November comi)osed of Marshal 
Jourdan (J'resident), Marshals Massena, Aiigereau, and 
Mortier, I-icutcnants-Gcneral Gazan, Claparede, and Vilattc 
(members). Monccy had refused to sit, and Massena urged 
to the Court his own quarrels witli Ney in Spain to get rid 
of the task, but was forced to remain. Defended by both the 
Berryers, Ney unfortunately denied the jurisdiction of the 
court-martial over him as a peer. In all probability the 
Military Court would have acquitted him. Too glad at the 
moment to be free from the trial of their old comrade, not 
understanding the danger of the ])roceeding, the Court, by a 
majority of five against two, declared tlicmsclves non-com- 
petent, and on the 21st of November Ney was sent before 
the Chamber of I’eers, which condemned him on the 6th of 
December. 

To beg the life of his brave adversary would have been 
such an obvious act of generosity on the part of the Duke 
of Wellington that we may be pardoned for examining his 
reasons for not interfering. P'irst, the Duke seems to have 
laid weight on the fact that if Ney had believed the 
capitulation had covered him he would not have hidden. 
Now, even before Ney knew of his exception from the amnesty, 
to appear in Paris would have been a foolish piece of bravado. 
Further, the Royalist reaction was in full vigour, and when 
the Royalist mobs, with the connivance of the authorities, 
were murdering Marshal Prune and attacking any prominent 
adherents of Napoleon, it was hardly the time for Ney 
to travel in full pomp. It cannot be said that, apart from 
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the capitulation, the Duke had no responsibility. Generally 
a Government executing a prisoner may, with some force, if 
rather brutally, urge that the fact of their being able to tiy 
and execute him in itself shows their authority to do so. 
The Bourbons could not even use this argument. If the 
Allies had evacuated I^Vancc Louis Ic Desiree would have 
ordered his carriage and have been at the frontier before 
they had reached it. If Frenchmen actually fired the shots 
which killed Ney, the Allies at least shared the resj)onsibility 
with the French Government. Lastly, it would seem that 
the Duke would have asked for the life of Ney if the King, 
clever at such small artifices, had not purposely affected a 
temporary coldness to him. I'ew men would have been .so 
deterred from asking for the life of a dog. The fact is, the 
Duke of Wellington was a great general, he was a .single- 
hearted and j)atriotic statesman, he had a thousand virtues, 
but he was never generous. It cannot be said that he simply 
shared the feelings of his army, for there was preparation 
among some of his officers to enable Ney to escape, and Ney 
had to be guarded by men of good position di.sgui.sed in the 
uniform of ])rivatcs. Ney had written to his wife when he 
joined Napoleon, thinking of the little vexations the Royalists 
loved to inflict on the men who had conquered the Continent, 
‘‘You will no longer weep when you leave the Tuilcrie.s.” The 
unfortunate lady wept now as she vainly sought some 
mercy for her husband. Arrested on the 5th of August, 
sentenced on the 6th of December, Ney was shot on the 7th of 
1 )ecember, and the very manner of his execution shows that, 
in taking his life there was much more of revenge than of 
justice. 

If Ney were to be shot, it is obvious that it should have 
been as a high act of justice. If neither the rank nor the 
.services of the criminal were to save him, his death could not 
be too formal, too solemn, too public. Even an ordinary 
military execution is always carried out with grave and 
striking forms : there is a grand parade of the troops, that 
all may see with their own eyes the last act of the law. 
After the execution the troops defile pa.st the body, that all 
may see the criminal actually dead. There was nothing of 
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all this in the execution of Ney. A few chance passers, in 
the early morning of the yth of December 1815, saw a small 
body of troops waiting by the wall of the garden of the 
Luxemburg. A Jiaar drove up, out of which got Marshal 
Ney in plain clothe.s, himself surprised by the every-day 
aspect of the i:)lacc. I'hen, when the officer of the firing 
party (for such the spectators now knew it to be), saw whom 
it was he was to fire on, he became, it is said, i)erfcctly 
petrified ; and a peer, one of the judges of Ney, the Due dc 
la F'orce, took his place. Ney fell at the first volle\’ with six 
balls in his breast, three in the head and neck, and one in 
the arm, and in a quarter of an hour the body was removed; 
“plain Michel Ney'’ as he had said to the secretary 
enunciating his title in reading his sentence, “ plain Michel 
Ney, soon to be a little dust.”^ 

The Communists caught red-handed in the streets of 
Ikiris in 1870 died with hardly less formality than was 
observed at the death-scene of the Princc! of the Moskowa 
and Duke of l^lchingen, and the truth then became plain. 
The lk)urbons could not, dared not, attempt to carry out 
the sentence of the law with the forms of the law. The 
Government did not venture to let the troops or the 
people face the Marshal. The forms of the law could not 
be carried out, the demands of revenge could be. And if 

* “'I’hc* grave of ‘tin* liravcst of the Inave’ in T’cmc la Cliaise is in the 
])rinci]ial avenue, and dose to llial in whidi ]’»tT;inger and Manuel, the orator, 
lie togetlier, Mirruunded by tlie suiiij»lu(»u.s tombs uf his brother Marshals, and 
within isighl of those of the Cienerals Foy and (iidn rt, ami that of baron Larrey, 
the .surgeon of Napoleon 1 . Ney has no cenota])h, or simple headstone even, to 
tell the passer-by wlio it is that lie^ within the lichen-covered rusty iron railing, 
and few tliere are Avho recognise it, unless prompted I)y individual interest in the 
intrepid and unfortunate soldier, or by curiosity at the wildness of the neglected 
and uncared-f(ir j)lace. Years ago .some one laid out llie enclosure as a small 
garden, but no one since has even teiuleil it, and weeds have choked all but a few 
small wild flowers. There is now no slab or inscription, such ns described to 
exist in icS27, nr if there is it is com])letdy hidden Ijcrieath (he ground and tangled 
briar, and the rank grass growing all over the grave" a/it/ Qiur/dSj 1874, 

fifth series, vol. i. p. 374). 

In 1827,” .says a contributor to the same journal, “ I w^as anxious to see 
the Marshal’s grave in I’ere la Chaise. I w'ell remember the alarm, the pre¬ 
cautions, and the mystery with which our condiictcur watching his opportunity, 
sought the spot, and, moving aside tlie rank grass, disclosed a .small flat stone 
with this inscription—eloquent in its simplicity—‘ ITic Amicus.’ ” 

The tomb is now easily discovcra])Ie from the plans in the guide-books of 
Paris, where its exact position is shown. 
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this be thought any exaggeration, the proof of the ill effects 
of this murder, for its form makes it difficult to call it anything 
else, is ready to our hands. It was impossible to get the 
public to believe that Ney had really been killed in this 
manner, and nearly to this day we have had fresh stories 
recurring of the real Ney being discovered in America. The 
deed, however, had really been done. The Marshals now 
knew that w hen the Princes fled they themselves must remain 
to die for the Royal cause ; and Louis had at last succeeded 
in preventing his return to his kingdom amongst the baggage 
waggons of the Allies from being considered as a mere 
subject for jeers. One detail of the execution of Ney, 
however, we are told nothing of: we do not know if his 
widow, like Madame Labedoyere, had to pay three francs a 
head to the soldiers of the firing party which shot her husband. 
Whatever were the faults of the Bourbons, they at least 
carried out their executions economically.^ 

The end of the Imperial Guard .should be told. On 
Napoleon becoming Consul in 1799, the “ Garde du Directoire 
Executif ” became the “ Garde des Consuls,'’ and was increased 
to 7266 men. On the formation of the Empire in 1804 
it became the Garde Imperiale,” and was raised to 9798 
men. The men composing it were invariably taken from the 
old and distinguished soldiers of other regiments. There 
have always been two opinions among French officers on 
the wisdom of this proceeding, some complaining of the 
weakening of the regimental ispri/ dc corps caused among 
the ordinary regiments, which were thus trained to look on 
the Guard as a superior body, and the bad effect of with¬ 
drawing so many old and good .soldiers who should have 
leavened the ma.s.s of recruits. On tlie other hand, the 
Imperial Guard became an enormous reserve for use on the 
decisive point, and its very approach raised the .spirits of the 
other troops acting on that point, where they then knew the 
great effort was to be made. Also, there was less jealousy 
aroused by keeping the Guard in reserve than there would 

’ For the trials and executions carried out under the second Restoration see 
Vaulabellc’s///j/(t7/r^ des Deux Rcstaiii-atiousiytixvit^ Perrotin, 1847), tomes iii. and iv. 
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have been if an ordinary corps had been selected for each 
occasion. Gradually increased, in 1814 the Guard was 
112,482 strong. 

On the first Restoration the Guard was unwisely de¬ 
prived of its name and privileges, while it was preserved 
almost in its entirety. Tlie (irenadiers of the Old Guard 
became the Corps Royal de Grenadiers de hVance,” and the 
Chasseurs, sometimes called the Middle Guard, became the 
“ Corps Royal de Chasseurs de France.’" Marshal Oudinot 
was given the command of these two bodies, which were sent 
to Metz. The cavalry became the “ Corps Royal de Dragons 
de France,” under the command of Ncy. The artillery of 
the Guard and the infantry of the Young Guard were 
absorbed in the rest of the army. 

On the return of Napoleon Marshal Oudinot was ordered 
to march to meet and oppose him, but the Guard, as 
already said, full of discontent with the Bourbons, were 
eager to join the Emperor, and Oudinot had to leave his 
so-called command. The (jiiard was at once reorganised, 
much on its former base: its strength during the Cent 
Jours is given as 25,870, but only 20,884, including all 
its branches, seem to liave been in the ranks in the cam¬ 
paign. After the capitulation of Paris Drouot, who was 
put in command of the corps, got it to follow Davou.st to 
the Loire with great difficulty. Marshal Macdonald was 
charged with the task of breaking it up. 

“ In de.spite of this capitulation [of Paris] the proscrip¬ 
tions began to decimate the chiefs of the Guard even before 
its arrival on the banks of the Loire. Not only were thc}- 
brought before courts-martial, but they were dogged every¬ 
where, so as to force them to quit a country which showed 
itself so ungrateful to those it ought to have honoured, and 
who were stigmatised with the epithet of ‘ brigands.’ ^ Forced 

^ “ Brigand ” had then the fatal meaning “ Suspect" formerly bore. After 
Waterloo the Protestants in the St)Uth of I'rance were thus designated and 
attacked till the Due d’Angouleme stoi)ped the bloodshed {Lacrdcllc., tome i. 
chap, iv.) We saw the mob imrsuing with ferocious cries a man just ahead of 
them. “This brigand,” said I to one of the crowed, “is no doul)t a liighway 
robber?”—“No, sir,” said he, “he is a ricli gentleman in the village, who 
never took anything away from anyone.”—“How is he a brigand then?”— 
“ Because he is a Bonapartist.”—“Did he ever do harm to any one?”—“No ; 

VOL. III. 96 
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to seek a refuge in foreign lands they went, some to Turkey, 
some to Greece, others to America, others to the province of 
Texas, in the Gulf of Mexico, where General Lallcmand sue* 
cceded in forming a colony which he called the Champ d’Asilc 
[City of Refuge], and wlicrc in April i 81 8 200 men of all 
ranks of the remains of the ex-Imperial Guard were collected 
together. The anno}'ances of the Mexican Government, 
however [Texas was then held by Mexico], soon forced the 
refugees to quit this inhospitable soil, and on the following 
12th of August they disembarked on the island of Galveston, 
which they had aln'ady inhabited before their meeting at 
the Champ d’Asile. After tortures of every description, un¬ 
able to preserve iiuy hope of a better future, they determined 
to leave for New Orleans, where they arrived on the 20th of 
November i 818. During this time subscriptions had been 
opened in J^'rance for the Texan exiles, but it was only in 
April t 820 that a sum of 8o,ooo francs reached them. Of 
200 exiles forty-seven still lived. The grave alone can now 
tell what has become of the last survivors of the remnant 
immortalised as much by misfortune as by glory” (Norvins, 
pp. 759 - 7 ^ 0 ) 

It was but natural that the.se and other refugees in 
America should dream of cstabli.shing some French State 
there, and an expedition is said to have been ]:)repared by 
Lefebvre-Desnouettes and the brothers Lallemand, the 
founders of the Champ Asile, General Humbert at New 
Orleans, and Grouchy and Clausel, who were also in America. 
The originators of the plan even hoped to place Napoleon, 
enabled to escape from St. Helena, at their head, or at least 
to have Lucien and Jerome with them. An attempt was 
made to communicate with the Emi)eror, but the letters were 
intercepted by the l^mglish,^ The failure of the insurrection 
of Mina in Mexico in 1817 ruined their hopes. Some of 
the Generals, such as Clausel and Grouchy, returned cvcntuall}' 
to France to enjoy rank and honour, while others remained 

but he wished to do it."—“lie wi.shed ?” .said I with a.stonishment; “and how 
do you know that he is a Ilonapartist ?”—“There can be no doubt of it—he is 
a Protestant *’ {T/te Memoirs of a French Sergeant), 

^ Croker’s Correspondence, vol. i. p. 88. 
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in America, with no other result than as has been said of 
the members of another nationality there, to lie down in 
death to make a j^rcen spot in the prairicsJ 

The statesmen of France, distinguished as they were, 
certainly did not rise to a level with the situation either in 
i8j 4 or in 1815. In 1814, it is true, they were almost 
stunned by the crash of the Empire, and little as they 
foresaw the restoration of the Ik^urbons, still less could they 
have anticipated the extraordinary follies which were to be 
perpetrated. In 1815 there was less excuse for their 
helplessness, and, overawed as they were b}’ the mass of 
foes which was pouring on them to complete the disaster of 
Waterloo, still it is disappointing to find that there was no 
one to seize the helm of j)owcr, and, confronting the Allies, to 
stipulate proper terms for h'rance, and for the brave men 
who had fought for her. Tlic steady Davoust was there 
with his 100,000 men to add weight to their language, and 
the total helplessness of the older line of the Bourbons had 
been too evidently displayed to make their return a certainty, 
so that there is no reason to doubt that a firm-hearted patriot 
might have saved France from much of the degradation and 
loss inflicted on her when once the Allies had again got her 
at their mercy. At tlic least the Bourbons might liave been 
deprived of the revenge they .sought for in taking some of 
the best blood of France. Better for Key and his comrades 
to have fallen in a last struggle before Baris than to be shot 
l)y Frenchmen emboldened by the presence of foreign troops. 

Talleyrand, the most prominent figure among the states- 


^ See A^on'ius^ ]). 75^^; Lucicu PoPiapiufr, by luni;, tome iii. pp. 3S0-382 ; 
and Ilistoire dc rrX’Gardc (Tans, Delaunay, 1S21). 

The celel)rated reiily of tlie Cluard at Waterloo to the English demand for 
surrender, “ I^a tlarde meurt et iie se rend ])ns,” was attributed to C'aiiibronne, a 
roufih old veteran, about the last man to use such a idirase, and who indeed was 
himself taken prisoner. C^anibronne denied usinj; the words, substituting a 
Worse sentence. In 1845 it was claimed for (Jeiieral Michel by his sons, but 
on doubtful ground. During the .siege of Sebastopol the third Xapoleon sent his 
(iuard to the Crimea, but ordered that they were not to be employed in the ex¬ 
hausting work of the trenches. This naturally gave rise to comjdaints, and some 
wag of the army wrote on the huts of the Guard, “ La Garde (f/c')meurt ici, et ne 
se rend pas {aux tranchivs)P 

See also Wouters’ A finales^ p. 9 78 note; Thien^ tome xx. p. 248 ; Dorsey 
Gardner^ p. 384. 
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men, was away. His absence at Vienna during the first Restora¬ 
tion was undoubtedly the cause of many of the errors then 
committed. His ability as displayed under Napoleon has been 
much exaggerated, for, as the Duke of Wellington said, it was 
easy enough to be Foreign Minister to a Government in military 
possession of Europe, but at least he was above the petty 
trivialities and absurdities of the ]k)iirbon Court. On the 
reccii)t of the news of the landing of Napoleon he really 
seems to have believed that the enterprise would immediately 
end in disaster, and he pressed on the outlawing of the man 
who had overwhelmed him with riches, and who had, at the 
worst, left him when in disgrace in quiet po.ssession of all his 
ill-gotten wealth. Rut, as tlie power of Napoleon became 
m(we and more displayed, as perhaps Talleyrand found that 
the Austrians were not quite so firm as they wished 
to be considered, and as lie fore.saw the possible chances 
of the Orleans family, he became rather lukewarm in his 
attention to the King, to whom he had recently been bewail¬ 
ing the hardships of his sei)aration from his loved monarch. 
He suddenly found that, after a Congress, the first duty of a 
diplomatist was to look after his liver, and Carlsbad offered 
an agreeable retreat where he could wait till he might 
congratulate the winner in the struggle. 

Louis deeply resented this conduct of his Foreign 
Minister, and when Talleyrand at last joined him with all 
his doubts resolved, the King took the first opportunity of 
dismissing him, leaving the calm Talleyrand for once 
stuttering with rage. Louis soon, however, found that he 
was not the free agent he believed. The Allies did not 
want to have to again replace their puppet on the throne, 
and they looked on Talleyrand and Fouche as the two 
nece.ssary men. Talleyrand was reinstated immediately, and 
remained for some time at the head of the Ministiy. He 
was, however, not the man for Parliamentary Government, 
being too careless in business, and trying to gain his ends 
more by clever tricks than straightforward measures. As 
for the state into which he let the Government fall, it was 
happily characterised by M. Beugnot. “ Until now,” said 
he, “we have only known three sorts of governments—the 
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Monarchical, the Aristocratic, and the Republican. Now 
we have invented a new one, which has never been heard 
of before, Paternal Anarchy.” 

In September 1815 the elections to the Chamber were 
bringing in deputies more Royalist than the King, and 
Talleyrand sought to gain popularity by throwing over 
Fouche. To his horror it appeared that, well contented with 
this step, the deputies next asked when the former Bishop 
was to be dismissed. Taking advantage of what Talleyrand 
conceived to be a happy way of eliciting a strong expression 
of royal support by threatening to resign, the King replaced 
him by the Due dc Richelieu. It was well to cut jokes at 
the Duke and say that he was the man in France who 
knew most of the Crimea (tlie Duke had been long in the 
Russian service, with the approval of Napoleon), but Talley¬ 
rand was overwhelmed. lie received the same office at 
Court which he had held under Napoleon, Grand Chamberlain, 
and afterwards remained a sardonic spectator of events, 
a not unimposing figure attending at the Court ceremonials 
and at the heavy dinners of the King, and probably lending 
a helping hand in 1830 to oust Charles X. from the throne. 
The Monarchy of July sent him as Ambassador to Kngland, 
where he mixed in local ].)olitics, for example, plotting 
against Lord Palmerston, whose brusque manners he disliked; 
and in 1838 he ended his strange life with some dignity, 
having, as one of his eulogists puts it, been faithful to every 
Government he had served as long as it was j:)ossil)le to save 
them. 

With the darker side of Talleyrand’s character we have 
nothing to do here ; it is sufficient for our purposes to say 
that the part the leading statesman of France took during 
the Cent Jours was simply nil. In 1814 he had let the 
reins slip through his hands ; in 181 5 he could only follow 
the King, who even refused to adopt his advice as to the 
proper way in which to return to France, and though he 
once more became Chief Minister, Talleyrand, like Louis 
XVIII., owed his restoration in 1815 solely to the Allies. 

Next to Talleyrand, at least in the popular belief, came 
Fouchd Fouche, so long the Police Minister, enjoyed a 
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reputation far above his deserts, as indeed his conduct at this 
very time shows. In 1814, having^ been in disgrace since 
1810, much to his grief he had been sent to Italy, and 
found himself unable to get to Paris in time to share in the 
spoils. During the first Restoration he lived quietly, suspected 
by both parties, but apparently really inclined to forward the 
Orleanist cause. The return of Napoleon forced his hand, 
and an attempt to arrest him, directed by the Bourbons 
and mismanaged by Boiirriennc, threw him on the side of 
Napoleon. He hedged, however, by foretelling the speedy 
overthrow of the Empire, and promising to work for the 
recall of Louis. 

Through all the year 1815 Fouche’s conduct seems to 
have been—what his enemies represented it to have always 
been—a combination of that of knave and fool, the fool in this 
instance predominating.^ Strongly suspected by the Bona- 
partists of giving information to the enemy, he kept his 
views concealed till he had gained the position of head of the 
Provisional Government instituted on the Emperor’s abdica¬ 
tion. At last he had succeeded in placing himself in the 
position occupied by Talleyrand in 1814, and, like the Irish 
patriot, no doubt he thanked Heaven that he had a country 
to sell. He sold it to the least possible advantage for 
himself or France. Every card he had in his hand he threw 
away. He forced Napoleon to leave I'rance when his 
presence might still have prevented tlic rapid advance of the 
Allies. He discouraged and .sent off the army of some 
hundred thousand men he had under Davoust; and, in 
treating with the Allies, he failed in obtaining any stipulation 
for France, or for the men who had fought at Waterloo who 
might have so easily been protected, or at least enabled to 
fly. Lastly, and the only good thing about his bargaining, 
he totally failed to get any terms for himself, except the 
empty promise of retaining his post as Police Minister. This 

^ As before stated, Lucien iJonapartc acquits Fourlie of betraying; Napnleon 
during the CentJonrs^ and says that Na]X)Icon knew of Fouclie s secret proposals 
to Mettcrnich, even those which appcarcct to be against the Kinperor himself 
(lung’s Lua'en, tome iii. p. 294). See also Crokej s C\?r/es/>(w/ene{\ vol. 

236 (Murray, 1884), to show that h’oiiche wislied Napoleon to succee 1 in 
escaping. 
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was a mere snare, at least on the part of the King, as is 
shown by Louis telling Vitrolles that he preferred making 
Fouch <5 a Minister who could be dismissed, to giving him a 
peerage which must be retained. Even this promise Fouche 
owed entirely to the support of the Allies, who, very errone¬ 
ously, believed that the presence of a regicide in the 

Ministry would be the best safeguard for the men of the 

Revolution and the Empire. Ilis part was a more difficult 
one than he had expected, for he soon found that Excelmans 
and others among the Honapartists were anxious to arrest and 
shoot him for his treachery to Napoleon. 

Fouche soon again overreached himself and lost the support 
of the one party w'hich must have been faithful to him, b}" 
trying to get the favour of the Royalists by signing the edict 
which .sent some of tlic best soldiers and men in France to 
death or exile ; and it was not his fault that the list was not 

more extensive than it was. Thanks to Heaven, and to 

whatever hVench wSaint takes the place of St. Chad, he soon 
had his guerdon. The country sent up a number of the 
most extreme Royalist deputies, who insisted on the dismissal 
of I'ouche. The King, too glad to get rid of him, was also 
anxious to plca.se the Duchc.sse d’Angouleme, who refu.sed 
even to receive Fouche. Offered an Ambassadorship, I'ouche 
again overreached himself by refusing that of the United 
States, which he might possibly have kept, and, preferring to 
be near ITance, taking that of Saxon}^ whicli he lost by the 
Ordonnance of i8i6 dismissing all rcgicide.s. He died in 
1820 at Trieste, where he must have met several members 
of the Bonaparte family. Ilis so-called Memoirs arc 
altogether spurious. 

We owe Cambaceres, the Arch-Chancellor, an apology 
for not giving him the place of honour, but he had fallen 
into a .state of feebleness, being much alarmed about his 
religious safety, and on the return of the chief he dreaded 
and served he would only resume the post he had held in 
* 799 —the Mini.stry of Ju.sticc. He took no real part in the 
Cent JourSy after which he was exiled, retiring to the Nether¬ 
lands till 1819, when, like most of the Bonapartists, he 
was allowed to return and die in peace in 1824, leaving the 
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memory of a distinguished and moderate Jurist, and, last not 
least, of a man who thoroughly realised the importance of 
the great cart of dining. 

Le Brun, who had been Third Consul until the formation of 
the Empire, when he became Arch-Treasurer and Duke of 
Piacenza (Plaisance), and who had been employed on the 
financial system of the Flmpire and in governing Genoca, and 
later, Holland, when first «annexed to the P'mpire, had 
caccepted the post of one of the Commissaires-Extraordinaires 
despatched by the Comte d’Artois, while Lieutenant-General 
of the Kingdom before the carrival of the King, cand had been 
sent to Caen. Trained under the ancicn regime^ old, and 
little fond of displa}^ one would have thought thcat he would 
have adhered to the ]k.)urbons, or rather, would heave 
remained p*assive. He, however, accepted a peerage from 
Ntapoleon, cand also the post of Grand Mcaster of the Uni¬ 
versity. On the second Restonation he forfeited his former 
peerage. He Wcas restored to his nank in 1819, but lived in 
retirement till his dccalh in 1824, aged 85. 

Caulaincourt, Duke of Vicenza, the Grand Pxuyer, the 
constant cand faithful companion of Napoleon, came at once 
to his side in 1815, but only from fidelity, not with any hope 
of success. At first he positively declined to retake the 
Foreign Office, and when he consented, the determination of the 
Allies not to treat with the man who had made some of them 
Kings made Caulaincourt’s tenure of that post a mere sinecure. 
Indeed the first duty he head to perform was to receive the 
announcements of all the Ambassadors that they intended to 
withdraw at once. After Waterloo Caulaincourt formed one 
of the Provisional Government, but he had lost all hope, and 
was outwitted by I^ouche. He and his Duchess were true 
to Napoleon to the end. This, of course, was hateful to the 
Royalists, who also professed to believe him specially 
responsible for the death of the Due d’Enghien ; but the 
protection of the Czar, who had treated him as a friend from 
the time he had been Ambassador in Russia, saved him from 
much of the annoyance he would have had to undergo. 
Indeed, Alexander got his name erased from the list presented 
by Fouchd of persons selected for exile. He died in 1827, 
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leaving an honourable name, and being a striking instance 
of a courtier who, never shrinking from telling his master the 
most unpalatable truths, and openly disapproving of many 
of his acts, still served Napoleon with as true fidelity in his 
worst misfortunes as he had done in his time of success. 

Maret, Duke of Bassano, who had held the Secretariat 
during almost the whole period of the Empire, and who never 
wavered from his fidelity to his master, and who, if he ever 
injured Napoleon, did so only by too blind an obedience to 
his orders, had remained in communication with him while 
he was at Elba, but had refrained from giving him advice. 
On the return of Napoleon he was at once b)^ his side, and, 
retaking his former office, did the Emperor and the Bourbons 
a great service by ensuring tlie release of the Due d’Angou- 
leme who had fallen into the hands of Grouchy by virtue of 
a capitulation wliich Napoleon had at first ordered to be 
fulfilled, but about which he had changed his mind. Maret 
acted on the first order, and, as usual with Napoleon, received 
only thanks for his conduct in studying the true interests of 
his master. Maret was on the field of Waterloo ; indeed he 
had often enough been by the side of his master in battle, 
lie had only just time to fly, destroying or getting destroyed 
many papers, and he got to lean's before Napoleon. True to 
the end, he only left his master by his orders at Kambouillet, 
and retired to SwitJ:crland. Arrested by the Austrians, he 
was imprisoned at Gratz, but in 1817 he was allowed to go to 
Trieste, a favourite if compulsory rendezvous of the Bona- 
partists at this time. In 1S20 he returned to France, 
remaining watched by the police till 1830. In 1834 he 
took the office of Minister of the Interior and President of 
the Ministry under Louis Phili])pc for a few days. He 
passed much of his time in furnishing information to writers 
defending Napoleon, such as Bignon, and he closed an 
honourable life in 1839, soon to welcome the 

arrival of the remains of his master. 

Savary, the Duke of Rovigo, who had been Police Minister 
from Pouches dismissal in 1810 to 1814, had behaved with 
some lukewarmness towards Napoleon on his first abdication. 
He had not stayed with him to the end, and had remained 
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in France, rather harassed by the same surveillance under 
which he had put many others, but protected by his former 
friend, Alexander, who seems to have been more constant 
in his personal likings than in other matters. On the 
arrival of Napoleon Savary went to him, and was graciously 
permitted to decline to resume the police, and instead to re¬ 
take his original post in command of the gendarmerie d'dite, 
a corps too good for this sinful world, as he assures us, but 
much abused by less well-informed persons. This time Savary 
did not dare to remain after Napoleon left, lie accompanied 
the Emperor on board the Bellerophon, but for some inscrutable 
reason the English Government refused to let him go to St. 
Helena. His wanderings are .so curious as to be worth re¬ 
cording. He was first taken to Vort Manoel, Malta, and on 
the tiny peninsula on which that fort is built he remained 
till April 1816. He then went to Smyrna, where, in 1817, 
he heard that he had been condemned to death for treason 
by the Bourbon Courts, and he moved to Trieste, and then to 
Gratz, where he met and was kindly received by Metternich. 
He returned to Smyrna in 1818, and went to London in 
1819, crossing to France in December of that year to apply 
for a fresh trial, as the first bitter feelings had died away, and 
the Bonapartists were being allowed to return. He was 
treated with the same courtesy afterwards shown towards 
the journalists of the second Empire, being allowed to choo.se 
his own day for going to prison ; and he was acquitted. 
In 1823 he bitterly attacked Talleyrand and the Duke 
Dalberg for their part in the murder of the Due d’Enghien, 
but was silenced by the King. In 1831 Louis Philippe gave 
him the command of the Army of Algeria, in which post he 
died in 1833. 

It can hardly be by accident that we find Savary con¬ 
cerned in the worst acts of Napoleon’s reign, such as the 
murder of the Due d’Knghicn and the hoodwinking of the 
Spanish Royal F'amily. A da.shing cavalry officer in his 
youth, he might have won a better name than he has left, 
though he has probably had to bear the blame of many an 
act he had nothing to do with. It is significant that he 
publicly rai.sed the que.stion of the responsibility of the 
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Due d’Enghien’s death at a time when the Bonapartist party 
was in the dust, and when Talleyrand could have easily 
crushed him if Talleyrand himself had been free of blame 
in that matter. In any case courage and ability must be 
conceded to Savary. 

During the last agony of the Empire in 1814 some of 
the Republicans liad fully realised the danger the cause of 
liberty ran if Napoleon fell, and Carnot, the organiser of 
victory under the Republic, and who had been War Minister 
to Napoleon for a short time in i 800, had put his services at 
the disposal of the Emperor, who sent him to Antwerp, which 
Carnot defended well, only surrendering it to the orders 
of the Comte d’Artois after all hoi)e for hVance \vas gone. 
In 1815 he thoroughly understood what the return of the 
Bourbons would imply, and he threw himself heartily into 
the cause of Napoleon, and accepted the Ministry of the 
Interior. He behaved with perfect loyalty to Napoleon 
although the importance he attached to the characteristic 
theories of his party made Napoleon say that Carnot thought 
of improvements in the lioiise while it was on fire. He was 
nominated one of the Brovisional Government, leaving his 
Mini.stry to his brother ; but, opposed as he was to the 
Bourbons, he was outwitted by h'ouche, and, with his fellow- 
members, was practically hclplc.ss. The Czar attempted to 
get his name struck off the list of those to be exiled, but it 
was replied that he had been the author of a work in which 
it was sought t(; prove that Louis, when Comte de Provence, 
had had some secret connection with Robespierre with a view 
of hastening the fall or death of his unfortunate brother, Louis 
XVI., a libel the more dangerous as the conduct of the 
brothers of the murdered King had been before attacked. 
He retired to Warsaw and then to Magdeburg, dying 
in 1823. 

The other Ministers of Napoleon require little mention. 
Gaudin, Duke of Gacta, had retaken the Finances, which he 
had held for the whole reign of Napoleon, thus incurring the 
wrath of the Abbe Louis when he returned with the King 
like a bear robbed of her cubs, and found himself deprived 
of the millions spent by the Emperor. Gaudin cleared 
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himself from the charges brought against him, and from 1820 
to 1834 was governor of one of the best of his and his 
master’s institutions, the Rank of France. 

Mol lien, whom the Bourbons had not employed, after some 
little hesitation went back to the Treasury, thus forfeiting his 
strong claim to it on the return from Ghent. 

Deeres took his old post at the Marine, in which he had 
had such a uniformly disastrous tale to tell. Though he 
had not much affection for the Emperor, and though his 
language after Waterloo was rough and unfeeling, he seems 
to have really done his best for Napoleon’s safety, and to 
have tried to insure the success of his flight to America. 

Clarke, the Duke of Fcltre, long Minister of War under 
Na])olcon, had replaced Soult in that post just before the 
flight to Ghent, and he thought it wisest to throw in his lot 
with tlie Royalists and take what was called the “ sentimental 
journey.” St. Cyr took the War Office on the return from 
Ghent, but Clarke again held it from wSeptember 1815 to 
September 1817. He was made Marshal by Louis in 1816 
(he was never a Marshal of the liinpirc), and died in 1818. 

Those Ministers, past and j)rescnt, who were in l^aris on 
the arrival of the Allies seem to have been specially marked 
out for annoyance ; thus poor Montalivct had some fifty men 
and fifty horses quartered on him. Mole, with his name 
honoured in the annals of the French magistracy, the former 
Grand Judge, had accepted the return of Napoleon with but 
half-concealed reluctance, refusing to sign the law against 
the Bourbons, and only consenting to take a post unconnected 
with politics, which he had first held,—the Roads and Bridges. 
He was continued in it by the ]k)urbons, and even made a 
peer, but his sympathies with Barliamcntary Government 
could not have been strong. Years afterwards, when lie had 
been repeatedly Minister, and even Chief Minister to the 
changing dynasties, in reply to some sneers from De Toeque- 
ville, he nobly defended the brilliant band of men who under 
Napoleon undertook the task of establishing order, repress¬ 
ing crime and folly, and repairing the evils alike of the 
ancien regime and of the Revolution, believing themselves 
engaged in a holy and generous crusade. His words should 
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be read. He at least did not believe that he had spent so 
many years in the service of a clever and unscrupulous 
adventurer. A Frenchman, he did not forj^et in his old age 
what Napoleon had done for France. As once more the 
wild theories and dreams of the sanguinary Revolutionists 
were urged on an excited people he remembered the great 
soldier and statesman who had put the whole noisy band 
under his heel, and had given France what so few rulers have 
given her,—internal pe«'ice- 

Lavallctte, who had for so many years directed the Posts, 
naturally retook his former office. On the second Restora¬ 
tion he was one of those exempted from the amnesty. 
Condemned to death, the Royalists were very anxious for 
his execution. According to them he had walked into the 
office, struck his stick on the floor—a great ]X)int was made 
of this stick—and taken possession in the name of the 
Emperor. It is difficult to .see the peculiar wickedness of 
this ; one is rather struck with the extraordinary weakness of 
an administration which could l)c thus at once upset. The 
King received Madame de Lavallettc, for what reason it is 
hard to say, if he had determined on the death of her husband. 
The Duchesse d’Angouleme was inaccessible and inexorable. 
How Lavallettc escaped should be read at length in his 
Memoirs. It is impossible here to do justice to the nerve 
of his wife and himself, especially when, expecting death at 
any moment, he delayed the cntcrpri.se for a da>^ to improve 
the arrangement.s. Tutting on the dress of his wife, he got 
past the gate into a sedan chair, then from that to a fiacre, 
and, slipping out of that, was concealed by the family of a 
minor functionary in the hotel of the Due de Richelieu, the 
very head of the administration. Though his place of hiding 
was known to several people, it was preserved from the 
constant search of the Government. So bloodthirsty were 
the Royalists that they accused the Prefect of Police of 
favouring the escape, the very King himself seeming to fear 
this charge,—a strange one, as Ney had already been shot. 

Though the Duke of Wellington looked on with unconcern 
at the executions which were being carried out, the English 
army were not all satisfied at being employed to keep the 
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French quiet while the men who had (led at the sight of 
Napoleon butchered the soldiers who had faced every army 
in Europe. A scheme which had been prepared to rescue 
Ney was now directed to save T-avallette. Sir Robert Wilson, 
Rruce, and Hutchinson, whose names should be honoured by 
every Englishman, succeeded in snatching one })rey from the 
I^ourbons ; and Lavallette, in the dress of an English officer, 
drove out of Paris by the side of Sir Robert, and again 
appeared at his side when Sir Robert canvassed Westminster. 
The Royalists were left to the poor satisfaction of badgering 
Madame de Lavallette out of her mind. Sir Robert returned 
to Paris, was arrested, tried, and sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment, with his associates. He himself had been loud 
in abuse of the l^onapartists in their days of success, but he 
was a gallant soldier, and having fiiced the PTench in the 
field, and having done his best to inspire the Court of Rus.sia 
with his own zeal against them, he was not ])rcpared to have 
even a passive share in the task of butchering men whose 
sole crime was having served an Emperor only kept from 
the undisputed possession of the throne of France by a million 
of foreign bayonets. 

Pourrienne himself might fairly have expected to figure 
amongst the statesmen of the day. He almost under¬ 
represents his own part in affairs at this time, as he was 
really a conspicuous and busy figure, being much employed 
by Talleyrand in his numerous little plots. How he did 
not recover the Prefecture of I’olicc which he held before the 
flight to Ghent we learn by chance, not from his Memoirs, 
but from De Vitrolles, who, finding Talleyrand complaining 
after his return of the manners of the new Prefect, Decazes, 
whom Talleyrand considered to resemble a young hairdresser, 
asked him why he had not given the post to Bourrienne, 
w^ho suited him. Talleyrand explained the matter with his 
usual nonchalance, and the reason is so characteristic of the 
Government which replaced Napoleon that it is worth giving. 
“Certainly,” answered Talleyrand; “but how could it be 
done ? Bourrienne was not there. He was returning from 
Hamburg” (where he had been sent by the King instead of 
staying at Ghent) “ in a bad caliche. A wheel broke quite 
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close to Paris, and he lost twenty-four hours in mending it. 
See what it is to be a paiivre (liable. Now, if Bourrienne had 
£200^000 of rentes, he would always be a pauvre (liable. You 
sec nothing is so important as not to be a pauvre diableP * 
This is Talleyrand all over. As he explained, perhaps at 
the same time, he had always been rich even in the United 
States, and not to have a carriage was an absurd idea to him. 

Talleyrand did not, however, forget Bourrienne altogether. 
In the Memoirs, as the reader will remember,“ Bourrienne 
represents his appointment as “ Ministre d’Etat ” (practically 
member of the Privy Council) as a special act of the King. 
It really was one of the little tricks at which Talleyrand was 
so clever. By not inserting Bourrienne’s name in the list 
j)rcpared to be laid before the King, and then representing 
Bourrienne’s case as Louis was about to sign, Ta]lc)’rand got 
the appointment made without the objections which would 
otherwise have been pressed. The speedy fall of Talleyrand's 
ministry probably prevented Bourrienne appearing in a more 
prominent position than that in which we have to leave 
him. 

It should, by the way, be remarked that while Bourrienne 
criticises so scverel}' the ])rocecdings of Nai)oleon’s police, his 
qualifications (disqualifications, according to .some persons) 
for the Prefecture of Police under the Restoration were his 
knowledge of the modes of action of that vcr\' police and 
his tendency to adopt its violent metliods. After his attack 
on Napoleon we cannot be sorry for the sharp lesson he, like 
so many others, received as to the inconstancy of the royal 
favour under the Restoration. 

The ruin of Bourrienne’s mental faculties is .said to have 
been caused by the shock of the Revolution of July and the 
loss of his fortune. He died in an a.sylum at Caen in 1834. 
It will be seen that Napoleon in his Will alludes to Bour¬ 
rienne as one of the po.sscssors of important papers relating 
to his history. Bourrienne was a strange and melancholy 
in.stance of a man with every quality which would insure his 
holding high employment, throwing away all his advantages 


^ VttrolleSy tome iii. p. 128. 


“ See an/e, p. 404. 
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in his eagerness to snatch at the wealth which would have 
certainly come to him had he known how to waitJ 

As for the Bourbons, when Napoleon landed the Due 
dAngouIemc, the eldest son of the Comte d’Artois, and his 
wife were at Bordeaux in the midst of fc'fcs in their honour. 
The Royalists were strong in the south, and the Duke, placed 
in command of the five southern military divisions, threw 
himself in rear of Napoleon to try to undo the effect of his 
])assage, but though he obtained some successes he had to 
capitulate to Generals Gilly and Grouchy. After some 
hesitation in allowing such a valuable ])rizc to leave his 
hands, Napoleon gave the order to carry out the capitulation : 
and the Duke embarked at Cette for Spain, where he 
remained during the 6V;// Joiirs^ and then only returned to 
Paris after some stay in the southern provinces. His wife, 
the daughter of Louis XVI., who had been imprisoned so 
long by the Convention, and who had been eventually 
exchanged in 1795 for the re])rcscntatives arrested by 
Dumouriez when he went over to the Austrian.s, tried to 
excite a rising in Bordeaux, but General Clausel forced her 
to embark for England in an English frigate on the ist of 
April; and she did not return to France till some weeks 
after the King had re-entered Paris. 

The Due dc Bourbon, son of the Prince de Conde and 
father of the Due d’Enghien, was sent to the west to raise 
La Vendee, but he had to fly almost immediately, and 
embarked at Nantc.s. 

The Comte dArtois, the brother of the King, and later 
King himself as Charles X., was sent to Lyons, to which 
place the Due d’Orleans followed him, and where the twc' 
Princes met Marshal Macdonald. The Marshal did all that 
man could do to keep the soldiers true to the Bourbons, but 
he had to advise the Princes to return to Paris, and he him¬ 
self had to fly for his life when he attempted to stop 
Napoleon in person. The Due d'Orleans was then sent to 

^ For Napoleon’s remarks on and inc|uiries about the peculations of Ilour- 
rienne at Hamburi;, see Boitrrimm et scs Erreurs^ tome ii. i)p. 225-246, already 
quoted, and llinghanrs Letters and Despatches of the first Napoleon (Loudon, 
Chapman and Hall, 1884), voh iii. pp. Si and 121. 
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the north to hold Lille, where the King intended to take 
refuge, and the Comte d'Artois remained with the Court. 

Louis himself, with Marshals Bcrthier and Macdonald, 
travelled to Lille, while the Comte d’Artois and his second 
son, the Due de lierry, the father of the late Comte dc 
Chambord, moved therewith the so-called “ Maison du Roi” 
or Royal Guard. The Due dc Jicrry had shown too much 
ardour and roughness in his dealings with the army and 
with the lionapartists, and it will be remembered how he was 
silenced by one old private who, when the Duke turned on 
him with a snarl as to how little Napoleon had done for 
him, answered, “And if wc chose to give him endii 

At Lille the King found the Due d’Orleans and Marshal 
Mortier, who had closed the gates and kept the garrison in 
some approach to fidelity to the Jk)urbons, scarcely, however, 
being able or perhaps willing to do more than get the 
King permission to enter on condition of not being ac¬ 
companied by either the “ Maison,” or any foreign troops,— 
not a useless stipulation if wc remember that Dc Vitrollcs 
was at this very time trying to get the Spaniards to enter 
France to support the Government he was hoping to found 
in the south. Indeed, the Royalists had a shameful if natural 
longing for the entry of foreign troops. Marshals Macdonald 
and Mortier urged the King to remain in France and to go 
to Dunkirk, which could be held with a smaller garrison than 
Lille ; but Louis was anxious to be safe, and he proceeded 
to Ghent, where he held a miniature Court with his Ministers 
Blacas, Clarke, Beugnot, Louis, Dambray, Chateaubriand, 
and other followers, such as de Vaublanc, Capellc, Angles, 
Mounier, and Guizot. The Court was very badly off for 
money, the King, and Clarke, Duke of Feltre, the War 
Minister, were the only happy possessors of carriagc.s. They 
passed their time, as the Abbe Louis once bitterly remarked, 
in saying foolish things till they had a chance of doing them. 

The Comte d’Artois, who, probably wisely, certainly 
cautiously, had refused to go with Dc Vitrollcs to stir up the 
south until he had placed the King in safety, had ended by 
going to Ghent too, while the Due dc Berry was at Alost, 
close by, with a tiny army composed of the remains of the 
VOL. m. 97 
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Maison du Roi, of which the most was made in reports. 
The Due d’Orleans, always an object of suspicion to the 
King, had left France with the l^oyal party, but had refused to 
stay in Belgium, as he alleged that it was an enemy’s country, 
lie cro.sscd to England where he remained, greatly adding 
to the anxiety of Louis by refusing to join him. 

The end of these Princes is well known. Louis died in 
1824, leaving his throne to his brother; but Charles only 
held it till 1830, when, after the rising called “the three 
glorious days of July,” he was civilly escorted from France, 
and took shelter in England. The Due d’Angouleme died 
without issue. The Due de ] 5 erry was a.ssa.ssinatcd in 1820, 
but his widow grivc birth to a posthumous son, the Due de 
liordeaux, or, to fervid Royalists, Henri V., though better 
known to us as the Comte de Chambord, who died in 1883 
without issue, thus ending the then eldest line of Bourbons, 
and transmitting his claims to the Orleans family. On the 
fall of C-harles X. the Due d’Orleans became King of the 
French, but he was un.scated by the Revolution of 1848, and 
died a refugee in Fhigland. As the three Princes of the 
House of Conde, the Prince de Conde, his son, the Due dc 
Bourbon, and his grandson, the Due d’Enghicn, all died 
without further male issue, that noble line is extinct. 

When the news of the c.scape of Napoleon from Elba 
reached Vienna on the 7th of March 1815, the three heads of 
the Allies, the Plmpcrors of Austria and Russia, and the 
King of IVussia, were still there. Though it was said that 
the Congress danced but did not advance, still a great deal 
of work had really been done, and tlic news of Napoleon’s 
landing created a frc.sh bond of union between the Allies which 
stopped all further chances of disunion, and enabled them to 
practically com])letc their work by the 9th of June 1815, 
though the treaties required cobbling for someyears afterwards. 

France, Austria, and England had snatched the greater 
part of Saxony from the jaws of Prussia, and Alexander 
had been forced to leave the King of Saxony to reign over 
half of his former subjects, without, as he wi.shed, sparing 
him the pain of such a degradation by taking all from him. 
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Russia had to be contented with a large increase of her 
Polish dominions, getting most of the Grand-Duchy of West¬ 
phalia. Austria had, probably unwisely, withdrawn from her 
former outlying provinces in Swabia and the Netherlands, 
which had before the Revolution made her necessarily the 
guardian of Europe against France, preferring to take her 
gains in Italy, gains which she has gradually lost in our 
days ; while Prussia, by accepting the Rhine provinces, com¬ 
pletely stepped into the former post of Austria. Indeed, 
from the way in which I^russia was, after 1815, as it were, 
scattered across Germany, it was evident that her fate must 
be cither to be crushed by P'rance, or else, by annexing the 
States enclosed in her dominions, to become the predomi¬ 
nating power in Germany. It was impossible for her to 
remain as she was left. 

The Allies tighti}' bound ITancc. They had no desire to 
have again to march on Paris to restore Louis to the subjects 
who had such unfortunate objections to being subjected to 
that desirable monarch. By the second Treaty of Paris, on 
the 20th of November 1815, France was to be occupied by an 
Allied force, in military positions on the frontier, not to exceed 
I 50,000 men, to be taken from all the Allied armies, under 
a commander who was eventually the Duke of Wellington. 
Originally the occupation was not to exceed five years, but 
in February 1817 the army was reduced by 30,000 men, 
one-fifth of each contingent ; and by the Treaty of Aix-la- 
ChaiDclle of 9th October 1818 France was to be evacuated 
by the 30th of November 1818. 

The three monarchs were probably not sorry to get the 
Congress over on any terms. Alexander had had his fill of 
displaying himself in the salons in his favourite part of an 
Agamemnon generous towards Troy, and he had worn out 
his first popularity. He was stung by finding some of his 
favourite plans boldly opposed by Talleyrand and by 
Mctternich, and, indeed, was anxious to meet the last in 
open combat. PVancis had required all the firmness of 
what he called his Bohemian head to resist the threats, 
entreaties, and cajoleries employed to get him to acquiesce 
in the dethronement of the King of Saxony, and the wiping 
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out of the Saxon nationality by the very alliance which 
professed to fight only for the rights of nations and of their 
lawful sovereigns. 

All three inonarchs had again the satisfaction of entering 
J^aris, but without enjoying the full glories of 1814. “ Our 

friends the enemies ” were not so popular then in France, 
and the spoliation of the Louvre was not pleasant even to 
the Royalists. The foreign inonarchs soon returned to their 
own drained and impoverished States. 

The Emperor Francis had afterwards a quiet reign to his 
death in 1835, having only to assist his Minister in snuffing 
out the occasional flashes of a love of freedom in Germany. 

The King of I’russia returned in a triumph well won by 
his sturdy subjects, and, in the light of his new honours, the 
Countess Von Voss tells us he was really handsome. He 
was now at leisure to resume the discussions on uniform, 
and the work of fastening and unfastening the numerous 
buttons of his pantaloons, in which he had been so roughly 
interrupted by Jena. The finst institution of the Zollvcrcin, 
or commercial union with .several States, gradually extended, 
was a measure which did much for the unification of 
Germany. With his brother .sovereigns he revisited Paris at 
the end of the military occupation in t8i 8, remaining there 
longer than the others, because,’’ said the Parisians, “ he 
had discovered an actor at a small theatre who achieved 
the feat of making him laugh.” He died in 1840. His 
Queen—heartbroken, it was .said—had died in 181 o. 

Alexander was still brimming over with the best and 
most benevolent intentions towards every one. The world 
was to be free, happy, and religious ; but he had rather 
vague ideas as to how his plans were to be carried out. 
Thus it is characteristic that when his successor desired to 
have a solemn coronation as King of Poland it was found 
that Alexander had not forc.seen the difficulties which were 
met with in trying to arrange for the coronation of a 
Sovereign of the Greek Church as King of a Roman Catholic 
State. The much-dreaded but very misty Holy Alliance 
was one of the few fruits of Alexander’s visions. His mind 
is described as passing through a regular series of stage.s 
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with each influence under which he acted, lie ended his 
life, tired out, disillusioned, “ deceived in everything, weighed 
down witli regret,” obliged to crush the very hopes of his 
people he had encouraged, dying in 1825 at Taganrog, leaving 
his new Polisli Kingdom to be wiped out by his successors. 

The minor sovereigns require little mention. They 
retained any titles they had received from Napoleon, while 
they exulted, at being free from his heavy hand and sharp 
superintendence. Each got a share, small or great, of the 
si)oil except the i)Oor King of Denmark, who, being assured 
by Alexander on his departure that lie carried away all 
hearts, answered, Yes, but not any souls.” 

The reintroduction of much that was bad in the old 
system (one countiy even going so far as to re-establish 
torture), the steady attack on liberty and on all liberal 
ideas, Wlirtemberg being practically the only State which 
grumbled at the tightening of the reins so dear to 
Metternich,—all formed a fitting commentary on the 
proclamations by which the Sovereigns had hounded 
on their people against the man they represented as 
the one obstacle to the freedom and ]ieace of Europe. 
In gloom and disenchantment the nations sat down to 
lick their wounds. The contempt shown by the rnonarchs 
for everything but the right of conquest, the manner 
in which the\’ treated the lands won from Napoleon as a 
gigantic “pool” which was to be shared amongst them, 
so many souls to each, their total failure to fulfil their 
promises to their subjects of granting liberty,—all these 
slowly bore their fruits in after years, and their effects arc 
not even yet exhausted. 'Hie right of ;i sovereign to hold his 
lands was now, by the public law of luirope, to be decided 
by his strength. The rights of the pcoj)le were treated as 
not existing. Trul)^ as our most gifted poetess has sung— 

“The Kings crept out—the peoples sat at home, 

And finding the long invocatod peace 
(A pall embroidered with worn images 
Of rights di\’ine) too scant to cover doom 
Such as they suffered, cursed the corn that grew 
Rankly to bitter bread, on Waterloo.” 
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The clo.sing .scenc.s in the life of the ^reat limperor only 
now remain to be briefly touched Li])on. In a previous 
chapter wc have narrated the surrender of Napoleon, his 
voyage to England, and his transference from the Bellcrophon 
to the Nm'ikumbcrland, The latter vessel was in great 
confusioii from the short notice at which she had sailed, 
and for the two first days the crew was employed in restor¬ 
ing order. The space abaft the mizen-mast contained a 
dining-room about ten feet broad, and extending the whole 
width of the ship, a saloon, and two cabins. The Emperor 
occupied the cabin on the left, in which his camp-bedstead 
had been put up; that on the right was appropriated to the 
Admiral. It was peremptorily enjoined that the saloon should 
be in common. The form of the dining-tabic resembled 
that of the dining-room. Napoleon sat with his back to 
the saloon, on his left sat Madame Bertrand, and on his 
right the Admiral, who, with Madame dc Montholon, filled up 

^ This chapter, by the editor of the 1836 edition, is based upon the Memorial, 
and O’Meara’s and Antominarch’’& works. 
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one side of the table. Next that lady, but at the end of 
the table, was Captain Ross, who commanded the ship, and 
at the opposite end M. dc Montholon, Madame Bertrand, 
and the Admiral’s secretary. The side of the table facing 
the Emperor was occupied by. the Grand-Marshal, the 
Colonel of the 53d Regiment,^ Las Cases, and Gourgaudi 
The Admiral invited one or two of the officers to dinner 
every day, and the band of the 5 3d, newly-formed, played 
during dinner-time. 

On the 10th of August the Noi^tJuiuihcrliind cleared 
the Channel, and lost sight of land. The course of the ship 
was shaped to cross the Bay of Biscay and double Cape 
Finisterre. The wind was fair, though light, and the heat 
excessive. Napoleon breakfasted in his own cabin at irregular 
hours. He sent for one of his attendants c\cry morning to 
know the distance run, the state of the wind, and other 
particulars connected with their progress. He read a great 
deal, dressed towards four o’clock, and then came into the 
public saloon ; here he played at chess with one of the party ; 
at five o’clock the Admiral announced that dinner was on 
the table. It is well known that Napoleon was scarcely 
ever more than fifteen minutes at dinner ; here the two 
courses alone took up nearly an hour and a half. This was 
a serious anno}^ance to him, though his features and manner 
always evinced perfect equanimity. Neither the new .system 
of cookery nor the quality of the dishes ever met with his 
censure. He was waited on by two valets, who stood behind 
his chair. At first the Admiral was in the habit of offering 
several dishes to the Emperor, but the acknowledgment of the 
latter was expressed so coldly that the practice was given up. 
The Admiral thenceforth only pointed out to the servants 
what was preferable. Napoleon was generally silent, as if 
unacquainted with the language, though it was French. If 
he spoke, it was to ask some technical or scientific question, 
or to address a few words to those whom the Admiral 
occasionally asked to dinner. 

The Emperor ro.se immediately after coffee had been 

^ The 53(1 Regiment, now the rst Battalion of The King’s (Shropshire Light 
Infantry). 
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handed round, and went on deck, followed by the Grand- 
Marshal and Las Cases. This disconcerted Admiral Cock- 
burn, who expressed his surprise to his officers ; but Madame 
Bertrand, whose maternal laiif^uagc was English, replied with 
spirit, ‘‘ Do not forget, sir, that your guest is a man who has 
governed a large portion of the world, and that kings once 
contended for the honour of being admitted to his table.*’ 
—“ Very true,” rejoined the Admiral ; and from that time 
he did his utmost to comply with Napoleon’s habits. He 
shortened the time of sitting at table, ordering coffee for 
Napoleon and those who accompanied him even before the 
rest of the company had finislied their dinner. The Emperor 
remained walking on deck till dark. On returning to the 
after-cabin he sat down to ])lay vhigt ct an with some of his 
suite, and generally retired in about half an hour. On the 
morning of the i 5th of August all his suite asked permission 
to be admitted to his presence. He was not aware of the 
cause of this visit; it was his birthday, which seemed to 
have altogether escaped his recollection. 

On the following day they doubled Cape Finisterre, and 
up to the 21 St, passing off the Straits of Gibraltar, continued 
their course along the coast of Africa towards Madeira. 
Napoleon commonly remained in his cabin the whole morn¬ 
ing, and from the extreme heat he wore a very slight 
dress. He could not sleep well, and frequently rose in the 
night. Reading was his chief occupation. He often sent 
for Count Las Cases to translate whatever related to St. 
Helena or the countries by which they were sailing. Napo¬ 
leon used to start a subject of conversation, or revive that of 
.some preceding day, and when he had taken eight or nine 
turns the whole length of the deck he would seat himself on 
the second gun from the gangway on the larboard side. The 
midshipmen soon observed this habitual predilection, .so that 
the cannon was thenceforth called the EiMperoFs gun. It 
was here that Napoleon often conversed for hours together. 

On the 2 2d of Augu.st they came within .sight of Madeira, 
and at night arrived off the port. They stopjDcd for a day or 
two to take in provisions. Napoleon was indi.sposed. A 
sudden gale aro.se and the air was filled with small particles 
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of sand and the suffocating exhalations from the deserts of 
Africa. On the evening of the 24th they got under weigh 
again, and progressed smoothly and rapidly. The Emperor 
added to his amusements a game at piquet. He was but 
an indifferent chess-player, and there was no very good one 
on board. He asked, jestingly, “How it was that he fre¬ 
quently beat those who beat better players than himself?” 
Vw^t ct till was given up, as they played too high at it; 
and Napoleon had a great aversion to gaming. One night a 
negro threw himself overboard to avoid a dogging, which 
occasioned a great noise and bustle. A young midshipman 
meeting Las Cases descending into the cabin, and thinking 
he was going to inform Napoleon, caught hold of his coat 
and in a tone of great concern exclaimed, “ Ah, sir, do not 
alarm the Em])eror! Tell him the noise is owing to an 
accident!” In general the midshij)mcn behaved with marked 
respect and attention to Lonaparte, and often by signs or 
words directed the sailors to avoid incommoding him. He 
sometimes noticed this conduct, and remarked that youthful 
hearts were alwa3^s prone to generous instincts. 

On the I.St of September they found themselves in the 
latitude of the Cape de Verd Islands. Everything now 
promised a prosperous ])assage, but the time hung heavily. 
Las Cases had undertaken to teach his son English, and the 
limperor also expressed a wish to learn. He, liowever, soon 
grew tired and laid it aside, nor was it resumed until long 
afterwards. His manners and habits were always the same ; 
he invariably appeared contented, patient, and good-humoured. 
The Admiral gradually laid aside his reserve, and took an 
interest in his great captive. He pointed out the danger 
incurred by coining on deck after dinner, owing to the damp 
of the evening : the Emperor would then sometimes take his 
arm and prolong the conversation, talking sometimes on 
naval affairs, on the French re.sources in the south, and on 
the improvements he had contemplated in the ports and 
harbours of the Mediterranean,—to all which the Admiral 
listened with deep attention. 

Meanwhile Napoleon observed that Las Cases was busily 
employed, and obtained a sight of his journal, with which 
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he was not displeased. He, however, noticed that some of 
the military details and anecdotes gave but a meagre idea 
of the subject of war. This first led to the proposal of his 
writing his own Memoirs. At length the Emperor came 
to a determination, and on Saturday, the 9th of September, 
he called his secretary into his cabin and dictated to him 
some particulars of the siege of Toulon. On approaching 
the line they fell in with the trade-winds, that blow here 
constantl}" from the cast. On the 16th there was a con¬ 
siderable fall of rain, to the great joy of the sailors, who 
were in want of water. The rain began to fall heavily just 
as the Emperor had got upon deck to take his afternoon 
walk. Rut this did not disappoint him of his usual exercise; 
he merely called for his famous gray greatcoat, which the 
crew regarded with much interest. 

On the 23d of September they passed the line. This 
was a day of great merriment and disorder among the crew: 
it was the ceremony which the English sailors call the 
“ christening.” No one is spared ; and the officers arc gener¬ 
ally more roughly handled than any one else. The Admiral, 
who hiid previously amused himself by giving an alarming 
description of this ceremony, now very courteously exempted 
his guests from the inconvenience and ridicule attending it. 
Napoleon was scrupulously respected through the whole of 
this SatLirnalian festivity. On being informed of the de¬ 
corum which had been observed with regard to him he 
ordered a hundred Napoleons to be presented to the gro¬ 
tesque Neptune and his crew, which the Admiral opposed, 
perhaps from motives of prudence as well as politeness. 

Owing to the haste with which they had left England 
the painting of the ship had been only lately finished, and 
this circumstance confined Napoleon, who.se sense of smell 
was very acute, to his room for two days. They were now', 
in the beginning of October, driven into the Gulf of Guinea, 
where they met a French ves.sel bound for the Isle of 
Rourbon. They .spoke with the captain, who cxprc.ssed his 
surprise and regret when he learnt that Napoleon was on 
board. The wind was unfavourable, and the .ship made little 
progress. The sailors grumbled at the Admiral, who had 
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gone out of the usual course. At length they approached 
the termination of their voyage. On the 14th of October 
the Admiral had informed them that he expected to come 
within sight of St. Helena that day. They had scarcely risen 
from table when their ears were saluted with the cry of 
“Land !*’ This was within a (juartcr of an hour of the time 
that had been fixed on. The Emperor went on the fore¬ 
castle to sec the island, but it was still hardly distinguish¬ 
able. At daybreak next morning they had a tolerably 
clear view of it. 

At length, about seventy days after his departure from 
England, and a hundred and ten after quitting Laris, 
Napoleon reached St. Helena. In the harbour were 
several vessels of the squadron which had separated from 
them, and which they thought they had left behind. Na- 
])oleon, contrary to custom, dressed early and went upon 
deck : he went forward to the gangway to view the island, 
lie beheld a kind of village .surrounded by numerous barren 
hills towering to the clouds. Every platform, every aperture, 
the brow of every hill was planted with cannon. The 
Emperor viewed the prospect through his glass. His 
countenance underwent no change. He soon left the deck ; 
and sending for Las Casc.s, proceeded to his day’s work. 
The Admiral, who had gone ashore very early, returned 
about six much fatigued. He had been walking over various 
parts of the island, and at length thought he had found a 
habitation that would suit his captives. The place stood 
in need of repairs, which might occupy two months. His 
orders were not to let the h>cnch quit the vessel till a hou.se 
should be prepared to receive them. He, however, under¬ 
took, on his own responsibility, to set them on shore the next 
day. 

On the 16th, after dinner, Napoleon, accompanied by the 
Admiral and the Grand-Marshal, Bertrand, got into a boat to 
SO ashore. As he pas.sed, the officers assembled on the quarter- 
deck, and the greater part of the crew on the gangways. The 
Emperor, before he stepped into the boat, sent for the captain 
of the ves.sel, and took leave of him, desiring him at the same 
time to convey his thanks to the officers and crew. These 
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words appeared to produce the liveliest sensation in all by 
whom they were understood, or to whom they were interpreted. 
The remainder of his suite landed about eight. They found 
the Emperor in the apartments which had been assigned to 
him : a few minutes after he went upstairs to his chamber. 
He was lodged in a sort of inn in James Town, which con¬ 
sists only of one short .street, or row of houses, built in a 
narrow valley between two rocky hills.^ 

The next day the Emperor, the Grand-Marshal, and the 
Admiral, riding out to visit Longwood, which had been chosen 
for the Emperor’s residence, on their return saw a small villa, 
with a pavilion attached to it, about two miles from the town, 
the residence of Mr. Ikilcombe, a merchant of the island. 
This spot pleased Napoleon, and the Admiral was of opinion 
that it would be better for him to remain here than to return 
to the town, where the sentinels at his door, with the crowds 
collected round it, in a manner confined him to his chamber. 
The pavilion was a sort of summer-house on a pyramidal 
eminence, about thirty or forty ])aces from the house, where 
the family were accustomed to resort in fine weather: this 
was hired for the temporary abode of the Emperor, and he 
took possession of it immediately. There was a carriage-road 
from the town, and the valley was in this part less rugged in 
its aspect. Las Cases was soon sent for. As he ascended 
the winding path leading to the pavilion he saw Napoleon 
standing at the threshold of the door. His body was 
.slightly bent, and his hands behind his back: he wore his 
usual plain and simple uniform and the well-known hat. 
The Emperor was alone. He took a fancy to walk a 
little, but there was no level ground on any side of the 
pavilion, which was surrounded by huge pieces of rock. 
Taking the arm of his companion, however, he began to 
converse in a cheerful strain. When Napoleon was about 
to retire to rest the servants found that one of the windows 
was open close to the bed : they barricaded it as well as 
they could, so as to exclude the air, to the effects of which 
the Emperor was very susceptible. Las Cases ascended to 
an upper room. The valets dc chamhre lay stretched in their 

' Hazlitt. 
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cloaks across the threshold of the door. Such was the 
first night Napoleon passed at the Ih'iars. 

An English officer was lodged with them in the house as 
their guard, and two non-commissioned officers were sta¬ 
tioned near the house to watch their movements. Napoleon 
the next day proceeded with his dictation, which occupied him 
for several hours, and then took a walk in the garden, where 
he was met by the two Misses Ikilcombe, lively girls about 
fourteen years of age, who presented him with flowers, and 
overwhelmed him with whimsical cjuestions. Napoleon was 
amused by their familiarity, to which he had been little 
accustomed. “ We have been to a masked ball,” said he, 
when the young ladies had taken their leave. 

The next day a chicken was brought for breakfast, which 
the Emjieror undertook to carve himself, and was surprised 
at his succeeding so well, it being a long time since he had 
clone so much. The coffee he considered so bad that on 
tasting it he thought himself ])oisoned, and sent it away. 

The mornings were passed in business ; in the evening 
Napoleon sometimes strolled to the neighbouring villa, where 
the young ladies made him play at whist. Ihe Campaign 
of Italy was nearly finished, and Las Cases proposed that 
the other followers of Napoleon who were lodged in the 
town should come up every morning to assist in transcrib¬ 
ing The Campaign of Egypt^ the History of the Consulate, 
etc. This suggestion pleased the ex-Emperor, so that from 
that time one or two of his suite came regularly every day 
to write to his dictation, and .stayed to dinner. A tent, sent 
by the Colonel of the 53d Regiment, was spread out so as to 
form a prolongation of the pavilion. Their cook took up 
his abode at the Brians. The table-linen was taken from 
the trunks, the plate was set forth, and the first dinner after 
these new arrangements was a sort oi fete. 

One day at dinner Napoleon, casting his eye on one 
of the dishes of his own campaign-.service, on which the 
arms of the King had been engraved, “ How they have 
spoiled that!” he exclaimed ; and he could not refrain from 
observing that the King was in great haste to take pos¬ 
session of the Imperial plate, which certainly did not belong 
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to him. Amongst the baggage was also a cabinet in which 
were a number of medallions, given him by the Pope 
and other potentates, some letters of Louis XVIII. which 
he had left behind him on his writing-table in the suddenness 
of his flight from the Tuileries on the 20th of March, and 
a number of other letters found in the portfolio of M. 
Blacas intended to calumniate Napoleon. 

The Emperor never dressed until about four o’clock : he 
then walked in the garden, which was j^articularly agreeable 
to him on account of its solitude— the English soldiers hav¬ 
ing been removed at Mr. Balcombe’s request. A little 
arbour was covered with canvas, and a chair and table placed 
in it, and here Napoleon dictated a great part of his 
Memoirs. In the evening, when he did not go out, he 
generally contrived to prolong the conversation till eleven 
or twelve o’clock. 

Thus time ])a.ssed with little variety or interruption. 
The weather in the winter became delightful. One day, his 
usual task being done, Napoleon strolled out towards the 
town, until he came within sight of the road and shipping. 
On his return he met Mrs. Balcombe^ and ?i Mrs. Stuart, 
who was on her way back from lk)mbay to England. The 
Emperor conversed with her on the manners and customs of 
India, and on the inconveniences of a long voyage at sea, 
particularly to ladie.s. He alluded to Scotland, Mrs. Stuart’.s 
native country, expatiated on the genius of Ossian, and 
congratulated his fair interlocutor on the prc.servation of her 
clear northern complexion. While the parties were thus 
engaged some heavily-burdened slaves pas.scd near to them. 
Mrs. Balcombe motioned them to make a detemr; but 
Napoleon interposed, exclaiming, “ Ke.s])cct the burden, 
madam !” As he said this the Scotch lady, who had been 
very eagerly scanning the features of Napoleon, whi.spercd to 
her friend, “ Heavens i what a character, and what an expres¬ 
sion of countenance ! How different to the idea I had formed 
of him !” 

Napoleon .shortly after repeated the same walk, and went 

^ A daughter of Mrs. lialcombc, Mrs. Abell, has since published her Kc- 
miniscences of Napoleon at St. Helena (London, S. Low and Co., 1873)- 
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into the liousc of Mc-ijor Hudson. This visit occasioned 
considerable alarm to the constituted authorities. The 
Governor gave a ball, to which the French were invited ; 
and Las Cases about the same time rode over to Longwood 
to see what advance had been made in the preparations for 
their reception. His report on his return was not very 
favourable. They had now been six weeks at the Briars, 
during which Napoleon had been nearly as much confined 
as if on board the ve.ssel. His health began to be impaired 
by it. Las Cases gave it as his opinion that the limperor 
did not possess that constitution of iron which was usually 
ascribed to him, and that it was the strength of his mind, 
not of his body, that carried him through the labours of the 
field and of the cabinet. In s])caking on this subject Napo¬ 
leon himself observed that nature had endowed him with 
two peculiarities : one was the power of slccj)ing at any 
hour or in any place the other, his being incapable of com¬ 
mitting any excess cither in eating or drinking. “If,” said 

' Napoleon luul tlu* hajipy indi^peii.sablc tu a nuiii l)carini; the enormous 

strain of his vast and centralised empire, of commanding; sleep at will, lie was 
helii'ved to sleep hut little : this was a mistake. At limes of great excitement he 
became, as liourrienne says, see p. 252 of the tirst volume of tliis weak, almost 
insensible to lunlily wants ; but ordinarily, if tired, he would snatch a few minutes’ 
sleej) in the intervals of a conversation or between any occurrences. No fears for 
the future, howevei hazardous his ])osition, interfered with this ])ower. Thus on 
the night befoie his ce////A'A/Z of the iStli Ihninaiie he loaded two jiistols and 
init them by his bedside, telling the surprised Josephine something might liapj)en 
ill the night. After this he lay down and slept soundly till daylight 
tome i. p. 149). On the night behue Ausleilit/., after sending off Savary to 
ascertain the cause of a night alarm, he fell asleep so heavily that Savary on his 
return had to .shake him t(» get him to receive the report. N'a[)oleon then 
nioiinted and rode along his line, and again returned, to sleep till daybreak, though 
luujuiet about the movements of the enemy {^uT'iirv^ tome ii. pp. 202-203). 
Waterloo he threw himself on his camp-beil, telling Jen'mie, “ It is ten o'clock, 1 
■duill sleej) till ek-viui. I .shall certainly wake of myself, but in any case rouse 
iiie yourself, for they”—])ointing to the oflicers round him—“will not dare to 
disturb myrc])C).sc’' {'/'hirrs, tome xx. pi>. 1 go ami 194). For N.apoleon’s own 
remarks on his .sleej)ing, even <luring a battle, see the tome ii. 

P- 3 ^ 4 i 21st to 22(1 March 1S16. Josephine made Naj)oleon retain 

the habit of sleeping with her for long after he was Consul by assuring him 
that she slept .so lightly that he could tni.st to her arousing him if any attempt 
Were made on him tome i. p. 207). llis habit of sometimes falling 

itsleep at a i)au.se in a conversation was often trying to his Ministers. During the 
tSoy campaign, when 'I'alleyrand, much to his own disgust, was with the army, 
he was one night called to sjjeak to Napoleon, who was in bed. Finding that 
Naj)oleun kejn dozing off, but awaking and again beginning to talk each time 
Tallc'yrand touched the door handle, the poor Minister, in despair of escaping, had 
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he, “ 1 go the least beyond my mark my stomach instantly 
revolts.” He was subject to nausea from very slight causes, 
and to colds from any change of air.^ 

The prisoners removed to Longwood on the loth of 
December 1815. Napoleon invited Mr. Balcombe to break¬ 
fast with him that morning, and conversed with him in a very 
cheerful manner. About two Admiral Cockburn was an¬ 
nounced ; lie entered with an air of embarrassment. In conse¬ 
quence of the restraints imposed upon him at the Ih'iars, and 
the manner in whicli tliosc of his suite residing in the town had 
been treated, Bonaparte had discontinued receiving the visits 
of the Admiral ; yet on the present occasion he behaved 
towards him as though nothing had liappcncd. At length 
they left the Briars and set out for Longwood. Napoleon 
rode the liorse, a small, sprightl}', and tolerably handsome 
animal, which had been brought for him from the Cape. He 

to resort to the ])laii of j)as'>in^ the rest of the iiit^hl in an arm-chair in the room. 
General Gour^ninl, wlio was Ions; with Napoleon, says, “ Such was the s])e(:ial 
organisation t)r thi'i man, wlio wa> extrarmliri.iiy in e\eryrhing, llial 1)(‘( r^nhl sleej) 
an hour, be awakened to give an order, again go to sleej), and be again aw'akened, 
without either his reposi* or his health suffering. Six hours of sleej) sufficed for 
him, whether lie took them at a .stretch, or whether he slept at intervaks during 
the twenty-four hours" [I^lxnmen criHtjue tie Pouvra^c dc Coni/e dc Sr!^uf\ p. 125, 
and MeunuiP tome i. j). 380). lUit this is to In- taken as chiefly apjilying to limes 
of exertion. Jii ordinary times lie seems to have g(.)ne to bed betw'cen ten and 
eleven, rising generally about .seven {Rcniu^at^ lomei. j). 187 and tome ii. p. 33.‘>h 
See also tlie note at j). 28 of the first volume of this w’ork. Most great mililar) 
commanders liave had .some similar power, few being like Wallenstein, who eoukl 
not bear even the clink of sjmrs near liini when resting. As for the Duke of 
Wellington, Larjicnt .says in his Journal (Jientley, 1854), }>. lyy, in s])eaking 
of 1813, “Lord Wellington is not .so easily roused from his bed as he u.scd to 
be. ... 1 understand lie was always naturally fond of his i)illow. lli* had 
rather ride like an express for ten or fifteen leagues than be early and take lime to 
his work. Ui)()n the whole this may fatigue him less, as being a le.ss time on 
horseback.” 

^ The mode of life adojilcd by Napoleon wdien at Longwood was very regular. 
He usually rose early, and employed an hour or tw'O either in dictating to one of 
his generals or in a ride on liorseback. Pie generally look his breakfast about 
ten o’clock, .sometimes in his own room, and sometimes with his .suite. ID 
devoted the early part of the day to reading or to dictation, until about two or 
three o’clock, wdien he w'as in the habit of receiving visitors. After this he again 
took an airing, either on hor.seliack or in his carriage, attended by the whole of 
his suite. On his return he either rc.sumed his book or continued liis dictation 
until dinner-time, which was eight o’clock. He jircferred plain food, of which 
he ate plentifully and "with appetite ; his drink was claret, of which he took but 
little, VC17 rarely more than a pint. After dinner chess, cards, a play or a 
romance read aloud, or general conversation, served to pass away the time until 
ten or eleven o’clock, at which hour he usually went to bed. 
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wore his uniform of the Chasseurs of the Guard, and his 
graceful manner and handsome countenance were particularly 
remarked. The Admiral was very attentive to him. At 
the entrance of Longwood they found a guard under arms, 
who rendered the prescribed honours to their illustrious 
captive. His horse, unaccustomed to parades, and frightened 
by the roll of the drum, refused to pass the gate till spurred 
on by Napoleon, while a .significant look passed among the 
escort. The Admiral took great pains to point out the 
minutest details at Longwood. He had himself superin¬ 
tended all the arrangements, among which was a bath-room. 
Bonaparte was satisfied with everything, and the Admiral 
seemed highly pleased, lie had anticipated petulance and 
disdain, but Napoleon manifested perfect good-humour.^ 

The entrance to the house was through a room which 
had been just built to answer the double purpose of an ante¬ 
chamber and a dining-room. This apartment led to the 
drawing-room ; beyond this was a third room running in a 
cross direction and very dark. This was intended to be the 
depository of the l^mpcrors maps and books, but it was 
afterwards converted into the dining-room. The Emperor s 
chamber opened into this apartment on the right-hand side, 
and was divided into two equal parts, forming a cabinet and 
sleeping-room ; a little external gedlcry served for a bathing- 
room. Opposite the Emperor’s chamber, at the other cx- 

^ “ Longwoud,” says Las C'ascs, “originally a farm ])L*loiiging to the East 
India Company, anti afterwards given as a country resldtaice to the Dcpiity- 
tiovernor, is situated on one of the highest parts of the i>lantl. The difference 
l)etween the tem])erature of this jdace and the valley below is very great. It 
stands on a plateau of some extent, and near the eastern coast. Continual and 
irequently violent winds IjIow' regul.arly from the same quarter. The sun, though 
rarely seen, nevertheless exercises its influence on the atmosjdiere, which is apt to 
produce disorders in the liver. Heavy and sudileii falls of rain inundate the 
ground, and there is no .settled cour.se of the .sea.sons. The sun jia.sses overhead 
twice a year. Notwithstanding the abundant rains the grass is either in'iipcd by the 
wind or dried iq) by the heat. The water, which is conveyed uj) to Longwood 
by pipes, is so unwholesome as to be unfit for use till it has been boiled. The 
trees, which at a distance impart a smiling aspect to the country, are merely 
gum-trees, a wretched kind of shrub affording no shade. On one hand the 
tiorizon is bounded by the ocean, hut the rest of the scene presents only a mass 

huge barren rocks, deep gulfs, and desolate valleys ; and in the distance 
^ippears the green and misty chain of mountains, above Avhich tow'ers Diana’s 
I’eak. In short, Longwood can be agreeable only to the traveller after the 
fatigues of a long voyage, to whom the sight of any country is a relief” 
tome ii. pp. 39-40). 
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trcmity of the building, were the apartments of Madame 
Montholon, her husband, and her son, afterwards used as the 
Emperor’s library. Detached from this part of the house 
was a little square room on the ground-floor, contiguous to 
the kitchen, which was assigned to Las Cases.^ The windows 
and beds had no curtains. The furniture was mean and 
scanty. Bertrand and his family resided at a distance of 
two miles, at a place called TL//'s Gate. General Gourgaud 
.slept under a tent, as well as Mr. O’Meara, and the ofiiccr 
commanding the guard. The house was surrounded by a 
garden. In front, and separated by a tolerably deep ravine, 
was encamped the 53d Regiment, different parties of which 
were stationed on the neighbouring heights. 

The domestic establishment of the Emperor consisted of 
eleven persons.’*'' To the Grand-Marshal was confided the 
general superintendence; to M. de Montholon the domestic 
details : Las Cases was to take care of the furniture and 
property, and General Gourgaud to have the management 
of the stables. These arrangements, however, produced dis¬ 
content among Napoleon’s attendants. Las Cases admits 
that they were no longer the members of one family, each 
using his best efforts to promote the advantage of all. They 
were far from practising that which necessity dictated. He 
says also, “The Admiral has more than once, in the midst 
of our disputes with him, hastily exclaimed that the Emperor 
was decidedly the most good-natured, just, and reasonable of 
the whole set.” 

On his first arrival he went to visit the barracks occupied 
by some Chinese living on the island, and a place called 
Longwood h'arm. He complained to Las Cases that they 
had been idle of late; but by degrees their hours and the 
employment of them became fixed and regular. The Cam- 
paign of Italy being now finished, Napoleon corrected it, and 
dictated on other subjects. This was their morning’s work. 
They dined between eight and nine, Madame Montholon 


^ For plan of Longwood, sec Mhwrialj lomes i. and viii., and Norvin’s 
of Napoleon. 

For a list of Napoleon’s establishment at St. Helena, see p. 383 of this 
volume. ^ Manorial^ tome ii. p. 99. 
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being seated on Napoleon's right, Las Cases on his left, and 
Gourgaud, Montholon, and Las Cases' son sitting opposite. 
The smell of the i)aint not being yet gone off, they remained 
not more than ten minutes at table, and the dessert was pre¬ 
pared in the adjoining apartment, where coffee was served up 
and conversation commenced. Scenes were read from Moliere, 
Racine, and Voltaire; and regret was always expressed at their 
not having a copy of Corneille. They then played at reversis, 
which had been Ronaparte’s favourite game in his youth. 
The recollection was agreeable to him, and he thought he 
could amuse himself at it for any length of time, but was 
soon undeceived. His aim was always to make the 7'evcrsis, 
that is, to win every trick. Character is displayed in the 
smalle.st incidents. 

Napoleon read a libel on himself, and contrasted the com¬ 
pliments which had passed between him and the Queen of 
Prussia with the brutal behaviour ascribed to him in the 
pjiglish newspapers. Oti the other hand, two common 
sailors had at different times, while he was at Longwood 
and at the Briars, in spite of orders and at all risks, made 
their way through the sentinels to gain a sight of Napoleon. 
On seeing the interest they took in him he exclaimed, “ This 
is fanaticism ! Yes, imagination rules the world !" 

The instructions of the English Ministers with regard to 
the treatment of Napoleon at St. Helena had been prepared 
with the view completely to secure his person. An English 
officer was to be constantly at his table. This order, how¬ 
ever, was not carried into effect. Y\n officer was also to 
accompany Napoleon in all his rides ; this order was dis¬ 
pensed with within certain prescribed limits, because Napo¬ 
leon had refused to ride at all on such conditions. Almost 
every day brought with it some new cause of uneasiness 
and complaint. Sentinels were posted beneath Napoleon's 
windows and before his doors. This order was, however, 
doubtless given to prevent his being annoyed by impertinent 
curiosity. The P'rench were certainly precluded from all 
free communication with the inhabitants of the island ; but 
this precaution was of unquestionable necessity for the 
security of the Emperor's person. ' Las Cases complains that 
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the passwords were perpetually changed, so that they lived 
in constant perplexity and apprehension of being subjected 
to some unforeseen insult “ Napoleon,” he continues, “ ad¬ 
dressed a complaint to the Admiral, which obtained for him 
no redress. In the midst of these complaints the Admiral 
wished to introduce some ladies (who had arrived in the 
Doris) to Napoleon ; but he declined, not approving this 
alternation of affronts and civilities.” He, however, consented, 
at the request of their Colonel, to receive the officers of the 
53d Regiment. After this officer took his leave Napoleon 
prolonged his walk in the garden. He stopped awhile to 
look at a flower in one of the beds, and asked his companion 
if it was not a lily. It was indeed a magnificent one. The 
thought tliat he had in his mind was obvious. He then 
spoke of the number of times he had been wounded ; and 
said it had been thought lie had never met with these 
accidents from his having kept them secret as much as 
j)ossible.’ 

It was near the end of December. One day, after a walk 
and a tumble in the mud, Bonaparte returned and found a 
packet of English newspapers, which the Grand-Marshal 
translated to him. This occupied him till late, and he forgot 
his dinner in discussing their contents. After dinner liad 
been .served Las Cases wished to continue the translation, 
but Napoleon would not suffer him to proceed, from considera¬ 
tion for the weak state of his eyes. “ We must wait till to¬ 
morrow,” said he. A few days afterwards the Admiral came 
in person to visit him, and the interview was an agreeable one. 
After some animated discussion it was arranged that Napo¬ 
leon should henceforth ride freely about the island ; that the 
officer should follow him only at a distance ; and that visitors 
should be admitted to him, not with the permission of the 
Admiral as the Inspector of Longwood, but with that of the 
Grand-Marshal, who was to do the honours of the establish¬ 
ment. These concessions were, however, soon recalled. Gn 
the 30th of this month Piontkowsky, a Pole, who had been 
left behind, but whose entreaties prevailed upon the English 
Government, joined Bonaparte. On New-Year's Day all 

^ See footnote in vol. ii. p. 46S, also p. 521 of lhi.s volume. 
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their little party was collected together, and Napoleon, 
entering into the feelings of the occasion, begged that they 
might breakfast and pass it together. Every day furnished 
some new trait of this kind. 

On the 14th of April 1816 Sir Hudson Lowe, the new 
Governor, arrived at St. Helena. This ei)och is important, 
as marking the beginning of a continued series of accusa¬ 
tions, and counter-accusations, by which the last five years 
of Napoleon’s life were constantly occu])icd, to the great 
annoyance of himself and all connected with him, and 
possibly to the shortening of his own existence.^ It would 
be tedious to detail the progress of this j)etty war, but, 
as a subject which has formed so great a portion of the life 
of Napoleon, it must not be omitted. To avoid anything 
which may appear like a bias against Napoleon, the details, 
unless when otherwise mentioned, will be derived from Las 
Cases, his devoted admirer. 

On the first visit of the new Governor, which was the iCth 
of April, Nai)()le()n refused to admit him, because he himself 
was ill, and also because the Governor had not asked before¬ 
hand for an audience. On the .second visit the Governor 
was admitted to an audience, and Napolecm seems to have 
taken a prejudice at first sight, as he remarked to his suite 
that the Governor was “hideous, and had a most ugly 
countenance,” though he allowed he ought not to judge 
too hastily. The spirit of the jiarty was shown by a remark 
made, that the first two da)^s had been days of battle. 

' Although there is no doubt tli.'it many of the complaints made against Sir 
Hudson Lowe came from the peevishness «<f the staff and .serv.aiits of Napoleon, 
still it was but natural that both the Emperor and the others, accustomed to 
luxury or at least comfiut, and suddenly deprived of all employment, should feel 
deeply the treatment they received. If there was any ])ossible reason for the })elty 
annoyances about the title of Emperor, there couKl have been none for not t^ivini; 
Napoleon the income at least of an English jicer. The Eiii^lisli (lovernment 
mi^ht easily have learnt, if they did not know', that N’a])olcon had the same 
disea.se from which his father died, and there was therefore the less reason for 
denying him anything he wished for. In all the conduct (.)f Sir Hudson Lowe 
and of the Government there is a total forgetfulness that Na[)olei>n had been 
for fifteen years the chosen ruler of 1’'ranee, and that he would have so remained 
excejit for the whole strength of Europe being brought to bear against him. lie 
had done enormous service to France and Europe in ending the cruel follies of the 
Kevolution, and in re-establishing religion in France. Our fathers had fought 
gallantly enough against him to have afforded to be generous. 
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The Governor saw Napoleon again on the 30th April, and 
the interview was stormy. Napoleon argued with the Governor 
on the conduct of the Allies towards him, said they had no 
right to dispose of him, who was their equal and sometimes 
their master, lie then declaimed on the eternal disgrace the 
English had inflicted on themselves by sending him to St. 
Helena ; they wished to kill him by a lingering death : their 
conduct was worse than that of the Calabrians in shooting 
Murat. He talked of the cowardliness of suicide, complained 
of the small extent and horrid climate of St. Helena, and said 
it would be an act of kindness to deprive him of life at once. 
Sir H. Lowe said that a house of wood, fitted up with every 
possible accommodation, was then on its way from England 
for his use. Napoleon refused it at once, and exclaimed that 
it was not a house but an executioner and a coffin that he 
wanted ; the house was a mockery, death would be a favour. 
A few minutes after Napoleon took up some reports of the 
campaigns of 1814, which lay on the table, and asked Sir 
H. Lowe if he had written them. Las Cases, after saying 
that the Governor replied in the affirmative, finishes his 
account of the interview, but according to O'Meara, Napo¬ 
leon said they were full of folly and falsehood. The 
Governor, with a much milder reply than most men would 
have given, retired, and Napoleon harangued upon the 
sinister expression of his countenance, abused him in the 
coarsest manner, and made his servant throw a cup of coffee 
out of the window because it had stood a moment on a table 
near the Governor. 

It was required that all persons who visited at Longwood 
or at Hut's Gate should make a report to the Governor, or 
to Sir Thomas Rcadc, of the conversations they had held 
with the French. Several additional sentinels were posted 
around Longwood House and grounds. 

During some extremely wet and foggy weather Napoleon 
did not go out for several days. Messengers and letters 
continually succeeded one another from Plantation House. 
The Governor appeared anxious to see Napoleon, and was 
evidently distrustful, although the residents at Longwood 
were assured of his actual presence by the sound of his voice. 
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He had some communications with Count Bertrand on the 
necessity that one of his officers should see Napoleon daily. 
He also went to Longwood frequently himself, and finally, 
after some difficulty, succeeded in obtaining an interview with 
Napoleon in his bedchamber, which lasted about a quarter of 
an hour. Some days before he sent for Mr. O’Meara, asked 
a variety of questions concerning the captive, walked round 
the house several times and before the windows, measuring 
and laying down the plan of a new ditch, which he said 
he would have dug in order to prevent the cattle from 
trespassing. 

On the morning of the 5 th of May Napoleon sent for his 
surgeon 0 ‘Meara to come to him. He was introduced into 
Napoleon’s bed-chamber, a description of which is thus given ; 
“ It was about fourteen feet by twelve, and ten or eleven feet 
in height. The walls were lined with brown nankeen, bordered 
and edged with common green bordering-paper, and destitute 
of skirting. Two small windows, without pulleys, one of which 
was thrown up and fastened by a i)iece of notched wood, 
looked towards the camp of the 53d Regiment. There 
were window-curtains of white long-cloth, a small fire¬ 
place, a shabby grate and fire-irons to match, with a paltry 
mantelpiece of wood, painted white, upon which stood a 
small marble bust of his son. Above the mantelpiece hung 
the portrait of IMaria Louisa, and four or five of young 
Napoleon, one of which was embroidered by the hands of his 
mother. A little more to the right hung also the portrait of 
the Empress Jo.sephine ; and to the left was suspended the 
alarm chamber-watch of Frederick the Great, obtained by 
Napoleon at Potsdam; while on the right the Consular 
watch, engraved with the cipher B, hung, by a chain of the 
plaited hair of Maria Louisa, from a pin stuck in the nankeen 
lining. In the right-hand corner was placed the little plain 
iron camp-bedstead, with green silk curtains, on which its 
ma.ster had reposed on the fields of Marengo and Austerlitz. 
Between the windows there was a chest of drawers, and a 
bookcase with green blinds stood on the left of the door 
leading to the next apartment. Four or five cane-bottomed 
chairs painted green were standing here and there about the 
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room. Before the back door there was a screen covered with 
nankeen, and between that and the fireplace an old-fashioned 
sofa covered with white long-cloth, on which Napoleon re¬ 
clined, dressed in his white morning-gown, white loose trousers 
and stockings all in one, a chequered red handkerchief upon 
his head, and his shirt-collar open without a cravat. His 
air was melancholy and troubled. Before him stood a little 
round table, with some books, at the foot of which lay in 
confusion upon the carpet a heap of those which he had 
already perused, and at the opposite side of the sofa was 
suspended Isabey’s portrait of the Empress Maria Louisa, 
holding her son in her arms. In front of the fireplace .stood 
Las Cases with his arms folded over his breast and some 
papers in one of his hands. Of all the former magnificence 
of the once mighty Emperor of France nothing remained 
but a superb wasli-hand-stand containing a silver basin and 
water-jug of the same metal, in the left-hand corner.'' The 
object of Napoleon in sending for O’Alcara on this occasion 
was to question him whether in their future intercourse he 
was to consider him in the light of a spy and a tool of the 
Governor or as his ])hysician ? The doctor gave a decided 
and satisfactory answer on this point. 

“ During the .short inteiwiew that this Governor had with 
me in my bedchamber, one of the first things he proposed 
was to send you away," .said Napoleon to O'Meara, “and that 
I should take his own surgeon in your place. This he re¬ 
peated, and so earnest was he to gain his object that, though 
I gave him a flat refusal, when he was going out he turned 
about and again proposed it." 

On the 1 ith a proclamation was issued by the Governor, 
“ forbidding any persons on the island from sending letters 
to or receiving them from General Bonaparte or his suite, on 
pain of being immediately arre.sted and dealt with accordingly." 
Nothing escaped the vigilance of Sir Hud.son Lowe. “ The 
Governor," said Napoleon, “has just sent an invitation to 
Bertrand for General Bonaparte to come to Plantation Hou.se 
to meet Lady Moira. I told Bertrand to return no answer 
to it. If he really wanted me to sec her he would have put 
Plantation House within the limits, but to send such an 
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invitation, knowing I must go in charge of a guard if I wished 
to avail myself of it, was an insult ” 

Soon after came the Declaration of the Allies and the Acts 
of Parlia 77 ient authorising the detention of Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte as a prisoner of war and disturber of the peace of 
Europe^ Against the Bill, when brought into the House of 
Lords, there were two protests, those of Lord Holland and 
of the Duke of Sussex. These official documents did not 
tend to soothe the temper or raise the spirits of the French 
to endure their captivity. 

In addition to the misery of his own captivity, Napoleon 
had to contend with the unmanageable humours of his own 
followers. As often happens with men in such circumstances, 
they sometimes disagreed among themselves, and part of 
their petulance and ill-temper fell upon their Chief.^ He took 
these little incidents deeply to heart. On one occasion he 
said in bitterness, I know, that 1 am fallen ; but to feel this 
among you ! I am aware that man is frequently unreasonable 
and susceptible of offence. Thus, when I am mistrustful of 
myself I ask, should I have been treated so at the Tuileries ? 
This is my test.” 

A great deal of pains has been taken by Napoleon’s 
adherents and others to blacken the character of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, and to make it aj>pcar that his sole object was to 
harass Napoleon and to make his life miserable. Now, 
although it may be questioned whether Sir Hudson Lowe was 
the proper person to be placed in the delicate situation of guard 
over the fallen Emperor, there is no doubt that quarrels and 
complaints began long before that officer reached the island ; 
and the character of those complaints will show that at best 
the prisoners were persons ven^ difficult to satisfy. Their 
detention at the Briars w'as one of the first causes of com¬ 
plaint. It was stated that the Emperor was vcr\' ill there, 
that he was confined “ in a cage ” with no attendance, that his 
suite was kept from him, and that he was deprived of exercise. 

^ See Forsyth’s vol. i. ]>p. 449-453. 

General Gourcjaiul left St. Helena from jealousy of the favour shown to 
others, llertrand writes, “ Le General Gourgaud vient de nous c|uittcr, a ce qu’il 
jiarait d’assez inauvaise humeur " {I>u Casst\ tome x. p. 250). See also Forsyth’s 
Lc 7 (ief vol. ii. p. 246. 
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A few pages farther in the journal of Las Cases we find the 
Emperor in good health, and as soon as it was announced 
that Longwood was ready to receive him, then it was urged 
that the gaolers wished to compel him to go against his will, 
that they desired to push their authority to the utmost, that 
the smell of the paint at Longwood was very disagreeable 
etc. Napoleon himself was quite ready to go, and seemed 
much vexed when Count Bertrand and General Gourgaud 
arrived from Longwood with the intelligence that the place 
was as yet uninhabitable. His displeasure, however, was 
much more seriously excited by the appearance of Count 
Montholon with the information that all was ready at Long¬ 
wood within a few minutes after receiving the contrary 
accounts from Bertrand and Gourgaud. He probably per¬ 
ceived that he was trifled with by his attendants, who en¬ 
deavoured to make him believe that which suited their own 
convenience. We may also remark that the systematic 
opposition which was carried to such a great length against 
Sir Hudson Lowe had begun during the stay of Admiral Cock- 
burn. Mis visits were refused; he was accused of caprice, 
arrogance, and impertinence, and he was nicknamed “ the 
Shark” by Napoleon himself; his own calmness alone prob¬ 
ably prevented more violent ebullitions. 

The wooden house arrived at last, and the Governor 
waited on Napoleon to consult with him how and where it 
should be erected. Las Cases, who heard the dispute in an 
adjoining room, says that it was long and clamorous.^ He 
gives the details in Napoleon’s own words, and we have here 
the advantage of comparing his statement with the account 
transmitted by Sir Hudson Lowe to the liritish Government, 
dated 17th May 1816. The two accounts vary but little. 
Napoleon admits that he was thrown quite out of temper, 
that he received the Governor with his stormy countenance, 
looked furiously at him, and made no reply to his information 
of the arrival of the house but by a significant look. He 
told him that he wanted nothing, nor would receive anything 
at his hands ; that he supposed lie was to be put to death 
by poison or the sword ; the poison would be difficult to 

* A/t'moria/y tume iii. pp. 298-303. F'orsytli’s /, 07 cfe, vul. i. p. 171. 
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administer, but he had the means of doing it with the sword. 
The sanctuary of his abode should not be violated, and the 
troops should not enter his house but by trampling on his 
corpse. He then alluded to an invitation sent to him by 
Sir Hudson Lowe to meet Lady Loudon at his house, and 
said there could not be an act of more refined cruelty than 
inviting him to his table by the title of “ General,"’ to make 
him an object of ridicule or amusement to his guests. What 
right had he to call him “ General ” Bonaparte ? He would 
not be deprived of his dignity by him, nor by any one in 
the world. He certainly .should have condescended to visit 
Lady Loudon had she been within his limits, as he did not 
stand upon strict etiquette with a woman, but he should 
have deemed that he was conferring an honour upon her. 
He would not consider himself a prisoner of war, but was 
placed in his present position by the most horrible breach of 
trust. After a few more words he dismissed the Governor 
without once more alluding to the house which was the object 
of the visit. The fate of this unfortunate house may be 
mentioned here. It was erected after a great many di.sputes, 
but was unfortunately surrounded by a sunk fence and orna¬ 
mental railing. This was immediately connected in Napo¬ 
leon’s mind with the idea of a fortification ; it was impossible 
to remove the impression that the ditch and palisade were 
intended to secure his person. As soon as the objection 
was made known. Sir Hudson Lowe ordered the ground 
to be levelled and the rails taken away. But before this 
was quite coinjileted Napoleon’s health was too much de¬ 
stroyed to permit his removal, and the house was never 
occupied. 

Napoleon seems to have felt that he had been too violent 
in his conduct. He admitted, when at table with his suite a 
few days after, that he had behaved very ill, and that in any 
other situation he should blush for what he had done. “ I 
could have wished, for his sake,” he said, “ to see him evince 
a little anger, or pull the door violently after him when he 
went away.” These few words let us into a good deal of 
Napoleon’s character: he liked to intimidate, but his vehement 
language was received with a calmness and resolute forbear- 
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ance to which he was quite unaccustomed, and he conse¬ 
quently grew more angry as his anger was less regarded. 

The specimens here given of the disputes with Sir Hudson 
Lowe may probably suffice : a great many more arc furnished 
by Las Cases, O’Meara, and other partisans of Napoleon, 
and even they always make him the aggressor. Napoleon 
himself in his cooler moments seemed to admit this ; after 
the most violent quarrel with the Governor, that of the 18th 
of August I 816, which utterly put an end to anything like 
decent civility between the parties, he allowed that he had 
used the Governor very ill, that he repeatedly and purposely 
offended him, and that Sir Hudson T^owe had not in a single 
instance shown a want of rcs])cct, except perhaps that he 
retired too abruptly. 

Great complaints were made of the scanty way in which 
the table of the exiles was supplied ; and it was again and 
again alleged by them that they had scarcely anything to 
cat. The wine, too, was said to be execrable, so bad that 
in fact it could not be drunk ; and, of such stuff as it was, 
only one bottle a-day was allowed to each ])crson—an allow¬ 
ance which Las Cases calls ridiculously small. Thus pressed, 
but partly for effect, Na])oleon resolved to di.spose of his 
plate in monthly proportions; and as he knew that some 
East India captains had offered as much as a hundred 
guineas for a single plate, in order to preserve a memorial 
of him, he determined that what was sold should be broken 
up, the arms erased, and no trace left which could show that 
they had ever been his. The only portions left uninjured 
were the little eagles with which some of the dish-covers 
were mounted. These last fragments were objects of vener¬ 
ation for the attendants of Napoleon ; they were looked 
upon as relics, with a feeling at once melancholy and religious. 
When the moment came for breaking up the plate Las 
Cases bears testimony to the painful emotions and real grief 
produced among the servants. They could not, without the 
utmost reluctance, bring themselves to apply the hammer to 
those objects of their veneration. 

The island of St. Helena was regularly visited by East 
India ships on the return voyage, which touched there to 
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take in water, and to leave gunpowder for the use of the 
garrison. On such occasions there were always persons 
anxious to pay a visit to the renowned captive. The 
regulation of those visits was calculated to protect Napoleon 
from being annoyed by the idle curiosity of strangers, to 
which he professed a great aversion. Such persons as 
wished to wait upon him were, in the first place, obliged to 
apply to the Governor, by whom their names were forwarded 
to Count Bertrand. This gentleman, as Grand-Marshal of 
the household, communicated the wishes of those persons to 
Napoleon, and in case of a favourable reply fixed the hour 
for an interview. 

Those visitors whom Napoleon admitted were chiefly 
persons of rank and distinction, travellers from distant 
countries, or men who had distinguished themselves in the 
scientific world, and who could communicate interesting 
information in exchange for the gratification they received. 
Some of those persons who were admitted to interviews 
with him have published narrati\'cs of their conversation, 
and all agree in extolling the extreme grace, propriety, and 
appearance of benevolence manifested by Bonaparte while 
holding these levees. His questions were always put with 
great tact, and on some subject with which the person inter¬ 
rogated was well acquainted, so as to induce him to bring 
forth any new or curious information of which he might be 
possessed. 

Captain Basil Hall, in August 1817, when in command 
of the Lyra^ had an interview with the Emperor, of whom he 
says : “ Bonaparte struck me as differing considerably from 
the pictures and busts ^ I had seen of him. His face and 
figure looked much broader and more square—larger, indeed, 
in every way than any representation I had met with. His 
corpulency, at this time universally reported to be excessive, 
was by no means remarkable. His flesh looked, on the 
contrary, firm and muscular. There was not the least trace 
of colour in his checks ; in fact his skin was more like 
marble than ordinary flesh. Not the smallest trace of a 

^ One of the best known of which is perhaps tlie fine bust by Canova, now at 
Chatsworth. 
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wrinkle was discernible on his brow, nor an approach to a 
furrow on any part of his countenance. His health and 
spirits, judging from appearances, were excellent, though at 
this period it was generally believed in England that he was 
fast sinking under a complication of diseases, and that his 
spirits were entirely gone. His manner of speaking was rather 
slow than otherwise, and perfectly distinct ; he waited with 
great patience and kindness for my answers to his questions, 
and a reference to Ccumt Bertrand was necessary only once 
during the whole conversation. The brilliant and sometimes 
dazzling expression of his eye could not be overlooked. It 
was not, however, a permanent lustre, for it was only remark¬ 
able when he was excited by some point of particular 
interest. It is impossible to imagine an expression of more 
entire mildness, I may almost call it of benignity and kind¬ 
ness, than that which played over his features during the 
whole interview. If, therefore, he were at this time out of 
health and in low spirits, his power of self-command must 
have been even more extraordinary than is generally sup¬ 
posed, for his whole deportment, his conversation, and the 
expression of his countenance indicated a frame in perfect 
health and a mind at ease.” 

The manner assumed by Napoleon in the occasional 
interviews he had with such visitors was so very opposite to 
that which he constantly maintained towards the authorities 
in whose custody he was placed, that we can scarcely doubt 
he was acting a part in one of those situations. It was 
suggested by Mr. Ellis that he either wished, by means of 
his continual complaints, to keep alive his intere.st in England, 
where he flattered himself there was a party favourable to 
him, or that his troubled mind found an occupation in the 
annoyance which he caused to the Governor. Every attempt 
at conciliation on the part of Sir Hudson Lowe furnished fresh 
causes for irritation. He sent fowling-pieces to Longwood, 
and the thanks returned were a reply from Napoleon that it 
was an insult to send fowling-pieces where there was no 
game. An invitation to a ball was resented vehemently, 
and descanted upon by the French party as a great offence. 
Sir Hudson Lowe at one time sent a variety of clothes and 
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other articles received from England which he imagined 
might be useful at Longwood. Great offence was taken at 
this ; they were treated, they said, like paupers ; the articles 
ought to have been left at the Governor’s house, and a list 
sent respectfully to the household, stating that such things 
were at their command if they wanted them. 

An opinion has already been expressed that much of 
this annoyance was due to the offended pride of Napoleon’s 
attendants, who were at first certainly far more captious 
than himself. He admitted as much himself on one occasion 
in a conversation with O’Meara. He said, “ Las Cases 
certainly was greatly irritated against Sir Hudson, and 
contributed materially towards forming the impressions 
existing in my mind.” He attributed this to the sensitive 
mind of Las Cases, which he .said was peculiarly alive to 
the ill-treatment Napoleon and him.self had been subjected 
to. Sir Hudson Lowe also felt thi.s, and remarked, like Sir 
George Cockburn, on more than one occasion, that he always 
found Napoleon himself more reasonable than the persons 
about him.^ 

A fertile source of annoyance was the resolution of 
Napoleon not upon any terms to acknowledge himself a 
prisoner, and his refusal to submit to such regulations as 

' The claim put forth l>y N.ij«)Ieon to ho still addrossod liy his title of Emperor 
was antilhcr great source of ann<»yaiu:e hotli to liiiiiself and all aroiiml liini. This 
was adhered to witli great tenacity, ami in.Msled upon on occasions which would 
hardly have hecn imagined calculatetl to give rise to such a claim. Napoleon 
owned to O'Meara that one-half of his vexations at St. Helena arose from it. 
lie seemed to impute an almost sacred character to the title : majesty was not to 
he profaned, it was not to he used hut to himself, even in jest. A curious instance 
<»f his feeling on this point is given hy Las Ca.ses. “ In his moments of good- 
huiuourefl familiarity the Lnij)eror was accustomed to .salute me with all sorts of 
titles, such as ‘ (iood morning, Monseigneur ; how is your Excellency ?’ etc. One 
evening when I was about to enter the drawing-room the usher ()i)cned the door 
fur me, and at the same moment the door of the Emperor’s apartment also opened 
and he came out. We holli met together, and in a tit of abstraction he slopped 
Mie, and seizing me by the car said playfully, ‘Well, where is your Majesty 
Ruing?’ But the words had no sooner been uttered than he immediately let go 
wiy car and, assuming a grave expression of countenance, began to talk to me on 
sonic serious topic. I had, it i.s true, learned to close my ears when it was 
necessary, but the Emperor was evidently sorry for having sufiereil the expression 
‘your Majesty’ to escape him. He seemed to think that, tliougli other titles 
might be used in jest, yet the case was very different with the one he had just 
cniployed, both on account of its own peculiar nature and the circumstances in 
^'hich we were placed ” (Memorial, tome vii. p. 36). 
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would render his captivity less burdensome. More than 
once the attendance of an officer was offered to be discon¬ 
tinued if he would allow himself to be seen once every day, 
and promise to take no means of escaping. “ If he were to 
give me the whole of the island/’ said Napoleon, “on condition 
that I would pledge my word not to attempt an escape, I 
would not accept it; because it would be equivalent to 
acknowledging myself a prisoner, although at the same time 
I would not make the attempt. I am here by force, and not 
by right If 1 had been taken at Waterloo perhaps I might 
have had no hesitation in accepting it, although even in that 
case it would be contrary to tlic law of nations, as now there 
is no war. If they were to offer me permission to reside in 
England on similar conditions I would refuse it” The very 
idea of exhibiting himself to an officer every day% though 
but for a moment, was repelled with indignation. He even 
kept loaded pistols to shoot any person who should attempt 
an intrusion on his privacy. It is stated in a note in 
O’Meara’s journal that “ the Emperor was so firmly impre.ssccl 
with the idea that an attempt would be made forcibly to 
intrude on his privacy, that from a short time after the 
departure of Sir George Cockburn he always kept four or 
five pairs of loaded pistols and some swords in his apart¬ 
ment, with which he was determined to despatch the first 
who entered against his will.” It seems this practice 
continued to his death. 

Napoleon continued to pass the mornings in dictating 
his Memoirs and the evenings in reading or conversation. 
He grew fonder of Racine, but his favourite was Corneille. 
He rej)cated that, had he lived in his time, he would have 
made him a prince. He had a distaste to Voltaire, and 
found considera.ble fault with his dramas, perhaps justly, as 
conveying opinions rather than sentiments. He criticised his 
Mahomet, and said he had made him merely an impostor and 
a tyrant, without representing him as a great man. This 
was owing to Voltaire’s religious and political antipathic.s; 
for those who are free from common prejudices acquire others 
of their own in their stead, to which they arc equally bigoted, 
and which they bring forw^ard on all occasions. When 
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the evening passed off in conversation without having 
recourse to books he considered it a point gained. 

Some one having asked the Emperor which was the 
greatest battle that he had fought, he rei)lied it was difficult 
to answer that question without inquiring what was implied 
by the greatest battle. “ Mine,” continued he, “ cannot be 
judged of separately: they formed a portion of extensive 
plan.s. They must therefore be cstimc'itcd by their con¬ 
sequences. The battle of Marengo, which was so long 
undecided, procured for us the command of all Italy. Ulm 
annihilated a whole army; Jena laid the whole Prussian 
monarchy at our feet; I'ricdland opened the Russian empire 
to us ; and Eckmuhl decided the fate of a war. The battle 
of the Moskwa was that in which the greatest talent was 
displayed, and by which we obtained the fewest advantages. 
Waterloo, where everything failed, would, had victory 
crowned our efforts, have saved h'rance and given peace to 
Europe.” 

Madame Montholon having inquired what troops he 
considered the best, “Those which are victorious, madam,” 
replied the lunperor. “ Put,” added he, “ soldiers are capri¬ 
cious and inconstant, like you ladies. The best troops were 
the Carthaginians under Hannibal, the Romans under the 
Scipio.s, the Macedonians under Alexander, and the Prus.sians 
under Frederick.” He thought, however, that the French 
soldiers were of all others those which could most easily be 
rendered the best, and preserved so. “ With my complete 
guard of 40,000 or 50,000 men I would have undertaken 
to march through Plurope. It is perhaps possible to produce 
troops as good as those that composed my army of Italy 
and Austerlitz, but certainly none can ever surpass them.” 

The anniversary of the battle of Waterloo produced a 
visible impression on the Emperor. “ Incomprehensible 
day!” said he, dejectedly; "concurrence of unheard-of 
fatalities! Grouchy, Ncy, D’Erlon—was there treachery or 
was it merely misfortune? Alas! poor France!” Here he 
covered his eyes with his hands. “And yet,” said he, “all 
that human skill could do was accomplished! All was not 
lost until the moment when all had succeeded.” A short 
VOL. III. 99 
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timc afterwards, resuming the subject, he exclaimed, “In 
that extraordinary campaign, thrice, in less than a week, I 
saw the certain triumph of France slip through my fingers. 
Had it not been for a traitor I should have annihilated the 
enemy at the outset of the campaign. I should have de¬ 
stroyed him at Ligny if my left wing had only done its 
duty. I should have destroyed him again at Waterloo if 
my right had seconded me. Singular defeat, by which, 
notwithstanding the most fatal catastrophe, the glory of the 
conquered has not suffered !” ^ 

We shall here give Napoleon’s own opinion of the battle 
of Waterloo. 

“The plan of the battle,” said he, “will not in the eyes 
of the historian reflect any credit on T.ord Wellington as a 
general. In the first place, he ought not to have given battle 
with the armies divided. They ought to have been united 
and encamped before the T5th. In the next, the choice of 
ground was bad ; because if he had been beaten he could 
not have retreated, as there was only one road leading 
through the forest in his rear. He also committed a fault 
which might have proved the de.struction of all his army, 
without its ever having commenced the campaign, or being 
drawn out in battle ; he allowed himself to be surprised. 
On the 15 th I was at Charleroi, and had beaten the Prussians 
without his knowing anything about it. I had gained forty- 
eight hours of inanreuvrcs upon him, which was a great 
object; and if some of my generals had shown that vigour 
and genius which they had displayed on other occasions, I 
should have taken his army in cantonments without ever 
fighting a battle. But they were discouraged, and fancied 
that they saw an army of 100,000 men everywhere opposed 
to them. I had not time enough myself to attend to the 
minutke of the army. I counted upon surprising and cutting 
Wellington up in detail. I knew of Uulow's arrival at 
eleven o’clock, but I did not regard it. 1 had .still eighty 
chances out of a hundred in my favour. Notwithstanding 
the great superiority of force against me I was convinced 
that I should obtain the victory. I had about 70,000 men, 

^ Mimorial, tome iv. p. 272. 
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of whom 15,000 were cavalry. I had also 250 pieces of 
cannon ; but my troops were so good that I esteemed them 
sufficient to beat 120,000. Of all those troops, however, I 
only reckoned the English as being able to cope with my 
own. The others I thought little of. I believe that of 
English there were from 35,000 to 40,000. These I 
esteemed to be as brave and as good as my own troops ; 
the English army was well known latterly on the Continent, 
and besides, your nation possesses courage and energy. As 
to the Prussians, Belgians, and others, half the number of 
my troops were sufficient to beat them. I only left 34,000 
men to take care of the Prussians. The chief causes of the 
loss of that battle were, first of all, Grouchy’s great tardiness 
and neglect in executing his orders ; next, the grenadiers a 
cheval and the cavalry under General Guyot, which I had in 
reserve, and which were never to leave me, engaged without 
orders and without my knowledge ; so that after the last 
charge, when the troops were beaten and the English cavalry 
advanced, I had not a single corps of cavalry in reserve to 
resist them, instead of one which I esteemed to be equal to 
double their own number. In consequence of this the 
Engli.sh attacked, succeeded, and all was lost. There was 
no means of rallying. The }’oungcst general would not 
have committed the fault of leaving an army entirely without 
reserve, which, however, occurred here, whether in conse¬ 
quence of treason or not I cannot say. These were the two 
principal causes of the lo.ss of the battle of Waterloo.” 

“If Lord Wellington had intrenched himself,” continued 
Napoleon, “ I would not have attacked him. As a general, 
his plan did not show talent. lie certainly di.splayed great 
courage and obstinacy ; but a little must be taken away 
even from that when you consider that lie had no means of 
retreat, and that had he made the attempt not a man of his 
army would have escaped. First, to the firmness and 
bravery of his troops, for the English fought with the 
greatest courage and obstinacy, he is principally indebted 
for the victory, and not to his own conduct as a general; 
and next, to the arrival of Blucher, to whom the victory is 
more to be attributed than to Wellington, and more credit 
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is due as a g-cneral; because he, althoufjh beaten the day 
before, assembled his troops, and brought them into action 
in the evening. I believe, however,” continued Napoleon, 
“ that Wellington is a man of great firmness. The glory of 
such a victory is a great thing; but in the eye of the 
historian his military reputation will gain nothing by it.”’ 

“1 always had a high opinion of your seamen,” said 
Napoleon one day to O’Meara, in a conversation arising out 
of the expedition to Algiers. When I was returning from 
Holland along with the Empress Maria Louisa we stopped 
to rest at Givet. During the night a violent storm of wind 
and rain came on, which swelled the Meuse so much that 
the bridge of boats over it was carried away. I was very 
anxious to depart, and ordered all the boatmen in the place 
to be assembled that 1 might be enabled to cross the river. 
They said that the waters were so high that it would be 
impo.ssiblc to pass before two or three days. I questioned 
some of them, and .soon discovered that they were fresh¬ 
water .seamen. I then recollected that there were English 
prisoners in the barracks, and ordered that some of the 
oldest and best seamen among them should be brought 
before me to the banks of the river. The waters were very 
high, and the current rapid and dangerous. I asked them if 
they could join a number of boats together so that I might 
pa.ss over. They answered that it was possible, but hazardous. 

I desired them to set about it instantly. In the course of a 
few hours they succeeded in effecting what the others had 
pronounced to be impossible, and I crossed before the 
evening was over. I ordered those who had worked at it 
to receive a sum of money each, a suit of clothes, and their 
liberty. Marchand was with me at the time.” 

In December 1816 Las Cases was compelled to leave St 
Helena. He had written a letter to Lucien Bonaparte, and 
entrusted it to a mulatto servant to be forwarded to Europe. 
He was detected ; and as he was thus endeavouring to carry 
on (contrary to the regulations of the island) a clandestine 
correspondence with Europe, Las Cases and his son were 
sent off, first to the Cape and then to England, where they 
1 O’Meara’s Journal for 26th March 1817. Compare Sir W, Gomm^ p. 365* 
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were only allowed to land to be sent to Dover and shipped 
off to Ostend. 

Not long after their arrival at St. Helena Madame 
Bertrand gave birth to a son, and when Napoleon went to 
visit her she said, “ I have the honour of presenting to your 
Majesty the first French subject who has entered Longwood 
without the permission of Lord Bathurst.” • 

It has been generally supposed that Napoleon was a 
believer in the doctrine of predestination. The following 
conversation with Las Cases clearly decides that point. 
“ Pray,” said he, “ am I not thought to be given to a belief 
in predestination ?”—“Yes, Sire ; at least by many people.” 
—“Well, well! let them say what they please, one may 
sometimes be tempted to act a part, and it may occasionally 
be useful. But what are men ? How much easier is it to 
occupy their attention and to strike their imaginations by 
absurdities than by rational ideas I But can a man of sound 
sense listen for one moment to such a doctrine? Either 
predestination admits the existence of free-will, or it rejects 
it. If it admits it, what kind of predetermined result can 
that be which a simple resolution, a step, a word, may alter 
or modify ( 7 ^ infniitiun ? If predestination, on the contrary, 
rejects the existence of free-will it is quite another question ; 
in that case a child need only be thrown into its cradle as 
soon as it is born, there is no necessity for bestowing the 
least care upon it, for if it be irrevocabl}^ decreed that it is 
to live, it will grow though no food should be given to it. 
You see that such a doctrine cannot be maintained ; pre¬ 
destination is but a word without meaning. The Turks 
themselves, the professors of predestination, arc not convinced 
of the doctrine, for in that case medicine would not exist 
in Turkey, and a man residing in a third floor would not 
take the trouble of going down stairs, but would immediately 
throw himself out of the window. You sec to what a string 
of absurdities that will lead?” 

The following traits are characteri.stic of the man. In 
the common intercourse of life, and his familiar conversation, 
Napoleon mutilated the names most familiar to him, even 
French names ; yet this would not have occurred on any 
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public occasion. He has been heard many times during 
his walks to repeat the celebrated speech of Augustus in 
Corneille’s tragedy, and he has never missed saying, Take 
a seat, Sylla,” instead of Cinna. He would frequently create 
names according to his fancy, and when he had once 
adopted them they remained fixed in his mind, although 
they were pronounced properly a hundred times a day in 
his hearing; but he would have been struck if others had 
used them as he had altered them. It was the same thing 
with respect to orthography ; in general he did not attend 
to it, yet if the copies which were made contained any faults 
of spelling he would have complained of it. One day 
Napoleon said to Las Cases, “Your orthography is not 
correct, is it?” This question gave occasion to a sarcastic 
smile from a person who stood near, who thought it was 
meant to convey a reproach. The Emperor, who saw this, 
continued, “At least I suppose it is not, for a man occupied 
with important public business, a minister, for instance, can¬ 
not and need not attend to orthography. His ideas must 
flow faster than his hand can trace them, he has only time 
to dwell upon essentials ; he must put words in letters, and 
phrases in words, and let the scribes make it out afterwards.” 
Napoleon indeed left a great deal for the copyists to do ; he 
was their torment; his handwriting actually resembled hiero¬ 
glyphics—he often could not decipher it himself Las Cases’ 
son was one day reading to him a chapter of TJiv Campaign 
of Italy ; on a sudden he stopped short, unable to make out 
the writing. “ The little blockhead,” said Napoleon, “ cannot 
read his own handwriting.”—“It is not mine, Sire.”—“And 
whose, then?”—“Your Majesty’s.”—“How so, you little 
rogue ; do you mean to insult me ?” The Emperor took 
the manuscript, tried a long while to read it, and at last 
threw it down, saying, “ He is right; I cannot tell myself 
what is written.” He has often sent the copyists to Las 
Cases to read what he had himself been unable to decipher. 

We are now approaching the last melancholy epoch of 
Napoleon’s life, when he first felt the ravages of that malady 
which finally put a period to his existence. Occasional 
manifestations of its presence had been exhibited for some 
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years, but his usual health always returned after every attack, 
and its fatal nature was not suspected, although Napoleon 
himself had several times said that he should die of a scirrhus 
in the pylorus, the disease which killed his father, and which 
the physicians of Montpelier declared would be hereditary in 
his family. About the middle of the year 1818 it was 
observed that his health grew gradually worse, and it was 
thought proper by O’Meara to report to the Governor the 
state in which he was. Even on these occasions Napoleon 
seized the opportunity for renewing his claim to the title of 
Emperor, lie insisted that the physician should not send 
any bulletin whatever unless he named him in it by his 
Imperial designation. O’Meara explained that the instruc¬ 
tions of his Government and the orders of Sir Hudson Lowe 
prohibited him from using the term; but it was in vain. After 
some difficulty it was agreed upon that the word ‘‘ patient ” 
should be used instead of the title of General, which caused 
so much offence, and this substitution got rid of the difficulty. 

O’Meara afterwards proposed to call in the assistance 
of Dr. Baxter, the principal medical officer of the island, but 
this offer Napoleon refused at once, alleging that, although 
‘‘ it was true he looked like an honest man, he was too much 
attached to that hangman” (Lowe), he also persisted in reject¬ 
ing the aid of medicine, and determined to take no exercise 
out-of-doors as long as he should be subjected to the challenge 
of sentinels. To a representation that his determination 
might convert a curable to a fatal malady, he replied, “ I shall 
at least have the consolation that my death will be an eternal 
dishonour to the English nation who sent me to this climate 
to die under the hands of . . 

An important incident in Napoleon’s monotonous life was 
the removal of O’Meara, who had attended him as his 
physician from the time of his arrival on the island. The 
removal of this gentleman was occasioned by the suspicion 
of similar conduct to that which brought about the dismissal 
of Las Cases twenty months previously, namely, the carrying 
on secret correspondence with persons out of the island.' 

^ On 25th July 1818 O’Meara wa.s prohibited from attending Napoleon, and 
was soon afterwards removed from the island. 
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Napoleon complained bitterly of the loss of his medical 
attendant, though he had most assuredly very seldom at¬ 
tended to his advice, and repelled as an insult the proffered 
assistance of Dr. Baxter, insinuating that the Governor 
wished to have his life in his power. Some time after Dr. 
Stokoe, a naval surgeon, was called in, but withdrawn and 
eventually tried by court-martial for furnishing information to 
the French at Longwood. After this Napoleon expressed his 
determination to admit no more visits from any English 
physician whatever, and Cardinal Fesch was requested by 
the British Ministry to select some physician of reputation 
in Italy who should be sent to St. Helena to attend on 
Napoleon. The choice fell on Dr. Antommarchi, a young 
surgeon, who was accordingly sent to St. Helena in company 
with two Catholic ])ricsts, the Abbes Buonavita and Vignale, 
and two domestics, in compliance with the wish of Napoleon 
to that effect. The party reached the island on loth Sep¬ 
tember 1819.^ 

On his first visit the Emperor overwhelmed Antommarchi 
with questions concerning his mother and family, the Princess 
Julie (wife of Joseph), and Las Cases, whom Antommarchi had 
seen in pa.ssing through Frankfort, expatiated with satisfaction 
on the retreat which he had at one time meditated in Corsica, 
entered into .some discussions with the doctor on his profe.s- 
sion, and then directed his attention to the details of his 
disorder. While he examined the symptoms the Ivmperor 
continued his remarks. They were sometimes serious, some¬ 
times lively; kindness, indignation, gaiety, were expressed 
by turns in his words and in his countenance. “Well, 
doctor!” he exclaimed, “what is your opinion? Am I to 
trouble much longer the digestion of Kings?”—“You will 
survive them. Sire.” “Ay, I believe you ; they will not be 
able to subject to the ban of Europe the fame of our victories, 
it will traverse ages, it will proclaim the conquerors and the 
conquered, those who were generous and those who were not 
so ; posterity will judge, 1 do not dread its decision.”—“ This 
after-life belongs to you of right. Your name will never be 

^ See Lasf Days of Napoleon, by Antommarchi (London, Colburn, 1826), 
vol. i. p. 86, 
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repeated with admiration without recalling those inglorious 
warriors so basely leagued against a single man. But you 
are not near your end, you have yet a long career to run.” 
—“ No, Doctor! I cannot hold out long under this frightful 
climate.”—“ Your excellent constitution is proof against its 
pernicious effects.”—“ It once did not yield to the strength 
of mind with which nature has endowed me, but the transition 
from a life of action to a complete seclusion has ruined 
all. I have grown fat, my energy is gone, the bow is 
unstrung.” Antommarchi did not try to combat an opinion 
but too well-founded, but diverted the conversation to 
another subject. “ I resign myself,” said Napoleon, “ to your 
direction. Let medicine give the order, I submit to its 
decisions. I entrust my health to your care. I owe you 
the detail of the habits I heivc acejuired, of the affections to 
which I am subject. 

“ The hours at which 1 obey the injunctions of nature are 
in general extremely irregular. I sleep, I eat according to 
circumstances or the situation in which I am placed ; my 
sleep is ordinaril}^ sound and tranquil. If pain or any 
accident interrupt it I jump out of bed, call for a light, 
walk, set to work, and fix my attention on some subject; 
sometimes I remain in the dark, change my aj)artmcnt, lie 
down in another bed, or stretch myself on the sofa. I rise 
at two, three, or four in the morning ; I call for some one to 
keep me company, amuse myself with recollections or busi¬ 
ness, and wait for the return of day. I go out as soon 
as dawn appears, take a stroll, and when the sun shows itself 
I re-enter and go to bed again, where I remain a longer or 
shorter time, according as the day promises to turn out. If 
it is bad, and I feel irritation and uneasiness, I have recourse 
to the method I have just mentioned. I change my posture, 
pass from my bed to the sofa, from the sofa to the bed, seek 
and find a degree of freshness. I do not describe to you my 
niorning costume; it has nothing to do with the sufferings I 
endure, and besides, I do not wish to deprive you of the 
pleasure of your surprise when you see it. These ingenious 
contrivances carry me on to nine or ten o^clock, sometimes 
iater. I then order the breakfast to be brought, which I 
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take from time to time in my bath, but most frequently in 
the garden. Either Bertrand or Montholon keep me company, 
often both of them. Physicians have the right of regulating 
the table; it is proper that I should give you an account of 
mine. Well, then, a basin of soup, two plates of meat, one 
of vegetables, a salad when I can take it, compose the whole 
service ; half a bottle of claret, which I dilute with a good 
deal of water, serves me for drink ; I drink a little of it pure 
towards the end of the repast. Sometimes, when I feel 
fatigued, I substitute champagne for claret, it is a certain 
means of giving a fillip to the stomach.” 

The doctor having expressed his surprise at Napoleon’s 
temperance, he replied, “ In my marches with the army of 
Italy I never failed to put into the bow of my saddle a 
bottle of wine, some bread, and a cold fowl. This provision 
sufficed for the wants of the day,—I may even say that I often 
shared it with others. I thus gained time. I eat fast, 
masticate little, my meals do not consume my hours. This 
is not what you will approve the most, but in my pre.sent 
situation what signifies it? 1 am attacked with a liver 
complaint,^ a malady which is general in this horrible climate.” 

Antommarchi, having gained his confidence, now became 
companion as well as physician to the Emperor, and some¬ 
times read with him. He eagerly turned over the newspapers 
when they arrived, and commented freely on their contents. 
“It is amusing,” he would say, “to see the sage measures 
resorted to by the Allies to make people forget my tyranny!” 
On one occasion he felt more languid than ordinary, and 
lighting on the Andromache of Racine, he took up the book, 
began to read, but soon let it drop from his hands. He had 
come to the famous passage where the mother describes her 
being allowed to see her son once a day: 

“ Jc passais jusqu'aux lieux ou Ton garde mons fils, 

Puisqii’une fois Ic jour vous souffrez que je voic : 

Le seui bien qui me reste et d'Hector et dc Troyc : 

J’allais, Seigneur, pleurer un moment avec lui ; 

Je ne I’ai point encore embrassd d'aujourd’hiii.” ^ 

He was moved, covered his face with his hands, and, saying 
^ This afterwards proved to be an error. Andromat/ue, Act T. Scene iv. 
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that he was too much affected, desired to be left alone. He 
grew calmer, fell asleep, and when he awoke, desired An- 
tommarchi to be called again. He was getting ready to 
shave, and the doctor was curious to witness the operation. 
He was in his shirt, his head uncovered, with two valets at 
his side, one holding the glass and a towel, the other the 
rest of the apparatus. The Emperor spread the soap over 
one side of his face, put down the brush, wiped his hands 
and mouth, took a razor dipped in hot water and shaved the 
right side with singular dexterity. “Is it done, Noverraz?” 
—“ Yes, Sire.”—“ Well, then, face about. Come, villain, quick, 
stand still.” The light fell on the left side, which, after 
applying the lather, he shaved in the same manner and with 
the same dexterity. He drew his hand over his chin. 
“Rai.sc the glass. Am I quite right?”—“Quite so.”—“Not 
a hair has escaped me : what say you ?”—“ No, Sire,” replied 
the valet dc chavibrc, “ No ! I think 1 perceive one. Lift up 
the gla.ss, [dace it in a better light. How, rascal! Flattery ? 
You deceive me at St. Helena ? On this rock ? You, too, are 
an accomplice.” With this he gave them both a box on the 
ear, laughed, and joked in the most pleasant manner possible. 

An almost incredible instance of the determination of the 
exiles to make as many enemies as they possibly could was 
exhibited to Antommarchi on his arrival at Longwood. He 
states that before he was permitted to enter on his functions 
as surgeon he was required to take an oath that he would 
not communicate with the English, and that he would more 
especially avoid giving them the least information respecting 
the progre.ss of Napoleon’s disorder. He was not allowed to 
see his illustrious patient until the oath was taken. After 
exacting such an oath from his physician the attendants of 
Bonaparte had little right to complain, as they did, that the 
real state of his disorder was purposely concealed from the 
world by the English Government. It is more than prob¬ 
able that the constant attempts observed to throw mystery 
and secrecy around them must have tended to create the 
suspicion of escape, and to increase the consequent rigour of 
the regulations maintained by the Governor.^ 

^ Thus the editor of the 1836 etlition; but it is fair to remember that Napoleon 
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Soon after the arrival of the priests Napoleon determined, 
we may suppose partly in jest, to elevate one of them to the 
dignity of bishop, and he chose for a diocese the Jumna. “ The 
last box brought from Europe had been broken open,'" says 
Antommarchi; “ it contained the vases and church ornaments. 
‘ Stop,' said Napoleon, ‘ this is the property of St. Peter; have a 
care who touches it; send for the abbes—but talking of the 
abbcs.do you know that the Cardinal [Fesch] is apoor creature ? 
Me sends me missionaries and propagandists, as if I were a 
penitent, and as if a whole string of their Eminences had not 
always attended at my chapel. I will do what he ought to 
have done ; 1 possess the right of investiture, and I shall use it. 
Abbe ’ (Buonavita was just entering the room), ‘ I give you 
the episcopal mitre.'—'Sire!'—‘I restore it to you; you 
shall wear it in spite of the heretics ; they will not again take 
it from you.'—‘ But, Sire!'—‘ I cannot add to it so rich a 
benefice as that of Valencia, which Suchet had given you, but 
at any rate your see shall be secure from the chances of 
battles. I appoint you Bishop of—let me see—of the Jumna. 
The vast countries through which that river flows were on 
the point of entering into alliance with me — all was in 
readiness, all were going to march. We were about to give 
the finishing blow to lingland.' The speech concluded with 
an order to Count Montholon to procure the necessary dress 
for the abbe, in order to strike with awe all the heretics. 
The upshot of the whole was, that the scarlet and violet 
coloured clothes necessary to furnish the new bishop with the 
only valuable portion of his temporalities, his dress, could not 
be procured in the island, and the abbe remained an abb^ in 
spite of the investiture, and the whole farce was forgotten. 

We occasionally see the Exile in better moods, when he 
listened to the voice of reason, and thought less of the 

still had a party and a family to he considered, and also a possible future. As he 
himself explained to Las Cases {Memorial^ tome iii. pp. 71 - 72 ), he might he 
recalled as a leader either in the case of fresh revolulionaiy movements, or to 
op])ose Russia; and with such hopes he might well wish to be considered either 
better or worse, according to circumstances, than he really was. In any case it 
was not unnatural to wish to withhold news of his illness from the English. Our 
fathers were not generous. See Croker’s Papers (vol. i. p. 88) for a brutal 
regret at Napoleon not being likely to die. 

^ Antoimiarchi^ vol. i. p. lOi. 
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annoyances inseparable from the state to which his ambition, 
or as he himself always averred, his destiny, had reduced 
him. He had for a long time debarred himself from all 
exercise, having, as he expressed it, determined not to expose 
himself to the insult of being accompanied on his ride by a 
British officer, or the possibility of being challenged by a 
sentinel. One day when he complained of his inactive life 
his medical attendant recommended the exercise of digging 
the ground ; the idea was instantly sei/X'd upon by Napoleon 
with his characteristic ardour. Noverraz, his chasseur, who 
had been formerly accustomed to rural occupations, was 
honoured with the title of head gardener, and under his 
directions Napoleon lorocceded to work with great vigour. 
He sent for Antominarchi to witness his newly-acquired 
dexterity in the use of the spade. “ Well, Doctor,” said he 
to him, “ are you satisfied with your patient—is he obedient 
enough ? This is better than your pills, Dottoraccio ; you 
shall not physic me any more.” At first he soon got 
fatigued, and complained much of the weakness of his body 
and delicacy of his hands ; but “ never mind,^’ said he, I have 
always accustomed my body to bend to my will, and I shall 
bring it to do so now, and inure it to the exercise.”’ He 
soon grew fond of his new employment, and pressed all the 
inhabitants of Longwood into the service. Even the ladies 
had great difficulty to avoid being set to work. He laughed 
at them, urged them, entreated them, and used all his arts of 
persuasion, particularly with Madame Jiertrand. He assured 
her that the exercise of gardening was much better than all 
the doctor's prescriptions—that it was in fact one of his 
prescriptions. But in this instance his eloquence failed in 
its effect, and he was obliged, though with much reluctance, 
to desist from his attempts to make lady gardeners. 

But in recompense he had willing labourers on the part 
of the gentlemen. Antommarchi says, “ The Emperor urged 
us, excited us, and everything around us soon assumed a 
different aspect Here was an excavation, there a basin or 
a road. We made alleys, grottoes, cascades ; the appearance 
of the ground had now some life and diversity. We planted 

^ Antommarchi, vol. i. p. 261. 
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willows, oaks, peach-trees, to give a little shade round the 
house. Having completed the ornamental part of our 
labours we turned to the useful. We divided the ground, 
wc manured it, and sowed it with abundance of beans, peas, 
and every vegetable that grows in the island.” In the course 
of their labours they found that a tank would be of great 
use to hold water, which might be brought by pipes from a 
spring at a distance of 3000 feet. For this laborious attempt 
it was absolutely necessary to procure additional forces, and 
a party of Chinese, of whom there are many on the island, 
was engaged to help them. These people were much 
amused with Napoleon’s working-dress, which was a jacket 
and large trousers, with an enormous straw hat to shield him 
from the sun, and sandals. He pitied those poor fellows 
who suffered from the heat of the sun, and made each of 
them a present of a large hat like his own. After much 
exertion the basin was finished, the pipes laid, and the water 
began to flow into it. Nai)olcon stocked his pond with 
gold-fish, which he placed in it with his own hands. He 
would remain by the pond for hours together, at a time when 
he was so weak that he could hardly support himself. He 
would amuse himself by following the motion of the fishes, 
throwing bread to them, studying their ways, taking an 
interest in their loves and their quarrels, and endeavouring 
with anxiety to find out points of resemblance between their 
motives and those of mankind. He often sent for his 
attendants to communicate his remarks to them, and 
directed their observations to any peculiarities he had 
observed. His favourites at last sickened, they struggled, 
floated on the water, and died one after another. He was 
deeply affected by this, and remarked to Antommarchi, 
You see very well that there is a fatality attached to me. 
Everything I love, everything that belongs to me, is immedi¬ 
ately struck: heaven and mankind unite to persecute me.” 
From this time he visited them daily in spite of sickness or 
bad weather, nor did his anxiety diminish until it was 
discovered that a coppery cement, with which the bottom of the 
basin was plastered, had poisoned the water. The fish which 
were not yet dead were then taken out and put into a tub. 
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Napoleon appears to have taken peculiar interest in observ¬ 
ing the instincts of animals, and comparing their practices and 
propensities with those of men. A rainy day, during which 
the digging of the tank could not be proceeded with, gave 
occasion for some observations on the actions of a number of 
ants, which had made a way into his bedroom, climbed upon 
a table on which some sugar usually stood, and taken posses¬ 
sion of the sugar-basin. He would not allow the industrious 
little insects to be disturbed in their plans ; but he now and 
then moved the sugar, followed their manoeuvres, and admired 
the activity and industry they displayed until they had found 
it again ; this they had been sometimes even two or three days 
in effecting, though they always succeeded at last. He then 
surrounded the basin with water, but the ants still reached 
it; he finally employed vinegar, and the insects were unable 
to get through the new obstacle. 

But the slight activity of mind that now remained to him 
was soon to be exchanged for the languor and gloom of 
sickness, with but few intervals between positive suffering 
and the most distressing lowness of spirits. Towards the 
end of the year 1820 he walked with difficulty, and required 
a.ssistancc even to reach a chair in his garden. He became 
nearly incapable of the slightest action ; his legs swelled ; the 
pains in his side and back were increased ; he was troubled 
with nausea, profuse sweats, loss of appetite, and was subject 
to frequent faintings. *'IIcrc I am, Doctor,” said he one day, 
'‘at my last cast. No more energy or strength left: I bend 
under the load. ... I am going. I feel that my hour is come,” 

Some days after, as he lay on his couch, he feelingly 
expressed to Antommarchi the vast change which had taken 
place within him. He recalled for a few moments the vivid 
recollection of past times, and compared his former energy 
with the weakness which he was then sinking under. 

The news of the death of his sister Elisa ^ also affected 
him deeply. After a .struggle with his feelings, which had 
nearly overpowered him, he rose, supported himself on 
Antommarchi's arm, and regarding him steadfastly, said 

^ Elisa (Marianne Elisa) Bonaparte, formerly Grand-Duchess of Tuscany, 
the wife of Bacciochi, died in August 1820. 
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“Wcll, Doctor! you sec Elisa has just shown me the way. 
Death, which seemed to have forgotten my family, has begun 
to strike it; my turn cannot be far off. What think you 
—“Your Majesty is in no danger; you are still reserved for 
some glorious enterprise.”—“Ah, Doctor I I have neither 
strength nor activity nor energy; I am no longer Napoleon. 
You strive in vain to give me hopes, to recall life ready to 
expire. Your care can do nothing in spite of fate: it is 
immovable: there is no appeal from its decisions. The 
next person of our family who will follow Elisa to the tomb 
is that great Napoleon who hardly exists, who bends under 
the yoke, and who still, nevertheless, keeps Europe in alarm. 
Behold, my good friend, how I look on my situation 1 As 
for me, all is over: I repeat it to you, my days will soon 
close on this miserable rock.” “ We returned,” says Antom- 
marchi, “into his chamber. Napoleon lay down in bed. 
‘Close my windows,'he .said ; ‘leave me to myself; I will 
send for you by-and-by. What a delightful thing rest is I 
I would not exchange it for all the thrones in the world 1 
What an alteration 1 How I am fallen! I, whose activity 
was boundless, whose mind never slumbered, am now j^lungcd 
into a lethargic stupor, so that it requires an effort even to 
raise my eyelids. 1 sometimes dictated to four or five 
secretaries, who wrote as fast as words could be uttered: 
but then I was Napoleon —now I am no longer anything. 
My .strength—my faculties forsake me. I do not live—I 
merely exist’ 

From this period the existence of Napoleon was evidently 
drawing to a close—his days were counted. Whole hours, 
and even days, were cither pa.sscd in gloomy silence or spent 
in pain, accompanied by distressing coughs, and all the 
melancholy signs of the approach of death. He made a 
last effort to ride a few miles round Longwood on the 2 2d 
of January 1821, but it exhau.sted his strength, and from 
that time his only exercise was in the calash. Even that 
slight motion soon became too fatiguing. 

He now kept his room, and no longer stirred out. His 
disorder and his weakness increased upon him. He still was 
^ Anionimarc/n^ vol. i. p. 371. 
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able to eat something, but very little, and with a worse 
appetite than ever. “ Ah! doctor,” he exclaimed, “ how I 
suffer! Why did the cannon-balls spare me only to die in 
this deplorable manner ? I that was so active, so alert, can 
now scarcely raise my eyelids!” 

His last airing was on the 17th of March. The disease in¬ 
creased, and Antommarchi, who was much alarmed, obtained 
with some difficulty permission to see an English physician. 
He held a consultation, on the 26th of March, with Dr. Arnott 
of the 20th Regiment; but Napoleon still refused to take 
medicine, and often repeated his favourite saying: “ Every¬ 
thing that must happen is written down : our hour is marked, 
and it is not in our power to take from time a portion which 
nature refuses us.” He continued to grow worse, and at last 
consented to see Dr. Arnott, whose first vdsit was on the 1st 
of April. He was introduced into the chamber of the patient, 
which was darkened, and into which Napoleon did not suffer 
any light to be brought, examined his pulse and the other 
symptoms, and was reque.sted to repeat his visit the next 
day. Napolec.)!! was now within a month of his death, and 
although he occasionally.spoke with the eloquence and vehe¬ 
mence he had so often exhibited, his mind was evidently 
giving way. The reported appearance of a comet was taken 
as a token of his death. He was excited, and exclaimed 
with emotion, “ A comet 1 that was the precursor of the 
death of Ciesar.” 

On the 3d of April the symptoms of the disorder had 
become so alarming that Antommarchi informed Jiertrand 
and Montholon he thought Napoleon's danger imminent, and 
that Napoleon ought to take steps to put his affairs in order. 
He was now attacked by fever and by violent thirst, which 
often interrupted his sleep in the night. On the 14th Napoleon 
found himself in better spirits, and talked with Dr. Arnott 
on the merits of Marlborough, whose Campaigns he desired 
him to present to the 20th Regiment,^ learning that they did 
not possess a copy in their library. 

On the 15 th of April Napoleon’s doors were closed to all 
but Montholon and Marchand, and it appeared that he had 
^ Now the Lancashire Fusileers. 
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been making his Will. On the 19th he was better, was free 
from pain, sat up, and ate a little. He was in good spirits, 
and wished them to read to him. As General Montholon 
with the others expressed his satisfaction at this improvement 
he smiled gently, and said, “You deceive yourselves, my 
friends: I am, it is true, somewhat better, but I feel no less 
that my end draws near. When I am dead you will have 
the agreeable consolation of returning to Europe. One will 
meet his relations, another his friends ; and as for me, I shall 
behold my brave companions-in-arms in the Elysian Fields. 
Yes," he went on, raising his voice, “ Kleber, Desaix, Bes- 
siercs, Duroc, Ney, Murat, Massena, Berthicr, all will come 
to greet me : they will talk to me of what we have done 
together. I will recount to them the latest events of my 
life. On seeing me they will become once more intoxicated 
with enthusiasm and glory. We will discourse of our wars 
with the Scipios, Hannibal, Cx'sar, and Frederick—there 
will be a satisfaction in that: unless,” he added, laughing 
bitterly, “they should be alarmed below to see so many 
warriors assembled together!” 

He addres.scd Dr. Arnott, who came in while he was 
.speaking, on the treatment he had received from England : 
said that she had violated every sacred right in making him 
prisoner, that he should have been much better treated in 
Russia, Austria, or even Prussia; that he was sent to the 
horrible rock of St. Helena on purpose to die ; that he had 
been purpo.sely placed on the most uninhabitable .spot of that 
inhospitable island, and kept six years a cIo.se prisoner, and 
that Sir lIud.son Lowe was his executioner. He concluded 
with these words : “ You will end like the proud republic of 
Venice ; and I, dying upon this dreary rock, away from those 
I hold dear, and deprived of everything, bequeath the oppro¬ 
brium and horror of my death to the reigning family of 
England.” 

On the 21st Napoleon gave directions to the priest 
who was in attendance as to the manner in which he 
would be placed to lie in state after his death; and finding 
his religious attendant had never officiated in such a solem¬ 
nity he gave the most minute instructions for the mode of 
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conducting it. He afterwards declared that he would die, 
as he was born, a Catholic, and desired that mass should be 
said by his body, and the customary ceremonies should be 
performed every day until his burial.^ The expression of 
his face was earnest and convulsive; he saw Antommarchi 
watching the contractions which he underwent, when his 
eye caught some indication that displeased him. “ You are 
above these weaknesses ; but what would you have ? I am 
neither philosopher nor physician. I believe in God ; I am 
of the religion of my fathers ; every one cannot be an atheist 
who pleases.” Then turning to the priest—“ I was born in 
the Catholic religion. I wish to fulfil the duties which it 
imposes, and to receive the succour which it administers. 
You will say mass every day in the adjoining chapel, and 
you will expose the Holy Sacrament for forty hours. After 
I am dead you will place your altar at my head in the funeral 
chamber; you will continue to celebrate mass, and perform 
all the customary ceremonies ; you will not cease till I am 
laid in the ground.” The Abbe (Vignale) withdrew; Napoleon 
reproved his fellow-countryman for his supposed incredulity. 
“ Can you carry it to this point ? Can you disbelieve in God ? 
Everything proclaims His existence ; and, besides, the great¬ 
est minds have thought so.”—“ But, Sire, 1 have never called 
it in question. I was attending to the progre.ss of the fever: 
your Majesty fancied you saw in my features an expression 
which they had not.”—“You are a physician, Doctor,” he 
replied laughingly ; “ these folks,” he added, half to himself, 
“ are conversant only with matter; they will believe in 
nothing beyond.” ^ 

In the afternoon of the 25th he was better; but being 
left alone, a sudden fancy possessed him to eat. He called 
for fruits, wine, tried a biscuit, then swallowed some cham¬ 
pagne, seized a bunch of grapes, and burst into a fit of 
laughter as soon as he saw Antommarchi return. The 
physician ordered away the dessert, and found fault with the 

^ Removed at an early age from home influences, Napoleon’s youth had 
coincided with the worst and most irreligious age of France,—a time of revolt 
against religion, morality, and decency. Although his own life was not a pure 
one, few men of the time came through the furnace more unscathed. 

2 Antommarchi^ vol. ii. p. I2i, 
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maitrc (Vhotel; but the mischief was done, the fever returned 
and became violent. The Emperor was now on his death¬ 
bed, but he testified concern for every one. He asked 
Antommarchi if 500 guineas would satisfy the English 
physician, and if he himself would like to serve Maria 
Louisa in quality of a physician ? “ She is my wife, the first 
Princess in Europe, and after me you should serve no one 
else.” Antommarchi expressed his acknowledgments. The 
fever continued unabated, with violent thirst and cold in the 
feet. On the 27th he determined to remove from the small 
chamber into the salon. They were preparing to carry him. 

No,” he said, “ not until I am dead ; for the present it will 
be sufficient if you support me.” 

Between the 27th and 28th the Emperor passed a very 
bad night; the fever increased, coldness .spread over his 
limbs, his strength was quite gone. He spoke a few words 
of encouragement to Antommarchi; then in a tone of perfect 
calmness and composure he delivered to him the following 
instructions: ‘"After my death, which cannot be far off, I 
wish you to open my body: I wish also, nay, I require, that 
you will not suffer any English physician to touch me. If, 
however, you find it indispensable to have some one to assist 
you, Dr. Arnott is the only one I am willing you should 
employ. I am desirous, further, that you should take out 
my heart, that you put it in spirits of wine, and that you 
carry it to Parma to my dear Maria Louisa; you will tell 
her how tenderly I have loved her, that I have never ceased 
to love her; and you will report to her all that you have 
witnessed, all that relates to my situation and my death. I 
recommend you, above all, carefully to examine my stomach, 
to make an exact detailed report of it, which you will convey 
to my son. The vomitings which succeed each other without 
intermission lead me to suppose that the stomach is the one 
of my organs which is the most deranged, and I am inclined 
to believe that it is affected with the disease which conducted 
my father to the grave,—I mean a cancer in the lower 
stomach. What think you ?” His physician hesitating, he 
continued—“ I have not doubted this since I found the 
sickness become frequent and obstinate. It is nevertheless 
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well worthy of remark that I have always had a stomach of 
iron, that I have felt no -inconvenience from this organ till 
latterly, and that whereas my father was fond of high- 
seasoned dishes and spirituous liquors, I have never been able 
to make use of them. Be it as it may, I entreat, I charge 
you to neglect nothing in such an examination, in order that 
when you see my son you may communicate the result of 
your observations to him, and point out the most suitable 
remedies. When I am no more you will repair to Rome ; 
you will find out my mother and my family. You will give 
them an account of all you have observed relative to my 
situation, my disorder, and my death on this remote and 
miserable rock; you will tell them that the great Napoleon 
expired in the most deplorable state, wanting everything, 
abandoned to himself and his glorj^” It was ten in the 
forenoon ; after this the fever abated, and he fell into a sort 
of doze. 

The Emperor passed a very bad night, and could not 
sleep. He grew light-headed and talked incoherently ; still 
the fever had abated in its violence. Towards morning the 
hiccough began to torment him, the fever increased, and he 
became quite delirious. He spoke of his complaint, and 
called upon Baxter (the Governor’s physician) to appear, to 
come and sec the truth of his reports. Then all at once fancy¬ 
ing O’Meara^ present, he imagined a dialogue between them, 
throwing a weight of odium on the English policy. The 
fever having subsided, his hearing became distinct; he grew 
calm, and entered into .some further conversation on what 
was to be done after his death. He felt thirsty, and drank a 
large quantity of cold water. “ If fate should determine that 
I shall recover, I would raise a monument on the .spot where 
this water gushes out; I would crown the fountain in 
memory of the comfort which it has afforded me. If I die, 
and they should not proscribe my remains as they have 
proscribed my person, I should desire to be buried with my 
ancestors in the cathedral of Ajaccio, in Corsica. But if I 
am not allowed to repose where I was born, why, then, let 

^ It will be remembered that even the poor satisfaction of retaining a surgeon 
—O’Meara—of his own choice, had been denied to Napoleon. 
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them bury me at the spot where this fine and refreshing 
water flows.” This request was afterwards complied with.^ 
He remained nearly in the same state for some days. 
On the 1st of May he was delirious nearly all day, and 
suffered dreadful vomitings. He took two small biscuits and 
a few drops of red wine. On the 2d he was rather 
quieter, and the alarming symptoms diminished a little. At 
2 r.M., however, he had a paroxysm of fever, and became 
again delirious. He talked to himself of France, of his dear 
son, of some of his old companions-in-arms. At times he 
was evidently in imagination on the field of battle. “ Stengel! ” 
he cried; “Desaix ! Massena ! Ah! victory is declaring itself! 
run—rush forward—press the charge !—they are ours I ” 

“I was listening,” says Dr. y\ntommarchi, “and following 
the progress of that painful agony in the deepest distress, 
when Napoleon, suddenly collecting his strength, jumped on 
the floor, and would absolutely go down into the garden to 
take a walk. 1 ran to receive him in my arms, but his legs 
bent under the weight of his body; he fell backwards, and 
I had the mortification of being unable to prevent his falling. 
We raised him up and entreated him to get into bed again ; 
but he did not recognise anybody, and began to storm and 
fall into a violent passion. He was unconscious, and 
anxiously desired to walk in the garden. In the course of 
the day, however, he became more collected, and again spoke 
of his disease, and the precise anatomical examination he 
wished to be made of his body after death. He had a fancy 
that this might be useful to his son.” “ The physicians of 
Montpelier,” he said to Antommarchi, “ announced that the 
scirrhosis in the pylorus would be hereditary in my family; 
their report is, I believe, in the hands of my brother Louis; 
ask for it and compare it with your own observations on in)' 
case, in order that my son may be saved from this cruel 

^ The place determined on for his grave was a verdant spot about three miles 
from Longwood—a place pointed out by himself a short time before his death. 
It was a small secluded recess, where his Chinese servants used to draw the water 
which they carried to Longwood for his use. It was more green and shady than 
any other in the neighbourhood, and it w^as here that Napoleon was accustomed 
to repose, under the beautiful willows W'hich overhung the s\mng.—Ei/Ror of 1836 
edition. 
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disease. You will see him, Doctor, and you will point out to 
him what is best to do, and will save him from the cruel 
sufferings I now experience. This is the last service I ask 
of you.” Later in the day he said, “ Doctor, I am very ill 
—I feel that I am going to die.” 

The last time Napoleon spoke, except to utter a few short 
unconnected words, was on the 3d of May. It was in the 
afternoon, and he had requested his attendants, in case of 
his losing consciousness, not to allow any English physician 
to approach him except Dr. Arnott. “ I am going to die/’ 
said he, “ and you to return to Europe; I must give you 
some advice as to the line of conduct you are to pursue. 
You have shared my exile, you will be faithful to my 
memory, and will not do anything that may injure it. I 
have sanctioned all proper principles, and infused them into 
my laws and acts ; I have not omitted a single one. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, the circumstances in which I was placed 
were arduous, and I was obliged to act with severity, and to 
postpone the execution of my plans. Our reverses occurred ; 
I could not unbend the bow; and France has been deprived 
of the liberal institutions I intended to give her. She judges 
me with indulgence; she feels grateful for my intentions ; 
she cherishes my name and my victories. Imitate her 
example, be faithful to the opinions we have defended, and 
to the glory we have acquired : any other course can only 
lead to shame and confusion.” 

From this moment it does not appear that Napoleon 
showed any signs of understanding what was going forward 
around him. His weakness increased every moment, and a 
harassing hiccough continued until death took place. The 
day before that event a fearful tempest threatened to destroy 
everything about Longwood.' The plantations were torn up 
by the roots, and it was particularly remarked that a willow, 
under which Napoleon usually sat to enjoy the fresh air, had 
fallen. “ It seemed,” says Antommarchi, “ as if none of the 

^ “ . . . Heaven his great soul docs claim 
In storms, as loud as his immortal fame: 

Ilis dying groans, his last breath shakes our isle.” 

Waller, Upon the death of the Lord Protector, 
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things the Emperor valued were to survive him.” On the 
day of his death Madame Bertrand, who had not left his 
bedside, sent for her children to take a last farewell of Napo¬ 
leon. The scene which ensued was affecting: the children ran 
to the bed, kissed the hands of Napoleon, and covered them 
with tears. One of the children fainted, and all had to be 
carried from the spot. “ We all,” says Antommarchi, 
“ mixed our lamentations with theirs: we all felt the same 
anguish, the same cruel foreboding of the approach of the 
fatal instant, which every minute accelerated.” The favourite 
valet, Noverraz, who had been for some time very ill, when 
he heard of the state in which Napoleon was, caused himself 
to be carried downstairs, and entered the apartment in tears. 
He was with great difficulty prevailed upon to leave the 
room : he was in a delirious state, and he fancied his master 
was threatened with danger, and was calling upon him for 
assistance: he said he would not leave him but would fight 
and die for him. But Napoleon was now insensible to the 
tears of his servants; he had scarcely spoken for two 
days ; early in the morning he articulated a few broken 
sentences, among which the only words distinguishable were, 
‘ /cte d^armccl the last that ever left his lips, and which 
indicated the tenor of his fancies. The day passed in 
convulsive movements and low meanings, with occasionally 
a loud shriek, and the dismal scene closed just before six in 
the evening. A slight froth covered his lips, and he was no 
more. 

After he had been dead about six hours Antommarchi 
had the body carefully washed and laid out on another bed. 
The executors then proceeded to examine two codicils which 
were directed to be opened immediately after the Emperor’s 
decease. The one related to the gratuities which he intended 
out of his private purse for the different individuals of his 
household, and to the alms which he wished to be distributed 
among the poor of St. Helena ; the other contained his last 
wish that “ his ashes should repose on the banks of the Seine, 
in the midst of the French people whom he had loved so well.” 
The executors notified this request to the Governor, who 
stated that his orders were that the body was to remain on 
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the island. On the next day, after taking a plaster cast of 
the face of Napoleon, Antommarchi proceeded to open the 
body in the presence of Sir Thomas Reade, some staff officers, 
and eight medical men. 

The Emperor had intended his hair (which was of a 
chestnut colour) for presents to the different members of his 
family, and it was cut off and kept for this purpose. He 
had grown considerably thinner in person during the last few 
months. After his death his face and body were pale, but 
without alteration or anything of a cadaverous appearance. 
His physiognomy was fine, the eyes fast closed, and you 
would have said that the Emperor was not dead, but in a 
profound sleep. Ilis mouth retained its expression of 
sweetness, though one side was contracted into a bitter smile. 
Several scars were seen on his body. On opening it it was 
found that the liver was not affected, but that there was that 
cancer of the stomach which he had himself suspected, and 
of which his father and two of his .sisters died. This painful 
examination having been completed, Antommarchi took out 
the heart and placed it in a silver vase filled with spirits of 
wine ; he then directed the va/et de chambre to dress the 
body as he had been accustomed in the Emperor's lifetime, 
with the grand cordon of the Legion of Honour across the 
breast, in the green uniform of a colonel of the Chasseurs of 
the Guard, decorated with the orders of the I-egion of 
Honour and of the Iron Crown, long boots with little spurs, 
finally, his three-cornered hat. Thus habited, Napoleon was 
removed in the afternoon of the 6th out of the hall, into 
which the crowd rushed immediately. The linen which had 
been employed in the dissection of the body, though stained 
with blood, was eagerly seized, torn in pieces, and distributed 
among the bystanders. 

Napoleon lay in state in his little bedroom which had 
been converted into a funeral chamber. It was hung with 
black cloth brought from the town. This circumstance 
first apprised the inhabitants of his death. The corpse, 
which had not been embalmed, and which was of an 
extraordinary whiteness, was placed on one of the camp- 
beds, surrounded with little white curtains, w^hich served for a 
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sarcophagus. The blue cloak which Napoleon had worn at 
the battle of Marengo covered it. The feet and the hands 
were free; the sword on the left side, and a crucifix on the 
breast. At some distance was the silver vase containing the 
heart and stomach, which were not allowed to be removed. 
At the back of the head was an altar, where the priest in his 
stole and surplice recited the customary prayers. All the 
individuals of Napoleon’s suite, officers and domestics, 
dressed in mourning, remained standing on the left. Dr. 
Arnott had been cliargcd to see that no attempt was made 
to convey away the body. 

For some hours the crowd had besieged the doors; they 
were admitted, and beheld the inanimate remains of Napoleon 
in respectful silence. The officers of the 20th and 66th^ 
Regiments were admitted first, then the others. The following 
day (the 7th) the throng was greater. Antommarchi was 
not allowed to take the heart of Napoleon to Furope with 
him ; he deposited that and the stomach in two vases, filled 
with alcohol and hermetically sealed, in the corners of the 
coffin in which the corpse was laid. This was a shell of 
zinc lined with white satin, in which was a mattress fur¬ 
nished with a pillow. There not being room for the hat to 
remain on his head, it was placed at his feet, with some 
eagles, pieces of French money coined during his reign, 
a plate engraved with his arms, etc. The coffin was closed, 
carefully soldered up, and then fixed in another case of 
mahogany, which was enclosed in a third made of lead, 
which last was fastened in a fourth of mahogany, which was 
sealed up and fastened with screws. The coffin was ex¬ 
hibited in the same place as the body had been, and was also 
covered with the cloak that Napoleon had worn at the battle 
of Marengo. The funeral was ordered for the morrow, 8th 
May, and the troops were to attend in the morning by break 
of day. 

This took place accordingly: the Governor arrived first, 
the Rear-Admiral soon after, and shortly all the authorities, 
civil and military, were assembled at Longwood. The day 

^ The 66th Regiment, now briefly called the Second Battalion of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales’ (Berkshire Regiment). 
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was fine, the people crowded the roads, music resounded from 
the heights; never had spectacle so sad and solemn been 
witnessed in these remote regions. At half-past twelve the 
grenadiers took hold of the coffin, lifted it with difficulty, 
and succeeded in removing it into the great walk in the 
garden, where the hearse awaited them. It was placed in 
the carriage, covered with a pall of violet-coloured velvet, 
and with the cloak which the hero wore at Marengo. The 
Emperor’s household were in mourning. The cavalcade was 
arranged by order of the Governor in the following manner: 
The Abbe Vignale in his sacerdotal robes, with young 
Henry Bertrand at his side, bearing an aspersorium ; Doctors 
Arnott and Antommarchi, the persons entrusted with the 
superintendence of the hearse, drawn by four horses, led by 
grooms, and escorted by twelve grenadiers without arms, on 
each side; these last were to carry the coffin on their 
shoulders as soon as the ruggedness of the road prevented 
the hearse from advancing ; young Napoleon Bertrand, and 
Marchand, both on foot, and by the side of the hearse; 
Counts Bertrand and Montholon on horseback close behind 
the hearse; a part of the household of the Emperor; 
Countess Bertrand with her daughter Hortense, in a calash 
drawn by two horses led by hand by her domestics, who 
walked by the side of the precipice ; the Emperor’s horse 
led by his piqiiair Archambaud ; the officers of marine on 
Iiorseback and on foot; the officers of the staff on horseback ; 
the members of the council of the island in like manner; 
General Coffin and the Marquis Montchenu' on horseback ; 
the Rear-Admiral and the Governor on horseback; the 
inhabitants of the island. 

The train set out in this order from Longwood, passed 
by the barracks, and was met by the garrison, about 2500 
in number, drawn up on the left of the road as far as Huts 

1 The Marquis Montchenu, a former emigre^ was the representative sent by 
the French Government to St. Helena. See O’Meara’s Diary., under dates 
18th June, 27th Aujjust, 13th and 22d November, and 31st December 1816, 
and 14th and 31st March 1817, etc., for some mention of him; also IVoutn's, 
pp. 1026 and 1030. Baron Slurmer, sent by Austria, and Count Balmain, sent 
by Russia, arrived at St. Helena with Montchenu 17th June 1816, and left, 
Sturmcr in 1818, and Balmain in 1820. 
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Gate. Military bands placed at different distances added 
still more, by the mournful airs which they played, to 
the striking solemnity of the occasion. When the train had 
passed the troops followed and accompanied it to the 
burying-place. The dragoons marched first. Then came 
the 20th Regiment of infantry, the marines, the 66th, the 
volunteers of St. Helena, and lastly, the company of Royal 
Artillery, with fifteen pieces of cannon. Lady Lowe and 
her daughter were at the roadside at Hut's Gate, in an 
open carriage drawn by two horses. They were attended 
by some domestics in mourning, and followed the procession 
at a distance. The fifteen pieces of artillery were ranged 
along the road, and the gunners were at their posts ready 
to fire. Having advanced about a quarter of a mile beyond 
Hut's Gate the hearse stopped, the troops halted and drew 
up in line of battle by the roadside. The grenadiers then 
raised the coffin on their shoulders and bore it thus to the 
place of interment, by the new route which had been made 
on purpose on the declivity of the mountain. All the 
attendants alighted, the ladies descended from their carriages, 
and the procession followed the corpse without observing 
any regular order. 

Counts Bertrand and Montholon, Marchand and young 
Napoleon Bertrand, carried the four corners of the pall. 
The coffin was laid down at the side of the tomb, which 
was hung with black. Near were seen the cords and 
pulleys which were to lower it into the earth. The coffin 
was then uncovered, the Abbe Vignale repeated the usual 
prayers, and the body was let down into the grave with the 
feet to the east. The artillery then fired three salutes in 
succession of fifteen discharges each. The Admiral's vessel 
had fired during the procession twenty-five minute guns from 
time to time. A huge stone, which was to have been 
employed in the building of the new house of the Emperor, 
was now used to close his grave, and was lowered till it 
rested on a strong stone wall so as not to touch the coffin. 
While the grave was closed the crowd seized upon the willows, 
which the former presence of Napoleon had already rendered 
objects of veneration. Every one was ambitious to possess 
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a branch or some leaves of these trees which were henceforth 
to shadow the tomb of this great man, and to preserve 
them as a precious relic of so memorable a scene. The 
Governor and Admiral endeavoured to prevent this outrage, 
but in vain. The Governor, however, surrounded the spot 
afterwards with a barricade, where he placed a guard to keep 
off all intruders. The tomb of the Emperor was about a 
league from Longwood. It was of a quadrangular shape, 
wider at top than at bottom ; the depth about twelve feet. 
The coffin was placed on two strong pieces of wood, and was 
detached in its whole circumference.^ 

The companions of Napoleon returned to France, and 
the island gradually resumed its former quiet state, while the 
willows weeping over the grave guarded the ashes of the 
man for whom Europe had been all too small. 


ANNEX TO THE PRECEDING CHAPTER. 

The following is the account of the last moments of 
Napoleon by Marchand, who succeeded Constant as valet 
dc chambre to the Emperor, at the moment of his quitting 
Fontainebleau to retire to the Island of Elba. He was 
recommended to Napoleon by Constant:— 

On the 27th of April 1S21, eight days before his death, the Emperor 
had passed several hours in forming an inventory of his snuff-boxes and 
other articles destined for his son, enclosing the whole in three mahogany 
cases, numbered I., 11 ., 111 . He deposited them with me to place them 
in the hands of his son when he should become of age. 

This day was the most fatiguing w^liich the Emperor had experienced 
during his illness, and one of the most painful to us his followers, as his 
approaching end was no longer doubtful. At various intervals sickness 
compelled him to suspend for a time the expression of his last wishes. 
All our efforts to induce him to desist from a labour which produced such 
serious consequences were unsuccessful. “ 1 am very much exhausted,” 
said he, “ but am convinced that I have little time left, and that 1 must 
complete my task. Give me a little of that Constantia which Las Cases 
sent me ; a little excitement will do me no harm.” 1 ventured to remark 
that that wine was very different from that which Dr. Antommarchi had 


^ Antommarchii vol. ii. pp. 185-1S6. 
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prescribed for him. “Bah !” said he, striking his forehead, “neither he 
nor you understand anything about it: we want every support in this 
country. Why should you wish to see me remain here ? give me some of 
that wine ; it will restore me. I do not desire to shorten my life, but I 
would do nothing to prolong it. Ah !” said he, placing his hand upon his 
right side, “ I feel here as if a razor were cutting me.” 

Eveiylhing that was said by the Emperor was full of dignity, of 
resignation, and of goodness; the bed upon which he sat was covered 
with articles carefully sealed up and destined for his son and family. 
Among the number was a gold snuff-box, with a very beautiful cameo, 
which he bequeathed to Lady Holland, as a token of regard and grateful 
acknowledgment of the solicitude which this lady had manifested for the 
illustrious captive, in sending those little trifles always so well appreciated, 
and of which we are doubly sensible in the hour of misfortune. There 
was also a plain gold snuff-box which he intended for Dr. Arnott, upon 
which he scratched with a pen-knife the letter N. A small sheet of 
pasteboard which he held in his left hand served him for a writing-desk. 
Count Montholon stood near his bed with an inkstand. Near him was 
a diamond necklace. Njipoleon took it up, and giving it to me said, 
Keep this ; 1 do not know what may be the state of my pecuniary 
affairs in Europe ; that amiable creature Hortense gave it to me when I 
left Malmaison, thinking that it might be useful to me.^ Its value is, I 
believe, 200,000 francs ; conceal it about your person. When you return 
to P'rance it will enable you to wait for what I desire to give you by my 
Will and Codicils. Make an honourable marriage: choose your wife 
from among the families of officers or soldiers of my old Guard. There 
arc many of those brave fellows who are not in good circumstances; 
better fortune awaited them but for the reverses which France has 
experienced. Posterity will give me credit for what 1 w'ould have done 
to serve them if events had taken another course.” After a short pause 
he sealed up his various Wills and Codicils to the number of nine 
separate packets, all nearly of a similar form, but of different thickness, 
folded at one of the four corners, tied up with red ribbon, to which he 
annexed his signature and seal. About nine o’clock in the evening 
wrapped up in his dressing-gown, and sitting in an easy-chair with a 
little table before him, the lilmperor caused the signatures and seals of 
his three executors to be affixed to his Will and Codicils—Count Bertrand, 
Count Montholon, and myself, also the Abbe Vignale, who was called 
for the same purpose. 


^ This collar had a curious history. Given by Hortense to Napoleon when he 
left Malmaison, Napoleon had privately handed it to Las Cases while on the 
passage to St. Helena, telling him to take care of it. Las Cases kept it always 
under his clothing (Napoleon several times telling him to retain it), and he got 
so accustomed to wearing it that, when removed from Longwood in 1816, he 
forgot to give it hack to the Pimperor, and it was only by means of a kindly 
Englishman that Las Cases got it secretly conveyed to Napoleon (Memorial de 
St, Hil^ne^ tome i. pp. 80-82 note. 
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The Emperor having thus, as he wished, put his affairs in order, em¬ 
ployed himself for a long time in considering what our condition and 
employments would be on our return to Europe. He conversed with his 
executors upon the course they would have to adopt upon their arrival in 
England and France in order that his ashes might not remain in exile at 
St. Helena. I extract in this place, from the verbal instructions that he 
gave, those which related to the King of Rome : ‘‘You will induce him 
to resume the name of Napoleon as soon as he shall have attained the 
age of discretion and can do it opportunely. If fortune should be propi¬ 
tious to him, and he should ascend the throne of France, it is the duty of 
my executors to call his attention to the debt of gratitude I owe to my old 
officers and soldiers, and to my faithful adherents. The recollection of 
me should form the glory of his life ; you will do everything to encourage 
this feeling in him ; you will direct his ideas to facts and events ; you 
ought to find in the possession of Albe, Fain, Meneval, and lioiirrienne^ 
many papers and documents of the highest interest to him. l^nless for¬ 
tune should restore France to my family 1 desire that my nephews and 
nieces should form marriages amongst themselves, and settle either in the 
Roman States,- in America, or in Switzerland, so that my blood should 
not mingle in the Courts of Kings. To the Empress Maria Louisa you 
will, cither by letter or in a personal interview, express the esteem and 
high sentiments I entertain for her; recommend to her my son, whose 
only resource and chance of success is on her side. Make a collection of 
paintings, of books, and of medals such as can give to my son true ideas, 
and destroy those false ones which foreign policy has been able, no doubt, 
to inculcate, in order that he may learn the real state of things. When 
my campaigns of Italy and of Egypt, as well as those manuscripts which 
I leave, shall be printed, I desire they may be dedicated to my son; 1 
wish also that to these may be added the letters from sovereigns ; they 
may be procured in the Archives : the national vanity will gain much by 

' These four persons had been long employed in the private cabinet of the 
Emperor. Colonel Haron Ikiclcr d’Alhe, sometimes ininted “Halbe,” had been 
the secretary in charge of all the maps,—an im]iortant post, bringing him into the 
most constant contact with Napoleon, especially during the campaigns. See llaron 
d’Odleben’s delation dc la Campapie dc 1813 (Paris, Plancher, 1817) p. 155, 
copied by Alison, chap. Ixxviii. para. 45-47. Colonel Baron Fain had been the 
Archivist of the cabinet from February 1806 to 1814. In his Manuscrifs he 
afterwards published important accounts of the events of several of those years. 
Meneval had succeeded Boiirrienne as secrctarjMn 1802, and held that post till 
after the retreat from Moscow^ when he w^as placed with the Empress Maria 
Louisa, The reference to Boiirrienne after so many years of estrangement is 
curious. The reader will recollect the box of documents carefully buried by 
Boiirrienne (vol. ii. p. 62), and his subsequent denial of its existence in vol. iii. 
pp. 25-26. 

“ See in Du Casst', tome x, pp. 262-269, a detailed account given by Bertrand 
to Joseph Bonaparte of how Napoleon wished his family to obtain a firm hold on 
Rome and Switzerland by a series of marriages, and his advice as to their 
proceedings. See also Bingham’s Marriages of the Bonapartes (Longmans, 
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the publication of them, so that the pemiission to obtain them will not be 
refused.” ^ 

The last desire of Napoleon was executed by the publication of a part 
only of those manuscripts which were dictated by him to the Generals 
Gourgaud and Montholon; the remainder are in the possession of General 
Bertrand, to whom I have been indebted for permission to print the Notes 
tipon the Commentaries of Ccesar which have been in my hands during 
the last eighteen months. The nature of my service obliged me to be 
near the person of the Emperor, for he constantly did me the honour to 
desire I would read to him, or write from his dictation. It was in this 
manner that the Notes on the Commentaries of Ccesar written by me, 
and dictated by Napoleon, during his long and sleepless nights, ‘‘ during 
which,” he would say, “ study and occupation bring some alleviation to 
my sufferings, and strew a few flowers on the path that conducts me to 
the grave.” 

The hours which preceded the death of Napoleon were employed in 
serious conversation, or in reading aloud, more than in the care of his 
health. The two last readings which were made to the Emperor by his 
desire were The Camptaie^ns of Hannibal^ read to him by Count Bertrand, 
and The Campaigns of Dmnouries^vAviQh I had the honour to read. The 
last dictation that he undertook was to Count Montholon, in the night of 
the 29th of April: it was a project of a military organisation for Francw, 
and entitled ‘‘PRKMiiiRE RfevERiK.” From four to five o^dock in the 
morning he continued to dictate to me the same subject, after the Count 
had retired, desiring me to call it Seconde RftvKRiK,” and to annex it 
to the other part. 

When he had finished he told me that he felt capable of riding fifteen 
leagues. Alas ! this state was not to last long. 

Between eight and nine o^clock in the evening of the 2d of May, being 
much occupied with testamentary matters, and expressing often a tender 
anxiety for his son, the Emperor dictated to me the following paper :— 

*''' I leave to 7 ny son the house I occupied at Ajaccio with its accessories^ 
two other houses near the Salines, with their gardens^ also all my property 
in the territory of Ajaccio, which, iinitcd, will furnish him with an 
annual income of ^0,000 francs. 

^ I leave -” He now found himself so much fatigued that he 

could dictate no more; he postponed the remainder until the morrow ; 
his memory also seemed to fail. I knew the property that belonged to 
the Emperor in Corsica, and was perfectly aware while he dictated this 
last legacy that he possessed nothing of the kind he specified, and could 
not, therefore, leave it to his son. 1 perceived several times during this 
day great incoherency in his manner, both in speaking and dictating. 
This aberration of mind continued at intervals until the 5th of May. 


^ See Du Casse, tome x. pp. 229-306, for an account of the disappearance of 
this correspondence, in which we should have read the depth of servility to which 
the Sovereigns had descended towards Napoleon in his days of power. 
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During the night of the 4th he was much agitated. Amidst a long and 
continued delirium the words, “France, army,”i were frequently though 
indistinctly uttered by him ; and these were the last sounds we heard from 
his lips. The Emperor spoke no more ! 

At four o’clock in the 'mparativc calm succeeded the 

troubles of the night; it "^^serenu^ of courage, the peace of resig¬ 
nation. The eyes of the if ^^''eror beci {e fixed, his mouth remained 
open ; a few drops of saccharine water g* to him by Dr. Antom- 
marchi seemed to animate his pulse, a sigh escaped him : we still had 
hope. V 

At six o’clock all the French who were attach ^ , to the service of 
Napoleon were permitted to enter his room. Thcy^^ *#cavoured to stifle 
the grief that oppressed them : they approached the bed un which he lay ; 
the silence of the chamber of death chilled our very souls. 

At half-past six o’clock in the evening a gun from the fort announced 
“the retreat,” the sun sank below the horizon ; it was also the moment 
that this great man who had commanded the world was enveloped in 
immortal glory. The anxiety of Dr. Antominarchi increased. That 
hand which had so often commanded victory was now arrested by death. 
Dr. Arnott, holding his watch, looked on it with fixed attention, to count 
the intervals of pulsation, and the moments between the lingering sighs. 
Fifteen second.s—then thirty ; now a minute intervenes. We waited : we 
Alas ! the Emperor was dead ! 

His iipa were colourless ; his mouth was slightly contracted ; his eyes 
were open, but fixed ; his countenance was calm and serene. 

In a few minutes Captain Crokat was introduced by Dr. Arnott to 
verify the hour of the Emperors death : his countenance indicated the 
feelings of his heart. He immediately retired w'ith much respect, and 
expressed his sorrow at the obligation imposed on him. Directly 
afterwards two English doctors entered, and having placed their hands 
on the heart of the Emperor withdrew to certify to Sir Hudson Lowe the 
report of Dr. Arnott. 

Thus perished the Emperor Napoleon, surrounded by only a few 
faithful and devoted servants, exiled beyond the reach of those natural 
objects of affection which man seeks in the last and most trying moments 
of need—a mother, a wife, and a child. 

I have read in the last work published relating to St. Helena that 
the Emperor, after having eulogised the Duke of Marlborough, and after 
presenting to Dr. Arnott, for the 20th Regiment, a copy of that General’s 
campaigns, turned the Duke into ridicule after he had dismissed the 
English doctor, and sang the first verse of the well-known ballad written on 


^ Thiers (tome xx. p. 706) makes Napoleon’s la.st words “ Mon fils . . . 
I’armee . . . Desaix.” Wouters (p. 1033), writing under the eye of Prince Pierre 
Napoleon Bonaparte, makes the last words, “Tetc . . . armee . .. France.” Anloni- 
marchi (London, Colburn, 1826, vol. ii. p. 152) only gives “Head . . . Army.” 
VOL. III. 101 
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M arlborough.^ 1 dcchirc that I have no knowledge of any such circumstance. 
I was present, as well as the author of the work alluded to (the Emperor 
having sent forme), when the present of the books in question took place. 
Napoleon had passed in a sort oJ[^critical review the great generals, and 
stopping at the name of Maj lb'^j.j.p^yb:«^ed '^ed his tactics and courage. 
With that solemn tone of which tlleon knew so well how to 

assume when he wished tej, stamp his ammificcnce with an imposing 
character, he said, “ Doct; 1 love the brave of every nation ; I wish to 
make a present to the 2otli Regiment; take these volumes and place them 
from me in their lih-Tiry.” 

When at St. T | ena the Emperor honoured General Bertrand with an 
exchange of his cAvn watch for that of the Count; he attached even to 
this act a glorious recollection ; “Take this, Bertrand,” said he: “it struck 
two in the morning when I ordered Joubert to attack Rivoli.” It was 
thus the Emperor knew how to add a value to his gifts.*^ 


^ See Antoiftman/n\\o\. ii. ]). 96, Napoleon only laughed when reminded of 
the air “ Marlhrook,” saying, “ Such is the effccl of ridicule; it casts a stigma 
upon everjlhing, even victory.'’ 

- The remark made the gift priceless ! It must have been strange for Napoleon 
at Si. Helena to recall that bright clear cold night in 1797 when, amidst mountains 
blazing with the Au.strian fires, he threw himself on Alvinzi with the weary 
divisions of Joubert, Massena, and Key; and, outnumbered and surrounded, won 
a victory the account of which reads like the talc of some hero of romance. See 
Thiers’ Riv>oIit/ion, vol. iv. j)p. 604-610. There were few among his soldiers 
who would not have risked their lives for such a gift! See History of the 
Captivity of Napoleon at St, IJclcna from the Letters and Journats of Sir Hudson 
Lenoe^ by William Forsyth, (J.C. (Murray, 1853, 3 vols.), in which a worse 
case is made for Lowe and the English (Joveriiment than might have been 
expected from the account of the French writers. Note esj)ecially the objection 
to allowing the Foreign Commissioners to communicate freely with Napoleon and 
his staff (vol. iii. pp. 239-240, 492-493); Lowe’s alatm at Montchenu receiving 
the dangerous present of some J''rcnch beans (vol. iii. p. 223) ; and the refusal to 
allow an inscription on the coffin unless the name “ Bonai)arte ” figured there 
(vol. iii. p. 295). But Sir Hudson Lowe must have been adequately puni.shed in 
living to read the accounts of the .second funeral in 1840. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

1840. 

THE SF.COND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 

From the time of its burial in 1821 the body of 
Napoleon lay in its quiet grave under the willows 
at St. Helena, the solitude only broken by the visit 
of many English and a few French passengers from 
the ships then taking the Cape route to India and 
calling at the Island. In 1830 the elder branch of 
the Pourbons fell, and Louis Philippe succeeded 
Charles X. The new monarchy professed to be 
liberal and national enough not to fear reviving the 
memories of the great Emperor. The tricolour 
once more waved over hTance, and at last it seemed 
impossible to let the body of the P'mperor rest in 
its distant grave. 

M. Thiers, the then head of the French Ministry, 
determined to apply to England for the restoration 
of the corpse. It was thought right to ask the 
opinion of the old Duke of Wellington, and the 
Duke, as ungenerous to his dead foe as he had been 
to him when alive, advised the retention of the body 
to prevent its cession being considered as due to fear. 
Nobler counsels prevailed, and Lord Palmerston in 
generous words gave an affirmative answer. “The 
Government of Her Majesty hope that the prompt¬ 
ness of this response will be considered in France as 
a proof of their desire to efTace all traces of those 

^ This chapter is added by the editor of the 1885 edition. 
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national animosities which, during the life of the 
Emperor, armed against each other the French and 
English nations. The Governf '^y ' of Her Majesty 
is confident that if su;h scntiiAt^ is still exist any¬ 
where, they will be,/^uried in the tomb in which the 
remains of Napoleon arc to be laid,’' ^—a generous 
wish in whiclr^^every Englishman must join ; but the 
title of Enh Jeror given at last to Napoleon casts 
odium on the men whose petty spite in refusing it 
gave, as was intended, such annoyance to the dying 
captive of St. Helena. 

‘ Take back ihy dead ! and when thou biiriest it, 

Throw in all former strifes ’twixt thee and me !’ 

Amen, mine England ! ^tis a courteous claim : 

But ask a little room too—for thy shame ! 


But since it was done—in sepulchral dust 
We fain would pay back something of our debt 
To France, if not to honour, and forget 
How through much fear we falsified the trust 
Of a fallen foe and exile. We return 
Orestes to Electra—in his urn.” ’^ 

The intention of the French Government was 
communicated to the Chambers by the Minister of 
the Interior, M. Charles de Remusat, the son of the 
writer of the well-known Memoirs, and the plan was 
cordially approved. The Prince de Joinville, the 
third son of Louis Philippe, was put in charge of the 
expedition to receive the relics, and the frigate 
La Belle Pottle and the corvette La Favorite sailed 
from Toulon on the 7th of July 1840.*^ 

A special Commission accompanied the Prince. 

^ History of France^ by Guizot (Sampson Low, 1882), vol. viii. 

p. 388* 

2 Mrs. Browning, Crowned and Buried, 

3 Wouters’ Annates Napolhniennes (Bruxelles, Wouters, 1847), 
pp. 1076-1078, is mainly followed here. 
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The Comte de Rohan-Chabot^ was nominated as 
Commissary of the King, anc he and the Abbe 
Coquereau were rdy members who had not ac¬ 
companied Napoletc\ to St. Helena. The remainder 
of the Commission were—Generals Bertrand and 
Gourgaud, M. Fhnmanuel de Las Cases (the son of 
the writer of the Memorial), M. Marchand (the former 
valet), M. Arthur Bertrand, and four old servants of 
the Emperor, who had only left St. Helena after his 
death, and whose names, with those already given, 
will all be found in the Will of Napoleon — Saint- 
Denis, Novarre, Peyron, and Archambaud. 

On the 8th of October the expedition anchored at 
James Town, and on the T5th of October the tomb 
where the Emperor had so long slept was opened in 
the presence of the English and French authorities. 
The work was commenced at one o’clock in the 
morning, and it was only at eight that the coffin was 
uncovered, when, under heavy rain, it was carried by 
the men of the 91st Regiment to a tent placed at 
hand. At last the different enclosing coffins were 
opened, and the face of the Emperor was exposed to 
view. The body had remained intact. “ Some of 
the eyelashes still remained. The cheeks were a 
little swollen, the beard had grown after death, as 
had the nails of the fingers and toes. The hands 
had preserved the colours of life; a burst boot had 
allowed the toes of one dull white foot to escape. 
The nose alone had decayed, but only its lower part. 
The uniform of the Chasseurs of the Guard was 
easily recognisable, though the epaulettes had lost 
their brightness, as had .some of the small decora¬ 
tions placed on the breast. The two vases holding 
the heart and the entrails were also found intact 
and perfectly preserved.” ^ The effect was most 
.striking. The coffins had been opened in dead 

1 IVou/ers, p. 1077* 
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silence; and when the Emperor was revealed as if 
alive among his kneeling and weeping follow’ers the 
scene must have been such a ;^ 'i^‘./cad of in olden 
days at the opening of die shrinci^ft some loved Saint. 
The body was placed in three cofnns, the outer one 
of lead, and then in a fourth, brought from France, 
a magnificent one of ebonj*. 

At threc^tlock the coffin was placed on a car 
drawm by lour horses and covered by an imperial 
pall with golden eagles and bees. The corners of 
the pall were held by Generals Bertrand and Gour- 
gaud and the young Las Cases and Marchand, who 
must have then been repaid for the devotion which 
had first taken them to St. Helena. The procession 
began to move at half-past three in heavy rain, the 
batteries of the J^W/r Pottle and of the island firing 
minute guns, and the Engli.sh garrison with reversed 
arms lining the street through wdiich it passed. On 
the Quay the Governor, General Middlcmore, handed 
the body formally over to the h'rench. The Prince 
de Joinville received the body on the Belle Pouh\ 
where it w^as placed in a Cliapclle ardente, w^hile the 
imperial standard flew from the main. 

On the 18th of October the expedition sailed for 
France. The journey was uneventful, being only 
broken by rumours of a breach between England 
and France, when the Prince, wn'th perhaps natural 
but to English minds somewhat theatrical emotion, 
made his sailors swear never to deliver the precious 
relics to the English. 

On the 29th of November 1840 the Belle Pottle 
anchored at Cherbourg, and the next day it entered 
the basin amongst the salutes of the forts and ships. 
On the 8th of December the coffin was transferred 
to the steamer Normandky a thousand guns being 
fired when the body left the Belle Pottle and 
another thousand when the Normandie left the 
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basin. On the 9th of Decern[)cr the Normandie 
entered the Seine. At Val de la Haie the coffin had 
to be removed to vessel, the Dorado^ which 

carried it to Courbe\oie, whf':h was reached on the 
14th of December. On the i 5 th of December 1840 
the body was carried through Paris to the Invalides. 
It was placed on a splendid car drawn by sixteen 
horsesj Marshals Oudinot and Molitor/’ Admiral 
Roussin, and General Bertrand, mounted, held the 
corners of the pall. Gerard, recovered from his 
wounds at Wavre, and now a Marshal, commanded 
the escort, which included the other Marshals.^ 
Covered with all the insignia of his rank, surrounded 
by every detail of ceremonial with which the Army, 
the State, and the Church ever seek to honour their 
greatest dead, encircled by his old comrades, met 
by the priests of the religion to which he had re¬ 
stored 1^'rancc, amidst the solemn thunder of the guns 
which liad sounded so often throughout his stormy 
life,—the body of the great Rmperor moved under the 
arch which told of his triumphs, through a double row 
of eagles to the Church of the Invalides. The Royal 
family, the Mini.sters, the Peers, the Deputies, the 
Great Dignitaries, were there assembled to meet it. 
Marshal Monccy, the Governor of the Invalides, too 
feeble to stand, was brought in to receive the ashes 
of his old Chief. 

“Sire,” said the Prince de Joinville, standing at 
the head of the coffin, to the King, “ I present to you 
the body of the Emperor Napoleon.”—“ I receive it 
in the name of P'rance,” answered the Sovereign. 

* See the frontispiece of the eighth volume of Guizot’s History of 
France. 

* Molitor had been made Marshal under the second Restoration. 

* The Marshals of Napoleon then alive were Grouchy, Oudinot, 
Moncey, Soull, and Victor, besides Uernadotte, and Marmont, who 
was out of France. Of Napoleon^s brothers and sisters Joseph, Louis, 
and Jerome alone were living. 
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Generals Bertrand ^ and Gourgaud placed on the 
coffin the sword and hat of the Emperor, and in 
1843 Joseph Bonaparte^ sent Le*Xl>grcat collar, ribbon, 
and badge of the I^egion of Honour which his 
brother had worn. 

Napoleon had again and finally conquered. He had 
died an exilp, an outlaw, denied title, wealth, comfort, 
and even the family rights common to the lowest. 
Now all that affection, gratitude, and honour could 
give were lavished on his corpse. “ Slowly wise,” 
France had claimed her great dead. While every 
throne in Europe was shaking, the Great Conqueror 
came to claim and receive from posterity the crown for 
which he had sacrificed so much. In the Invalides 
the Emperor had at last found a fitting resting- 
place, “by the banks of the Seine, amongst the 
French people whom he had loved so well.” 


hVance to-day—beaten in the great contest for the 
.supremacy in Europe, weak from loss of blood, drained by 
the tribute to Germany, faint-hearted from the loss of her 
sons, distracted by factions, given up to men whose highest 
idea of statesmanship is worrying priests, or winning barren 
triumphs against weak nations abroad—lies exhau.sted, and 
apparently nearly as helpless as .she was in 1793. l^ut 
by her side still hangs the sword on which are engraven the 
names of RivoLi, Jena, Friedland, and Austerlitz. 
The sons of the men who fought at Rosbach avenged that 
disaster at Jena and Auerstadt The sons or the grand.sons 
of the gallant men who died, outnumbered, round Metz may 
write fresh triumphs on that sword ; and another and 
happier Bonaparte may restore to France her lost children, 
may obtain for a grateful and satisfied land her natural and 
rightful boundaries; and then, while “ freedom crowns the 

‘ Joseph and Jerome were in time laid by his side. 
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edifice/' may unite the glories of the first Empire with the 
eventual and permanent peace which the first Napoleon 
could not give his country. 

As for Germany—and'^io with Italy,—it is strange to 
reflect how much she owes her present almost achieved 
unity to the work, for her and against her, of the first 
Napoleon. With the inherent impatience of a good work¬ 
man with a bad machine, he had in 1803 f'^rced her to 
discard much of her antique framework ; and by his influence 
he facilitated the work of crushing the petty States, or rather 
holdings, which .stood in the way of the formation of all 
national spirit. As for the .so-called ‘‘ glorious uprising of 
1813,” the first beginnings of that spirit (which only mani¬ 
fested itself when the Grand Army had disappeared in the 
snows of Ru.ssia), may be traced not only to the effect of his 
blows, but also to the result of his busy and all-embracing 
administration, which, as in Italy, and as with the English 
rule in our day in India, by bringing all under one yoke for 
subjection, taught the rival tribes to regard themselves as 
one nation for freedom. 

Posterity will remember more of the great Emi)cror than 
his military glory. We may leave in the grave of Napoleon 
his many faults and sins. All that was bad and all that was 
vile in his nature is in no need of fresh historians: we have 
had enough and to spare of the seamy side of his life from the 
pens of those who ate his bread and flattered him in his time 
of power. But the present generation is too likely to ignore 
his good qualities. With him “ despotism was a means, not 
an end." He .sought power for no ignoble purposes. The 
contempt for sloth, lucre, disorder, and empty theories, the 
eye so quick to see the decisive point of any question, the 
power of mind and determination of brain which gave the 
world the Code.s, the far-reaching ambition, the constant 
looking forward to the judgment of posterity, the noble 
sacrifice of the present for the future,—all these arc qualities 
too rare for the world to aflbrd to overlook. 

Standing by the grave where the great Emperor sleeps, 
an Englishman may well ponder over a character alien to 
the English mind in its virtues as in its faults. England 
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did not fear to face him when alive; the sneers of the 
courtier statesmen who found themselves and their petty 
policies swept by his strong hand for ever from the scene, 
the shrieks of the vile rcvolutio^/tiry rabble on whom he set 
his heel, need not make Englishmen shrink now from doing 
him justice in his glorious grave. 



APPENDIX. 


Cbe of ii^apoleon. 

T/iis 15/// of April 1821, at Lo/ij^cfoof Jskmd of St. Helena. 

This is my Testament, or Act of my last Will. 

1. I die in the Apostolical and Roman religion, in tlie bosom of 
which I w^as born more tlian fifty years ago. 

2. It is my wash that my ashes ma^ repose on tlie banks of the 
Seine, in the midst of the French people whom I liave loved so well* 

3. I have always had reason to be pleased wath my dearest wife, 
Maria Louisa. I retain for her, to my last moment, the most tender 
sentiments. I beseech her to w^atch, in order to preserve my son 
from the snares which yet environ his infancy. 

4. I recommend to my son never to forget that he w'as born a 
French Prince, and never to allow' himself to become an instrument 
in the hands of the triumvirs who oppress the nations of Europe: 
he ought never to fight against France, or to injure her in any 
manner ; he ought to adopt my motto :— Everything for the French 
people. 

5. I die prematurely, assassinated by the English oligarchy and 
its tool. The English nation wall not be slow^ in avenging me. 

6. The tw^o unfortunate results of the invasions of France, when 
she had still so many resources, are to be attributed to the treason 
of Marmont, Augereau, Talleyrand, and l.^afayette.- I forgive them. 
—May the posterity of France forgive them as I do I 

^ This wish remained unfulfilled till 1S40, when the Government of Louis 
l^hilippe brought back Napoleon’s body and deposited it in the Invalides; see 
the last cliapter of this volume. 

“ Marmont had destroyed all hopes of resistance in 1814 by taking over his 
corps to the enemy. Augereau had resisted the enemy in the south without any 
energy. Talleyrand had assumed the government in 1814, and had handed over 
all the foreign fortresses still held by France to the Allies. Lafayette in 1815 
had stirred up the Chambers against the Emperor; see Tu Casse, tome x. p. 234. 
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7. I thank my good and most excellent mother, the Cardinal, my 

brothers Joseph, Luci:n, Jerome, Pauline, Caroline, Julie, Hortense, 
Catherine, EugJjne, for the interest they have continued to feel for 
me.^ I pardon Louis for the published in 1820; it is 

replete with false assertion? and falsiued documents. 

8. I disavow the Manuscript of Sf. Helena^ and other works, 
under the title of Maxims, Sayinj^s, etc., which persons have been 
j)leased to publish for the last six years. Such arc not the rules 
which have r Jed my life. 1 caused the Due d^Enghien to be 
arrested and .ried because that step was essential to the safety, 
interest, and honour of tlie French people, when the Comte d’Artois 
was maintaining, by his own confession, sixty assassins at Paris. 
Under similar circumstances I should act in the same way.‘^ 

II. 

1. I bequeath to my son tlie boxes, orders, and other articles, 
such as my jJate, field-bed, arms, saddles, spurs, chapel-plate, books, 
linen which I have been accustomed to wx*ar and use, according to 
the list annexed (A). It is my wish that this slight bequest may 
be dear to him, as recalling the memory of a father of whom the 
universe wall discourse to him. 

2. I bequeath to Lady Holland*'^ the antujuc cameo which Pope 
Pius VI. gave me at Tolentino. 

3. I bequeath to Count Montholon ^ two millions of francs, as a 
proof of my satisfaction for the filial attentions he has paid me 
during six years, and as an indemnity for the losses his residence at 
St. Helena has occasioned him. 

^ “The Cardinal” was Fcscli, half-brother of Napoleon’s mother (by a 
second marriage of her mother). “Julie” was Julie Clary, the wife of Josqih 
Bonaparte. “Catherine” was the daughter of the King of Wurlemberg and 
wife of Jerumc Bonaparte. The end of all these j^ersons is given in the chai)tcr 
of this work headed the “Cent Jours.” 

^ This work, Manuscrit Venue de Sainte IJclcnc d^une mani^re inconnue 
(London, Murray ; Bruxelles, De Mat, 1817), was really written by the Marquis 
Lullin de Chateauvieux {Metlernich^ vol. i. p. 312). See Savary (tome ii. pp- 
377-378) as to the view that this statement about the Due d’Knghicn is not to be 
taken literally, but rather as a protest against the idea of any of Napoleon’s 
functionaries daring such an act without his orders. Ilis judgment might be 
deceived, but his power could not be trifled with. 

3 Lord and Lady Holland had been persevcringly kind in sending to St. 
Helena all that could alleviate the weariness of Napoleon’s captivity. 

^ Count Montholon afterwards accompanied the nephew of Napoleon, Prince 
(afterwards the Emperor) Louis Napoleon, in his attempt on Boulogne in 1840. 
When tried the Count declared that he who had received the last sigh of the 
martyr of St. Helena, and who had closed his eyes, could not abandon his 
nephew; he was sentenced to twenty years’ detention, but pardoned after the 
escape of the Prince, lie only died in 1853, seeing Louis Napoleon Emperor 
of the French. 
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4. I bequeath to Count Bertrand ^ five hundred thousand francs. 

5. I bequeath to Marchand, my chief valet de chambre, four 

hundred thousand francs. The services he has rendered me are 
those of a friend; it is my wish that he should marry the widow, 
sister, or daughter of an o . soldier my Old Guard. 

6. Item. To Saint-Denis one hundred thousand francs. 

7. Item. To Novarre (Noverraz) one hundred thousand francs. 

8. Item. To Peyron one hundred thousand fixtncs. 

9. Item. To Archambaud fifty thousand francs. 

10. Item. To Corsor twenty-five thousand francs. 

11. Item. To Chandell the same.- 

12. To the Abbe Vignale one hundred thousand francs. It is my 
wish that he should build his house near the Ponte Novo de Rostino. 

13. Item. 'J'o Count Las C'ases '^ one hundred thousand francs. 

14. Item. To Count Lavallette -’ one hundred thousand francs. 

15. Item To l.arre>V‘‘ surgeon-in-chief, one hundred thousand 
francs. He is the most virtuous man I have known. 

^ General Comte Henri tiratien Bertrand, a distinguished engineer oflicer, 
had taken the post of (irand Marechal du Palais when Huroc was killed in 1813. 
lie accompanied Napoleon t() St, Helena, and in 1840 was one of the Com¬ 
mission sent out by the French Government to bring back tlie body of Napoleon. 
His body now lies close to that of the master to whom he was alike faithful in 
good and bad fortune. 

2 Marcliand, Saint-Denis, Novarre, Peyron, Archambaud, and Corsor had all 
accompanied Napoleon to St. Helena, and were sent in 1840 as j'art of the 
expedition to bring back the body of the Emjx'ror to France. Chandell came 
out as cook with the Abbes and Antommarchi in 1820 ; see note at p. 383. 

The young Abbe Vignale had been sent out in 1820 by Cardinal Fesch with 
the Abbe Bnonavita, who had returned to Europe in March 1821. Vignale had 
performed the last rites for Napoleon. 

The Comte (Dieudonne) de Las Cases, originally a naval oHicer, had 
retired to England during the Revolution, w’here he composed his historical Allas^ 
under the name of “ Le Sage {Memorial^ tome iii. p. 279), but re-entered France 
during the Consulate and became one of the Chamberlains of Napoleon. He 
accompanied Napoleon to St. Helena, but was ordered away by Sir Hudson Low'c 
in 1816, when he himself W’as anxious to return to Europe, partly for the health 
of his son and jiartly to jilead the cause of Napoleon. Arrived in Europe he 
tried to induce the Sovereigns of the Alliance to intervene in the treatment of 
Napoleon, but failed. He wn)te the Memonal tie Saitiic Jlt/hit', not to be 
confused with the Manusmt mentioned in the note on j). 540. His son, 
Emmanuel, who was with him at St. Helena, was the Las Cases w ho accompanied 
the expedition to bring back the body in 1S40. 

^ Lavalletle had married a niece of Josephine, but the mention of him here is 
due to his condemnation by the Bourbons ; see p. 461 of this volume. 

® Baron Jean Dominique Larrey served as surgeon with Napoleon for many 
years, earning a high reputation with the army for his skill, courage, and devotion. 
This gift is due to the fact mentioned in the Memorial^ tome vi. pp. 371-374. 
Napoleon in 1813 became uneasy at the number of conscripts who were found 
after the battles injured in their hands, and who were believed to have maimed 
themselves purposely to avoid service. Larrey opposed this belief, and eventually, 
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16. Item. To General Brayer^ one hundred thousand francs. 

17. Item. To General Lcfcbvrc-Desnouettes2 one hundred thou¬ 
sand francs. 

18. Item. To General Drouot^* one Iiundrcd thousand francs. 

j 9. Item. To Genera?i 5 Lambronne^ one hundred thousand francs. 

20. Item. To the children of General Mouton Duvernet-^ one 
hundred thousand francs. 

21. Item. To *\e children of the brave Labedoyere^ one hundred 
thousand francs. 

22. Item. To the children of General Girard,^ killed at Ligny, 
one hundred thousand francs. 

23. Item. To the children of General Chartran® one hundred 
thousand francs. 

braving Napoleon’s anger at his interference, proved that the injuries were caused 
by the inexj:)ericnce of the men who, when in the rear ranks, fired against the 
hands of those in front,- a thing easy to do in the three and four deep formation of 
the h'rench. 

^ (ieneral Urayer, with General Tnavot, had been employed in 1815 in jmtting 
down the Koyalist insurrection in La Vendee, and was exempted from the amnesty. 
Jle was condemned to death on the iStli of September 1816, but he had escaped 
abroad. See Vaiilal)elle’s Ilistoirc des deux Hestauralious^ tome iii. p. 3, and tome 

IV. p. 210 . 

^ General Comte Charles Lefebvre-Desnouettes, with the Lallemands, had 
attemj)ted an humte before Napoleon reached Paris, and was exempted from the 
amnesty and condemned to death. After fighting at Waterloo he fled to America, 
helped to form the Champ d'Asile in "Jexas (see p. 450), and perished in 1822 
in a shipwreck on his jiassage to Lngland. 

^ Drouol had accom])anied Napoleon to and from Elba, and after Waterloo 
was retained by Davoust with the army as his influence with the Guard was 
important to keep that body in subjection to the bourbons. He was tried by the 
Bourbons on 6th April 1816, Imt as he had never taken service under them three 
members out of seven of the Court acquitted him, and the charge thus, by French 
military law, dropped ( Vaulabellc^ tome iv. pj). 193-195). See Napoleon’s remarks 
on him in the Afehuor/a/, tome ii. p. 369 and tome iv. p. 309 ; also the note in 
Alison, chai). Ixxv. para. 51, on Drouot’s religious character. lie took no 
further part in affairs. Laccirdaire himself pronounced his funeral sermon. 

^ General Baron dc Cambronne, a rough old soldier, was in the same position 
as Drouot, and was tried on 20th April i8i6, but the Court acquitted him 
{Vau/dbel/e^ tome iv. pp. 195-197). 

^ General Baron Mouton Duvernct, a distinguished (General of Division, 
exempted from the amnesty, after remaining a year in concealment gave himself 
up, and was tried on 15th July and shot at Lyons on 29111 July 1816 {Vaulabelle^ 
tome iv. p. 207). 

® Charles Huchet, Comte de Labcdoyerc, Colonel of the 7th Regiment, at gar¬ 
rison in Grenoble in 1815, brought his regiment over on the approach of Napo¬ 
leon. He was tried on 14th August and .shot on 19th August 1815, his widow 
having to pay the men who shot him ; see Vaulabcllcy tome iii. pp. 455-466. 

^ Napoleon said to Girard’s widow at Malmaison, “ If all my generals had 
acted like the brave Girard I should not be here” {Du Casse, tome vii. p. 15). 

® General Chartran had been sent by Napoleon, when he returned from Elba, 
to the south, where he stopped the efforts of Dc Vitrollcs to form a Royalist 
Government and centre of resistance, and escorted Vitrolles to Vincennes; see 
Viirolles^ tome ii. pp. 407, 435 * A.lthough not exempted from the amnesty he 
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24. Item. To the children of the virtuous General Travot ^ one 
hundred thousand francs. 

25. Item. To General Lallemand, the elder,- one hundred thou¬ 
sand francs. 

26. Item. To Count Rca)'^ one hun- thousand francs. 

27. Item. To Costa de Bastilica,'* in Corsica, one hundred thou¬ 
sand francs. 

28. Item. To General Clausel ^ one hundred thousand francs. 

was tried at Lille on 9th May and shot there on 22d May 1816 {Vauladelley tome 
iv. p. 199). It is strange that he should have been then in France, as when 
Napoleon was at Malmaison Chartran had gone to him to get funds for leaving 
France; sec Vaulahtlk^ tome iii. j). 160. 

1 General Travot hacl been employed in 1815 in putting down the insurrection 
in La Vendee, as he had been also in the earlier insurrections there. His name 
did ncit appear in any of the exemptions from the amnesties ; indeed he practically 
had the protection of three amnesties. Ihit just before the publication of the last 
amnesty, covering the cases of those against w^hom no suit had been begun, Clarke, 
the Minister of War, telegraphed, using the old signal posts (or telephores), to 
begin immediately a suit against Travot. The former Royalist Vendeean officers 
were now in the ascendant, and one of them, Canuel, who in the d.ays of the 
Republic had fought in the ranks of the * ‘ lileus ” against the Vendeeans, and in 
1815 in the Vendeean ranks against Travot, w^as now ai)pointcd President of 
the Court which tried Travot on i8th March and on 20th March condemned 
him to death, after which Canuel commenced an attack on the lawyers who had 
defended his victim. Travot owed his life to the j^opulation of Rennes, who 
threatened to rescue him ; only a weak military force was available, so, at sixty 
years of age, his sentence was reduced to twenty years’ imprisonment. He 
became insane ; sec Vaulabelle^ tome iv, pp. 189-212. 

^ (ieneral liaroii Charles Fran(,*ois Antoine Lallemand (with his brother, 
(iencral Karon Henri Dominique Lallemand, and Lefebvre - Desnouettes) had 
attempted a military emeute before Napoleon reached Paris. He accomi)aiiied 
Napoleon to Plymouth, but not being allowed to go to St. Helena he fled to 
America, and formed the Champ d’Asile in Texas ; see p. 450. He eventually 
returned, and was made a ]ieer by Louis I’hilippe. 

^ Comte Pierre Francois Real, employed under the Empire in the higher 
police functions. His non-recei})t of Napoleon’s order to go to Vincennes was 
one of the causes of the death of the Due d'Enghicn. He w^as Prefet of Police 
during the Cent Joiirs^ but tied. He W'as exiled ])y the Bourbons, but eventually 
returned to France. 

Costa de Bastilica had protected the flight of Napoleon’s mother and family 
on 23d May 1793, when their house was burnt by the partisans of Paoli,—an 
event which brought all the Bonapartes permanently to France (lung’s Bonaparte^ 
tome ii. p. 262). Truly, as his bitter critic has it, Napoleon had a memory. 

® General Comte Bertrand Clausel w^ould have been made a Marshal by 
Napoleon had it not been for the disasters of 1814. Clausel in 1813 com¬ 
manded the Army of the North in Spain when his conduct, blamed by Joseph, 
was approved by Napoleon; see Du Casse^ tome ix. In 1815 he forced the 
Duchesse d’Angouleme to abandon Bordeaux. He was sentenced to death on 
iith September 1816 {Vanlabelle^ tome iv. p. 210), but the sentence was re¬ 
mitted by the interposition of the Duchesse d’Angouleme (Lacretelle, Histoire 
de France depuis la Restauration, tome ii. p. 18). Clausel had, however, got 
to America. He commanded in Algeria under Louis Philippe in 1830, and 
from 1835 to 1837. He was made Marshal in 1831. 
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29. Item. To Baron de MenevaH one hundred thousand francs. 

30. Item. To Arnault,^ the author of Marius^ one hundred 
thousand francs. 

31. Item. To Colo^^ / vlarbot one hundred thousand francs. I 

recommend him to con: to write in defence of the glory of the 

French armies, and toT'^confound their calumniators and the 
apostates. 

32. Item. To Billon Bignon ^ one hundred thousand francs. I 
recommend him to write the history of French diplomacy from 1792 
to 1815. 

33. Item. To Poggi de Talaro one hundred thousand francs. 

34. Item. To Surgeon Emmery one hundred thousand francs. 

35. These sums will be raised from the six millions which I de¬ 
posited on leaving Paris in 1815, and from the interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent since July 1815. The account thereof will be settled 
with the banker by Counts Montholon, and Bertrand, and Marchand. 

36. Whatever that deposit may ))roduce beyond the sum of five 
millions six hundred thousand francs which have been above disposed 
of, shall be distributed as a gratuity amongst the wounded at the 
battle of Waterloo, and amongst the officers and soldiers of the bat¬ 
talion of the Isle of Elba, according to a scale to be determined upon 
by Montholon, Bertrand, Drouot, Cambronne, and the surgeon l^arrey. 

37. These legacies, in case of death, shall be paid to the widows 
and children; and in default of such, shall revert to the bulk of my 
property. 

111 . 

I. My private domain being my property, of which I am not 
aware that any French law has deprived me, an account of it will be 

1 Mencval, the successor of Bourrienne .as Secretary to Napoleon from 1802 lo 
1812, when he became Chief Secretary to Maria Louisa. He accompanied the 
Empress to Austria, but was allowed to rejoin Najwleon in 1815. 

2 Antoine Vincent Amault, author of several tragedies, at one time an hnigre, 
accompanied Napoleon to Egypt, and was made Member of the Institute. He sat 
in the Chamber of Representatives during the Cent Jours, On the second 
Restoration he was exiled, and w'as deprived of his Chair on the purgation of the 
Institute by Vaublanc, the Minister of the Interior under Richelieu’s Ministry. 
He happily apologised for his bitter epigrams by comi)aring himself to a flint. 
‘‘If sparks fly from me, the fault Is not mine, but that of the striker.” See 
Merlet’s Tableau de la Littcraturc Fran^aise^ 1800-1815 (Paris, Bidier, 1883), 
tome i. p. 414. lie is described as wishing to praise Napoleon only after his 
fall. He lived to regain his Chair. 

^ Baron Louis Pierre Edouard Bi^on, long engaged in the Emperor’s 
diplomatic service, and who was Under-Secretary of Stale during the Cent Jours, 
He signed the capitulation of Paris in 1815, as in temporary charge of the 
Foreign Office. He commenced this contemplated history, in which he would 
have been assisted by Maret, Due de Bassano (see Ernouf’s Life of Maret., p. 194), 
but he died in 1841, leaving it incomplete. 
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VI. 

1. Four hundred volumes, selected from those in my library 
which I have been accustomed to use the most. 

2. I direct Saint-Denis to take care of them, and to convey 
them to my son when he shall attain the age of sixteen years. 

Napoleon. 


VJl. 

1. None of the articles which have been used by me shall be sold; 
the residue shall be divided amongst the executors of my Will and 
my brothers. 

2. Marchand shall preserve my hair, and cause a bracelet to be 
made of it, with a little gold clasp, to be sent to the Empress Maria 
Louisa, to my mother, and to each of my brothers, sisters, nephews, 
nieces, the Cardinal, and one of larger size for my son. 

3. Marchand will send one pair of my gold shoe-buckles to Prince 
Joseph. 

4. A small pair of gold knee-buckles to l^rincc Lucien. 

5. A gold collar-clas]) to I'rince Jerome. 


Inventory of my Effects which Marchand 7 i>ill take care of and 
convey to my son. 

1. My silver dressing-case, that which is on my table, furnished 
with all its utensils, razors, etc. 

2. My alarm-clock : it is the alarm-clock of Frederick II., \vhich I 
took at Potsdam. (In box No. III.) 

3. My two watches, with the chains of the Empress* hair, and a 
chain of my own hair for the other watch: Marchand will get it 
made at Paris. 

4. My two seals (one the seal of France, contained in box No. III.) 

5. The small gold clock which is now in my bedchamber. 

6. My wash-hand-stand, its water-jug, foot-bath, etc. 

7. My night-tables, those I used in France, and my silver-gilt bidet. 

8. My two iron bedsteads, my mattresses, and my coverlets, if 
they can be preserved. 

9. My three silver flasks, which held my eau de vie, and which 
my chasseurs carried in the field. 

10. My French telescope. 

11. My spurs, two pairs. 

12. Three mahogany boxes, Nos. I. II. III., containing my snuff¬ 
boxes and other articles. 

13. A silver-gilt perfuming pan. 
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Jh^dy Lmcii. 

Six shirts. Six handkerchiefs. Six cravats. Six napkins. Six 
pairs of silk stockings. Four black stocks. Six pairs of under-stock- 
ings. Two ])airs of cambric sheets. Two pillow-cases. Two dress¬ 
ing-gowns. Two i:)airs of night-drawers. One pair of braces. Four 
pairs of white kerseymere breeches and vests. Six madras handker¬ 
chiefs. Six flannel waistcoats. Four pairs of drawers. Six pairs of 
gloves. One small box filled wfith my snuff. 

One gold neck-huchlc^ one paii‘ gold hicc-hucklcs^ one pair gold shoe- 
buckles^ contained in the little box III. 


Clothes, 

One uniform of the Chasseurs. One uniform of the (irenadiers. 
One uniform of the National Guard. One green-and-gray greatcoat. 
One blue cloak (that which 1 had at JVlarengo). One sable green 
pelisse. Two pairs of shoes. 'Fwo pairs of boots. One pair of 
slippers. Six belts. 


Inventory of the Effects ivhich I left in the possession of Monsieur 
Ic Comte de Turenne} 

The sabre of Sobiesky. [It is, by mistake, inserted in list (A), 
that being the sabre which the Kini)eror wore at Aboukir, and which 
is in the hands of Count Bertrand.] 

The Grand Collar of the Legion of Honour. 

One sword of silver-gilt. 

One Consular sword. 

One sword of iron. 

One velvet belt. 

The Collar of the Golden Fleece, 

One .small dressing-case of steel. 

One night-lamp of silver. 

One handle of an antique sabre. 

One hat a la Henri IV., and a toque} The lace of the Emperor. 
One small cabinet of medals. 

Two Turkey carjjets. 

Two mantles of crimson velvet, embroidered, with vests, and 
small-clothes. 

I. I give to my son the sabre of Sobiesky. 

Do. the Collar of the Legion of Honour. 

Do. the silver-gilt sword. 


* Grand-Maitre de la (iartlc Kobe. 

2 A velvet hat, with u flat crown, and brims turned up. 
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I give to my son the ("onsular sword. 

Do. the iron sword. 

Do. tlic Collar of the Golden Fleece. 

Do. the hat a la Henri IV., and the toque. 

Do. the golden dressing-case for the teeth, which is 

in the hands of the dentist. 

2. To the Empress Maria Louisa my lace. 

To Madame the silver night-lamj). 

I'o the Cardinal the small steel dressing-case. 

To I^rince Eugene the wax-candlestick, silver gilt. 

To the l*rincess Pauline the small cabinet of medals. 

To the Queen of Naples a small 1 'urkey carpet. 

Ti) the Queen Hortense a small Turkey car])et. 

To Prince Jerome the handle of the antique sabre. 

"J'o Prince Jo.seph an embroidered mantle, vest, and small-clothes. 
'Jo Ih'incc liUcien an embroidered mantle, vest, and small-clothes. 

Napoleon. 

\Uth April 1S21, PONOWOOD. 

This is a Codicil to my Will 

1. It is my wish that my ashes may repose on the banks of the 
Seine, in the midst of tlic French ])eoj)le whom I loved so well. 

2. I beciucath to Counts JJertrand, Monlholon, and to Marchand, 
the money, jewels, ])lale, china, furniture, books, arms, and generally 
everything that belongs to me in the Island of .St. Helena. 

This Codicil, entirely written with my own hand, is signed and 
sealed with my own arms. (L.S.) Napoleon.^ 


This 24/// of April 1S21, LoNOWOOD. 

This is my Codicil^ or Note of my last JJVll. 

Out of the settlement of my civil list of Italy, such as money, 
jewels, i)late, linen, equi])ages, of which the Viceroy is the depositary, 
and which belonged to me, I disj)ose of two millions, which I 
bequeath to my most faithful servants. I hope that, without avail- 

^ In the Refutation deki Relation dn Capitainc Maitland, by Jiarthc (Bruxelles, 
Dc Mat, 1828), p. 95 (Memorial, tome i\.), there is a note to this Codicil, 
sayinp; that it is often omitted in co]ncs of the Will, as it np])ears to be only 
a repetition. “The Will was the real and secret document entrusted to the care 
of the testamentary executors. This Codicil was the fictitious and .apparent 
document whicli, when presented to Sir Hudson Lowe, left the executors in full 
liberty to carry out their instruction.s. Without this necessary precaution the 
Governor would not have failed to place .seals on all which belonged to N.apoleon, 
and would have transmitted it to Europe to his (Government. ” 
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ing himself of any reason to the contrary, my son, Eugene Napoleon,^ 
will pay them faithfully. He cannot forget the forty millions which 
I gave him in Italy, and in the distribution of the inheritance of 
his mother. 

1. Out of these two millions I bequeath to Count Bertrand five 
hundred thousand francs, of which he will deposit one hundred 
thousand in the treasurer’s chest, to be api)licd according to my 
dispositions in i)ayment of legacies of conscience. 

2. "J'o Count Montholon two hundred thousand francs, of which 
he will deposit one hundred thousand in the chest, for the same 
purpose as above mentioned. 

3. To Count Las Cases two hundred thousand francs, of which 
he will deposit one hundred thousand in the chest, for the same 
purpose as above mentioned. 

4. To Marchand one hundred thousand francs, of which he will 
deposit fifty thousand in the chest, for the same purpose as above 
mentioned. 

5. To Count Lavallette one hundred thousand francs. 

6 . To General Hogendorf, of Holland, my aide de camp^ who has 
retired to the Brazils, fifty thousand francs. 

7. To my aide de camp^ Corbinau, fifty thousand francs. 

8. To my aide de camp^ Caffarelli, fifty thousand francs. 

9. 'Jo my aide lU cavip^ Dejean, fifty thousand francs. 

10. To Percy, surgeon -1 n-chief at Waterloo, fifty thousand francs. 

11. fifty thousand francs, that is to say : 

Ten thousand to Peyron, my maitre (Thotel. 

Ten thousand to Saint-Denis, my head chasseur. 

Ten thousand to Novarre. 

'i"en thousand to Corsor, my clerk of the kitchen. 

Ten thousand to Archambaud, my piquciir, 

12. To Baron de Meneval fifty thousand francs. 

13. To the Duke of Istria, son of Bessieres, fifty thousand francs. 

14. To the daughter of Duroc fifty thousand francs. 

15. To the children of l.abcdoyere fifty thousand francs. 

16. To the children of Mouton Duvernet fifty thousand francs. 

17. 'lo the children of the brave and virtuous General Travot 
fifty thousand francs. 

18. To the children of Chartran fifty thou.sand francs. 

19. I'o General Cambronne fifty thousand francs. 

20. To General Lefebvrc-Desnouettes fifty thousand francs. 

21. To be distributed amongst such proscribed persons as wander 
in foreign countries, whether they be French, Italians, Belgians, 
Dutch, Spanish, or inhabitants of the departments of the Rhine, 
under the directions of my executors, one hundred thousand francs. 

^ Napoleon had adopted Eugene Beauharnais, the son of Josephine. 
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22. To be distributed amongst those who suffered amputation, or 
were severely wounded at Ligny or Waterloo, who may be still living, 
according to lists drawn up by my executors to w^hom shall be added 
Cambronne, Larrey, Percy, and Emmery. 'Fhe (iuards shall be paid 
double, those of the Island of Elba quadruple, two hundred thou¬ 
sand francs. 

7 'his Codicil is written entirely with my own hand, signed, and 
sealed with my arms. Napoleon. 

[On the back was written:] 

This is my Codicil, or Act of my last Will, the exact execution of 
which I recommend to my son, Eugene Napoleon. It is all written 
by myself. Napoi.lon. 


y/zis 2 /^fh of April 1S21, AT LoncjwooI). 

T/iis is a third Codicil to my Will of the 15/// of Afrii. 

1. Amongst the diamonds of the crown which were delivered uj.) 
in 1814 there were some to the value of fifty million livres not 
belonging to it, but which formed jiart of my private property; repos¬ 
session shall be obtained of them in order to discharge my legacies. 

2. I had in the hands of the banker Torlonia, at Rome, bills of 
exchange to the amount of two or three hundred thousand livres, in 
bills of exchange, the product of my revenues of the Island of Elba 
since 1815. The Sicur de la Peyrusse,^ although no longer my 
treasurer, and not invested with any such office, iiossessed himself 
of this sum. He shall be compelled to refund it. 

3. I bequeath to the Duke of Istria- three hundred thousand 
francs, of which only one hundred thousand francs shall be revers¬ 
ible to his widow, should the Duke be dead before jiayment of the 
legacy. It is my wish, should there be no inconvenience in it, that 
the Duke may marry Duroc’s daughter. 

4. I bequeath to the Duchess of Erioul, the daughter of Duroc,^ 
two hundred thousand francs: should she be dead before the pay¬ 
ment of this legacy none of it shall be given to the mother. 

1 Baron Peyrusse had been treasurer to Napoleon at Elba. In 1829 General 
Bertrand, with the other executors of this Will, certified that Peyrusse had properly 
accounted for the funds in question, and that this paragraj)!! had been dictated in 
ignorance of the facts of the case ; see Metieval, tome ii. ]i. 95. 

This refers to the son of Marshal Bessieres ; the Marshal had been killed in 
1813; his son married a daughter of Joseph, Comte de Lagrange. 

® Duroc, the (irand Marechal du Palais, had been killed in 1813. Ilis 
widow, a daughter of the Spanish banker and Minister, llervas d’Almenara, after 
Duroc’s death married a M. Fabvier. The Duchy was given by Napoleon to 
Duroc’s daughter. 
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5. 1 bequeath to General Rigaud^ (to him who was proscribed) 
one hundred thousand francs. 

6. I bequeath to Boisnod, the Intcndant - Commissary, one 
hundred thousand francs. 

7. I bequeath to the children of General Letort,^ who was killed 
in the campaign of 1815, one hundred thousand francs. 

8. These eight hundred thousand francs of legacies shall be con¬ 
sidered as inserted at Ihe end of article thirty-six of my Testament, 
which will make the legacies I have disposed of by Will amount to 
the sum of six millions four hundred thousand francs, without 
including the donations 1 have made by my second Codicil. 

'I'his is written with my own hand, signed, and sealed with my 
arms. (L.S.) Napoli:on. 

[On the outside, nearly in the centre, is written :] 

This is my third Codicil to my Will, entirely written with my own 
hand, signed, and sealed with my arms. 

['rhe words are intermixed W'ith the signatures of Bertrand, Mon- 
tholon, Alarchand, and Vignale, with their resi)ectivc seals ; and a 
piece of green silk runs througli the centre. On the upper left 
corner are the following directions :] 

'To be oiicncd the same day, and immediately after the o])ening 
of my AVill. Napoi.kon. 


Tlti$ 2^/t o//I/>nl 1S21, LoNGWoon. 
jyn's is a fourth Codicil to my Testament. 

By the disy)Ositions we have heretofore made we have not fulfilled 
all our obligations, w^hich has decided us to make this fourth Codicil. 

I. A\ e* lierjLieath to the son or grandson of Baron JJutheil, Lieu- 
tenant-Creneral of Artillery, and formerly Lord of St. Andre, who 
commanded the school of Auxonne before the Revolution, the sum 
of one hundred thousand francs, as a memento of gratitude for the 
care which that brave (General took of us when we w^ere lieutenant 
and captain under his orders.^ 

* General Rigaud had ])ccn tried at Paris and sentenced to be shot on i6tl> 
May 1S16, but had escaped abroad {VaulahdU\ tome iv. ]). 210). 

- General Letort, who was mortally wounded on I5t]i June itSi5 wlien ordered 
by the Emperor to charge the iVussi.ans with liis escort, some squadrons of 
cavalry of the Guard. “No officer,” said Najioleon, “])ossesse<l in a higher 
degree the art of leading a charge and communicating an electric sj)ark to men 
anil horses. At his voice and example the most timid became the most intrepid” 
(Auvergne's Waterloo^ p. 69). 

3 The Baron Dutheil or Iluteil commanded the School of Artillery at Auxonne 
when Lieutenant Bonaparte rejoined his regiment thi*re in May 1788. (ieneral 
Duteil was at Nice when Bonajiarte, tlien C'aptain of Artillery, joined there in 
June 1793, and he had the young Captain attached to one of the companies 
of artilleiy. 
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2. Item. To the son or grandson of General Dugomicr, who 
commanded in chief the army of Toulon, the sum of one hundred 
thousand francs. We, under his orders, directed that siege, and 
commanded the artillery; it is a testimonial of remembrance for the 
marks of esteem, affec tion, and friendshij) which that brave and 
intrejnd (General gave us.^ 

3. Item. We bequeath one hundred thousand francs to the son 
or grandson of the deputy of the ("onvention, Gasparin, representative 
of the j)e()])le to the army of Toulon, for having protected and 
sanctioned with his authority the plan we had given, which ])rocured 
the capture of that city, and which was contrary to that sent by the 
Committee of Public Safety, (iasparin, by his protection, sheltered 
us from the ])crsecution and ignorance of the staff-officers who com¬ 
manded the army before the arrival of my friend Dugomicr. 

4. Item. W'e beciueath one hundred thousand francs to the 
widow, son. or grandson of our a/i/r de camp^ Muiron, killed at our 
side at Areola, covering us with his l)ody. 

5. Item, "ren thousand francs to the subaltern officer, Cantillon, 
who has undergone a trial upon a charge of having endeavoured to 
assassinate Lord Wellington, of which he was pronounced inno¬ 
cent. Cantillon had as much right to assassinate that oU^^ajxhist 
as the latter had to send me to j)erish upon the rock of St. Helena. 
Wellington, who ])ro])osed this outrage, attempted to justify it by 
])leading the interest of Great JJritain. Cantillon, if he had really 
assassinated that lord, would have ])leaded the same excuse, and 
been justified by the same motive - the interest of ITance—to get 
rid of this General, who, moreover, by violating the ca])itulation of 
Paris, had rendered himself responsible for the blood of the martyrs, 
Ney, Labedoyere, etc., and for the crime of having jiillaged the 
museums, contrary to the text of the treaties.^ 

^ (loncrnl Ji’nn C.’or|iiilk* Dugomicr, highly praised by Nnpolcoa, 

wns nomiiinlcil by ihe innucncc of the two Robespierres ami of P»arra>. to supersede 
Cartcaux (or rather noiiiiiially Do])pct) in the attack of TouKm in I 79 .v -After 
his arrival the siege vajudly jirogrcsscd. lie was killed in 1704, while in com¬ 
mand of the Army of llie l^aslcrn Pyrenees. 

“ Cjasj)arin and Salicetli, the two representatives of the Assembly with 
Carteaux’ army when it attacked Toulon, nominated Uonaparte to succeed the 
head of the artillery, Donmartiii, wounded on the 7th of September 1793. 
(ias])ann was much taken witli TJonaparte, and jiatronised him and his family, 
then in distress in France. CIas|)arin, writing to Salicetli on 30Lh Septenil)er 
I 79 ,v says, “ P.onna I'arte pvr], the only captain fit to plan operations, has 
already too much work in the management of all details of the artillery” (Tung's 
B»napaytt\ tome ii. pp. 380-3S6). Mapoleon at St. Helena saitl that Gasparin 
got his plan for taking Toulon adopted, and opened his career tome 

i. pp. 164-166). 

^ On the nth of February 1818 a pistol shot was fired at the Duke of 
Wellington as he entered his hotel at Paris. A retired officer, Cantillon, or 
Catillon, and a M. Marinct, avocat an conseil iCKtat (already under the sentence 
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6. These four hundred and ten thousand francs shall be added 
to the six million four hundred thousand of which we have disposed, 
and will make our legacies amount to six million eight hundred and 
ten thousand francs; these four hundred and ten thousand are to be 
considered as forming part of our Testament, article thirty-six, and to 
follow in every respect the same course as the other legacies. 

7. The nine thousand livres sterling which we gave to Count 
and Countess Montholon should, if they have been paid, be 
deducted and carried to the account of the legacies which we have 
given him by our Testament. If they have not been ])aid, our notes 
of hand shall be annulled. 

8. Jn consideration of the legacy given by our Will to (^ount 
Montholon, the pension of twenty thousand francs granted to his 
wife is annulled. (]ount Montholon is charged with the payment of 
it to her. 

9. The administration of such an inheritance, until its final liqui¬ 
dation, requiring expenses of offices, journeys, missions, consultations, 
and lawsuits, we allow that our testamentary executors retain three 
per cent upon all the legacies, as well upon the six million eight 
hundred thousand francs as upon the sums contained in the Codicils, 
and upon the two hundred million francs of the private domain. 

10. 'Idle amount of the sums thus retained shall be deposited in 
the hands of a treasurer, and disbursed by drafts from our testament¬ 
ary executors. 

I j. Should the sums arising from the aforesaid deductions not be 
sufficient to defray the expenses, provision shall be made to that 
effect at the expense of the three testamentary executors and the 
treasurer, each in proportion to the legacy which we have bequeathed 
to them in our Will and Codicils. 

12. Should the sums arising from the before-mentioned subtrac¬ 
tions be more than necessary, the surplus shall be divided amongst 
our three testamentary executors and the treasurer, in the proportion 
of their res])ective legacies. 

13. We nominate Count Las Cases, and in default of him his 
son, and in default of the latter General Drouot, to be treasurer. 

This present Codicil is entirely written with our hand, signed, and 
sealed with our arms. Napoleon. 

of the law), were tried for this but acquitted (LacrdcUi\ tome ii. p, 23S). 7 'liis 
item of the Will must be taken as merely dictated by irritation produced by 
ill-health and confinement, as it is at complete variance with Napoleon’s ordinary 
sentiments and actions. We have it on the authority of Henry Greville (Second 
Series, p. 216) that the legacy to Cantillon was jmid by Louis Napoleon in 1855. 
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This 24/// of April 1821, L.ONr.\vooi). 

This is my Codicil^ or Act of my last Will. 

Upon the funds remitted in gold to the Empress Maria Louisa, 
my very dear and well-beloved spouse, at Orleans, in 1814, she remains 
in my debt two millions, of which 1 dispose by the present Codicil, 
for the j)urpose of recompensing my most faithful servants, whom 
moreover I recommend to the protection of my dear Maria Louisa. 

1. 1 recommend to the Emj)ress to cause the income of thirty 
thousand francs which Count J]ertrand possessed in the Duchy of 
Parma, and upon the Mont-Napoleon at Milan, to be restored to 
him, as well as the arrears due. 

2. 1 make the same recommendation to her with regard to the 
Duke of Tstria, Diiroc’s daughter, and others of my servants who 
have continued faithful to me, and who have never ceased to be dear 
to me : she knows them. 

3. Out of the above-mentioned two millions I bequeath three 
hundred thousand francs to Count Bertrand, of which he will lodge 
one hundred thousand in the treasurer's chest, to be emijloyed in 
legacies of conscience, according to my disjjositions. 

4. I beciueath two hundred thousand francs to Count Montholon, 
of which he will lodge one hundred thousand in the treasurer's chest, 
for the same ])urpose as above mentioned. 

5. Item. 'J'wo hundred thousand francs to Count Las Cases, of 
which he wall lodge one hundred thousand in the treasurer's chest, 
for the same ])ur])Osc as above mentioned. 

6. Item. To Marchand one hundred thousand francs, of which he 
will place fifty thousand in the treasurer’s chest, for the same imrjiose 
as above mentioned. 

7. To Jean Jerome Lewde,' the Mayor of Ajaccio at the com¬ 
mencement of the Revolution, or to his widow, children, or grand¬ 
children, one hundred thousand francs. 

8. To Duroc’s daughter one liundred thousand francs. 

9. To the son of Bessieres, Duke of Istria, one hundred thousand 
francs. 

10. To General Drouot one hundred thousand francs. 

11. To Count Lavallettc one hundred thousand francs. 

12. Item. One hundred thousand francs; that is to say: 

Twenty-five thousand to Peyron, my maitrc (Thotel. 

Twenty-five thousand to Novarre, my chasseur. 

Twenty-five thousand to Saint-Denis, thekeeperof myaccounts. 

Twenty-five thousand to Santini,'*^ my former usher. 

' Jean Jerome Lewie or Levie, a connection of the Honapartcs, installed by 
their party as Mayor of Ajaccio in 1789; see lung’s Bonaparte^ tome i. p. 238. 

For the later adventures of Santini sec the Memorial tome viii. p. 410. 
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13. Item. One hundred thousand francs ; that is to say : 

Forty thousand to Planat,^ my orderly ofificer. 

Twenty thousand to Hebert, lately comierge of Rambouillet, 
and who belonged to my chamber in Egypt. 

Twenty thousand to Lavigne, who was lately concierge of one 
of my stables, and who was my pi(jueur in Egypt. 

'rwenty thousand to Jeanet Dervieux, who was overseer of the 
stables, and served me in Egypt. 

14. 'Fwo hundred thousand francs shnll he distributed in alms to 
the inhabitants of J.^ricnne-le-(^.hatcau who have suffered most. 

15. The three hundred thousand francs remaining shall be dis¬ 
tributed to the officers and soldiers of the battalion of my guard at 
the Island of Elba who may be now alive, or to their widows and 
children, in j^roportion to their appointments, and according to an 
estimate which shall be fixed by my testamentary executors; those 
who have suffered amjiiitation, or have been severely wounded, shall 
receive double; the estimate to be fixed by Tarrey and lunmery. 

This ("odicil is written entirely with my own hand, signed, and 
sealed with my arms. Napoleon. 

[On the back of the Codicil is written :] 

This is my Codicil, or Act of my last VVhll, the execution of which 
I recommend to my dearest wife, the Fhnjiress Maria Louisa. 

(L.S.) Napoi.eon. 


[Attested by the following witnesses, whose seals arc resjiectively 
affixed :] 


Moni’iiolon 
Bertrand 
MarchAND 
Vi ONALE 


i 

\ 


•Attached to a iiiece of green silk. 


Aeticr to J/. Lafiflc. 

Monsieur Lafitte, I remitted to you in 1815, at the moment of 
my departure from l\iris, a sum of near six millions, for which you 
have given me a receipt in duplicate. I have cancelled one of the 
receipts, and I charge Count Montholon to present you with the 
other receipt, in order that you may pay to him, after my death, the 
said sum, with interest at the rate of five per cent, from the first of 

^ TManat, who had accompanied Napoleon to the In'Hero but who had 
been left at Plymouth, had sufl'ered much distress until relieved by Jerome, lie 
had, too late, received permission to go out to St. Helena; see the Memorial^ 
tome viii. pp. 348, 392. 
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July 1815, deducting the payments which you have been instructed 
to make by virtue of my orders. 

It is my wish that the settlement of your account may be agreed 
upon between you, Count Montholon, Count Ilertrand, and the 
Sieur Marchand; and tliis settlement being made, I give you, by 
these presents, a complete and absolute discharge from the said sum. 

1 also, at that time, placed in your hands a box containing my 
cabinet of medals. I beg you will give it to (’ount Montholon. 

This letter having no other object, I ])ray God, Monsieur Lafitte, 
to have you in His holy and good keeping. Napoleon. 


L<>N(iWOor), Islamj OP St. Uppkna 
T//e 25/// of April 1821. 

Letter to M. Labouillcrie. 


Monsieur le Baron Labouillcrie, treasurer of my jmvate domain, I 
beg you to deliver the account and the balance, after my death, to 
Count Montholon, whom 1 have charged with the execution of my 
AVill. 


This letter having no other object, I pray God, Monsieur le 
Baron Labouillcrie, to have you in His holy and good keej^ing. 

Napol]-:on.’ 


1 For the Will of Napoleon see Rtfuiatiou by Baithe, pp. So-ioS, and 
Nonnnsy p. 721-732. The legacies in the Will were noi fully paid until by 
Naj)oleon 111 . in 1S55. 
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EXPENSES INCURRED RY NAPOLEON I. ON ACCOUNT 
OJ' I'URLIC WORKS. 

The following official tables, believed at the time to be fairly correct, will 
convey some notion of the outlay during the power of Najioleon—from 1S04 to 
1813, after which time the whole energies of Erance were concentrated in repelling 
the invader—for great j)ublic works, most of which remain at the j)resent day, an 
elofjuent tribute to the judgment and industry of their originator. 

I. -UPON ROADS. 


1 

1 ni'- Ku.ADS. j 

hstiniated 
exjieiiiie of the 

1 Sums spent upon 
them bi'tween 

1 

w hole. 

18114 and 1K13. 

! 

frs. 

frs. 

Mont Cenis. 

i6,cx)o,ooo 

13,500,000 

The Simplon. 

g,20(),ocx> 

6,100,000 

La Corniche . . 

1 5 , 5 C) 0 ,ooo 

6.500,000 

Mont (ienevre. . . 

5,400,000 

2,800,000 

Fcnestrclle. 

i.BoOjCjix) 

800,000 

Lanlaret. 

500,OCX) 

i,8oc,ooo 

From Alessandria to Savona . .... 

4,o<X),cx.X) 

2 , 6 oO,CX )0 

From Ceva to Port Maurice.■ 

'.’,6110,OCX) 

56c>,txx) 

From (leiioa to Alessandria, by Garvi . . . . ' 

J ,Slx>,(X)o 

* 150,000 

From I’iacenza to Genoa.• 

5 , 50 o,Oix> i 

300,1 XXJ j 

i'rotn Parma to La Spezzia.j 

3,700,000 

2 ,t> 0 C ),000 1 

From Paris to Madrid, by Bayonne.j 

8,CH)C),CXTf) 

4,200,000 

From Paris to Amsterdam.j 

(),3cx->,ooc» ! 

9.800,000 j 

4,300,000 

I''rom Paris to Hamburg. . i 

6,000,000 

From Maestricht to Venloo.; 

'_*,lot),(X)o j 

1,960,000 

From I’aris to Mayence.! 

5,000,000 j 

5.000,000 

J^'rotn 'J ournus to Chainl)cr>.. 

4,ooo,cx)0 1 

!tK>,000 

Diffcretil Road.s in the Departments.; 

in4,i.>c)o,oc)o j 

i 

58,670,000 

218,814,549 

Tot.al oiuJ.'iy . . 1 

1 

^ 77 . 48 '!..*>49 


II.-UPON BRIDOES.i 


NAMF„s Ol' IlKllK.KS, 


i HridRC of Vcrcclli 
I Mridgc of ihc Seri via . 

I Bridjje of'fours . 

Hridgc of Tilsit at Lyons 
Bridge of the Jsere and others 
Bridge over llio I )urance 
Bridge over the Po at 'J’uriii 
Bridge over the Dora . 

Bridge of Bordeaux 
l-tridge and Quays at Rouen 
Bridge of Rouanne 
Bridge of Serin and Arsenal at L; 
Bridge of Arignon 
Bridge of Givet . 

Bridge of the Vcy 
Bridge of Arves ... 
Bridges of Laune, Moisac, Agen, 
Bridge of Sevres . 

Bridge of St. Cloud 


that 


Spent on different Bridges since 1804 . 


Total outlay 


I'stiinati'il 
expense of llte 
whole. ■ 

fr.s. 

56o,<kx> 

300,000 

3, cxx),ooo 
3,oix),ooo 

4, OCX), 000 

T,50C),000 

• 3,soo,ooo 
I, i 00,000 
fi,OCX),000 
5,OCX),000 
400,000 
1,000,000 
i,aoo,ooo 
7 no,«x)0 

T,500,CXJ0 
3 50 , OCX) 

7,o(yo,<)00 

?,ooo,ooo 

800,000 


44,910,000 


Slims spent upon 
llit-ni between 
iKu 4 ami 1813. 


frs. 

530,000 
300,000 
3,000,000 
3,000, coo 
4,000,OCX) 
1,500,000 
1,850,000 
820,000 
1,000,000 
800,000 
1,500,000 
300,000 
600,000 
500,000 
500,000 
200,000 
700,000 
800,000 
775,000 


22,675,000 

7,930,000 


30i6o5,ooo 


* See also Table 
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